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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DnMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLJPUCE HAND IN HAND. 



SAD NEWS. 


NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 

BT TBS REV. T. S. M1LUNOTON, AUTHOR OF “ BOT AND MAN,” 
“ LOMBARDY COURT,” ETC. 

r v CHAPTER^. —A LULL DAY. 

JOur little life 

Is rounded Trith a Bleep. j* 

w* *.. —Shdtyipearf;. , 

3 AIN had been falling steadily at DiillboPQu 
v all day long. It was falling still; andp 
N<^462.--JjJmST Si 1S80^* ^ •* * 


glass was falling too. “ A poor look-out for to¬ 
morrow,” some one said; “especially for them as 
should live to see it; but no one could be sure of 
himself from day to day with such a lesson before 
their eyes.” The force of the remark will be better 
understood presently. 

Dulborough, not a very lively place at any time, 
was just now under a cloud, in more senses than 
one. #.$he trees droopfed JUnder their burden of 
u et; the dogs in the streets stood and, shivered ~ 

; .v PrU* Oki Penny. 
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finding a dry ston? to sit down upon; every hollow yard! tfhri - family vault of tie 
placein the road was ivpuddfe; the gutters were |ulL, ^^ickthom and Dulborough had “oped its \ 
Water*dropped from the thatohed roofs, and stfpiped and marble jaws ” to receive the last direct 

the plaster Walls and stucooed fronts of the oottages. x 1 - “ J ^—-- 

Water an down the window-panes, percolated 
through the imperfections of the casements, and 
dimmed the glass inside and out. The whole place 
seemed to be sodden with wet. 

Yet in spite df the rain, wherever in the streets a 
projecting roof or corner gave a partial shelter, damp 
men were to be seen leaning their backs against 
damp waJJWln groups of twos and threes, conversing 
together melancholy fashion, n^t so much in 

words looks, knowing what w*~, passing in 

each other’s Mnds (or it might rather be said loi fcer- 
ing there, as they themselves were loitering in the 
street), and giving utterance to the common senti¬ 
ment onlj^ in- occasional short sentences or ex da¬ 
rn atiohs:> * 

Here and there the door of a house stood open, and 
men and women, a degree higher in tlio social :ale 
than th^ge outdoor labourers and sympathiser? 
be seep in*the entry, conversing together, 
ing where they had gone in; not 

the rftifi rahold up—there was no cha* 
but#8*if'tney had nowhere else to g 
else'|adoC#. 

^^^afiff^Ttieso were clad in blao* 
iieir Jbesf clothes, notwithstandir 
There had been a great demand 
Dulborough, and much diff 
Usually, when a funeral was ; 

Hher garments were freely 1 
che same dark habilinr . 
many different famili^, irrespective of the 
rindred. The people of Dulborough were for the 
most part poor, and did not wear broadcloth; but 
tltey were also neighbourly, and when oocasion ar ose 
'hose who possessed black coats imparted to th em 
hat.had none. It was at once , an accommodation to 
he living and a mark of respect for the dead. A 
imilar^practice may be observed among wealthier 
rnd more fashionable people, when empty carriages 
rith the blinds drawn down are sent to take part in 
he funeral procession of one whose remains are to 
>e honoured. These borrowed coats, however, w ere 
o t empty, but covered warm and sorrowing hearcts, 
pi werT^e^J^r-^tfh to be preferred th the 
|irade and hollowness V coacn and pair, V ren 

ith the coat of arms upon its P anels. / • 

But now there could be neither bOXqwingv or 
/ending, for the mourning in Dulborough was general, 
and every man wore his own black on his own 
shoulders. The squire, to whom the greater part of 
the village and neighbourhood belonged, the good, 
kind, genial old squire, whom they had all loved and 
honoured, had been carried that day to his last resting- 
place. 

He had been cut off suddenly, at a good old age 
indeed, full of years, but healthy and vigorous to the 
last. He might have livgd ten if years longer, or 
twenty evetr, for any sign *of decay that had been 
noticed. No one could, have supposed that he was 
near his end. He had gone io rest at night, after a 
day spent in the usual quiet routine of his country 
life and duties, and in the morning when they would 
have called him fye was, dead,* > / * 

Yes, dead aid buried 4 fa# }}>y this timeMf Lee# 
x a week fcg^^&eha^*^ ^ j ^ 

among them as, 
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tative of that ancient house, and he was laid at^wj 
within ft. The bell had been tolling at interval!^ 
day long, and was to ring a muffled peal again mi 
evening. There had been but little work doq 
on any of the farms. The tenants had assemble 
early with their labourers, and after waiting aba 
with such shelter as they could obtain, had followeU, 
the coffin on foot. The school-children, boya 
girls, had stood by the approach to the churchyaijj, 
each with a black ribbon on the hat, or a ban#of\ 
crape around the arm. The gentry from the neigh-* 
bourhood had also been present; and one solitary 
and chief mourner, almost the only surviving relative 
of the late squire, a nephew, himself an orphan, who 
was supposed to be the old squire’s heir, had followed * 
next the coffin. . - ?: 

All was now over, and the mourners had dispersed, 
but it did not seem that any of them could settle down 
to their usual occupations, or dismiss the care and 
sorrow with which their hearts were charged. For 
this had been no empty demonstration, no vain and 
heartless ceremonial. The late squire had been very 
popular among all his neighbours, both high and low, 
and generally beloved. They hardly knew how much 
tney had caved for him until they lost him. He had 
been not only a public benefactor, a chief supporter 
of their schools and clubs, but a private friend, a 
ready sympathiser in all their jo} r s and troubles, an<| 
adviser whero good counsel was needed, an open- 
hearted, open-handed helper where assistance of a 
more substantial kind could be discreetly rendered. 
He had a cheerful word for every one whomiet him: 
would “pass the time of day” with the poorest of 
his labourers, and stop to talk to them familiarly" 
about the weather and the crops, as well as on subjects 
of nearer and more particular interest, knowing ill 
about their homes and families. 

Thus it was that they were all talking of him now 
in their houses or in the streets, wherever two or 
three could meet together, condoling with one another 
upon their loss, repeating what the squire had said* 
to them the last time they saw him, and remarking 
upon his hale and vigorous appearance. 

He had stopped to talk to old Dan’J, a labouring 
man with aback like a wheel, who was breaking stones 
by the resuskl*' He had taken the hammer from Ms 
hand, and after giving a few strokes with it, which 
had made the stones fly across the road instead' 
of breaking them, had returned it to Dan’l, with 5 # 
laugh, confessing that he should never be abl&fa 
earn his bread-and-cheese with it, and giving the old 
man half-a-crown to help him to buy his own. It 
was always half-a-crown with the squire, if not 


more. None of your two-shilling bits! 

He had called at Ned Button’s cottage to ask how 
the children were getting on, that were down with 
the measles, and had gone in to look at them, and 
had given Mrs. Button an order for unlimited flftilk 
from the dairy, and anything else the doctor would ^ 
allow. 

He had met poor Widow Hart, who had buriddher 
husband only a week ago,,. and had given her a 
sovereign to my mourning witl^ though he had sent 
ftera fe- dress to go to eht^ch lil already* Ah, 

_ &|^iow%ho had wo**# attbe&qUtte’s fiteetyl, ahd 

li goingVin and out&wpife think of him of her hushd&jj when* 

uv 1 fairer she put it 
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er 5 but no one had ever thought 
ibbw fiOoS one was to follow the other 1 Here to-day 
,nd gone to-morrow! Well,'it didn’t signify how 
f if they were ready* It ought to be a warning 
_^em all. So thev moralised and mused, 
xn the inn -yard of the Coach and Horses, the one 
( ,y uy which belonged to the establishment, and which 
md been in use to convey a party of mourners from 
' aji outlying farm, and to take them back again, was 
fv pushed up under its shed with all the mud upon its 
/vwhfeels. Joe Dix, the ostler and driver, who “ rode 
** postilion” at all the weddings of the neighbourhood, 
with a favour on his red jacket, and who drove 
at a snail’s pace at funorals, with a black silk 
streamer on his hat, had not the heart to throw 
*a bucket of water over the wheels that evening; 
they must take their chance, he said, he was moiled 
Outside and in. He lingered a few minutes in tlio 
* yard, an object of interest to the children and others, 
who looked up tohim-as a kind of public functionary, 
and then withdrew-to. the bar. 

There a knot of people were gathered together, 
smoking their pipes in silence. They made room for 
him, and looked at him as if to ask if he had any¬ 
thing to tell them. He generally brought some news 
back from the places to which his varied occupations 
called him, and did not usually wait to be questioned 
about it, being of a free and communicative dis¬ 
position. He had come by way of the lodge at 
Thickthorn, he said; it was the best road in wet 
weather. He had stopped for a moment to ask the 
people who kept the gate how thoy were getting on, 
and whether there was any news from the Hall. Mr. 
Fellowes had been up there all the afternoon—Mr. 
Fellowes the lawyer, from Nobottle. 

“Ho would have business to settle, no doubt,” 

. said the landlord, who was smoking his pipe with 
the rest. “Though I suppose everything was left 
pretty straight,” ho added, after a few thoughtful 

“I don’t know about straight,” said Joe. He 


liked to differ with his master sometimes ; it added 
a little to his importance. “ It ai*en’t all so straight 

itrmight be, I’m afenred.” 

u 'W,hftt do you mean?” said tho other. At the 
same time all the company took their pipes from 
their lips and looked at Joe inquiringly. 

wrong about the will, thoy say,” said 

Joe,.curtly. 

°I don’t believe it,” said the landlord. “ Squire 
' Thornton was a careful man. Young Mr. Arthur 
JSf^viile is to be his heir; that was generally under¬ 
stood* The squire would be sure to mako that 

sa$” 

“Mr. Henry is coming, though, and he is the 
elder brother. He is in foreign parts somewhere, 
but they have written for him, and ho may bo 
expected any day. They wits going to send another 
telegram after him this afternoon. So Mrs. Garton, 
at the lodge, said.” 

“ Of course they would, send to let him know,” said 
the landlord; “ but that proves nothing. I reckon 
he won’t stay long if he comes.” 

“ You’re wrong,” said Joe, decidedly. “ It aren’t 
all so plain as you think for. Mrs. Garton said she 
had understood as there$iaa a hitch aojaewhere.” 

“ I hope not,” skid tho lanolord, “ If Mr* Henry 

should none* of ua 
>hv€^ynever behove itjfll 


war to Jihye the ei 
know Wnfre we we*; 
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u I noticed that Mr. Arthur looked very miserable 
and downcast, though, to-day,” said one of the com¬ 
pany. - *; . . y V , 1 

“And well he might,” the landlord ^answered; 

“ but that proves nothing.” 

“ There’s Mr. Fellowes just gone by,” said 
another, looking out of the window; “driving as* 
fast as ever he can.” 

“ You would drive fast if you was out in the rain,” 
said the landlord; “ so that proves nothing.” * 

“Don’t it?” said Joe 1 )ix, stubbornly. “We 
We shall know what it means by-and-by. 
^now what it proves and what it don’t 


shall see. 
We shall 


prove. 


CHAPTER II.—STRANGE NEWS. 


But is this the law ? 

Ay, marry is it. 

—Shakcjfaegre. •* 

Of all the tenants on the Thickthorn property there 
was not one who felt the loss of tho old squire* more 
keenly than John Brownlow, of the Goshen. The 
Goshen was decidedly the best farm on the..estate. 
Brownlow had occupied it for many years, and his 
father and grandfather had held it before him. They 
had ploughed the land with their own Hands when 
young, and had looked after it and managed jt with 
unremitting care as they grew older. They knew 
better than to impoverish the soil by over-cropping, 
\and kept chiefly to the old-fashioned manures pro¬ 
duced by a plentiful stock of sheep and cattle, letting 
portions of the land lie fallow when necessary. That 
was old Mr. Thornton’s way as well as theirs, and it 
answered well for both. 

The Goshen adjoined the late squire’s home farm, 
so that he and Brownlow often met when going their 
daily rounds, and they never passed within hail of 
each other without a friendly greeting. Often th^y 
appealed one to another for advice, not only about * 
the land which they cultivated, but on parochial and 
other matters of common interest, and although there 
was of course a great difference in their position 
socially, they met together almost on equal terms, and 
were not only excellent neighbours but sincere and 
hearty friends. 

No wonder, then, that when John Brownlow re¬ 
turned from the funeral on that wet,gloomy afternoon, 
he felt depressed and unhappy. He and his son 
Michael had gone thither on foot, and he was tired 
with his walk home over the heavy ground, with the 
warm wet atmosphere clinging round him. Mrs. ■ 
Brownlow and their daughter Lizzie were waiting 
for them, and the tea was laid in readiness. Lizzie 
had been ailing lately. She was never very strong, , 
and thoy had not thought it prudent to let her go 
from home in such weather, and her mother had 
stayed with her to keep her company. 

“ Shut the shutters,” Mr. Brownlow said, as he 
entered the room. “It’s beginning to get dark 
already. Let us have the lamp.” 

That was soon done ; but even then, when the 
dreary view from the window was shut out, and 
everything around them wore an air of comfort and 
comparative cheerfulness, the inmates could not help 
yielding to the feeling of depression which the loss 
of their good frien<| the squire and the event of the 
day had brought upon therm , 

Some questions were^Ask^d 
who was there, and I 

all fejfc so s<*ry> 



the, funeral; 
;or whom they 
? But Mr. 
a fc 
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Brownlow was not in a talking humour; and after 
tea they all lapsed into silence; the master sitting in his 
High-backed arm-ohair, pensive and melancholy, Mrs. 
Brownlow«eag&ged with her knitting, and Lizzie with 
a book before her face, which the moisture in her eyes, 
no doubt, prevented her from reading; for it was 
plainly to be seen that she was occupied rather with 
her own thoughts than with those of her author. 

They were disturbed by a knocking at the house 
door, followed by a slight tinkling of the bell. “ Knock 
and ring ” was so unusual in that part of the world 
that Mrs.. Brownlow looked up with surprise at her 
husband. Lizzie started, hastily applied her hand¬ 
kerchief to her eyes, and glanced at the glass over 
the chimney-piece to see if they were red, and then 
resumed her seat and began to read more earnestly 
than before. Immediately afterwards Mr. Arthur 
Neville wa$ announced, and the young gentleman of 
.whom’they had been lately speaking and thinking 
entered the room. 

It was by no means the first time that he had 
visited them in that house, but they had not seen 
him since his uncle’s death, except at the funeral. 
He had been often with them as a boy, riding about 
the farm with Mr. Brownlow, fishing in the brook 
with Michael, or taking Mrs. Brownlow and Lizzie 
for % a drive in the pony carriage when the latter was 
unwell. 

Great friends they had been in former days; but 
all that had been interrupted since Arthur began his 
career at the University, and of course there would 
be an end to it now that he was to be the squire, as 
every one supposed. 

“ It is very kind of you to como and see us bo 
soon,” Mr. Brownlow said, as lie rose and shook 
hands with him. But observing how greatly their 
visitor was agitated, he paused, and they were all 
silent for a time. Then, after a few remarks had 
been exchanged, Mrs. Brownlow, with her son and 
daughter, discreetly quitted the room, leaving the 
young squire alone with the master. It was likely 
they might have business to talk over. 

Arthur Neville was but a youth, not yet twenty- 
one years of age. He was at Cambridge, and had 
been sent for immediately upon his uncle’s death. 
He was sister’s son to the late squire. His father 
and mother both wero dead, but he had an elder 
brother Henry, as has been alroady told. Henry 
had inherited his father’s property, very little of 
which had been left to Arthur, he having been taken 
at an early age under his uncle’s protection. Henry 
lived chiefly abroad, but Arthur’s home was at Thick- 
thorn; and there he usually spent his vacations. 

“This has been a great shock to us all,” Mr. 
Brownlow said, when he found himself alone with 
Arthur Neville. 

“Yes, I can hardly realise it.” 

“So sudden ! But our dear friend was well pre¬ 
pared. A bettor man, or one more attentive to his 
duties as a Christian, I never knew. We shall all 
miss him terribly,” 

“ Of course you will.” 

“Though if it be as I have reason to suppose, he 
will ho well represented as a landlord. You knew 
him and all his ways so thoroughly, brought up 
as you were under his own roof.” 

“ You have not heard, then ? ” 

“Heard what?” 

“About the will?” 

“ No; it was all in your favour, was it not ? ” 
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“Yes, I believe so; buW* He paused, and 
seemed to be inoapable of saying more. * 

“ My dear Mr. Arthur, what ao you mean ? ” 

“ We were very much surprised— Mr. FelloweS as 
well as myself—” ^ , 

“Take your time, sir,” John Brownlow said; 
“ don’t put yourself about.” 

“I felt as if I must talk to some one,” Arthur 
Neville answered, as soon as he could control his 
voice ; “and you are such an old friend. You will 
not think the worse of me for speaking about such 
things at such a time, will you, Mr. Brownlow ? ” 
“No, sir; no indeed; but what has happened? 
The will is all right, I hope ? ” 

“ No; all wrong ! ” 

“ What can you mean ? ” 

“ There is no will.” 

“ How can that be? It was made years ago, as I 
know, and duly executed and attested.” 

“ True; and it was produced to-day, but Mr 
Fellowes fears it will be good for nothing.” 

“What!” 

“ Good for nothing ; it will not hold water. He is 
as much astonished and distressed as I am, or nearly 
so. It was made, as you say, several years ago, 
and in my favour.” 

“ Yes; I always thought that. Mr. Thornton 
gave me n hint more than once that you would be 
our future landlord.” 

“But he had altered it—cut it about and inter¬ 
lined it. No one can read it; no one can tell exactly 
what it means. Fellowes says he must have intended 
to make a new will, and used the old one as a rough 
draft, meaning to have it immediately copied and 
re-executed. I suppose that must have been the case, 
for tho alterations are evidently quite recent. The 
worst of it is that he has made such a confusion of 
it by repeated alterations and erasures that it is now 
in many important places quite illegible. If he had 
not been taken away so suddenly he would no doubt 
have had it all set right again ; but as it is, I f&ar 
he has virtually destroyed the old will without making 
a new one.” 

“ What—I am almost afraid to ask—what will be 
the consequence ?” 

“ My brother Henry will have the property.” 
“Your brother?” 

“ Yes, as heir-at-law. The estate will go to him 
at once; it is his already. Unless I can show the 
real intention of the will, and prove it as a valid 
document, it will remain in his j^ossession. His title is 
good till I can show a better, and of that Fellowes, 
seems to think there’s not much prospect.” 

John Brownlow was speechless; the look of dis¬ 
may which sat upon his features represented only 
too faithfully the gravity of the situation. Yet he 
could scarcely believe that the law, or even the facts, 
of the caSe could be as young Mr. Neville had stated 
them. It seemed incredible that a man of such well- 
known prudence and carefulness, and so exact in his 
business habits as the late Squire Thornton was 
supposed to have been, should have tampered with a 
document upon which so much depended. Even if 
he had done so, it must be open to question whether 
the intention of the will might not be made suffi¬ 
ciently apparent to render it valid and effectual in a 
court of equity. 

“Did you see the will yourself ?” Jtor* Brownlow 
asked. ' ^ 

„ “Most certainly J did* In some places it?was 
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quite illegible; in ptherd it had been interlined, 
while the original clauses remained, so that one 
part of it would contradict the other.” 

u And what did Mr. Feliowes think about it ? ” 

“ He fears that nothing cas? jbe done with it. He 
has taken charge of it in my interest, and will get 
the best opinions and advice.” My uncle had 
evidently got confused with his alterations, and had 
intended to set the will aside and to begin de novo. 
But death prevented him.” 

“Are.you quite sure that another will was not 
actually made?” 

“ Feliowes would have known of it. It must 
have been attested, and the witnesses would have 
been forthcoming. No, there is no other will.” 

“ Where is your brother ? ” 

“ Henry is somewhere on the Continent.” 

“ What has he been doing lately ? ” 

“ I don’t know ; I hardly like to inquire.” 

“ If this will cannot be proved, and if there is no 
othor will to take its place, how will it be 'i ” 

“I shall have a share of my uncle’s personalty, 
which is but small.” 

“ And the real estate—the Hall—the land ? ” 

“ Henry will have it all.” 

“ Absolutely, for his own ? ” 

“Yes, absolutely.” 

“It is a terriblo thing to think of. I can’t and j 
won’t believe that it will ever come to that.” 

“ It must come to that unless the will can be de- 
ciphered and maintained.” 

They sat and looked at eacli other for a long timo 
without speaking. 


ANTS. 

"a ui iuc urr “ kxckkmno ui.sk.” 

BY Tin: KKV. \V V. WHITE, J[ A. 

I. 

N entrancing charm 
undoubtedly clings to 
the marvellous history 
of “Ants,” most ap¬ 
positely designated 
by the Inspired Na¬ 
turalist “ a little 
people,” but “exceed¬ 
ing wise.” From the 
timo of Solomon to the 
prosent, the movements and 
economy of this liliputian 
race havo awakened in the 
contemplative and observant mind feelings of the 
deepest interest, well-merited respect, and unfeigned 
astonishment. Whether it be in the record of revouled 
truth, in the chronicles of heathen mythology, in the 
pages of historians, in tho songs of poets, in the 
enchanted ground of elf-land, amid tho graphic 
records, of travellers’ experiences, in the letterpress 
of British essayists, between the attractive covers of 
serials and periodicals, in the columns of newspapers, 
in the archives of Governments, in the popular 
literature on natural history, in the more systematic 
registration of the wonders of natural philosophy, 
and in the faithful observation and patient investiga¬ 
tions of the diligent student of physical phenomena, 
the power of their influence is felt, and the marvels 
of their presence is realised. 'Would the classic Jove 
Recede to the petition of iB&cUS; King of (Enopia, to 



repeople his kingdom, which had been depopulated by 
a pestilence, with a thrifty, industrious^ and valiant 
race ? According to his expressed desire! we learn. 
from the Metamorphoses of Ovid, the ante in an old 
oak-tree were changed into men, called by their 
monarch, myrmidons, from a Greek word signifying 
ants. According to Strabo, however, “they received 
their name from their industry, because they imitated 
the diligence of the ants, being continually employed 
in cultivating the earth, at first having no other 
retreat than dens and the cavities of trees, until 
iEacus brought them together and settlod them 
in more commodious habitations.” Gould, the 
biographer of those races of the little people inhabit¬ 
ing ourf island home, who made his careful observa¬ 
tions just 130 years ago, when little more than one- 
seventh of the ants now recognised as British were 
then discovered and distinguished, opines that the 
warlike myrmidons must have descended from the 
red ants, because of their sting, but in contradistinc¬ 
tion to this opinion of the worthy ant-chronicler, I 
would suggest that since tho ancestors of the myrmi¬ 
dons were black and inhabited the oak-tree, the 
beautiful and fragrant jet ant (Formica fuligmosa ), 
which as a rule forms its corridors and apartments in 
the heart of forest trees, must have been the pro¬ 
genitors of the loyal subjects of /Eacus. I should add 
that I have myself seen a strong colony of this 
brilliant ant inhabiting an oak-tree on Hampstead 
Heath, eighteen years ago, and I captured many 
specimens, which I now possess in good condition. 

\ TIJEIK PREHISTORIC ORIGIN. 

The history of tho little people, tho objects of our 
charmed contemplation, dates far into geological time, 
long beforo into man’s nostrils was broathed the 
breath of life. It is noteworthy that in tho tertiary 
formations of CEningen and lladoboj eighty-throe 
distinct species of ants havo been brought to light 
by tho diligence of scientific explorers. 

Many species have been found also in Amber — 
that beautiful topaz-coloured translucont substance 
which has been fashioned into ornaments to deck 
the fair and render our drawing-rooms and museums 
attractive. We may well believe that it existed 
in a fluid or viscous state, having exuded from 
prehistoric pine-trees and afterwards hardened, 
and, it may be, subjected to the action of subter¬ 
ranean heat. All kinds of extraneous bodies have v 
been discovered entombed in this fossil gum. 
Insects, leaves, drops of wator, bits of metal, grains 
of sand, and little stones havo been descried in 
tho translucent prison-houso. It has been asserted 
that no fewer than 800 species of insects have been 
found in amber, somo recognised as similar to 
existing species, but mostly belonging to extinct 
genera. 1 havo seen a piece of amber in which. 

I noticed a party of the little people to the number 
of the mystic seven, and so transparent were the 
walls of their ancient prison-house, that the form, 
the colour, the position of tho little creatures were 
distinctly visible, and so beautifully had they been 
preserved by Nature’s unerring and skilful agency, 
that you could fancy that they had been incar¬ 
cerated but the day before, instead of having been 
placed under durance and cast into their crystal 
prison myriads of years ago by tbe irresistible 
force of gravity, which would cause the sluggish 
rill of amber resin to trickle down the gig&ntio 
stems of ancient pihe-tree* yrhich pnee It may 
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be formed part of tke forest which now slumbers 
beneath the Baltic wave. The translucent topaz- 
- coloured stream, thus influenced by gravitation, 
Would roll gently down the prehistoric coniferous 
trunks, up and down which the adventurous 
and antique little people would be seeking re¬ 
creation and sustenance, as is their wont in these 
latter days; would arrest their progress and secure 
them before they would be able to escape, and ere 
they could extricate themselves from their inevitable 
entanglement, would hermetically seal them and 
embalm them for posterity in a crystal tomb. I have 
many of these embalmed creations in my possession. 

, It is an absolute certainty, therefore, that the little 
people erected their marvellous habitations according 
to accurate architectural rule; formed their subter¬ 
ranean corridors and tunnels upon principles as true 
as the most intelligent engineering skill could dic¬ 
tate ; ordered their households and trained up their 
young in the way they should go, so that the end of 
their being should be satisfied; carried out their 
principles^ industry, prudence, cleanliness, and 
forethought, according to the allwise direction of their 
unfailing instincts ; marching and counter-marching 
with never-flagging energy, fulfilling the while their 
allotted task in the great Creator’s plan with unerring 
precision and untiring perseverance, amid the sombre 
shades of the primeval forests of the tertiary geolo¬ 
gical epochs, whose decay is marked in tho sub¬ 
merged sands of the Baltic Sea, until the amber¬ 
weeping trees which had ministered to their sus¬ 
tenance had become their destruction. / 

ANCESTRY OF THE “ WHITE ANT.” 

TheTermes also (^commonly called tho “white ant” 
because of the constitution of its colony, its habits, and 
economy beiug strikingly similar to those of the true 
ant, though it belongs to a distinct class in the insect 
world.) has a still more ancient ancestral history. In 
my correspondence with my highly-esteemed friend, 
Mr. Frederick Smith, of tho British Museum, whose 
recent death is the occasion of sincere regret to all 
lovers of entomology, and who is so great an authority 
on the subject.of this paper, and to whose unwearied 
kindness in forwarding my investigations into the 
constitution and marvels of the ant world I cannot 
speak too warmly, I find the following intelligence:— 
“Termites are found in a fossil state in many 
parts of Europe, and they have been found in 
'England also in coal-beds. Then, again, they are 
found in amber.” “ The fossil species found in 
England is named Termes grandcevus .” It is, there¬ 
fore, an indisputable fact that the “white ants” 
lived before the beautiful oolitic Cotswolds were 
placed on their immovable bases, and when the coal 
which we so largely and thankfully utilise to for¬ 
ward our comfort and convenience was not yet 
formed, but when the mighty vegetable growth to 
which it owed its origin fringed the extensive inland 
seas which harboured the ancient Saurians, and was 
doubtless, in a measure, laid low through the destruc¬ 
tive agency of this little people. 

Bearing upon the association between ants and 
amber, I would mention a circumstance which has 
come under my own observation. There is one 
class of theorists on the nature and formation of 
amber who maintain that it is an animal substance 
similar to bees'-wax, and secreted by a peculiar 
kind of ant inhabiting pine forests. I think that 
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the error—which it manifestly i^-may have arisen 
from the fact that bits of resinous substance 
similar in appearance to amber, and which has been 
distilled from fir-trees, are sometimes found in* the 
nests of those ants who forage up and down the 
ine-trunks. For instance, the Formica rufa 9 or the 
ill-ant, called so from the heap of* sticks and pine- 
needles it collects together in order to roof in its 
many-chambered and extensive habitations, and some¬ 
times known as the wood-ant, because it as a rule 
dwells in aromatic pine woods, is generally found 
exploring the bark of the Scotch firs in its neighbour¬ 
hood, and we can readily understand that when it 
encounters any of these resinous exudations, either 
on the point of being detached from the bark or in 
its voyage of discovery to and from the nest meets 
with,them just fallen to the ground, it secures the 
prize, and, either alono or assisted by a willing 
comrade, conveys it to its nest, not, I believe, for 
urposo of food, for which it would not be adapted, 
ut for use or ornamentation in the construction of 
the common home. In India I havo learnt that the 
ant nests erected near the coast are ornamented with 
garnets which glitter in the sand that forms the 
bounds of tho sea. I have discovered just ninety- 
four pieces of hardened resinous substance, some of 
which are very similar to amber both in consistency 
and colour, in a nest'of tho wood-ant at AVeybridge. 
In ono bright translucent amber-coloured globulo 
/there appears to be an air-bubble, and in another a 
small lragment of a pine-needle. 

In Livingstone’s last journal, the great explorer 
describes the exudation of gum from tho copal-tree 
in Central Africa, and as it falls to tho ground 
encountering the passing insoct, which may remind 
us of tho phenomenon of tho formation of amber 
which the encased pine-needlo also surely illustrates. 
From taking a hurried peop into tho ant world as it 
once was we aro led naturally, theroforo, through the 
shadows of tho amber-woeping trees, to take a peop 
into tho ant world as at presont constituted. 

FIRST SIGHT OF THE “LITTLE PEOPLE ” AT HOME. 

The lines of my first discoveries in the ant world 
radiated from London, and for the sake t of old 
reminiscence, and, moreover, that you, my (attentive) 
readers, may share my first glad surprises, I would 
urge you to accompany me in imagination to the 

E leasant neighbourhood of Blackheath and enjoy a 
ealthful enterprising ramble through sunny field 
and sombro wood. The morning air is invigorating 
and exhilarating. It is, you may suppose, in the 
month of January, 1861. The bitter frost is gone; 
the pools, however, are still ice-bound, and the rivulet, 
gathering strength from melting snow,gurgles through 
the emerald^ meadows, for Nature, smiling, is for a 
while casting aside her wintry garments. The wel¬ 
come sun shines gloriously as he climbs the azure vault 
of heaven and wakens into songs of gladness the fea¬ 
thered warblers in the leafless hedges. The hare 
bounds gracefully across our path; the frightened 
game flutters with the well-known scream from wood¬ 
land cover. The sunlight reveals lichens and mosses 
creeping over the gnarled trunks and bare arms of 
British oaks. The fungi, too, we notice, helping to 
adorn and beautify ; and see ho\f beneath the 
gentiestpressure their biossomgo<M uj> as golden 
dust. We very soon cameu|K)n' ^ QP&tay 
6 1 theory little people'I am ini&^hdf, and not 
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ofce colony but jqaany; a raided turf-mound indicating 
the position of ea6h^eolony. Spade in hand we (for 
I was accompantll' by an interested lad), enter 
several of their sloping grassy habitations, in which 
we find them safely sheltered. And now let me give 
you the result of my experience. 

The teeming population we found rather drowsy, for 
it must be borne in mind that the little people gene¬ 
rally sleep throughout the winter months. Our violent 
and unceremonious entrance, and, to them, our violent 
and unaccountable attack, together with the sudden 
exposure in consequence to the life-giving energy of 
the sun’s cheerful rays, caused them, as we should 
do under similar circumstances, to start up and look 
about them, thinking and hoping perchanco that all 
is a dream; but no! all is reality, the attack is 
repeated, and both themselves and their winter 
quarters are removed by means of what to them 
would appear a lever of curious shape and monstrous 
size. Some being crushed tho while, dismay spreads 
throughout the colony; not a few run hither and 
thither to ascertain the cause of the fatal intrusion 
upon their privacy, and when they gaze in wonder 
at tho two grim giants working the implements of 
aggression, terror-stricken they seize their tender 
offspring in their arms and endeavour to carry them 
out of harm’s way. The efforts of tho many aro, 
however, unavailing ; they are safely captured, taken 
prisoners, and, together with their young, their farm 
stock, and the many chambers of their curiously,- 
fashioned domicile, placed in a receptacle with which 
we, with considerable foresight, had provided our¬ 
selves ; and when I mention that these colonists, nui i- 
bered by hundreds if not by thousands, with their 
countless little ones, their cattle, and the corridors, tho 
saloons, tho dormitories, and the nurseries of their 
well-appointed, marvellously-constructed messuage, 
were, on my return from my successful raid, deposited 
for the sake of observation in a glass vessel, not twelve 
inches iu diameter and in depth, it will readily be 
acknowledged that tho assertion of Solomon is amply 
vindicated, that tho subjects of our contemplation are 
a little, a very little people. 

REPRESENTATIVES 01' TWO TRIDE3 UNDER SAME ROOF. 

To make, however, assuranco doubly sure, let 
us take two in our hands and oxamiuo them. 
Our surprise is awakened when we find that they 
differ in colour—one being yellow and tho other 
red. Careful investigation assures us that they 
are representatives of two distinct tribes of tho 
little people, the yellow far outnumbering tho red, 
and though we find them both living amicably under 
the same roof, yot occupying distinct though adjoin¬ 
ing tenements, with separate apartments, entrances, 
and establishments. They do not always live thus in 
friendly juxtaposition; far oftener apart. I have 
found them occupying the same hillocks on the glebe 
land, Stonehouse. The name of the yellow ant is 
Formica flaw, and of tho red, My r mica scab rinod is. 
Both species are common. The mounds of the FI ami 
may frequently be noticed in meadows, on the sides 
of railway cuttings and embankments, and on the 
grassy slopes ana summits of hills, where I have 
often seen them adorned with the sweet perfumed 
thyme. 

. rOPTJLAH NAUJte OP THE 44 LITTLE PEOPLE.” 

An ftnornt i$Ma$ ifo* nn wt Shake¬ 
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speare, in King Henry iv, puts these words in tbe 
mouth of Hotspur: 

“ Why, look you, I am whipp’d and scourg’d:with rodo, « 

Nettled and stung with pismires, when t . hear of . , . . 

Bolingbroke." 

Pismire , I understand, is a Danish word, from puid 
and mtjre, signifying such ants as live in hillocks. * 
The common name, however, for ant is Emmet. 
When exploring in the neighbourhood of Stonehouse, 

I came across a Gloucestershire peasant lad, and 
interrogated him as to his knowledge of ants. He 
had never heard of them. I then showed him some 
of the little people who had formed their habitation 
in a hillock in the very meadow where lie was tend¬ 
ing his cattle. He exclaimed, evidently recognising 
them as old friends, “They be emmets; I’vo seen 
them running up and down yon bank.” Emmet is 
derived from tho Saxon comet, amiette, and so ant, 

, and signifies those that live under stones and old 
I ruins, since, instead of raising hillocks and construct¬ 
ing their houses in and beneath them, so that, in 
| consequonco of the sloping sides of their turf-covered 
I roof, tho rain of heaven falls away, and thoy them- 
! selves are kept dry, they oftentimes arrange their 
j homes beneath the shelter of old walls and stones, 

I which of course answer equally as well tho desired 
| end. 

i At the foot of one of the slopes of Stinchcombe 
| Hill, in the autumn of 1876, I found a colony of 
! Jlyrmica scabrinodis under almost every stone I saw, 
and there wero many scattered over the greensward; 
and in company with ono colony I discovered two 
specimens of a very rare ant, which I had never found 
before; and the following year, when investigating 
the same interesting ground with my elder son, I 
came upon a strong and independent colony of tjiis 
same rare ant. My young companion having turned 
over a stone, called out, “ Here are some black 
ants! ” and to my surprise and pleasure, there were 
disclosed several passagos lined with theso little 
colonists, the light reflected from their pplished bodies 
giving them the appearance of so many black beads. 
The name of this ant is Mynnecina Latreillii , and it 
possesses the singular instinct of feigning death on 
being touched. Strange to say, I found one of this 
rare species last yoar in a ripe strawberry in my 
garden. I should mention that within a radius of 
about six miles from Stonehouse I have discovered 
no less than nine distinct species of ants living under 
stones, bearing the following names:— Formica nigra , 
Formica fusca , Formica flaw , Formica aliena , Formica 
canicular ia, Myrmica scabrinodis , Myrmica Icccinodis , 
Myrmica ruginodis , and Myrmiccna Latreillii. 

As I have found Formica flue a and Myrmica scabri¬ 
nodis residing in different parts of tlio same hillock, 
so I have found them peacefully located under the 
same stone near Stonehouse, and also in the oharm- 
ing neighbourhood of Lynmouth and Minehead, 
the different species, however, maintaining perfectly 
distinct establishments under the common roof. 
When dislodging the stone and disturbing the two 
colonies, the two species, pouring out of their respec¬ 
tive chambers to ascertain the cause of the disturb¬ 
ance, have not unfrequently come into contact, and a 
desperate conflict has .ensued, the unhappy conse¬ 
quence possibly of a misunderstanding having sprung 
up as to the occasion of their discomfort, ana each 
attributing it to the unwarrantable interference o# its 
near neighbour. * ' 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY IN CANTON. 


\X7HAT chiefly strikes the traveller on arriving in 
V V Canton is, not so much the temples, though 
of these there are, I believe, about eight hundred 
dedicated to gods and goddesses innumerable; it is 
the common street life which fascinates tho eye and 
bewilders the mind. He is in a vast city, with 
countless streets extending for miles in every direc¬ 
tion, all narrow, rarely exceeding eight feet in 
width, and/hung on either side with symbols 
of trades, or with tall wooden signboards, from 
fifteen to twenty feet high, some black, others 
scarlet or emerald green, but all alike bearing 
large gilt characters, which, though really nothing 
more than the name of a shop, appear to our 
ignorant eyes both beautiful and mysterious. 
Picture to yoursolf these busy streets, thronged with 
an ever-moving crowd of Chinamen, nearly all 
dressed in blue, and all, without exception, with 
quaintly shaved heads, and that long plait of glossy 
black hair which we so irreverently, and in defiance 
of natural history, persist in calling a pigtail. There 
is no drowsiness here. All are intent on their own, 
business, and hurry to and fro, yet never seem to 
touch or jostle one another. 

All are on foot, except when a foreigner, woman, 
or mandarin is carried along on men’s shoulders in a 
curious closed-up chair. The wonder is how the 
hearers can make their way through the crowded 
streets; but they keep up a constant shouting, and 
the patient people stand aside; so tho cumbersome 
chair passes Tapidly, unchecked by tho multitude of 
busy tradesmen, who also hurry along, each carrying 
on his shoulder a pole, from which are suspended 
his very varied goods. Thus a confectioner, or 
baker, hffB two large boxes, with trays of good 
things; a fishmonger carries two large flat tubs full 
of live fish, that most in favour being a long narrow 
flat fish, resembling a silver sword; or perhaps he 
carries two trays of bleeding fish, cut up into por¬ 
tions suited to the humblest purses. The butcher 
likewise has two trays of raw meat, divided into 
infinitesimal portions, of dubious animals. The gar¬ 
dener brings his flowers and vegetables, slung in two 
largfr'fl&t baskets; the artificial florist carries his in a 
box with trays, and rings a sort of small bell as he 
goes along; and the barber carries his quaint scarlet 
stool* brass basin, and razors, ready to do any amount 
of shaving and hair-dressing in the open street. Our 
old apple-women are represented by men selling 
sugar-cane and oranges all ready peeled, these being 
sold for a* smaller sum than the unpeeled, inasmuch 
as the rind is worth more for medicinal purposes 
than the fruit itself. The t water supply is carried on 
by men rushing along with full buckets. 

One singular feature in the streets of Canton is the 
multitude of blind beggars, who. go about in strings 
of eight or ten together—literally the blind leading 
the blind. Nor are other beggars lacking—wild, 
unkempt-looking creatures, who gather in picturesque 
groups round the clay ovens, Where, on payment of 
infinitesimal coin, savoury food is prepared and 


served out to them, smoking hot, in small China 
bowls. 

I believe the chief secret of the fascination which 
these streets must possess for every artist, lies in tho 
fact that every house is open right away to the back, 
revealing home life in its inmost recesses, and where 
you can turn your eye aside from looking along the 
street, either to right or left, each shop frontage of 
ten feet reveals a scone which would make the fortune 
of tho artist who could render it faithfully. Here a 
shop is not merely a receptacle of articles for sale; it 
is also a manufactory, where, if you have leisure to 
linger, you can watch each process from tho begin¬ 
ning; and, if tho various things in common use 
among these strange people strike us as quaint, much 
more curious is it to see them actually mado. 

Limited, moreover, as is tho space in their tiny 
shops, each has at least three shrines set apart for 
family worship. At the threshold is a tablet to the 
earth gods, before which on certain evenings are set 
^ed tapers and incense sticks. Within the home are 
the ancestral tablets and the altar of the kitchen god, 
each of which requires many offerings and an ever¬ 
burning light. A vast multitude of shops have also 
an altar to tho god of wealth. As seen from the 
street, the central and most striking object is invariably 
tho name of tho shop paintod on a large board in 
gold and bright colours, with so much carving and 
gilding as to make it really a gorgeous object. 
Above this is generally placed an image or picture of 
some lucky sago, or the god of woalth, while below 
are two gaudy fans, to which at the New Year fes¬ 
tival are added enormous ornaments of gold and 
colourod flowers, while gay lanterns of vory varied 
form and pattern hang in front to light up the whole. 
Even in the countless boats which throng the river, 
oach the only home of a whole family, probably con¬ 
sisting of three generations, thero is not ono in which 
a comparatively large corner is not given up to the 
domestic shrine ; and the fact that a large number of 
the boat population have become Roman Catholic 
does not visibly affect tho custom, the image of the 
Blessed Virgin replacing that of the goddess of 
mercy. 

I wish I could give you a faint idea of a thousandth 
part of what I saw in my first morning’s walk 
through the principal streets of Canton before we 
even began to explore its temples and other wonder¬ 
ful sights. This was merely an idle morning ori foot, 
when we had leisure to look about us and watch the 
preparations already being made for the great New 
Year festival. The tall signboards in the open 
streets were now being adorned with festoons of 
crimson cloth and large tassels and bunches of gilt 
flowers, adding yet more colour to the scene, While 
here and there mats hung across the narrow;apace 
above our heads broke the line of clear blue sky 
and cast a deep cool shadow belowv At intervals the 
streets are spanned by stone arcto|y^fc^ng part 
of the fireproof walls which divide tha rity into small 
sectidpr^pd having strong fireproofidoors which can 








































t be $oaed in case of any disturbance. These arch- 
vaj^^t Uv g^«taffly sculpture and 

* Bt^now and then some great man was borne 
past us in hj& heavy chair, followed by lesser men 
ri<Eh£, %hile retainers on foot ran before to clear the 
way!. No#it was a marriage party, the bride’s chair 
gorgeous With scarlet and gold, and her wedding gifts 
earned id scarlet boxes, all supposed to be full. Soon 
after we met a great procession in honour of some 
idols Which were; conveyed along in gaudy cars, and 
prece<l^4by crowds of small boys carrying lanterns 
and banners. Then a funeral overtook us, with 
mourners all dressed in white, bearing the dead in 
the missive wooden coffin which had probably been 
given him many years previously by his dutiful 
children? aad which even now was not on its way to 
burial^ but to be laid in the City of the Dead, there to 
remain in its own hired house, rented at so much a 
month, perhaps for years, till the priests chose to 
announce that the auspicious moment for burial had 
at ttypgtfi arrived, when it might be laid in a horse- 
• shoe-shaped tomb on some bleak hillside. 

I went a few days lator to visit this City of the 
Dead, and an extraordinary place it is. Just outside 
the city walls lie a vast expanse of barren hills, all 
covered,with the graves of nameless dead. You pass 
a BmaU lake shaded by trees, where a multitude of 
white cranes roost j and, passing through a walled 
enclosure and the court of a small temple with gilded 
images, you outer the city, which is laid out just like 
a city of the living, in a labyrinth of streets of small 
houses, in each of which rest from one to three of 
these .large wooden coffins, hidden by a scroen, in 
front of which stands an altar with the usual altar 
vessels for flowers, lights, and incense. These for 
the dead are mostly of the coarsest green pottery. 
Bar&e*gaily-dressed figures* all of paper, guard the 
four corners of the room, silk or paper lanterns hang 
from i^e toof, and some have very showy state urn- 
brqll&s, all mild© of paper, gilt and coloured. Some 
have horses, Others a complete apparatus for opium 
smoking^ but all in' paper. The dead are supposed 
to require many things in the far country, but they 
are easily satisfied. Houses, horses, boots, boxes, 
rolls of Silk, large lumps of gold and silver money, 
are, ell acceptable, but they need only be mado of 
pager* bamboo, and are offered as burnt sacri¬ 
fices, The food, offered is very real, figs roasted 
whole,.and other delicacies, but happily the hungry 
deed only* care to featLql^tfee smell, the impalpable 
e&riiee^&nd are content to let their descendants euioy 
the.subatanti^ The City of the Dead has 

what I ajay -call suburbs of wretched outhouses, 
wh^e pe^geglected coffins are placed. Belatives, 
we^.#>;peiltog : h^use-rent and waiting many years 
fo*^ the prieste -tO;] declare the lucky moment for 
bu^aJ^have at Aiaat stopped payment. Then the 
cofear are remejid, jto these sheds to await permis¬ 
sion from the authorities for burial at some spot on 
the shrroundingrhSls. 

Aft#r; acting ihii place, I paused with far greater 
intent lefore the ma^y shops which exist for the 
sole ompoee of ragtag 1 gold and silver paper money 
arti&es$*|>e burnt as offerings to the dead. 
Ttyen we explored shops where curious masks and 
gorgeeus crown and otheri theatrical properties are 

a thou¬ 


sand to a dollar; and we lingered long, watching 
jewellers making exquisite ^p&aenw v 'Of Whig- 
fishers* feathers, green and ; ihlaid* h£e 

enamel oh a gold ground. A * tow ^teps # fertiier 
we paused beside an ivory-carver, procfucing ihe 
most delicate and costly work, undisturbed*^by 
passers-by. Next we halted to see the 
of rice being husked and pounded by foot mills, hhd 
wheat ground to flour by bullocks turning grind¬ 
stones. It was so odd to be standing in the street ' 
and to look in at a narrow frontage, past a family 
party quietly dining, and to see away into the long 
perspective of a far back store, wherein at least a 
dozen of these primitive bullock mills were working 
in a line. Beyond the blue haze and gloom of this 
interior we could see bright sunlight in the inner 
court, where the women were Bpinning cotton. Then 
wo turned into a glassblower’s house, and watched 
the glass being blown into the form of a huge globe, 
then cut in pieces and flattened in a furnace. CIobq 
by were a family of weavers, weaving beautiful 
flowered silks in hand looms, by a process called 
draw-loom, a lad sitting on the top of the machine 
working witli hands and feet, pulling up a series fof 
cords which produces the pattern. Next we paused 
to see silk embroiderers producing most artistic 
pictures of needlework, heedless of our presence. 

Need I tell you how gladly we would have 
lingered for hours at the shops of paper umbrella 
makers, fan makers, artificial flower makers, design¬ 
ers of quaint and beautiful lanterns, and lamps of all 
sorts ? Coopers, carponters, wood-carvers—-each had 
its own special interest for us. Even the tailors cut¬ 
ting out strange silken garments, and tlio washermen 
ironing, wero novelties in the.way of street scenes; 
and the very tallow-chandlers become picturesque iu 
this country, with their bunches of little rod candles 
for domestic shrines, and gorgeously ornamented 
ones for the use of the temples and wealthy men. 

But we hurried past all these that we might seo 
the precious jade stono being cut in the most primi¬ 
tive hand machines. One whole street was entirely 
occupied by jade shops, of which we also saw au 
immense market, which is only open in tlio early 
morning, and whore thousands of stalls ore ranged 
in long lines, selling nothing else. Considering the 
large prices commanded by the smallest jade orna¬ 
ment, the value here represented must have been 
something enormous. Then came more ivory-car¬ 
vers, and workers in kingfishers’ feathers, and then 
a whole street for the sale of beautiful blackwood 


furniture, which is really made of Singapore red¬ 
wood, but which takes a colour and polish equal to 
the finest ebony, and is far less brittle, and 1 think 


the goods produced are handsomer than the black 
carved furniture of Bombay. 

In many of these shops an unusual willingness to 
sell their goods at reasonable prices pjainlyjndicated 
the approach of the New Year, as did &lfo the number 
of street stalls for the sale of small curios* inasmuch 
as it is a positive necessity for all accounts to be 
settled before the close of the Old Year, and therefore 
a tradesman will sometimes even sell at a loss in Older < 
to realise the sum necessary to fillet his lxabffitles. 
Should he fail to do so, he is accounteddieflpraeed, bi^ 
name is written on his own door as 
business reputation is lost. and »o v o*|& 
forth give him credit.. J 
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whereby a creditor who has vainly pursued a debtor 
all through the night may still follow him after day¬ 
break, provided £9 continues to carry his lighted 
lantern, as if he believed it was still night. 

Another symptom of the approaching festival was 
the large number of peasants come in from the 
country with branches of early blossoming peach and 
bundles of budding sticks. These buds open in a 
few days, and bunches of small red, rather wax-like 
bells appear. Every man, however poor, and every 
boat on the crowded river, endeavours to have some 
blossom to greet the New Year. Pots of narcissus 
find ready purchasers, and the market-gardeners of 
Faa Tee find large custom from the rich mandarins, 
both for the adornment of their own homes and of 
their splendid guilds. In these gardens wo saw 
camelias, roses, chrysanthemums, and most fragrant 
Japanese daphnes ; also all manner of absurd figures 
of men, animals, and pagodas, the plants being 
trained over wire frames, while bells, hands, heads, 
and huge eyes of porcelain are added. Near these 
gardens we passed through a large fair, where poor 
people wore buying New Year adornments for their 
homes, chiefly consisting of paper scrolls with lucky 
characters, and bunches of gilt paper flowers. 

You must not suppose that the Chinese New Year 
falls on the same day as ours. On the contrary, it 
varies considerably, being regulated by the date of 
the now moon nearest to tho day when the sun has 
reached the 15° of Aquarius—that is to say, bome- 
where in the latter half of January. This year 
(1879) it fell on the 22nd January. Tho festival is 
kept up for about a fortnight, during which there is 
much play and little work. In fact, all who can 
afford it devoto a wholo month to feasting and recrea¬ 
tion and theatrical exhibitions. Public and private 
business are alike set aside as far as possible, and 
relaxation from all cares is the one thing aimed at. 
Tho seal of office belonging to overy mandarin is 
formally sealed up on the 20th day of tho twelfth 
month, and so remains for one month, a few blank 
shoets having beon stamped ready for use in case of 
any sudden emergency, and marked with four cha¬ 
racters in red ink, to prove that they actually were 
stamped boforo the festive day, when tho seal was 
laid by, a day which is always observed with much 
feasting and rejoicing. In short, it is the beginning 
of the holidays. 

Four days later comes the special worship of tho 
god and goddess of the kitchen, who are then sup¬ 
posed to ascend to heaven to give in thoir report of the 
good or evil deeds of the family to the Supreme 
Euler, so it is desirable to start them in a good 
humour. The Tartars, and all who honour them 
with meat-offerings, do so on the 23rd day of the 
twelfth month. Those who only give them vege¬ 
tables and fruits do so on the following day. They 
are not supposed to return to earth till the fourth day 
of the New Year. Their pictures are pasted up in 
every house, and are annually renewed. Every 
house and temple in The city now undergoes a regular 
house-cleaning; floors are scoured, walls washed, 
and it is considered an especially lucky omen to 
sweep the house with a broom made of bamboo 
shoots. In rich men’s houses oarpets are laid down; 
the beautiful blackwood furniture is covered with 
criinson embroidered cloth; gorgeous gold and arti¬ 
ficial flower ornaments, banners, scrolls, charmed 
w<ftd* and d^a*ioM%%b hung m in the reception- 
rooms, wbitir*W also -wtbfra#cant plants. 


On eyery portal door in the whole city are fastened 
pictures . of two celebrated Chinese generals, who, 
three hundred years ago, were appointed doorkeepers 
to the emperor, who was nightly tormented by’pad 
spirits. So successfully did they keep watoh, and 
ward that the evil spirits never again erodedJbis 
threshold, and from that day to this they have been?\ 
reverenced as guardians not only of temple doors, 
but of * the threshold of every home ; and those who 
are too poor to buy their portraits at least mark 
their doors with the characters which represent their 
names, while on either side of the door they fasten 
strips of red paper, bearing inscriptions supposed to 
bring luck to the house. Sometimes you may observe 
that these strips are of blue paper, which, like the 
blue silk plaited with the hair, implies mourning in 
the house. Other placards, craving good luck for the 
dwelling and its inmates, are posted up by the 
beggars, who do not fail to claim their reward on 
New Year’s morning, when wise householders bestow ? 
on the beggars’ guild such largesse as compounds all 
claims by the fraternity for the coming year. 

So the preparations for tho feast go on. At intervals 
on tho last day and night of the year all people, of 
whatsoever social degree, present offerings and 
thanksgiving at their domestic and ancestral altars 
for care vouchsafed during its course ; joss-sticks are 
burnt, lamps and candles are kept burning brightly, 
and offerings laid before the shrines; gongs are 
beaten, and an incessant discharge of fire-crackers 
kept up. These consist of red tubes containing gun¬ 
powder, resembling miniature cartridges, and fas¬ 
tened together in rows, which, being thrown on the 
ground, go off with a sharp report. These, being 
let off at intervals before every door to frighten away 
bad spirits, produce an almost incessant and deafen¬ 
ing noise, und fill the air with smoko and smell of 
gunpowder. On the last night the noise* of crackers , 
reaches its height, and if only the evil spirits have > 
ears they must surely suffer as much as we, tho un¬ 
sympathetic white “ barbarians,” und flee anywhere , 
to get beyond its reach. v 

All who can afford it have a great family banquet, 
which is often prolonged for many hours, the multi¬ 
tude of small dishes and wearisome succession of 
courses forming tho great feature at a Chinese feast. 
Just before midnight fresh offerings are laid before 
the ancestral tablets, bonfires are lighted, presents 
made to servants and children, and those who possess 
new clothes put them on. All endeavour, at least, 
to have clean clothes for this occasion. 

To such as care to noto similar customs in many 
lands, it is worthy of remark that the red string, 
which has so long boen esteemed lucky in all parts 
of the world, has its place here. Copper cash are 
strung on red twine to give away on New Year’s 
morning, a red silk thread is plaited in the children’s 
hair, and small packets of cash or of melon seeds are 
tied up in red paper to give to friends. Eggs dyed 
of a deep-red colour also find great favour, especially 
as offerings to a goddess much worshipped by women, 
but I do not think the use of these is confined to any 
special season. I have seen them for sale all dyer 
China, from Hong Kong to Pekin, and from Christ¬ 
mas to Midsummer, which is the limit of my per¬ 
sonal observation. But eggs, on which quaint 
mythological subjects are painted, are only to he 
obtained at the spring festival. . 

To foreigners the interest of tho New Yealf festival 
culminates on its eve, when the streets are thtonged- 
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* with people, all buying and selling, every one hoping 
to profit by his neighbour’s necessities to drive hard 
bargains. The street known as Curio Street is lined 
from end to end with a double row of street stalls, 
where much trash, and occasionally some good thing, 
is offered for sale. Having examined the goods by 
daylight, we returned at night to see the great fair. 
It was simply a dense crowd, through which we made 
our way with some difficulty. Having filled a basket 
with trifles as mementoes, we had started homewards, 
when I expressed regret that I had not secured two 
white china lions for which we had made a bid; 
whereupon my companion most kindly volunteered to 
go back and fetch them. I sat for about half an 
hour, alone with a crowd of Chinese shopkeepers, 
who were having an angry discussion over their New 
Year’s Eve accounts. 

" We got home just before midnight, but even from 
the quiet of the Shamien—as the green artificial 
island sacred to foreigners is called—we could hear 
the roar of fire-crackers from the river and the city, 
and it continued for some hours. Indeed, there can 
be little time for rest, for long before dawn worship 
must be offered to the gods of earth and heaven, 
and sacrifices prepared, which are laid on a tem¬ 
porary altar in an outer room. These consist gene¬ 
rally of five or ten small cups of tea, the same of 
wine, also of divers vegetables, a bowl of rice with 
ten pairs of chop-sticks, an almanack of the new year 
tied with red string for luck, two or more ornamental 
red candles, and a pile of loose-skinned mandarin 
oranges, which, from their name (Kek, meaning also 
“ auspicious are considered a lucky omblem, and, 
as such, are given to ail visitors. After a salvo of 
noisy crackers to frighten evil spirits, the head of 
the household adores heaven and earth in the name 
of the assembled family, giving thanks for past pro¬ 
tection, and craving blessings for the coming year. 
This act of adoration is followed by another feu de 
joie and the burning of much joss-paper and mock 

* paper money. 

Worship must next be rendered to the domestic 
gods. Another set of offerings must be prepared ; 
small cups of tea and wine, tiny bowls of rice and 
vegetables, lighted candles and incense, burning of 
mock money. No animal food is offered on this day, 
and many families abstain from eating it, from rever¬ 
ence to the spirits of heaven and earth. 

The deceased ancestors of the family are then wor¬ 
shipped, and a third set of offerings, similar to those 
already given to the gods, must be laid before the 
ancestral tablets, which are generally kept in an 
inner room. 

On the first day of the New Year, all great man¬ 
darins and public officials are supposed to do homage 
to the emperor. Those in tho neighbourhood of 
Pekin congregate at tho imperial palace, w hore the 
emperor receives them in person. But as there are 
of course multitudes in all parts of the empire who 
can never hope to see their great master in visible 
presence^there is, in every important city, a special 
temple, called the emperor’s temple, in which the 
object of veneration is a throne representing the 
Dragon Throne of the Imperial Palace at Pekin. It 
is approached by a flight of nine steps, a mystic 
number; and on the throne is placed a tablet, with 
an inscription which is equivalent to the old Eastern 
salutation, “0 king, live for ever.” Tablets to the 
same effect are found in all Chinese temples, of what¬ 
ever denomination. 


To the imperial temple all officials flock, at about 
4 a.m., to do reverential homage to the tablets on the 
Dragon Throne, standing afar off as being unworthy 
to approach a symbol so sacred. They then make a 
regular pilgrimage to the temples of innumerable 
deities and sages of old, such as Confucius, the Queen 
of Heaven, the wind and fire gods, the god of litera- 
, ture, the dragon king, and many others. But as 
prayer should be offered in the first freshness of 
morning, many of the temples are not visited till the 
second day of the year, when they are thronged in 
the first dim light of approaching dawn, and the 
burning of joss-sticks and flaring joss-paper in the 
great braziers add to a scene at all times pic¬ 
turesque. 

Tho gods having been duly adored, homage must 
next be paid to all parents and grandparents, by their 
descendants, who kneel reverentially, while offering 
their Now Year congratulations. Much feasting 
ensues, and then a round of full-dress visits must-be 
paid ; richly dressed mandarins and ladies aro carried 
along in their closely-closed sedan-chairs, and friends 
on meoting stand still and bow repeatedly, while 
affectionately shaking their own hands. Sometimes 
sugar-canes are fastened on to ft lady’s chair, as a 
symbol of goodwill to the friend she visits. The 
visits are most ceremonious, involving reverential 
homage to all elders and superiors from juniors and 
inferiors. 

Relatives of a family coming to call aro lod to the 
domestic altar, where they worship tho ancestral 
tablets. Then sweetmeats and cakes are handed 
round, and tea, with either an olive or an almoud in 
each cup, for luck. Presents of eatables are sent to 
friends; baskets of tho lucky loose-skinned orange 
and cakes of cocoa-nut, small soods and sugar fried 
in oil and inado up into brown balls. These were 
given to us at tho house of a wealthy noble, whoso 
very kindly wife and daughters, seeing that wo 
thought them nice, not only insisted on filling our 
mouths with very largo pieces, but sent a large 
basketful home with us. We saw innumerable roast 
pigs and fowls being carried along the streets, either 
as gifts to tho living or offerings to tho dead, or to 
the gods. 

About noon we went for a walk through tho streets, 
usually so busy, but they seemed as if under a spell, 
all asleep. After tho noiso and hubbub of the pre¬ 
ceding night, this Btillness was the more remarkable. 
Almost every shop was shut, for it is considered an 
unlucky omen to buy or sell on the New Year, and 
poor indeed must be the man who will do so. And 
yet we certainly did see some very respectable clothes 
shops open, and others selling sweetmeats and other 
food ; still these are very exceptional, and most shops 
remain closed for several days. Indeed, the longer 
they can afford to do so tho more highly are they 
esteemed by their neighbours. The deserted streets 
were all red with the remains of the paper fire¬ 
crackers let off on tho previous night; and as to certain 
temples we visited, their floors wero litorally strewn 
ankle-deep with the relics of tho midnight battle 
fought with the devils. On the second day after the 
New Year we visited a great toy market for children, 
gay with images floating on silver clofids, bunches of 
gold and coloured flowers, and all manner of cheap 
playthings, a perfect Paradise for the little ones. 
There were also markets in the open greets, for the 
sale of .paper lanterns of every conceivable form— 
flowers' and fruits, fishes and animals, dragon-flies, 
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dragons, pigs, horses, crabs, etc. One very pretty 
form is fire butterflies so arranged as to form a square 
lamp. In some, quaint processions of figures are 
made to move round ana round by the action of 
heated air. Parents who have been blessed with off¬ 
spring in the past year buy lamps and present them as 
ex votos at tne neighbouring temples. Those who 
crave additions to their family also buy lanterns, to 
whjch they attach their names. They present them 
to one of the temples, where they are lighted from 
the sacred fire of the altar lamps and suspended for 
some days, after which they are sent back to the house 
of the suppliant, to be suspended before his domestic 
shrine, above which are placed small waxen images 
of the gods of rank, happiness, and long life. 

There are at this time all manner of processions in 
the streets at night, when men and women are 
dressed to represent characters in ancient Chinese 
stories; sometimes a monstrous dragon is represented, 
but he more resembles a centipede, the legs of the 
men who move him being plainly visible. These, 
with torch and lantern-bearers to swell the show, are 
among the amusements of the evening. 

The seventh day is ono of especial merry-making. 
On this day oven small-footed ladies of highest birth 
venture out. Some who can just manage to toddle 
a little, and the soles of whose silken boots do not 
exceed two inches in length, are supported by their 
large-footed women. Some have literally to be 
carried on the backs of their attendants. They go 
by river to various public gardens, and every canal 
and creek is crowded with ilower-boats, as they are 
called, filled with gaily-dressed and highly-rouged 
ladies, forming charming pictures of brilliant colour. 
Large family parties dino together on this day, and 
sometimes a small tree with many branches is placed 
before the altar of the ancestral tablets, as a symbol 
of hope that the family may never cease to flourish. 
Dinners are also given to tho poor, who aro sum¬ 
moned to the feast by messengers going through the 
streets beating gongs, and calling from house to 
house to bid the guests “Come, for all things are 
now ready.” Thus the New Year is fairly begun. 
A few days more to allow time for the effects of such 
unwonted festivity to pass away, and our Chinese 
friends once more resume their accustomed round of 
steady plodding work and frugal living. 

C. F. GORDON CUMMINO. 


^hc ,/Uto Hear. 

“ The king is dead ! Long live the king 1 ” 
How oft those words renowned 
Come back to me whemjoy bells ring 
With sweet and cheering sound ! 

Those bells that say, “ A Year is dead ! 

Another’s king to-day !" 

Aye, king, ere yet the echoing chime 
Of midnight dies away ! 

And though the wintry winds oft sing 
The dead king's funeral song, 

We know that round the new-born king 
Spring flowers will bloom ere long ! 

Then be thy sorrows what they may, 

Let hope dispel each fear, 

When all who meet thee, smiling, say, 

“ A happy, bright New Year! ” w 

LEWIS NpVBA. 
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GEOWING OLD GEACEFULLY. 

BY MRS. S. C. HAIX. 

W HO will daro to say that old people—old men 
as well as old women—cannot be classed 
among the beautiful ? Those who say so, or think 
so, are but little able to judge rightly of the best of 
God’s works. There is a beauty of ago as there is a 
beauty of youth; very different, no doubt; yet it is 
not too much to say the one advances quite as power* 
ful a claim to affection as the other ; and is, at least, 
as certain to receive it. Is there one of yoti, my 
young readers, who will not uphold me in this 
assertion, if you send memory some distance back, 
and call your witnesses from a Past ? Nay, let the 
youngest among you picture the beloved face made 
venerable by years, and decide whether it has not 
been also rendered beautiful by Time. 

There never was a falser assertion than that which 
tells us “ beauty is only skin deep.” Things material 
are not the only “joys for ever.” There is a beauty 
that never fades, and cannot die. It is the beauty 
of the soul that gives expression to every portion of 
the “ human face divine,” and makes that face 
lovely, though it be full of wrinkles, though the eye 
be dim, and the faculties are all of them more or less 
reminders that the inevitable change is nigh at hand. 
I ask my readers, the younger of them more 
especially, to summon from the past, or picture from 
the present, the countenance of some beloved whose 
expression is all beaut}’—tho beauty that tells of love, 
thoughtfulness, affection, hope ! * 

But I must not give them a sermon instead of a 
story. My purpose is to convey a lesson how to grow 
old gracefully. It is a sad mistake to suppose that 
what is becoming in youth is fitting in age ; that the 
dress, the manners, the “ ways ” of all kinds, may 
be the adornments of either. We know the fable of 
the donkey who, thinking to imitate the act of the 
pet dog, leaped into the lap of its mistress. Just 
as absurd would it be for the old to fancy they might 
do much that is appropriately done by the young. It* 
is more easy to put old heads upon young sheulders 
than to give to the aged the aspect—internal, or 
external—the seemly characteristics of the young. * 
The anecdote I am about to relate was told to hje^ 
long ago by a beautiful lady who passed from 
earth when I was young. It has been in niy memory 
ever since: fixed there, indeed. It was, I think, pf 
use to me then, and cannot but be useful to me now. 
May it so prove, both in youth and age, to tfiose tg 
whom I address m} r self. ' ^ j 

I had looked much longer than I was aware of at 
a picture which, of all the portraits J ever beheld, is, 
perhaps, the most lovely. It is or a woman in the 
rime, but not the pride, of beauty. I cannot tell what 
er age might have been when she sat to the great 
painter; I never thought of her age. I only know 
that the composition is a reality of exceeding 
sweetness, intelligence, and grace (with, it may be, a 
shadow of thoughtfulness that tells girlhood is quite 
passed). At this moment that pictured lady is before 
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. me; the full forehead, like an orb of snow, arched 
dark eyebrows, just of sufficient weight to 

* temper the fire of eyes, wWch look as if inspired with 
the “ light .of love ”—eyes whose colour it would be 
impossible to define, butequally impossible to forget; 
the nose small; the mouth full, but not large, with 
a peculiar expression strong in the promise of 
eloquence. You long for the “ honey-breath ” to 
divide those 

“ Twin cliorries, 

Whose every sound is music.” 

The throat, so round and swan-like, bends a little 
forward beneath that dark rich hair, and the simple 
flowers that adorn it are of sufficient importance to 
aid the unstudied grace of the whole figure; the 
bauds resting together—the great Art master be¬ 
stowed on them the skill that was necessary to 
ftnmottalise his canvas: they were the most beautiful 
^hands I have ever seen. 

I had looked, as I have said, much longer than I 

* was aware of, at this noble picture. I seem to see it 
"now.' The room in which it is hung is worthy of it; 

it is filled with those treasures of art and love that 
wealth alone can collect but taste only arrange. Yet 
the picture was to me all in all, nor did I perceive 
that its original was close to me until her sweet voice 
obliged me to turn round. Involuntarily my eye 
rested on the living woman , on her still beautiful but 
enlarged features—though when I felt the warm 
pressure of that hand, and sunned in the welcome 
of those unaltered eyes, I would not have exchanged 
the animate for the inanimate. She is, howevor, too 
quicksighted to be deceived. In a moment sho noted 
that I had made a comparison between the picture 
and the person, and glancing at it wjth womanly 
feeling, she said, “That was me.” 

“ Is you,” was the natural reply; and as I write I 
can feel it was so. 

^ “No, no,” she answered, 11 teas; I cannot believe 
In your is when I look there;” and she pointed to a 
mirror which showed a beautiful embonpoint, the 
head covered by a cap, and the bust shrouded to the 
very throat. “Time will do his worst with us all,” 
she continued, “ but I hold it to be a womanly per¬ 
fection to grow old gracefully. Did I ever toil you 
the story of the Venice Glass ? ” 

“Never.” 

“I will tell it to you.” 

* “A young Italian, a Venetian by birth and educa¬ 
tion, and of exceeding beauty, married, and left her 
native land in the prime and glory of her youth. 
Her husband held a high appointment at the Russian 
court, ahd the southern lady felt the chill and rigour 
of the bleak north sadly at war with her health and 
charms. Years r nevertheless, passed swiftly; she 
was greatly* admired, but, like too many beauties, 
She J%ad laid up but little store of mental treasure to 
enrich' 'those hours which are sure to crumble our 
beauties ixito dust, and must come if—if—wo live 
l&ng enough! By degrees younger women eclipsed 
her radiance—she was considered passes. The bitter 
truth was long concealed from her by self-love; but 
its knowledge came at last; the idea of approaching 
age haunted her day and nighti She looked on the 
various pictures taken when she was the 4 observed of 
all observers, * and did not think she could be 
changed. 

“ She looked in her glass. There were grey lines 
$mong the thinning glories of her hair, abd the 


liquid rouge was not of nature’s hue. Suddenly it 
occurred to her that the fault was iu her looking* 
glass ! Poor thing! she tried the finest Russian— 
aye, and Parisian, mirrors. They were all as untrue, 
the one as the other. All conspired in a fatal league 
against her sovereign beauty. If she could but have 
conveyed from Venice the glass at which she dressed 
her when a girl, she could see how she really looked. 
That glass was true—all others false! She wrote. to 
her beloved country and offered any money for the 
mirror, which upon her father’s death had been sold 
with the old furniture. Delays occurred, and she 
often spoke of, and still more frequently thought of, 
her Venice glass. The intimation even of a wrinkle 
was attributed to a flaw in the Russian reflector, and 
anxiety and ill-temper dimmed the lustre of her eyes. 
At last sho receivea information that the precious relic 
was discovered, and would be forwarded immediately. 
With what anxiety did she watch its arrival! how 
carefully unpack her treasure! The frame was broken 
and tarnished, but the glass—the Venice glass—was 
hers again! A few moments elapsed before she 
placed the companion of her youth, with trembling 
hands, in the most advantageous light. A few 
minutes more before she dared to look into her oracle 
—before she ventured to read her doom. Her hour 
had arrived ; she stood before her judge a faded 
beauty ! Alas, for the ingratitude of women! The 
next chime of her golden timepiece marked the 
destruction of tho object of her solicitude. Frantic 
with disappointment, she shivered it into frag¬ 
ments, while tears — proud, bitter tears—coursed 
each other over her cheeks. She looked down upon 
the fragments that were scattered on the floor, and 
oaeli threw back the distorted imago of her own face. 

“ I longed to whisper, 4 The change, proud beauty, 
is the work of time; the Venice glass is faithful to 
the last.’” 


Uavictue. 

Conjunctions of tite Plvnets in 1880.—A rumour has 
been current for sonio time in relation to an alleged extraordinary 
ronjunction of the principal planets in the year 1880, the baneful 
effects of which are to be felt in some remarkable manner on our 
own globe. We may at once state that there is very little 
foundation for such a rumour, for though there are twelve 
planetary conjunctions during tho year, thero is only one which 
presents any special interest to the astronomer, and that is far 
less attractive than the conjunction of Mars and Saturn *on 
■Tune 80, 1879, or many others which have taken place within 
the last few years. We have collected together the following 
facts relating to these phenomena occurring in the coming year, 
which may be of interest to our readers, and they may be relied 
upon os being correct. Mercury is in conjunction with Venus 
twice during tne year, with Mars three times, with Jupiter three 
times, and with Saturn once. The more brilliant planet Venus 
is in conjunction with Mars on September 7, with Jupiter on 
April 16, and with Saturn on May 1. These planetary conjunc¬ 
tions occur with about tho same frequency in difl&ent years, as 
a result produced by the planets revolving round the sun in 
longer or shorter periods ; and it must be Understood that these 
near approaches of tho planets'are only apparent, for they appear 
to be together solely because they are viewed from the earth in 
the same direction or lino of sight, while in reality they are 
separated from each other hy hundreds of millions of miles. In 
1880, the most interesting of these conjunctions, or apparent 
near approaches, is that which may be observed on the morning 
of April 16, when Mercury, Venus, and Jupiter wiU form a 
small triangle in the constraatg^Pisces, dhestde of which, or 
the distance between Vemmatfalftplter, 4dll be about equal to 
the apparent (Halneter of the' moon. The relative distances of 
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tha three planets can be cosily, inferred from the accompanying 
diagram, which is drawn for the exact time of conjunction of 
Venus and Jupiter in right ascension, or 2.16 a,m. In Europe 
the three planets will be above the horizon before 6 a.m., but 
most probably at this hour the increasing daylight will be too 
strong to enable them to be observed with advantage by the naked 
eye. Near the eastern horizon of Southern India, Ceylon, and in 
all countries near the equator, where the twilight is of short dura¬ 
tion, they will, however, present a brilliant and interesting 
spectacle before sunrise. At the times of the remaining planetary 
conjunctions'in 1880, the planets will not be favourably situated 
for observation with the unassisted eye, and therefore they arc 
not likely to create either a popular or scientific interest 
when they appparently pass each other in their courses around 
the sun. 


Eight Ascension. 



Relative positions of the planets Mercury, Venus, and Jupiter 
at the time of conjunction of Venus and Jupiter on the morning 
of A pi il 10, 1S80. 

Pn ices.—T he following list of prices is from tlie papers of a 
gentleman in Edinburgh. He evidently drew them up in order 
to show the wonderful rise in price between 1770 and 1808. We 
give them as atfoiding curious contrast with prices in 1880 :— 


1770. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

1809. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

A pair of (lacks .. 

0 

1 

0 

A pair of ducks 

0 

5 

0 

A noose . 

0 

1 

10 

A goose . 

0 

4 

0 

Doyen living ducks 

A i ump and leg of hoof . 

0 

4 

0 

Dozen living ducks 

l 

1 

0 

0 

0 


A rump and boiling piece 

l 

15 

0 

y stone and 12 lb. beef .. 

0 

12 

5 

The same in 1808 

l 

12 

c 

9 pints of milk 

0 

1 

l 

The same. 

0 

3 

9 

A month's bread .. 

0 

10 

0 

The same 

3 

0 

0 

Leg of mutton 

0 

l 

0 

'The same. 

0 

7 

0 

1 dozen eggs 

0 

0 

4 

The same. 

0 

2 

0 

A fowl . 

0 

0 

0 

[ The same. 

0 

2 

10 

A leg of veal 

0 

»> 

2 

i The same. 

0 

5 

0 

f» chickens . 

0 

1 

0 

The same. 

0 

r, 

10 

4 carts of coal 

1 

0 

0 

: The same. 

2 

0 

0 

Tho “ cart ” of coal 

is about a ton, wo believe. Among 

mis- 


ccllaneous notes wo find lump sugar set down in 1770 at seven- 
pence halfpenny per pound. 

Spanish Popular Education. —In a recent article from the 
correspondent of the “Times” in Spain, wo find the following 
statements : “ In the province of Granada, with a population of 
404,000 inhabitants, only 50,000 can either read or write. That 
province, in obedience to the law of 1857, ought to have 677 
elementary schools. Their actual number does not exceed 499, 
and for tnese, as a rule, wretched buildings and incompetent 
teachers are provided ; the children frequenting the schools are 
about 29,000 ; and they are often turned out and allowed any 
number of holidays to enable the municipality to turn a penny 
by lotting the school-houses for the purposes of masked balls 
and other shows or festivities, thus interfering with the pro¬ 
ficiency of the rising generation and cncoura^ng idle habits 
among them. In this matter of popular education, as in all 
other branches of well-being, the northern districts of Spain 
offer a pleasing contrast to the southern provinces. While in 
that of Granada, as wo have seen, 86 per cent, of the population 
are absolutely illiterate, in that of Alava 89 out of 100 can road 
and write : and the proportion is 85 per cent, in that of San¬ 
tander. Even these fatter numbers, however, are far from con- 
5 soling ; and it is melanchojy to think that in Spain—a country 
boasting of almost entire uiutjr of faith, living at peace with her 
Ghnroh, and boasting so large a number or tinfftaght ed— 


idle clergy— -so little should be done for the culture, both intel¬ 
lectual and moral, of the lower classes. We know with what 
zeal and eagerness the Roman Catholic clergy* stand upon their 
right of amply sharing, if not monopolising, the instruction of 
the people in England, in Belgium, in France, and wherever 
either tne State or the rival denominations take upon them* 
selves the fulfilment of that most essential part of their duty. 
But in Spain as well as in Italy the prieats for some thousand 
years had the minds of the faithful at their entire discretion, 
and yet their influence had never raised the intelligence of their 
flocks even to the present level of the benighted population of 
Granada. ” 

Manitoha. —The glowing description by [Lord Dufferin of 
the prospects of Manitoba will bo remembered, and had much 
influence as coming from so shrewd and enlightened a governor- 
general. Mr. Bridges, emigrants' chaplain at Liverpool, has 
lately received a letter from a clergyman in Manitoba, in which 
lie says : “I have settled two or three townships in Eastern 
Canada with emigrants, and have sent 150 people to the great 
Saskatchewan. I have only been here (Emerson, Manitoba) one' 
month, but I am so delighted with country and climate that I\ 
determined to write to you and see if we could not together 

i induce English Church tenant farmers to come out here. 

I Any man that can command £200 sterling on his arrival in 
! Emerson has every earthly security of becoming wealthy in five 

i or ten years.All my people that I have settled lh the 

j country are very sanguine and glad that they came.” 

[ The “Times” on Sunday Observance.— In a recent 
j leading article the “Times ” says : —“The fact is that, in spite 
I of the efforts of the Sunday Society and its friends, the people 
I of this country seem to be very well content, on the whole,.with 
I the Sunday as it is. Its observance is not very logical nor 
1 consistent, nor, indeed, very elevating in many cases, hut it 
serves its purpose as a common day of rest, for each man to do 
as he likes with, and that is what gives the institution its strength 
and permanence. The ordinary Englishman is now practically 
j eeitain of one day of rest in the week, and ho has a shrewd 
| suspicion that if libraries and museums and other places of 
f recreation and instruction were open the safeguards which secure 
Ins day of rest would one by one bo removed, and he would find 
! himself landed sooner or later in what is called 1 the Continental 
i Sunday.' In that case.competition would compel him to work 
| for seven days instead of six, or else to fall behindhand in the 
I race. We may regret on many grounds that this feeling should 
! exist, and we have no desire to press unduly the argument 
j commonly known as ‘ the thin end of the wedge.’ But that 
! the feeling does exist, and is very strongly entertained by the 
groat body of Englishmen, and by none more strongly than by 
• the working classes themselves, does not seem to admit of serious 
| question.” 

i IIolkar, Maharajah op Indore.— The following descrip- 
; tion, by Mr. Val Prinscp, of the dressing up the Maharajah for 
I his portrait, is amusing :—Tuknji Kao Holkar has been ill since 
Delhi; ho has even now fever, the result of cold, and requested 
mo to paint him as fat ns he was at the Assemblage, rather than 
as ho is now. IIo prides himself on his flesh, and can, they 
say, eat a whole wild boar unassisted at one meal! I must say 
I saw but little change in his vast bulk ; he looks a little greyer, 
but that may be that ho lias forgotten the dye this mortung. 
However, lie is certainly seedy, and that does not render Jus 
society or conversation any more fascinating. Holk^v. 
beau ideal of a rajah. He sits lolling about in hi$ big tSfimr 
while flies are brushed away by attendant slaves, and if his 
Kajahship leans back a cushion is put under head or elbow; in 
fact, a rajah for the Surrey Theatre—“the Great Mogul called 
Bello ”—the dream of one’s youth ; yet as sharp as a needle, and 
as cheeky and proud as the King of the Cannibal Isles with 
nothing on but a club and a few bends. Tho second day I Went 
there the Rajah had to put on his jewels, and what a sight f . ^ 
takes at least six men to dress him. There is the Hereditary 
Master of the Jewels, an old man with spectacles," who pula* 
them on with tho care of a real artist, while four men stand 
round with trays, on which are displayed jewels worth I do not 
know how many lacs. “ What shall I wear ? " says the Rajah. 
“ I think this handsome." And ho holds up a kind of peacock 
made of diamonds and pearls, “ Yes, that will do." And the 
peacock is “ offered up* to his head while he lazily turns from 
side to side, gazing with self-satisfied look into a glass, which 
originally cost eight annas (one shilling), and which, held by a 
sixth man, contrasts strangely with the jewels it is called on to 
reflect. Squalor and magnificence are found side by side br ail 
these rajahs’ abodes. Nope of them Have any^pnse of fity***^ 
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in fact, no native has. “ We won't put on these pearls, M cries 
the Maharajah, “for without them this looks more like a 
crown.” And this in India, the land of caste, changeless 
through succeeding ages? Why, this man’s ancestor was a 
goatherd, and he himself, for all his airs, would cheorfully pay 
any sum of money to he considered a Rajpoot; and while many 
Brahmins stand around with clasped hands, and probably his 
cook is of Brahminical caste, not one of them would oat with 
him, Rajah though he be. 

Purr Water for Drinking.— Mr. 0. J. Symons, f.r.s., 
read a paper at tho last meeting of the Sanitary Institute of 
Great Britain which thus concluded : “ Several causes are tend¬ 
ing to render pure water increasingly scarce in this country. 
Our population is increasing at a rapid rate, and therefore more 
clean water is required and more water is dirtied every year. 
Tho moorlands, whence much of our best drinking water comes, 
are yearly being brought into cultivation (which means being 
treated with manures, etc., which will dissolve and run into the 
streams). Our rivers have, many of them, become rather sewers 
than rivers; and, no matter how bright tho effluent water of a 
sewage farm may be, it is hardly pleasant to bo obliged to drink 
it. The tendency of our population to congregato in towns of 
great size renders the providing of an adequate supply of pure 
water for their use a matter of great diiliculty and magnitude, 
and, a& thero seem very strong reasons against the supply of 
two Qualities of water to each house, tho total volume of water 
required for our large towns is enormous. There lias, moreover, 
sprung up a sort of rivalry in the promotion of big schemes, and 
as thero is no public department to look after the subject, and 


the decisions are given by Private Bill Committees, who never 
have the national bearing of the scheme brought before them, . 
the result is that the rich and the venturesome have it all their 
own way, and the committees hand over to them in perpetuity * 
stores of water which, under a wiser regime* would bo duly 
administered for the benefit of the nation at large.” 

Octopus Climbing Trees.— Mr. W. Wyatt Gill, in his 
valuable and interesting book on the Pacific, “ Life in the 
Southern Isles,” stated that tho Octopus occasionally climbed i 
trees to eat the fruit. Mr. Henry Loe, F.z.s., an authority on 
this class of animals, thought Mr. Gill must bo mistaken in this 
statement, as no one had hinted at such a tiling except old 
Aristotle. He asked Mr. Gill to make inquiry on returning to the 
Pacific. Mr. Gill has just sent a letter fully confirming his pre¬ 
vious statement, attested by many native eye-witnesses, students 
and missionaries, who had no object in inventing such a story. 
The tree is a species of pandanus, of which there are three repre¬ 
sentatives in tho Hervoy group of islands. The screw pino 
(Pamlanus odor at Ls'$i nuts) has scented flowers on the male tree 
and hard fruit on the female tree. It is for this flower that the 
octopus climbs, attracted probably by the scent. So Aristotle 
wvs right after all. it is notable how often his observations are 
verified by modern science and research. In a recent number 
of “ Naturo " is a paper by Professor Huxley “ On certain errors 
respecting the structure of tho heart attributed to Aristotle.” 
In this paper Professor Huxley says of the Jlistoria Animalium: 
“As a whole it is a most notable production, full of accurate 
information, and of extremely acute generalisation of the obaer* 
rations accumulated by naturalists up to that time.” 


K aif from f(je Mrttit. 



HERE was a 
storm last 
night; the 
minute gun 
Doomed like a 
knell along 
the startled 
shore; 

Hither the tempest 
bore 

Weird cries which 
roused from slum¬ 
ber many a one: 
And yet so glorious¬ 
ly rose tho sun, 

It might have been 
a dream and no¬ 
thing more. 

It might liavo 
been, but that the 
rocks were high, 

And where sfie foundered there the bravo ship lay, 
Their own dismantled prey ; 

Majestic still, and as if loth to die, 

-Rearing her riven mast against a sky 
. Bright with the dappled clouds of early day. 


Only a wave-worn doll! which mutely brings 
Tidings of death that spared not innocence, 

But ruthless dragged it bunco. 

There is a time whon tho most trifling things 
Speak to the heart, and touch its inner springs 
With a strange power, a piteous eloquence. 

So these poor puppet lips have much to sav, 

Even the children know their story well ; 

Do they not dumbly toll 
Of othor lips, more rigid now than tlioy ? 

Lips that were laughter-loving yesterday, 
O’erwhelmed and buried in tho treacherous swell. 

Ocean ! Thou dost resemble cruel earth ; 

Thy wiles our dearest and our best destroy; 

They stifle hope and joy, 

Then hide the act with mockery of miith. 

Thou takest that which hath the greater worth, 
Thou givest back, perchance, a broken toy. 

And there are those who in tho dark abyss 
Of a more mighty, more mysterious sea, 

Bounding eternity, 

Wrecked all too soon, their goal untimely miss; 
They leave behind them some such waif as this, 
And only ruin marks their memory. 


Down came the fisher-folk, awestruck and sad, 
They saw the sun-kissed ripples round her glide, 
And men and women sighed; 

But the fair morning made the children glad; 
For them the distant wreck small meaning had, 
Until one simple token they espied. * - 


Alas, for lives thus w r asted ! lives laid low, 
Ensnared by sudden terror of the night. 

God claimeth as a right 
That for our time we something better show. 
Earth’s hoarded baubles crumble ere we go; 

Good deeds alone are lasting in His sight 

* s. E. <S. 




The Leisure Hour. 

BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 

AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAN D.— CoWptr. 
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NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 

CHAPTER III.—SYMPTOMS. 

No lease was she In secret hart affected 
But that she masked it with modestie 
In fearo she should of lightuessc be detected. 

— Spenser. 

A FEW words will be sufficient to explain why it 
was that the information which Arthur Neville 
v hftd brought, concerning the .late squire’s Vill, 
No. 1483. -JANUARY 10/1880. 


oxcited so much consternation in Mr. Brownlow wlfbitf* 
ho heard it. It was not alone that he was sorry' 
on Arthur’s account, who, as it seemed, would be 
deprived of the inheritance which he had been led to 
suppose would be bis; he was shooked also, and 
dismayed, at the thought that the property would 
pass into the hands of his brother; a result which he 
was sure Mr. Thornton could never have desired or 
contemplated. 

Henry Neville, the elder brother, was, it must bo 

P1UCR OKI PARITY. 
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told, a spendthrift, a waster, and a man of dissolute young man continued. “ He would be more grieved 
habits. Although only a few years older than Arthur, at this than any one else, if he could know it. He 
he had already squandered the greater part of the would hardly be able to rest in his grave.” 
inheritance to which he had succeeded at his father’s “ We must see what can be done, said Brownlow, 
death* He was a oonstant frequenter of the gaming- starting to his feet and pacing up and down the room, 
tables abroad, and of the betting-ring at home. “ I will see Fellowfcs to-morrow morning, with your 

It was partly on this account that the late squire had, leave. Keep a good heart, my dear young friend. It 
as was supposed, adopted the younger brother, Arthur, will all come right, I trust. There is a Higher 
as his heir. He would have done so in any case, con- Power by whom all things are ordered. Yes, verily, 
sidering that the elder was already well provided for there is a God that judgeth in the earth. We must 
by his father; but when it came to his knowledge commond our cause to Him. It will come all right, 
that Henry was wasting his substance, and living an I am sure—God helping us.” 

idle and disreputable life, he had again and again An appointment was made for next day, that 
declared that he would have nothing whatever to Arthur Neville and Mr. Brownlow might go together 
do with him. He had made Arthur the com- to Mr. Fellowos’s office, and then the former took his 
panion of his rides when visiting his tenants, had leave. 

shown him how to manago the timber on the estate, Michael had boen out in the meantime to see after 
and had prepared him in every way for the responsi- the cattle, and had heard from one of the men a 
bilities which would one day devolve upon him. It rumour of what had passed at the Hall; the man had 
was the squire who had sent him to finish his oduca- picked it up at the Coach and Horses, though he 
tion at the University, after which it was understood did not say so. 

that he was to make his home at Thiekthorn, and to “ Wliat is this about Arthur? ” he said, entering 
assist in the management of the property. the room where Mr. and Mrs. Brownlow and Lizzie 

And now, if it should prove that Mr. Thornton’s were again assembled. “ What has he been saying 
will had indeed been rendered unintelligible and to you, father?” 

invalid, Henry Neville, the gambler, the spendthrift, Mr. Brownlow did not immediately reply, 
the man of no religion, the atheist as somo said, “ They say thore’s a hitch somewhere. They say 
would be the squire’s heir; while Arthur, to whom Arthur is not to have Thiekthorn. They say it will 
the whole had been, in a manner, promised, would all go to his brother. What has Arthur told you?” 
have nothing, or, at best, only a share of the per- “It is of no consequence what people say,” Mr. 
sonalty. And the personalty was not large. Squire Brownlow answered. Then, after reflecting a few 
Thornton, it was well known, had never attempted moments, he added, “ But I don’t know that I need 
to save money. Simple as his habits had always hide anything from you. There can’t bo any secrot 
been, he had spent the greater part of his income about it; only the less it is talkod about the 
year by year, giving away the surplus in charity, or better.” 

devoting it to the improvement of his proporty And he told them what had passed botwoen Arthur 
and “putting it into the land” for the benefit Neville and himself. 

both of his tenants and of his heir. Thus Henry Mrs. Brownlow and Michael were full of surprise 
would have the chief advantage in every way. How and indignation. The former said but little; she 
long he would keep it was a question which Mr. was always particularly quiet and placid in her man- 
Brownlow did not like to think of. The estate was ner, but it was evident now that sho was very much 
not entailed, and might, he supposed, if it came disturbed. The latter gave free vent to his feolings. 
into Henry Neville’s hands, be put up to auction It would be a shame and a horrid sell for Arthur, ho 
any day and sold to the highest bidder. Mr. Brown- said, after ho had made so sure of the property, 
low himself might at short notice be turnod out of his There would not be much for him if he had 
farm, the* 4arm which he and his forefathers had held only a share of the money. Henry Neville would 
for three generations. But although that thought be a “ rum landlord,” lie supposed, though ho did 
occurred to him, it was only for a moment. He was not believe everything that people said about him. 
too much concerned just now for his friend Arthur He had never heard any harm of him, except that 
Neville to think much about himself. he was rather fast. 

“ It can’t bo,” ho said, again and again; “ it can’t “Wo don’t want such men at Thiekthorn,” his 
be. If there is justice in old England, Mr. Arthur, it father remarked, evidently much annoyed at Michael’s 
can never be allowed. Why, I can myself boar wit- way of talking. 

ness to what tho squire’s intentions wore. I will go “ We must make the best of him, though, if we are 
into any court of law to give evidonco. It stands to to have him,” said Michael. “ He may be a stirring 
reason that ho would never leave the proporty to sort of fellow, and do us good. We want a change 
your brother.” in some things.” 

“ I fear it would be of no avail,” Arthur repliod. At this juncture Lizzie, who had been sitting quite 
“ I have talked it well over with Mr. Eellowes. Of still, half hidden from view behind her mother’s 
course if is all new to him and to mo; but he takes chair, and had not uttered a syllable, rose hastily 
a desponding view of the case. Wo shall know more and quitted tho room. Her mother looked after her, 
in a few days. I am ashamed to think and talk so and seemed inclined to follow her, but on second 
much about the property my dear uncle has left thoughts remained where she was. She feared that 
almost before tbe vault is closed in which his remains John might get into an angry discussion with his 
are laid. You will not think me very unfeeling, Mr. son, as sometimes happened, and in that case a word 
Brownlow, I hope ? ” or two from her might be useful. 

“No, no, sir. I know better than that. Why, it Michael had been at an agricultural college, and 
is a public question, sir; a thing that concerns us had passed a good examination, os was shown by a 
all!” I certificate, engrossed and framed and glased, hanging * 

“ I loved him as if he had been my father,” the up by the side of the mantel-|iiece. He'prided 
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himself very much on his science, and was apt to 
speak slightingly of those who understood only tho 
practical side of a farmer’s work. Although he had 
a dutiful affection for his parents, he considered 
himself much superior, as an agriculturist, to his 
father, and would have given his mother instruction 
in the management of a dairy if ho had not con¬ 
sidered her too old and too fond of her old-fashioned 
ways to profit by anything that he could teach her. 
True, she was already famed above all her neigh¬ 
bours for the excellence of her dairy produco, but 
science might have put her in the way of doing 
greater things if she had not been so prejudiced. 

Michael, fresh from his college, thought himself a 
great deal wiser than his parents. He gave them 
the credit of it indiroctly, for they had sent him 
there and paid for his education; but he could not 
refrain from speaking, sometimes contemptuously 
and rudely, of the narrow views which they enter¬ 
tained, not only on agricultural matters, but on ques¬ 
tions of higher importance. He had an unpleasant 
way of asserting his opinions, throwing them in a 
defiant manner with a kind of snort, as much as to say, 
“Everybody who knows anything knows that.” 

Michael had been, if the truth must be told, a little 
jealous of his former companion, Arthur Nevillo, and 
did not quite like tho idea of having him as his squire 
and landlord at Thickthorn. Ho thought ho would 
be too much like his uncle—slow to make improve¬ 
ments, going on in tho jog-trot way which ho had 
himself learnt to despise. Ho did not want Mr. 
Henry Neville in his place ; but was inclined to tako 
his part, if only in a spirit of opposition, and to show 
his own liberality and fairness. He was not, as he 
took care to let every one know, so straiglitlaced in 
his opinions as tho generality of country folks, espe¬ 
cially thoso of Uulborough, who were a century or 
so behind their age; he maintained that every ono 
was entitlod to hold his own views, and to do as his 
own conscience would let him. 

He would have argued thus with his father in 
reference to the changes which might be expected to 
take place at Thickthorn; but tho old man was too 
much distressed just then to liston to him or to 
answer him. “ You had better go to bed, Michael,” lie 
said, treating him for onco as if ho had been a child. 
“ You vex me, and I am vexed enough already. I 
thought you would have had more feeling.” 

Michael acknowledged the reproof, bade his father 
good night, and said ho was very sorry if lie had 
hurt him ; he had not intended it. And in this 
softened mood he retired to rest. 

Then Mrs. Brownlow sought hor daughter’s room. 
Lizzie had been crying. That was not surprising ; 
but she was excited and rostless. 

“You are thinking about the poor old squire, 
Lizzie,” her mother said. 

She clasped her hands nervously and answered 
nothing. 

“It is a sad thing about this will,” she con¬ 
tinued. 

“ How do you think it will end ? ” Lizzie asked. 

“ I hope it will be all right for Arthur.” 

“ But do you think so ? ” 

“I don’t know enough about it yet, but we think 
as we wish.” 

“ What does Michael say ? ” 

“Oh, that is of no consequence. He would be 
qt)dt$, satisfied if the elder brother were at Thick- 
what is the matter*, dear Lizzie ? ” * 
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She was trembling. 

“ Nothing ailing, mother; good night.” 

“Good night,” said Mrs. Brownlow, looking at 
her daughter anxiously. “You are sure you are 
quite well 9” 

“Yes; quite well.” 

Mrs. Brownlow left the room, walking slowly 
along the passago, and stopping as if lost in 
thought. 

“Poor dear child ! ” she said to herself. “They 
used to like each other as children. Can she be 
thinking of him now ? I hope not. She would never 
have thought of him if he had come here as the 
squire. He would have been above her altogether 
then. Now it may be different. Perhaps it is only 
that she is sorry for him. I hope—I am afraid—I 
don’t know what to think.” 

More than one member of John Brownlow’s house¬ 
hold was troubled and restless that night. 

The master lay awake thinking of tho old squiro, 
and wondering what would be the result of his 
interview with Eellowos, the lawyer, on the following 
day. 

Mrs. Brownlow could not sleep for thinking of her 
(laughter, going over in her mind all tho little atten¬ 
tions and intimacies which had taken place between 
Arthur Nevillo and Lizzie in days gone by, and 
speculating whether anything would come of it if, as 
was likely, Arthur were brought down nearly,to their 
own level by the failure of his uncle’s will; won¬ 
dering whether ho cared at all for Lizzie, and 
whether she really cared for him. 

And Lizzie, feverish and anxious, hardly knowing 
whether she was pleased or sorry, tossed from side to 
sido of her bed, with eyes wido open. At one time 
sho was full of pity for the young squire deprived of 
his inheritance, recalling to her view his sorrowful 
countenance as sho had scon him, though only for a 
moment, when he entered the room that evening, and 
feeling yet tho touch of his fingers upon hor hand ; at 
another, comforting herself and him (if he could have 
known it) with tho thought that one might be 
happy without wealth, and that he would no doubt 
rise with the occasion, and prove himself a better 
man than if he had begun life under more favour¬ 
able auspices. Now sighing and reproving herself 
I for her folly; now smiling unconsciously at the 
' bright views fancy opened out for her in the future, 

! and wondering all the while how it would be decided 
about Thickthorn, and how soon the decision would 
be known. 

CHAPTER TV.—IN UTRUMQUK rARATUS. 

Ill blows the wind that profits nobody. 

— Shakespeare. 

Mr. Brownlow, accompanied by Arthur Neville, 
drove to Nobottlo and waited upon Mr. Fellowes at * 
his office on the day after the funeral. The lawyer 
had by that time consulted his books, and was better 
prepared to expound the law of the case in which 
they were all so deeply interested. But the explana¬ 
tion did not amount to much. It would be necessary 
to show what had been the squire’s motive in altering 
his will; but he had so marred and destroyed the 
document by erasures and interlineations, one upon 
another, that it was almost impossible to make any 
sense of it. Mr. Fellowes had been searching among 
„his papers for the draft of the will. It had been' 
prepared in his office, but not by himself, as he had 
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only recently succeeded to the business. It was 
usual to keep a draft or a copy of every document 
that passed through the office, but no draft or copy 
of the late squire’s will could be discovered. 

“ Mr. Webb could have helped us materially if he 
had been alive,” said the lawyer. 

Mr. Webb had been the late squire’s stoward. 
He had died only a short time before his master, 
and no one had been appointed in his stead. Mr. 
Webb had known all about the late squire’s business. 
After his death, the papers which had been in his 
possession were sent up to the Hall. He could, no 
doubt, have given important evidence as to Mr. 
Thornton’s intentions. Every one seemed to know 
what those intentions were, but unfortunately no 
one was able to say decidedly that the old squire 
had expressed them in so many words. 

After a great deal of consultation, two things 
seemed to be clear, namely, that there would be 
great difficulty in proving the will, and that the 
attempt to do so would be attended with considerable 
expense. Mr. Fellowes hoped that an arrangement 
might be made with Mr. Honry Neville. Arthur 
was not sanguine on that head, but ho resolved to 
take no steps until his brother’s arrival, ne might 
be expected at Thickthorn any day, and Arthur, 
though he was anxious to return to his work at 
Cambridge, made up his mind to wait at Thickthorn 
for him. In the meantime the will was to be sent 
up to London for examination by an export, and a 
case to be prepared also for counsel’s opinion. 

It was a dull, weary, anxious time for Arthur 
Neville. Everything in the house reminded him of 
the friend he had lost and of the fortune lie had 
failed to gain. He scarcely went beyond tho limits 
of the Thickthorn grounds, not wishing to havo to 
talk to strangers on the subject which, as ho rightly 
supposed, would be uppermost in the mind of every 
one whom he might meet. Mr. Brownlow came to 
see him, and so did Michael. With the latter ho had 
not much sympathy. He was too opinionated and 
too selfish. Michael would havo been glad, for some 
reasons, that Arthur should remain at Thickthorn; 
but if he could have been sure that it would make no 
difference to his father and himself as tenants, he 
would have been equally satisfied with a new man. 
A change might be good for them all, he argued; 
they had got too much into the rut together, and 
wanted some one with new ideas to give them a 
fresh start. It all depended upon what sort of man 
this Henry Neville might prove to be. If he was in 
want of money, as was generally believed, he might 
raise their rents or sell their farms over their heads. 
Still, somebody must cultivate the land; and he 
would not object to be the new squire’s steward ; or 
to set up a model farm on his own account, with all 
the latest improvements in scientific husbandry. 

,y Michael thought it good policy, under these circum¬ 
stances, to make friends, if possible, on both sides; 
and laidTiimself out in the first place to be agreeable 
to Arthur, to enliven his solitude, and to show his 
sympathy with him, intending, when the elder bro¬ 
ther should arrive, to accommodate himself to circum¬ 
stances. We need not condemn him for this as a 
double-faced and time-serving fellow. He was not 
that exactly. He was looking to his own interests— 
nothing more. He might have shown a more noble 
disposition if there had been any occasion for it; but 
he did not see the use of sacrificing himself when 
he could do no good to any one else; it was no use 
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throwing away a ohance on a mere question of senti¬ 
ment or partisanship. His father would not have 
acted as he did; but. his father had old-fashioned 
ideas about most things. Miohael thought he had 
seen more of the world, and had more advanced and 
more intelligent views than old Mr. Brownlow. He 
did not take any credit to himself for this supe¬ 
riority: it was a matter of fact, that was all. 
Michael prided himself always on looking at the 
facts of a case; he was scientific, he was practical, 
ho was “ common-sense ; ” he would tell you so him¬ 
self a dozen times a day, with a snort, so thero could 
be no doubt about it. He meant to accommodate 
himself to facts in the present instance. 

But Arthur found little pleasure in consorting 
with Michael Brownlow. Ho did not want his sym¬ 
pathy, and felt that his condolence was litilo less 
than impertinent. Arthur was vexed with himself 
already because he had allowed the question of the 
iate squire’s will to occupy so large a portion of his 
thoughts. He had loved the old man as a father, 
and mourned for him in his heart; but tho grief 
which he felt at tho loss of his friend and patron was 
too much mixed up with anxiety about the disposi¬ 
tion of his property ; and tho regrets which troubled 
him as he thought of the mutilated will had too 
much the character of annoyance and vexation. 
There wore times oven when he could not help saying 
to himsolf that tho old man was to blame. 

It was this state of fooling that Michael Brownlow 
folt most sympathy for. He looked at tho facts of 
the case, and, considering that Arthur had been 
cruelly treated, did not hesitate to express bis opinion. 
“It was, to say the least of it, foolish,” bo said ; 
“ a man of his years ought to have had more sense. 
He could not have known what ho was about.” 

Arthur combatod this notion. His uncle, he main¬ 
tained, had been to the last as clear-hoadod and 
methodical as ever. 

“Then you have the more reason to complain of 
him,” Michael answered. “It was wrong; it was 
cruel; it was almost a crime to troat you so.” 

“ I beg you will not speak so of my undo,” Arthur 
replied. 

“It is only for your sake,” said Michael. “I 
can’t help feeling for you ; it is a hard cbbo ; or will 
be if you have to giyo up the property. Wo are all 
very angry about it.” 

“ You will make me angry presently,” said Arthur. 
“ Whatevor happens I hope I shall nover allow any 
other feeling to prevail but affection and rospect for 
my dear uncle.” 

“Of course not; you are quite right. I hope no 
one will have cause to do so. But we are all of us 
affected by this—unfortunate event. It is a critical 
thing for us tenants. If, contrary to expectation, 
tho will holds good, it will be all right for you and 
for us. In that case I should be glad to bo of use 
to you. My knowledge of science, and my education 
generally, would qualify me, for instance, to act as 
steward to a much larger estate than this, and my 
acquaintance with all the tenants would be an 
advantage if you thought proper to avail yourself of 
my services in that capacity.” 

“ This is premature,” said Arthur Neville, anxious 
to put an end to the conversation. “ I must wait to 
see how things turn out, and then I must be guided 
by circumstances.” 

“ So must I,” Michael murmured to himself, and 
took his leave. . 
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I N 1745 Ireiand, or at least that limited portion of its 
inhabitants which then counted for anything in the 
national life, was in a most unusual state of content and 
even jubilation. Culloden had quieted its fears of a 
second Stuart restoration, and Philip, fourth Earl of 
Chesterfield, the most genial and graceful of vieoroys, 
was holding high state in Dublin Castlo. His Excel¬ 
lency and the Irish were in some respects well suited 
to one another, and wore never weary of exchanging 
compliments. Heoing that her viceroys in the first 
half of tho eighteenth century were constantly taking 
holiday trips across tho Irish Sea, use might well 
have hardened Hibernia to that particular form of 
suffering; yet Chostorfield’s brief absence on one 
occasion plunged hor into darkness and woe unspeak¬ 
able, if wo aro to believe a Dublin bard, who, 
condoling with hor, wrote : — 

“ All ! with thy Stanhope* all delight is flown, 

And a long Polar night of grief begun, 

Thy soul must sigh for its returning sun.” 

In another effusion of Hibornian blarney, written, 
we may suppose, when tho “ Polar night ” was over, 
the “ returning sun ” was addressed as the partaker 
of 

“ George's just renown, 

And brother to the heir of Britain’s crown ! ” 

The “heir” being Prince Frederick, whose illegiti¬ 
mate sister Chesterfield had married. He was not 
slow in returning these charming compliments. 

Tho acknowledged bello of his court, in 1745, was a 
Miss Ambrose, a Roman Catholic, whoso ancestors 
had forfeited a good estate in the west of Ireland in 
1049. With a wisdom not common amongst poor 
Irish aristocrats, tlioy had gone into trade in Dublin, 
and in 1088 were rich merchants in that city. By 
somo chance they escaped the troubles in which 
their co-religionists were involved after that your, 
and secured tho favour of the Williamite govern¬ 
ment. This made tho whole family staunch sup¬ 
porters of the Orange and Bluo, and. in the summer 
of 1745, when the Jacobite white rose was a pro¬ 
scribed emblem, Miss Ambrose, whom Lord Chester¬ 
field pronounced the “only dangerous Papist” ho 
had seen in Ireland, chose to mark her reprobation 
of it by appearing at a Castle drawing-room with a 
bouquet of flaming orange lilies in her corsago. As 
the gracious and astute viceroy bent to bestow on tho 
fair Whig that salute which was the peculiar privi¬ 
lege of an Irish viceroy of the olden time, he mur¬ 
mured tho following impromptu,— 

“ Say, lovely traitor, where’s the jest 
Of wearing orange on thy breast ? 

Since that same breast half veiled shows 
? , The whiteness of the rebel rose !” 

beauty of 1745 married an Irish baronet, and 


lived on into the first quarter of tho present century. 
In 1818 Shiel saw her in Dublin, a weird-looking old 
lady, with nothing left of her former charms but her 
clear intellect and conversational powers as she sat 
by the fireside, over which hung a full-length portrait 
of Chesterfield. 

The entertainments at the Castle of Dublin during 
his viceroyalty were almost as costly and splendid as 
those of JSt. James’s or Carlton House in later days. . 
The gloomy old rooms on Cork Hill glittered witli 
French upholstery of tho era of Louis Quinze, and 
were on reception nights transformed into gardens 
filled with beautiful shrubs and flowers in grassy 
lawns intersected with rivulets of perfumed water. 
The example of tho viceroy was not lost upon the 
Irish aristocracy. Naturally pleasure-loving and fond 
of show, they lived at this period in a whirl of feast¬ 
ing, drinking, dancing, and gaming, as if life had 
no higher object. To these good old times, Irish 
patriots, and not a few writers and speakers who 
ought to know better, look back lovingly. They are 
never weary of expatiating on the joyous hospitality 
and social happiness which prevailed in Ireland 
before tho Union. Hospitality tliero was of the 
freest kind. Pennant, who has left us such interest¬ 
ing records of his Scotch and Welsh tours, tolls us that 
during his visit to Ireland he had not time to note down 
liis impressions of the country or tho people, he passed 
so quickly and constantly from ono great house to 
another, and was so feasted and amused. 

Wo remember Lord Strangford’s “Occasional 
Note” in the “Pall Mall Gazette,” of May 30th, 
1807, giving an extract from tho journals of a “ dis¬ 
tinguished Oriental,” a Persian, who visited the 
British Isles in the last century, and praised the hos¬ 
pitality of the “ exalted Irish, who aro bountiful as 
the ocean, and constantly gallop the steed of perse¬ 
verance over this laudable virtue , and ever keep spread 
the table of comfort and kindness for strangors.” 
Lord Strangford says that tho “exquisite fooling ” 
of this description is no less remarkablo than the 
beauty of its “ literal truth.” Contrast the fooling and^ 
the truth with tho ghastlj r truth of tho pictures in tho * 
pagesof Wesley’s “Journals,” Arthur Young’s “Irish* 
Tours,” and tho letters of Berkeley and the elde£,J 
Sheridan. The latter, writing in 1728, says, “ The* 
poor in this country are sunk in the lowest degree of * 
misery and poverty—their homes dunghills, their^. 
food the blood of cattle or tho herbs of the field. ,r ^ 
Skelton, a Protestant clergyman, quoted by Mr. Lecky, 
says that between 1739 and 1742 as many had 
perished as in the great Civil War of 1641-9. “ Whole 
parishes,” he adds, “ are desolate, the dead aro eaten 
in the fields by dogs for want of people to bury thenfe” 
Another writer, an English tourist, quoted by Mr. 
Lecky, says, “I never saw such scenes of oppression 
and misery as too many parts of this country exhibit; 
the poor cottiers have scarcely the skin of a potato to 
live upon. The land,,.though naturally fertile, almost 
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universally wears the face of poverty; the landlord 
getfc all that is to be made out of it, and the tenants 
for their labour get poverty and potatoes.” On May 
14th, 1748, Wesley, passing through the Queers 
County, not very far from Dublin, notes in his 
journal,“ One who looks upon the Irish cabins might 
imagine Saturn £till reigned here, 

* Cum frigida parvas 

Praeberet spelunca domos ignemque laromquc 

Et pecus et dominos communi clauduret umbra.’ ” 

Twelve years lator, at Newmarket, in Clare, he 
tells us the fate of the industrious tenant of those 
former days. *‘ Here/’ he writos, “was a pros¬ 
perous Palatine settlement, but the poor people 
with all their diligence could not procure even the 
coarsest food to eat, or the meanest raiment to put on, 
under their merciless landlords, so that most of them 
'have been forced to seek bread in other countries.” 
Berkeley, writing to Prior in 1741, says the “ distress 
of the sick and poor is endless.” 

Archbishop King, a few years earlier, said that 
the “ peasants in Turkey and in France were better 
off than the Irish tenants.” u Half-naked slavos, who 
labour without pay and live as they can,” says Lord 
Taafe of the Irish farmers in 17GG. Thus the misery 
was not, as is often supposed, confined to tho Roman 
Catholic peasantry, it was tho common lot of the 
farmers and labourers of evory creed in Ireland. 
There is nothing sadder than these records, except it 
bo the hollow lo Proans of those who, ignoring them, 
dilate on the “ gay and brilliant” life of the wealthy 
classes of Ireland in the last century. 

In the collection of old family papers from which 
the following letters illustrating that life are taken, 
there are others of a lator date written to relatives at 
home by an Irish M.P., who visited tho Court of 
Stanislaus Poniatowski at Warsaw, and livod on 
terms of friendship with tho Polish nobles of that 
day. Turning over the yellow faded pages of these 
old Polish and Irish chronicles, it is impossible not 
to feel that thore was much truth in tho remark of 
one who said that the u Irish were the Polos of 
Western Europe.” In those old days, to which tho 
“ patriots ” of both nations look back with such 
regret, the likeness was most conspicuous. The 
same brilliant gaiety, reckless profusion, lovo of 
luxury and show in the higher class, tho same serf¬ 
dom, abject poverty, and ignorance in the lower, and 
in all classes of both nations bravery, courtesy, and 
much generosity and kindly feeling—at least when 
their jealous vanity or fanaticism was not aroused. 

The writer of the following letters was tho youngest 
daughter of an Irish earl (by an English lady of 
rank and very illustrious lineage), and the newly- 
wedded wife of the eldest son of an Irish baronet, 
who was afterwards raised to tho peerage. The 
j^oung and happy pair had been married in Dublin, 

~ and the bride’s first letter, which, like the rest, is 
addressed to her married sister residing noar the 
metropolis, describes her journey with tho bride¬ 
groom’s uncle and aunt, the Earl of Countess of , 

und the earl’s brother, from thence to their home in 
the* far west of Ireland. These five “ persons of 
quality,” as tho society newspapers of 1745 would, 
call them, travelled in that year, as did their descen¬ 
dants so late as 1798, in a fine painted chariot 
resembling that curious old relic of the Duke, 
of Rutland’s viceroyalty, which is, or was, in tho 


Kensington Museum, with a train attendant of valets 
and maids, and an accompaniment of outriders in 
fine livery, and running footmen, with torches 
blazing as the night fell. The social importance of 
the party is shown by the style of their reception in 
Limerick, with cannons firing, trumpets sounding, a 
turn-out of the garrison, and general rub-a-dubbing 
and salaaming, which would hardly be vouchsafed to a 
royal duko nowadays. As regards part of the first 
letter, which details the nightly miseries endured at 
the wayside inns, it is but “ justice to Ireland” to 
state that even royal palaces in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury were not exempt from them. On the 27th of 
August, 1719, the Princess Palatine, Duchess of 
Orleans, sister-in-law of Louis xiv, writes to one of 
her relatives from Versailles:—“II faisait vendrodi 
dernier tine clialeur excessive. . . . Je n’ai pas 

dormi do touto la nuit a cause de la chaleur et des 
maudites punaises. Apropos de ces betes-la, la 
Princesso de Gallos m’oerit qu’on s’on plaint dans 
toute la villo de Londres, et la reine de Sicile ecrit 
qu’on a trouve son lit tout plein de punaises.” 
So that it is plain that Versailles and St. James’s 
could not, in tho last century, throw stones at poor 
old Ireland for her deficiency in that virtue which 
has been pronounced (pace Father Bridgett) next in 
value to godliness. The extraordinary profusion of 
viands on the table of the Limerick wine morchant, 
mentioned in the letter below, was only in accordance 
with tho rules of Irish middle-class hospitality in that 
day. Mrs. Dolauy’s letters give somo amusing 
instances of it, but in her case she was not only 
feasted to oxcess, but compelled to carry away with 
her baskots full of provisions. 


\Lad\j * * * to her sister Lady * *.] 

July 1 st, 174G. 

I assure you, my dear M., I havo been very im¬ 
patient for the ’ocovery of my finger, that I might 
give you an acct unt of my travels, and also of my 
safe arrival in tl eso parts. But first for our journey. 
The first day w is very dull diversion, *as you may 
suppose—little < Iso but crying and scolding between 
the earl and the countess until wo got to Newbridge. 
The weather fa rourod us greatly, however, until we 
got to the Tun, but as soon as wo had settled our¬ 
selves thero it bogan to pour rain, which gave occa¬ 
sion to say that it always rained in this country. 
This made up tho conversation of that day. 

The next morning was fair, showers now and then 
to lay the dust and make it pleasant, but no more. 
The next stage was Maryborough, where we met 

Lady E., and sho went with us to C-, where 

lay that night; but I must not forget to tell you how 
it resembled Callan for fleas—and, indeed, so did all 
the inns on the road, but the famous city of Limerick 
worst of all. I assure you, my dear sister, I never 
laid my eyelids together the whole night, and was 
forced to get up in the middle of the night and light 
a candle to look for ’em. So much for their famous 
city, with which I assure you I was immensely dis¬ 
appointed. I think it is not much handsomer than 
Wicklow or Dromore. But how shall I be able to ( 
tell you the reception we bad in it ? The moment 
we entered the town gates the army ell tid^edL put 
and waited for our maiesties. When we 
about a hundred yards farther the cathearflu|p^K 
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were set a-ringing, and when we got to tho door of 
the inn the great guns fired a salute. 

All this is fact; I give it to you on my honour; but 
I had forgot to tell you that just when we first 
entered the town gate we were stopped by a strange, 
comical-looking woman and her husband, who, it 
soems, is the earl’s wine merchant, and pressed vio¬ 
lently to come in and dine with them. We refused 
at first, but the good woman vowed we must, for she 
said she had new potatoes for the countess. Well, 
4 by much ado we were persuaded to satisfy her, and 
so we went to unload the coach and returned to her 
house in chairs. I assure you, my dear, I can’t 
express to you the great distress I was in to hinder 
myself from crowing all the while I was there. When 
we sat down to dinner she began to roar out in Irish 
to somebody in tho next room. I had liked to have 
shamed mysolf then laughing, but with much pain 
kept it in. At dinner I was placed between her and 
her daughter, and then Dean Swift’s Tatler came 
strongly into my mind, for every minute she used to 
cry out, “ Mamma, Lady B. has no stomach ; she is 
eating nothing! ” and then my plate was heaped, and 
it’s no lyo, I assure you, dear. . . When I tell you T 
had six great slices of a leg of mutton on my plate 
at once, besides quantities of roots and quarts of 
melted butter! I stuffed on to humour thorn until 


I was ready to fling it in their faces again, yet all 
the while they said I eat nothing! But I must do 
the good woman the justico to say that she was very 
considerate for my sufferings, for after the cloth was 
taken away she whispered to me that rIio was afraid 
we were too straightlaced, and bogged we would let 
her loosen our stays, which was really no more than 
was necessary after all our cramming. And still she 
kept on saying to the countess, “Will your 
ladyship eat a bit of this or of that ? ” and whenever 
I attempted to refuse, which I didn’t think of doing, 
for fear of giving offence, until I was dead sick, she 
"would say to me, “Indeed, Lady B., you must eat 
more ! Your spouso must lot me persuade you to 
eat this one little bit more ! ” And then sho would 

turn to William and say, “ Do, Mr.- , persuade 

Lady B. to eat, sho is quite starved! ” This is but 
a very slight sketch of the feast, wero I to tell you 
all it would take up two sheets of paper. Then tho 
tea was called for, and the valet de cliambre (who, bv 
the way, was the living image of Parnell*) brought 
in the cups carefully wrapped up in a dishclout, 
which I am certain had been wiping the dripping- 
pan ten minutes before, it looked so greasy and 
black. ^ Then there was a pewter teapot, but I 
believe it was designed for silver; and a pewter dish 
with bread-and-butter for the first layer, and over 
dozen, for I counted ’em, of saffron cakes 
'4&ad£ in the town, which indeed were tho best things 
we*had that day, but I could hardly eat them I was 
so stuffed before they camo. But it was vain to say 
nay, for I knew if I dropped down I should novor bo 
let alone, so I went through wbth it all; but what 
distressed me more than anything was that I dnro 
not laugh. Then she went to her store-room and 
brought us some very good cherry brandy, and that 
went down too, and indeed I thought it very com¬ 
fortable. I had nearly forgot to tell you of her son, 
a boy about twelve years old, who marched into a 
seat at the head of the table, and he was introduced 
Jo as, and^fter I had kissed him the mother bade 
bless your ladyship VH 

Faroe!!, Bart K.P. tot Mary borough, nephew of (he poet. 



Then we were invited to the barracks by one Cap¬ 
tain Lettier, the commanding officer there, so we sent 
for chairs again, for the countess could not walk so far, 
but nothing would serve Mrs. C. but that she and 
her daughter should have chairs too, though it was not 
a hundred yards off and the evening was very fine ; 
and when her daughter said she would rather walk, 
Mrs. C. was in a groat fury with her for thinking of 
such a thing ; to do “ so much dishonour,” she said, 
to the countess as to walk when she was in company 
with her! So a chair she would havo, and I am sure 
’twas the first she was ever in in her life. So we all 
wont off to tho barracks in chairs, and then it was I 
cut my poor finger, for the chair was so filthy I was 
poisoned, and tried to let down the front window for 
fresh air. It was a great heavy blunderly (sic) 
tiling, and just as I took out the key, before I could 
take away my hand, it fell down and almost cut it off,' • 
and I was in tho groatest agony with it for an hour 
that you can imagine. I have been in Lady Anne’s 
hands for it ever since, and now at last it is almost 
well, but tender still. I did fear you would imagine 
it an excuse for idleness, but far from it, for I 
was very impatient to disburden my mind of all 
this stuff. Wo took a walk on the Limerick town 
wall, which is indeed very pretty, and the only thing 
I saw that was tolerablo in it. From the wall wo 
returned to the barracks, and instead of tea we were 
entertained with a bowl of rack punch, women of us 
as well as men. Thero was actually a table and a 
bowl of punch in ono corner of the room for tho 
ladies, and the countess was placod at the head of it; 
but I must not put tho captain’s wife on a level with 
the rest of the company, who were barbarians, for 
indeed she was very different from them. Mrs. 
Lettier is an Englishwoman, born in Kent, and a 
very agreeable kind .of woman indeed. I took a 
great fancy to her. 

Well, ’tis time now to draw this letter to a conclu¬ 
sion, for the old plaguo of the country is upon us, I 
see company coining down the avenue. So I shall pass 
over tho rest of the stages of our journey until we came 
to about four miles of this place, where we met our 
friends. But to be sure, my dear sister, you cau havo 
no notion of tho fright I was in. To my shame be it 
spoken, I could not help the tears coming into my 
eyes, at which tho squire was not very well pleased ; 
nay, more than that, I tell you, I almost repented I 
had married. I think I could not go through again 
so much anxiety of mind for the world. Sir M. met 

us at the coach door, where Lord-introduced 

mo to him, and I craved his blessing; then next I 

proceeded to Lady-, who was at the door of the 

house, and did the same by her without being sure 

it was sho, for Lord-had not yet come up to 

introduce me. Well, I was somewhat easier when 
that was over, but I was in a pucker enough all 
dinner-time, but I nssuro you though that before we 

went to bed 1 was as groat with Lady-as if I 

had been acquainted with her for years. She is in e? 
truth and verity a sweet woman, without the least 
llattery I say so, no more like the rest of her kin 
than chalk is to cheese, quite affectionate and free, 
not the least grain of pride or formality about her. 

In short, if I was to have a mother-in-law made on 
purpose for mo I would not have wished foronemotb 

perfect in.every particular than dear Lady --. 1 

like Sir-too, but he is not so much in my way 

as Lady-. I an* quite bewildered with the kindv 

ness'and tenderness I meet from all. If I was their 
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own child they could not lay themselves out more to 
please me. My sisters-in-law are very obliging, 
good sort of girls, without conceit or affectation. 

Yesterday there was a fair in the town near the 

gates, and Sir-, when I came down to breakfast, 

said in joke, I must go to it and buy myself a fairing, 
and he presented me with a purse of a hundred 
guineas, which I mean to lay out immediately in a 
girdle, and “ Sweet William”* says he will add fifty 
more to it, and that will buy me a pretty one. I 
have neither room nor time to tell you now of the 
beauties of this place, so I will defer it until my next 


* The writer’s husband, whose Christian name was William. 
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letter, but will say this much, that it only wants water 
to make it the handsomest place in the south. 

Adieu, my dear, the girls are wondering how I can 
write so much. I am, your affectionate sister, 

* « * 

The Limerick wine merchant was probably mayor 
or sheriff of the city. Its historio walls have long 
since disappeared, although the huge stone at their 
foot, on which the treaty of 1691 was signed, still 
remains. Their summit must have commanded a 
fine view of Spenser’s 

“ Spacious Shonan spreading like a sea,” 
and the fertile but not very picturesque country 
around it. 


A CHAPTER ON BEARDS. 

i. 


I N that singular collection of delightful and desul¬ 
tory learning and reading, Southey’s “Doctor,” 
there is a curious calculation founded upon a saying 
attributed to Thomas Campbell, the poet, to the 
effect that a man who shaves himself every day, and 
lives to the age of threescore and ten, expends, 
during his life, as much time in the act of sliavrng as? 
would have sufficed for learning seven languages. 
Southey, for he was the anonymous doctor, says ho 
“ investigated the calculation step by step, and this 
morning—Saturday, May 15th, 1830—minuted my¬ 
self during the act of shaving. The time employed 
was, within a second or two, more or less, nine 
minutes. I neither hurried the operation nor lin¬ 
gered about it. Everything was done in my ordinary 
orderly way, steadily and without waste of time.” 
He assumes, then, the moderate average of nine 
minutes per day; this amounts to “an hour and 
three minutes per week. An hour and three 
minutes per week are fifty-four hours and thirty-six 
minutes per year. We will suppose that our shaver 
begins to operate every day when he has completed 
his twentieth year. Many, if not most, men begin 
earlier; they will do so if they are ambitious of 
having whiskers; they must do so if their beards are 
black, or carroty, or of strong growth. There are, 
then, fifty years of daily shaving to be computed, 
tfnd in that time he will have consumed two thousand 
seven hundred and thirty hours in the act of shaving 
himself.” He goes on to argue, dividing this number 
by seven, that we have three hundred and ninety 
hours for each language—three hundred and ninety 
lessons of an hour long. Campbell’s assertion, there¬ 
fore, though it might seem extravagant at first, is 
only inaccurate because far short of the truth; and 
Southey then carries on the calculation to show that 
the time consumed in stropping the razor, calculated 
at a minute a day, in fifty years is equal to three 
hundred and four hours and ten minutes, time 
enough for an eighth language. We demur to the 
calculation; nine minutes is extravagant to consume 
in shaving; but Southey was singular in his cultiva¬ 
tion of this art of civilisation, for he shaved without 
a looking-glass, without shaving-brush, without soap 
or substitute for soap, without hot water or cola 
water; the only artillery this cunning shaver em¬ 
ployed was the razor. No wonder, therefore, that 
the time he consumed was nine minutes, where ordi* 


nary mortals would employ but five; and this, 
perhaps, with an earlier commencement for the 
operation than twenty years of age, would bring 
Campbell’s calculation to a point very near the 
truth. Grave readers will, perhaps, condemn alike 
Campbell, Southey, and the present writer for in¬ 
dulging in such a vain waste of thought. What will 
they say, then, when we tell them, if they do not 
know it before, that the history of France especially 
is the history of the beard ? 

The variations of that astonishing appendage to 
the human face divine have been not less than 
astounding. Truly, it has been said that sometimes 
it has streamed like a meteor from the lip and chin ; 
at others it has shown like a stubble-field in harvest - 
time; at others it has vanished altogether, and it 
has been deemed even a point of religion, not to say 
one of the essential habits of good society, that a man 
should have a clean shave.* 

It is surprising, and an illustration of the frequent 
vanity of literature, merely to attempt to remember 
what men have written about the beard. Who wna 
Ulmus of Padua ? Wo havo to confess our ignorance 
both of the gentleman and his book. Wo only know 
that ages since he wrote a volume of four hundred* 
folio pages upon the beard, to prove its importance ana ' 
the reverence which all persons ought to attach to it. 
Old Homer sings of the white beard of the ancient 
Nestor, and celebrates also that of King'Priam. 
There is scarcely an ancient classic which does not 
celebrate some remarkable beard. Yirgil tells us of 
that of Mezen tins—so large and thick as to cover all 
his breast. Chrysippus praises the noble beard of 
Timotheus, a famous flute-player. Pliny, the white 
beard of Euphrates, a philosopher of Syria ; Plutarch 
celebrates the beard of an old Laconian, who, being 
asked why ho allowed it to grow to such a length, 
replied, “It is that seeing my white beard I may do 
nothing unworthy of its whiteness.” Such references 
to ancient beards seem almost inexhaustible, but we 
must come to its history in more modern times. 

It was in the twelfth century that the mediooval 
church especially set itself against the beard; it was 
regarded as one of “ the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world.” The Bishop of Rouen, in the rpigjr 
of Louis vn, waged a fierce war against it ; he 

* Readers may recognise among our illustrations the laoei of Joint- 
Wickliffe, Geoffrey Chancer, Cardinal Pole, and others. 
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preached, against it,—hurled terrible anathemas 
against it, and, finding that there was an indispo¬ 
sition to renounce it, he excommunicated every person 
in his diooese who refused to be as barefaced as 
himself. Louis vn joined with the bishop in 
this fierce crusade-—it was the age of crusades. The 
question became national. The king joined the 
church and communion of the clean-shavers; he 
gave the casting-vote; he shaved himself. He and 
his queen, the world-renowned Eleanor, had not got 
on very well together before, but she could not tolerate 
a beardless husband, and was not inclined to say with 
Beatrice, in “Much ado about Nothing,” “I could not 
endure a husband with a beard on his face.” She 
was disgusted with his effeminate appearance, and 
soon gave him sufficient grounds for a divorce, and 
as soon provided herself with a second husband, the 
Count of Anjou, afterwards our Henry n. She 
brought to him the splendid dowry of tho Provinces 
of Guienne and Poictou, and, through their relation¬ 
ship, stirred up her husband to those long wars 
between England and Franco which endured through 
three centuries of bloodshed. Who shall say, then, 
that a beard is a trifle, or that there is nothing in a 
beard ? 

The anecdotes of the history of the board in France 
are many, and remarkable as illustrating either the 
prevalence of the fashion, or its decline ; but after the 
reign of Louis vn, the next royal notability in this 
usage appears to be Francis i. The commencement of 
his reign was a beardless age, but happening, in 
playing with his courtiers, to cut himself on the chin 
with a piece of tile, which prevented his shaving, he 
was compelled to permit his beard to grow, and, of 
course, the servility of fashion could only follow the 
royal example. Many reigns after, when Louis xm, 
a boy of only nine years of age, succeeded his father, 
Henry iv, as he could have no board, his courtiers 
and nobles decided that they must dispense with this 
appendage also ; but it was at this period first camo 
into fashion the little tuft of hair beneath tho under¬ 
lip which has in our time received the designation of 
the Imperial. For the most part, however, all who 
wished to obtain the royal favour had to appear in 
the presence of the young sovereign close and clean 
shaven. There was one sturdy exception, the groat 
Duke of Sully, the intimate friend and wise coun- 
seller and prudent brainpieco of Henry iv ; he would 
make no difference in his chin, but appeared at court 
in the same bushy hirsute chin-gear he was wont to 
wear in the preceding reign. Tho younger exqui¬ 
sites were not slow to play off their mockeries upon 
the tough old statesman and soldier, laughing at his 
old-fashioned appearance. 

Nettled at their affronts, he said to the young king, 
“Sire, when your father, of glorious memory, was 
wont do me the honour to consult me on groat and 
important affairs touching the nation, the first thing 
we did was to send all buffoons away from the court! ” 
When we come to notico the varieties of boards, 
and their singularities of fashion, we shall have 
occasion to speak of France again; but other nations 
have been equally remarkable in this relation; 
perhaps none more so than Russia. The beard had 
been for ages the cherished ornament of Muscovite 
chins when that rough conqueror, Peter the 
Great, appeared, and rudely set to work, amongst his 
other mighty attempts at improvement, to attempt its 
abolishment. It is a fact that men will submit to 
mighty tyrannies with a better grace than tp petty 
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persecutions, and, in Russia, the beard beoame almost 
the pihee de resistance to the despotism of Peter. Our 
readers remember the young lady who exaoted the 
impossible condition from her enamoured lover, the 
allant captain, who threw himself at her feet, that 
e should shave off his whiskers and beard. “Ask 
me,” said he, “to go to the uttermost ends of the 
earth; ask me to lay at your feet the tops tone from 
the highest pyramid, ask me to explore the sources 
of the Niger or the Nile, but do not ask me to part 
with my whiskers! ” 

Thus it was with the Russians under Peter. That 
monarch ordained that noblemen, gentlemen, trades¬ 
men, and artisans should pay a tax of a hundred 
roubles for permission to wear thoir beards; the lowest 
classes of all were to pay ono copeck for the same 
permission. Just as wo have tolls on our roads, or 
custom-houses at our ports, so offices and gates were 
established through whicli no person was allowed to 
pass unless tho proper beard toll or tariff was paid. 
But there was no turning back ; if not paid, out came 
the scissors and the razor, and the bearded Muscovite 
was shorn; and, it seems, very often in a style as 
little agreeable to his fleshly sense as to his ancient 
pride. The decree against beards was rigidly 
enforced ; of course, those who were able saved 
themselves from cruel extremities, but tho religion 
of the Muscovite was in his beard. The Rascalniki, 
a large religious body in Russia, cherished a super¬ 
stition similar to that of the Mohammedans, that 
the Divino image in man resided in tho beard; no 
matter, off it had to come, or the tax had to be paid. 
The unfortunate victims usually preserved their sadly 
insulted relics, that they might be placed in their 
coffins—buried with them—believing that they would 
be neither known nor welcomed in heaven if they 
went thither beardless, and somehow seeming to 
apprehend that in their presentation to their future 
home the cleanness of their chin would only indicate 
the impurity of their souls, so odd have been the 
traditions and superstitions of the beard. Dr. Doran 
montions an anecdote of Samuel Rogers, who once 
asked Talleyrand if Napoleon shaved himself. “ Yes,” 
said Talleyrand, “ one who is born to be a king has 
some one to shave him, but they who acquire king¬ 
doms shave themselves.” “ Yes,” said Rogers, “ and 
their peoplo, too, pretty closely!” Certainly the 
repartee of Rogers had its fulfilment in the instance 
of Peter the Great. 

Men in different parts of the world and in various 
ages have set a very high regard and value upon 
their beards; cliivalric princes have esteemed this 
ornament very highly. We read of the renowned 
and brave Portuguese, John de Castro, that when ho 
had taken the Castle of Din, in India, he felt himself 
under the necessity of borrowing a thousand pistoles 
for the maintenance of his fleet, and, as a security 
for the loan, he sent tho Council of Goa one of his 
whiskers, telling them that “all the gold in the 
world cannot equal this natural ornament of my 
valour, which I deposit in your hands as a security 
for the money.” Tho good people of Goa were much 
affected by this message, and they generously sent 
back both the money and the whisker. Ah! could 
we but obtain a thousand sovereigns upon such a 
security nowadays! But such is the degeneracy of 
the tiifies that we fear this would not be regarded as 
good security. And we may presume our readerjs to 
be acquainted with the classic hero of Spain, the, 
Cidj ii so they will remember what a high regard 
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that veteran warrior had for his beard. A mere 
reference to it threw the peppery old gentleman into 
a passion when he was living. When, in a famous 
instance, Don Garcia said, ‘* Let us leave the Cid 
sitting like a,bridegroom in his ivory chair. He 
lets his beard grow, and thinks to frighten us with 
it! ” Then the Cid, being, as it seems to us, very 
much in a passion, put up his hand to his beard and 
said, “ What hast thou to do with my beard, count? 
Thanks be to God it is long, for it hath been kept 
for my pleasure. Never hath son of woman taken 
me by it; never son of Moor or Christian hath 
plucked it, as I did yours in your Castle of Cabra. 
When I took your Castle of Cabra and took you by 
the beard, there was not a boy of the host but had 
its pull at it. What I plucked then is not yet, 
methinks, grown oven.” 

Our readers will perceive tho old gentleman to 
have been very choleric in the matter of his board. 
But this is nothing to what this glorious chronicle 
tolls us of what happened after he was dead ; for our 
readers will remember how his body remained em¬ 
balmed and unburied in the great church, seated 
there in his chair of state, as in his lifetimo; and 
how the anniversary of tho enthronisation of his body 
was kept; and how tho abbot preached on the 
occasion. On tho seventh anniversary, there 
was ono Jew, who, after the immense crowds had 
dispersed, remained behind in tho church; lie had 
stopped before tho body of tho Cid, marvelling to see 
him seated there so nobly, his faco still so fair and 
comoly, his magnificent beard in good order, bis 
triumphant sword, Tizona, in his left hand, tho 
strings of his mantlo in his right; so sat ho in his 
ivory chair ; “and,” saitli the chronicle, “there was 
not a mftn in all the church but hoard the famous 
preachment of the abbot, save this unbelieving Jew. 
Now, when ho was loft alone, he began to say to 
himself, ‘ This is tho body of that Cid, whom, they 
say, no man took by the board while he lived, I will 
tako him by the beard now! ’ and right laughingly 
and wittily he said, * I will see what he can do to 
me ! 1 And with that ho put forth his hand to pull 
the beard of the Cid; but, before he could reach it, 
God,” saith this true chronicle, “ who would not suffer 
this thing to be done, sent tho spirit of the Cid into 
his body, and he let tho string of his mantlo fall, 
clapped his hand upon his good sword, Tizona, and 
half drew it forth from tho scabbard. It appears to 
have bo astonishod the Jew that he fell back as one 
dead, and when tho abbot came into the church, 
and saw him there, and saw also that the sword was 
unreturned into its place in tho scabbard, with holy 
water he restored the Jew to life, who thereupon 
recited tho intentions of his own wickedness, and 
what had happened to him.” Can our readers wonder 
that ho was converted, and that upon his knees beforo 
the abbot he besought that ho might then and 
thero be baptized ? Is not this a pleasant story of a 
beard ? 

But our readers will, perhaps, think it timo that 
we turn from the history of the beard and its tradi¬ 
tions in other countries, to its origin and develop¬ 
ment as a fashion in our own. It appears to havo 
beoome one of the curiosities of fashion in the reign 
of Henry viii, who, as all his portraits show, wore it 
round and closely cropped, like his hair. Under the 
*$ign of his daughter, the infamous Mary, it changed 
its, fasMonj tbe Spanish husband introduced the 
Spanish custom, and encouraged the growth of those 
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longer and more waving locks, which give such a 
noble appearance to the portraits of our Elizabethan 
worthies. And here we approach the really interest¬ 
ing period in the historyof the English beard. 

William Harrison, in his contemporary and inter¬ 
esting “Description of England,” says, “I will saie 
nothing of our heads, which sometimes are polled, 
sometimes curled, or Buffered to grow at length like 
women’s lockes, manie times cut off above or under 
the ears, round as by a wooden dish. Neither will I 
meddle with our varietie of beards, of which some 
are shaven from the chin like those of Turks, not a 
few cut short liko to the beard of Marquess Otto, some 
made round liko a rubbing-brush, other with a pique 
devant (oh, fine fashion!), or, now and then, suffered 
to grow long, the barbers being growen to be so 
cunning in this behalf as tho tailers. And, there¬ 
fore, if a man havo a leane and streight face, a 
Marquess Otto’s cut will make it broad and large; 
if it bo platter-like, a long slender board will make 
it seemo the narrower; if he be wesoll-beekedT^then 
much heare left on the choekes will make tho ow^gr 
look big, like a bowdled hen, and so grim as a goosey 
if Cornelius of Chalmers-ford saie true. Manie old 
men do wear no beards at all. Some lustie courtiers 
also, and gentlemen of courage, doo wear either rings 
of gold, stones, or pearl in their ears, whereby they 
imagine the workmanship of God not to be a little 
amended, but herein they rather disgrace than adorn 
their persons.” 

Krona the descriptions of the beard in these times, 
wo loarn also that it was customary to dye it of 
various colours, as well as to mould it into various 
forms, according to the profession, age, or fancy of 
tho wearer; red was one of the most fashionable 
tints ; a beard of formal cut distinguished the justice 
and the judge ; a rough bushy beard marked the 
clown; and a “spade” beard, or a “stiletto” or 
dagger-shaped board, graced the soldier. 

Mr. Malone, in his remarks on Shakespeare, says, 
“It is observable that the author’s (Shakespeare’s) 
friend, Henry, Earl of Southampton, who spent 
much of his time in camps, is drawn with the latter 
of these; and his unfortunate friend, the Earl of 
Essex, is constantly represented with the former.” 

But that name, Shakespeare, calls up the memory 
of a whole gallery of beards. Shakespeare’s beards 
aro so many and so various, aud so neatly and con¬ 
cisely described, that photographs of them would 
furnish all we want for an entire representation of 
tho boards of the period. In tho “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” for instance, what an agitation of 
mind possessed tho inimitable Bottom as to the beard 
in which he should perform his part before the 
duke : 

“ Well! ” exclaims he ; “I will undertako it; 

What beard were I best to play it in ? 

Quince .—Why, wlmt you will. 

Bottom .—I will discharge it in either your straw-colour board, 
your orange-tawny beard, your purple-ingrain board, 
or your Fronch crown-coloured beard, your perfect 
yellow.” 

To which Quince replies :— 

“ Some of your Fronch crowns have no hair at all, and then you 
will play barefaced.” 

So that it is clear that it was quite as much t&b 
habit for gentlemen to dye their ^beards in that day 
as for ladies to dye their looks* 
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Then we have Dame Quiokly’s question, concerning 
Simple's master, “ Does he not wear a great round 
beard, like a glover's paring knife?" To which 
Simple replies, “No, ne hath but a little wee 
face, with a little yellow beard, a cane-coloured 
beard," which was rather a bad token in his master, 
although it had been said just before, “ His worst 
fault was that he was given to prayer, and that he 
was something peevish that way," for the cane- 
coloured beard was held to be detestable, that colour 
being, according to tradition, that of the traitor 
Judas. 

Then Gobbo says to Launcelot, “What a beard 
hast thou got! Thou hast got more hair on thy chin 
than Dobbin my phill-horse has on his tail.” And 
that is a fine description of the beard of the dead 
Gloucester:— 

“ His well-proportioned beard made rough and rugged, 
Like to the summer’s com by tempest lodged.” 

But, as we have already implied, these aro only 
a selection from the varieties of the Shakespearian 
beard. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, in tho “ Queen of Corinth," 
have a reference to an odd fashion of tho board at 
this time :— 

“ His beard, 

Which now he puts i’ tho posture of a T, 

The Roman T ; your.T beard is the fashion, 

And twofold doth express tho enamoured courtier, / 

As full as your fork-carving traveller. ” 

But of all the catalogues of beards grouped 
together in our grotesque vista, we know of nothing 
like that in Taylor’s (tho water-poet) “Suporbiaj 
Flagellum." It is so long we scarcely know how to 
dare to quote it •, it is so essontial to a summary of 
the story of the beard, and gives such an idea of its 
variety and importance in this period of English 
fashion, that somo couplets must be presented : — 

•* Now a few lines to paper 1 will put, 

Of men’s beards strange and variable cut : 

In which there’s some do take as vain a pride 
As almost in all other things beside. 

Some are reaped most substantial like a brush, 

Which makes a natural wit known by the bush ; 

(And in my time of some men 1 havo heard, 

Whose wisdom hath been only wealth and beard ;) 

Arid some (to set their love’s desire on edge) 

Are cut and pruned liko to a quiek-set hedge. 

Some like a spade, some like a fork, some square, 

Some round, some mowed like stubble, some stark bare, 
Some sharp stiletto-fashion, dagger-like, 

That may with whispering a man’s eyes out pike ; 

Some with the hammer cut, or Roman T, 

Their beards extravagant reformed must be ; 

Some with the quadrate, some triangle fa.diion, 

Some circular, some oval in translation, 

Some perpendicular in longitude, 

Some like a thicket for their crapitude, 

That height, depths, breadths, triform, square, oval, round, 
And rules geometrical in beards are found ; 

Besides the upper*lip’s strange variation, 

Corrected from mutation to mutation 

and a great deal more to the same purpose. We 
have not quoted all the fashions enumerated by the 
rough but versatile rhymer, but we suppose that 
even his catalogue was not complete, for we are told 


one of the “ sweetest ” modes was to wear strings to 
the beard, somewhat like the kings of Persia, who 
interwove the long locks of their beards with streaks 
of gold, and it seems to be to this that Shakespeare 
refers when Bottom calls his companions to “oome 
before the duke with good strings to your beards." 
Such were the varieties of bearded fashion affected 
by the delicate Sir Piercy Shaftons, or Dundrearys 
of the ago of the Virgin Queen and the English 
Solomon her successor. 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR EVERY-LAY LIFE. 

BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A., RECTOR OP ST. GEORQK’S-IN-TIIE EAST. 

SWIFT TO HEAR, SLOW TO SPEAK. 

“Wherefore, my beloved brethren, let every man be swift to 
hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath : for the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God.”— James i. 19. 

I F we wish to know the full and proper message 
of those words we must hear in mind those that 
come before them. St. James there tells us that all 
good and perfect gifts come down from the Father of 
Lights, whose shining upon us is never broken by 
change or darkened by shadow. 

But high above all gifts is that regeneration of 
soul, that new life which he, St. James, and tho 
Christians, his beloved brethren, possessed, by means 
of the word of truth. So that they were a kind of 
firstfruits of His creatures, of tho new creation in 
Christ Jesus. 

This is a very high title. The first thing, then, 
which St. James impressed upon his fellow-Christians 
was their high position in tho kingdom of God. 
“ Wherefore” he adds, “ wherefore, my beloved breth¬ 
ren, let every man bo swift to hoar, slow to speak, 
slow to wrath : for tho wrath of man worketh not tho 
righteousness of God." Tho hearer, ho who is ex¬ 
horted to be swift to hoar and slow to speak, is 
addressed as ono with great responsibility—as in a 
very important post. The ground on which the 
apostle pleads with him is that he is in communion 
witli the most high God. 

Some, perhaps, might think from this that such a 
man is freed from much that others have to consider ; 
that lie is, as it were, an exalted jiorsonago, above 
control, at loast with somo of the liborty of high 
plaeo allowed to him. But it is not so. A high 
place in God’s kingdom does not grant independence. 
Because the Christian whose spirit has been kindled 
from on higli stands in tho front rank of God’s 
creatures, ho is not, therefore, to carry himself con¬ 
fidently as an oracle or judgo, superior to tho lessons 
which others need, superior to that reticence which 
becomes such as seom to be in a lower position, 
superior to the caution which they are bound to 
oxorcise. 

He is rather, above all men, in the deepest and 
closest sense of tho word, a learner. He, abovo all, 
in so far as he is brought spiritually nearer to God, 
is swift to hear. He, closest to the throne, is abovo 
all slow to speak. He, nearost to the spirit of Divine 
justice, is above all slow to wrath. He should know 
better than any that “ the wrath of man worketh not* 
the righteousness of God." 

This grand teaching of St. James is very humbling 
to us. For I suppose that the commonest fault of an 
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earnest Christian is a certain impatience of instruc¬ 
tion, a confidence, a readiness to pass judgment upon 
others. When we get, or think we get hold of great 
truths, we are tempted to assert ourselves, to behave 
as if there was much less for us to learn, to lay 
down the law eagerly, to yield to a sense of indigna¬ 
tion. We are tempted to become slow to hear , swift 
to speaky swift to wrath. 

But in truth, as I have said, just so far as we aro 
really near to God, just so far as our spirits are really 
in accord with His, wo aro quick to hear His voice, 
however it may speak. We feel the word of truth 
to be so deep and wide that our heads and hearts 
need special opening to tho knowledge of God. Just 
in so far as we aro near Him, and seo His working, 
we perceive with how many voices, in how many 
ways, He speaks and works. And instead of being 
eager to thrust in our sentences, wo hold back, aro 
slow to speak, slow to wrath, lest our meddling 
interference and short-sighted decisions should mar 
the working of the Divine influence. 

That Divine influence may seem, to the shallow 
and hasty, to be slow in asserting itself. But tho 
Lord is not slack, as men count slackness. We 
sometimes, so to spoak, frustrate His purpose by our 
zeal in attempting to carry it out. We sometimes 
hinder His causo when wo think wo are most active 
in helping it. We hinder His causo by being slow 
to hear and swift to speak. 

The consciousness of a God who really lives and 
works with broad, and yet with intimate and personal 
influence, is very awful and silencing whon we realiso 
it. God is no secluded and distant Sovereign who 
hands over the conduct of His kingdom to a number 
of officials whom lie invosts with power to act in His 
name upon earth while He remains shut up in 
heaven, surrounded by a court of obsequious arch¬ 
angels. The eyes of the Lord are in every place 
beholding the evil and tho good. His Spirit temples 
in the body of man, and moves upon the face of the 
waters. And every good and perfect gift cometh 
down from tho Father of Lights. 

Thus, as we are noar Him spiritually, as wo are 
in accord with the Spirit of truth and righteousness 
and love, we hesitate to leap to tho conclusions 
towards which His will and work aro moving ; we do 
not impatiently turn aside from fresh lessons as if 
we had learnt all; we check our anger in the 
presence of the great tide or stream of justice which 
is ever fulfilling itself. Wo are swift to hear, slow 
to speak, slow to wrath, feeling sure that in tho 
great judgment and workings of God in the world 
and in the Church, our wrath can never promoto nis 
righteousness. 

Perhaps this ought to be most obviously true in 
great matters, in those which concern the conduct of 
the nation, the relations of the world, and the growth 
of the Church of Christ. These, which above all 
demand willingness to learn and patience to wait, are, 
however, sometimes very gaily and hastily disposed 
of by us. The processes which are going on are 
very grave. The ends are distant. The field of 
vision is large; and so we skip onwards towards 
conclusions, and settle the greatest matters with an 
alacrity which gratifies our sense of discrimination. 
Like tho jester in the Psalms, we say, “ There, there, 
so would we have it.” We map out the future in 
.‘confidence. We turn out nature with a pitchfork, 
and know everything except ourselves. 

, So it is, in common matters. The boy decides, the 


man hesitates. The sinner is confident and the saint 
doubts. So it is in great matters. Take the most 
ignorant man you know, and he is ready to tell you 
all. Go to the wisest, and he will teach you most 
only just in so far as he induces you to share his 
ignorance. 

But we can apprehend St. James’s advice better in 
small things, even when we do not follow it. 

The sundry and manifold changes of the world 
appear to most of us in the little demands, crosses, 
and accidents of ordinary life. We are most gener¬ 
ally upset by what are called trifles. We equip our¬ 
selves carefully for the ascent of a mountain, but slip 
upon the common stairs. We take off our heavy 
armour, and are stung by a fly. Many a man who 
carrios himself with circumspection, reticence, and 
gravity, in serious matters, finds himself tripped up 
by some petty annoyance. 

May be ( e.g .) whon he returns home from the 
important concerns and cares of his calling in the 
world, he dismisses the oppressiveness of caution and 
self-control which he has just been exercising. He 
unstrings his bow. He goes off his guard. And 
then, all at once, ho finds himself shrewdly ruffled 
by some small mistako, omission, or offence in the 
routine of his household. As we say, he “loses his 
temper.” The real waves of this troublesome world, 
which many of us feel most, are the lesser ripples of 
life. We bear a great disappointment with equan¬ 
imity, and then are angry bocause a door or window 
has been left open or shut. 

So it is. But the grace of God is capable of use, 
and intended to be used, in small matters as well as 
in great. Whatever our position, however seem¬ 
ingly small the circumstances in which we may 
find ourselves, we are called to tho exorcise of Divine 
grace. 

By neglect of this, many lives, otherwise sweet and 
strong, are embittered. It is impossible to calculate 
the losses which some sustain through their irasci¬ 
bility in little things. These sour the cream of their 
lives. Sometimes they are painfully conscious of 
this. They are vexed with themselves. And such 
vexation is frequently a symptom of real spiritual 
disorder. Sometimes, no doubt, their susceptibility 
arises from physical bodily causes. They are out of 
health, below par, worried, and we must not blame 
them too much if they aro rather snappish. For the 
sake of peace let it pass. Whon the wind goes out 
of the east they will be pleasanter. 

But I am sure that a man who is perpetually and 
easily being pricked by small thorns might deliver 
himself much from their irritation by use of the 
highest, the Divine, principles of life. Remember 
that St. James bases the teaching before us upon the 
fact that we are a kind of firstfruits of God’s 
creatures. Because we are high in God’s kingdom, 
he says, “ Wherefore, my beloved brethren, let every 
man be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath: 
for the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness 
of God.” 

Now the righteousness of God may be, and is, seen 
in the genial, cheerful, hearty conduct of life in our 
homes, as well as in the weightier matters of the law. 
And a man who honestly tries to keep St. James’s 
rule in the discharge of the most homely duties, 
really reaches a high level of Divine communion. 
He that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city. True authority and influence rise out 
of self-command. He that is faithful in little i» 
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faithful also in much, and if we govern ourselves in 
. small things we shall find ourselves stronger in those 
that are great. 

I do not, of course, when I talk of governing our¬ 
selves in small things, advise a minute punctilious¬ 
ness of self-regulation. This may make us fretful, 
and worry all with whom we have to do. A man, 
to<£, who makes a display of the application of high 
principles to commonplace duties is in danger of 
sinking into religious pedantry. But there is a 
hearty use of St. James’s law which sheds around a 
man that sense of kindness and strength which is 
really the sign and the accompaniment of the 
righteousness of God. 

Let us, as fathers and children, husbands and 
wives, masters and servants, see if we cannot romem- 
ber and keep more in mind the great law belonging 
to our high position before God, to be swift to hear, 
slow to speak, slow to wrath. 

True Christianity, as it can bo exercised by most 
of us, is soen not in spasms of exceptional piety, or 
vehement strivings after great ends, but in bearing 
and forbearing amongst those with whom we most 
intimately live; in being swift to hear, and slow to 
wrath, when our sympathy is needed, or the skin of 
our feelings is pricked. 

Ignore provocations and they disappear. We find 
this possible sometimes. And it would become more 
and more so as we tried. And all might come from 
a sense of our high place in God’s kingdom. Loving 
the thing which God commandeth, and desiring that 
which He doth promise— i.e. y desiring strength to see, 
bear, and do His will—we have our hearts fixed where 
true joys are to be found, the joys not of self-indul¬ 
gence, but of self-control and Divine dependence, 
even here among the sundry and manifold changes 
of the world. 

And our high position, which should make us swift 
to hear and slow to speak, hints also at the secret of 
all success in work.. The man of wrath is generally 
he who puts himself out to oppose the current of 
common life. Sometimes, indeed, we are called to 
swim against the stream. No good man can 
altogether avoid it. It is only the corpse which 
always floats with the tido. The living man must 
occasionally protest. He cannot, e.y. , allow himself to 
be identified with a movement which offends his sense 
of truth and right. In this case, however, his pro¬ 
test need not take the form of resentment. Ho need 
not, indeed, affect a limp and sickly plea against the 
evil. He may speak out. He may speak with edge 
and force. But he need not show wrath. 

In many cases, however, we weaken our influence 
and dissipate our strength by striving against the 
natural current of things. Wo are in too great a 
hurry. We try to launch our boat when the tido 
would float it in an hour. We sweep tho dust against 
the wind. The same energy aptly applied would do 
good. But we set ourselves to contravene something 
at the wrong time and in the wrong way. We are 
too swift to speak, forgetting that wo are not for¬ 
bidden to speak if we will choose, wait for. the right 
season. We are to be slow to speak; we are not 
condemned to perpetual silence. The times to speak do 
come to us in our course through life. We waste 
our ammunition when we fire at too long a range. 

As then we are near to God, let us use the laws 
and forces of God in our work. In small things as 
well as in great. Here is the Divine economy of 
strength. Who that is not imperatively pressed will 


try to paint his pioture by candlelight, when in a 
few hours the sun will rise and mix his colour for 
him. Accept the almighty powers and forces. 
Ally yourselves to them. Be in league with time 
and growth. Work on the Divine lines of progress. 
Do not toil to cut through the mountain when you 
might follow the valley. Be slow to speak and Slow 
to wrath, and then, if it be so, you will find the Lord 
at your back, and He will sharpen your words and 
give weight to your blow. The work will then be 
Ilis, not yours. Otherwise it will be only the wrath 
of man which workoth not the righteousness of God. 

The “ fulness of time ” is a phrase that may 
apply to human conduct as well as to the Divino 
purpose. And this reticence, this abiding, this com¬ 
mitting of self to Him that judgeth righteously, 
all the while with a stronuous roserve of force under 
control, how Christliko it is! How full of the 
Gospel, tho Divine news of strength, and victory, 
and peace! 

How it raises us above tho sundry and manifold 
changes of the world ! It does not mean that wo are 
indifferent to thorn, as a man on the ove of leaving a 
house for a better and a larger one looks with ah 
unconcerned eye upon the narrowness which once 
vexed him, but it means a mastery over them, a 
power of looking down upon them, and controlling 
them, with a sense that wo aro iu union with the 
source of change, and growth, and power. 

This is tho secrot of true strength and peace. 
We aro set above tho mere machinery. We are 
working along with Him from whom aro all things and 
by whom all tilings consist. We are doing God’s 
work in God’s way. Wo are swift to hoar, and slow 
to speak ourselves, inasmuch as we aro joined to 
Him who is the Word of Truth. 


LORD LINDSEY’S SWORD: 

A TTELIC OF TIIE BATTLE OF EDOEHILL. 

BY CRuNA TEMPLE, AUTHOR OK “ ROYAL CAPTIVES," ETC., ETC. 

D II) ever you hear of him—tho good Lord Lindsey, 
who lost his life nearly two hundred and forty 
years ago, when wars betwoen the king and Parlia¬ 
ment wero soiling English fields with English blood ? 

He was an old man then—too blunt and true to 
care much for the arguments and wranglings that 
were distracting the land. “God and the king” 
had been his motto in tho days when England was 
rejoicing that sho had been saved from popery, 
violence, and wrong, when James of Scotland suc¬ 
ceeded in peace to Elizabeth’s throne, when the 
dread of war had diod away, and hope was bright 
and times wore fair. “God and the king” was 
his motto when James’s son sat sadly in tho 
palace at Whitehall, when war-clouds were gathering 
darkly once again, on the one side being hate, rebel¬ 
lion, distrust, on the other the wavering will, the 
blinded judgment of the man who was too weak to 
be a king in those dark days. 

And old Lord Lindsey buokled on his armour, 
called to his boys to follow him to the field, judging it 
to be but plain and simple duty to lay down his life, 
if need be, for his master’s cause. To others he left 
disputes and wordy arguments, taking as his own. 
part to fight and to obey. 

It was late in October when the royal atmy reached 
the borders of Warwickshire on its march London- 
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wards from Nottingham and Shrewsbury. The 
forces of the Parliament, under Lord Essex, were 
pressing on behind, and at the little town of Kineton 
they hmted for a night, knowing the king’s troops 
could not be far off. They were right. Lord Lindsey 
commanding the guards, Prince Rupert with his 
fiery cavalry, and King Charles himself, surrounded 
by the friends who were still devoted to him, were 
encamped upon Edgehill, the last spur of the 
western highlands which run into England’s central 
plain. 

“Your majesty may fight if you choose,” Prince 
Rupert said, glancing eagerly across the fields towards 
the brown lines of the Parliament’s troops. 

“ It would be best to let them attack a*,” muttered 
old Lindsey, in reply. “ Ours is the best place ; let 
the jackdaws come to peck at the eagle if they 
want to feel his claws.” 

But Prince Rupert desired open ground for his 
horse; and, besides, waiting suited him ill at any 
time. He urged the king to let him “stir up the 
rebels to see how their courage burned.” 

Northampton, too, the faithful royalist who had 
brought every man that he could command, or that 
he could hire, to fight for King Charles—he, too, coun¬ 
selled that there should bo no further delay. “ Your 
majesty may crush the rebels at one blow, per¬ 
chance,” he said ; “ and it will be the host mercy to 
your people in the end.” 

So old Lord Lindsey held his peace ; truo he shook 
his head as he watched the autumn sun flash and 
quiver on the gilded spear supporting the royal 
banner. Was it not a sorry thing to bear that new 
bright silken sheet down into the plains to be riddled 
with shot, and may be to bo soiled with mire and 
gore ? The king, at least, ought to hold his ground 
upon Edgehill. 

Lindsey looked at his master. Charles was paler 
even than usual, and tho dark melancholy eyes were 
hollow from sleeplessness and fatigue. 

“ God knows,” he said, “it costs me sore to shed 
my children’s blood to-day.” 

Then some traco of the old Plantagonet fire flashed 
out as he said to the officers standing round, “Tho 
sun shines—a fair omen! Como life, come death, 
your king will bear you company.” 

The word was given, and Prince Rupert’s cavaliers 
dashed gaily down tho hill, charging the enemy with 
such force that the Parliament-men broke and fled, 
pursued across the stubble-fields by tho fierce captain 
who gave and asked no quarter. 

And on the slopes of Edgehill Lord Lindsoy stood 
and looked upon the scene. “ Rash lad ! ” he said, 
below his breath; “ he leaves us hero matchod against 
fearful odds, while he rides off upon his game of 
death.” 

Then he lifted the plumed cap from his forehead, 
and turned away his head. His men stood silently 
in their ranks, awaiting his signal to advance; but 
it was hardly of his men that tho veteran was 
thinking then. 

He bowed his knee upon the grass, and simply and 
earnestly he uttered the prayer that has become 
famous. 

“My God,” he said, in brief and homelv soldier- 
phrase, “I shall be busy this day, and His likely 
enough that I shall forget Thee, but do not Thou 
forget me.” 

Me rose to his feet and placed his cap again upon | 
his long grey hair, then drawing his sword —the 


sword that lies now in the Manor-house hard by—He 
waved it in the air and cried, “Forwards!” and 
Lindsey’s regiments moved out in battle-array to 
fight and to die for King Charles. 

It was a piteous thing to soe thoso brave men 
Blaying their own kith and kin,— those soldiers 
fighting with rage in their hearts, and bitter words 
upon their lips, and fighting because their leaders 
misused and mistook the meaning of the words 
“liberty,” “rights,” and “privilege,”— because 
the Parliament would not be patient, and the king 
would'not give way. 

The fight at Edgehill lasted all the chill October 
day. Prince Rupert had galloped so far that when 
he returned he found the fortunos of the field almost 
beyond his power to mend. King Charles was 
defended but by a hundred troopers, without even an 
equerry to ride at his bridle-rein or a staff officer to 
carry his orders. Northumberland was trying in 
vain to rally his thinned and broken regiments, and 
Lord Lindsey had fallen, sorely wounded, at the 
head of the guards. 

Rupert’s headlong rashness had cost his cause dear. 
Instead of a victory, there was at best but a drawn 
battle. 

The standard itself had been seized by young 
Middleton, who commanded a small party of horse, 
and the banner bearing the royaL leopards and the 
fleur-de-lis was hastily torn from its pole and carried 
to Lord Essex. Lindsey’s hawk-liko eye had seen 
it fall, and, uttering his war-cry, onco morehecallod 
up his men to the rescue. It was too late ; a bullet 
found its way beneath the plates of his armour, the 
strong right hand trembled and lost its hold, and 
Lord Lindsey’8 sword fell from his grasp upon tho 
blood-stained turf. 

His sons were near him when he got his deadly 
wound. One caught him in his arms, and the other 
stood at bay. But the battle-tide had swept on ; the 
royalist troops had hurried sharply to the right, 
striving to obey their general’s last command—to 
defend the king and to regain the standard. No 
help was near to Lord Lindsey and his gallant boys; 
and what could they three do against five hundred 
foes ? 

Ralph Lindsey died at his father’s feet. Young 
Edward, shielding him with his body, looked dumbly 
up at Sir William Balfour, who was commanding the 
troop of Parliamentary horse. 

“You are my prisoners,” Balfour cried, touched 
at the sight of the brave boy’s grief. “ Give up your 
8word, and all will yet be well.” 

Lord Lindsey, weak and scarcely conscious, yet 
8trove to protest against what he termed dishonour; 
but as he lifted his head to speak, his strength failed 
him, and he swooned away on Edward’s shoulder. 

They bore him from the field reverently enough. 
Balfour knew well tho worth of his prize. King 
Charles’s best general, his oldest, wisest councillor, 
was a prisoner worth the taking and the guarding. 
But Edward felt sadly sure that the Parliament-men 
could not keep their prisoner long. 

He heard him muttering brokenly, and he stooped 
to listen to the feeble words. Was he wandering in 
his mind ? or what was it that he meant ? 

“ Remember me! ” he said. “ Yes, Thou hast not 
forgotten. Fighting—fighting—all the long life 

through; and now—and now tne peace has come%” 
Edward leaned over him until the boy’s golden- 
brown locks touched the old man’s grey head. 
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* “Father! ” he cried, through his choking sobs. 

The glazing eyes opened widely. 

“ Edward, good son; all is right at last. I forgot 
God many a time; but see! He has remembered! ” 

The voice rang out with all its old clear energy, 
and the boy followed the gesture of the uplifted 
hand, half expecting to catoh some glimpse of what 
his JTather saw. They were entering the portals of 
Warwick Castle, the place which Balfour and Essex 
thought would be a safe prison for their prize. As 
the wagon in which they were rumbled across the 
drawbridge, Edward could see the rosy tints of the 
coming dawn flushing in the east. 

Only the dawn. Had his father’s dying eyes seen 
more? 

The wagon halted. The troopers of the Parlia¬ 
ment stepped forward; but they had no prisoner 
there excepting the fair-haired boy. Lord Lindsey 
was dead. 

Amongst the gory heaps upon the battle-field they 
found Lord Lindsey’s sword—the sword which is a 
treasured relic still. And through these many score 
of years the memory is yet green of the brave soldier, 
the earnest, simple-hearted Christian man, whom 
God called to Himself from the midst of that strife 
and anger and woe upon the slope of Edgehill. 
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The Copyright in Photographs.— The statement of the 
prosecutor in a case which has recently occupied a police-court, 
that “he and liis solicitor had taken every step to prevent 
photographs of his wife from being sold,” recalls attention to 
the state of the law as regards copyright in photographic por¬ 
traits. Photographs were placed by the Copyright Act of 1862 
on the same footing as paintings and drawings ; and with regard 
to photographs “executed for or on behalf of any person for a 
good or valuable consideration ” the provision is satisfactory. 
The person executing the negative does not retain the copyright 
thereof unless it be expressly reserved to him by an agreement 
in writing, signed by the person for or on whose behalf it was 
executed ; in the absence of such agreement the copyright be¬ 
longs to that person ; and he may recover by summary proceedings 
before justices, against any person infringing his copyright, a 
sum not exceeding £10 for each offence ; negatives made for the 
purpose of obtaining the copies being also forfeited to the owner 
of the copyright, but where the photograph is not executed 
for any person “for a good and valuable consideration,” but 
gratuitously or by stealth, these salutary provisions do not 
apply ; for, as it has been said, no one has a copyright in his 
own face. The Copyright Commissioners in their recent report 
say that, “considering the facility of multiplying copies, ami 
the tendency among photographers to exhibit the portraits of 
distinguished persons in shop windows, it may be thought that 
there is even greater reason for giving the persons whose por¬ 
traits are taken control over the multiplication of copies than 
there is in the case of a painting .”—Solicitor s Journal. 

Hound Towers. —The origin and use of the once mysterious 
round towers of Ireland, of which there are a few in other countries, 
would seem to be clear now to the best authorities. In a lecture 
at Edinburgh, Mr. Anderson, of the Society of Antiquaries, spoke 
as follows : “In Ireland seventy-six round towers of this type 
are knowm to exist, and there are notices of twenty-two others 
not now in existence. These Irish towers show the features 
characteristic of the two in Scotland ; therefore those two were 
stragglers from a great typical group which had its habitat in 
Ireland ; and all questions as to the origin, progress, and period 
of the type must be discussod with reference to the evidence 
derived from tho principal group. From the inquiries of Dr. 
Petrie and Miss Stokes, it appeared that the Irish towers 
admitted of classification into four styles—(1) The style in which 


tho tower was built of rough stones, untouched by hammer or 
chisel, with door square-headed, windows square or triangular¬ 
headed, and both constructed of the samo material as the rest of 
the walls. (2) That in which the stones were roughly htuniner- 
dressed, rounded to the curve of the wall, and laid in courses, 
but often irregularly; the door semicircular-headed, the arch 
being cut out of the lintel stone, and sometimes decorated with 
an architrave; the windows constructed of stones roughly squared 
but of tho same material as the rest. (3) That in which the 
stones wero laid in horizontal courses, well dressed and carefully 
worked to the round and batter of the tower ; the door serai- 
circular-headod, the arch being formed of three stones and of 
finer material, and decorated with mouldings ; the windows also 
of finer material than the rest of the walls. (4) That in which 
the building was of rough ashlar masonry, open-jointed, and 
closely analogous to the Norman masonry of the first half of the- 
twelfth century. The whole group of those towers therefore 
belonged to the period of transition from tho flat lintelled style 
of ecclesiastical architecture to the round arch and decorated 
Irish Romanesque. It was established that this transition was 
accomplished between the commencement and the close of the tenth 
century ; hence the first group of the towers fell to be included 
within that limit, and the’ whole period of this type of round 
tower structure would lie between the end of the ninth and the 
beginning of the twelfth century. The adoption of this 
conclusion greatly reduced the antiquity some time claimed for 
those round towers. The conclusions from internal evidence 
wore strengthened when it was found that external evidence led 
to the same result. Miss Stokes, of Dublin, had pointed out that 
in tho majority of instances the towers were on or near the sites 
of churches which suffered from the ravages of the Norsemen or 
lay in the track of their plundering expeditions ; and that the 
purpose of the tower, as demonstrated by its form, isolation, and 
arrangements, was to alford ail asylum for the ecclesiastics, and 
a place of security for the bells, books. croziers, and shrines under 
their guardianship. ” 

A Highland Ghost Story. —Mrs. .Grant, of Laggan, re¬ 
cords the following incident on the authority of the minister 
who related it to her. He was accustomed, she informs us, “to 
go forth and meditate at even ; and this solitary walk he always 
directed to his churchyard, which was situated in a shaded spot, 
on the banks of a river. There, in a dusky October evening, he 
took his wonted path, and lingered, leaning on the churchyard 
wall, till it became twilight, when he saw two small lights rise 
from a spot within, where there was no stone nor memorial of 
any kind. He observed the course these lights took, and saw 
them cross the river, and stop at an opposite hamlet. Presently 
they returned, accompanied by a larger light, which moved on 
between them, till they arrived at the place from which the first 
two set out, when all the three seemed to sink into the earth 
together. The good man went into the churchyard and threw 
a few stones on the spot where the light disappeared. Next 
morning he walked out early, called for the sexton, and showed 
him the place, asking if he remembered who was buried there. 
The man said that, many years ago, he remembered burying in 
that spot two young children, belonging to a blacksmith on 
the opposite side of the river, who was now a very old man. 
The pastor returned, and was scarce set down to breakfast when 
a message came to hurry him to come over to pray with 
the smith, who had been suddenly taken ill, and died next 
day.” 

Edison Telephone. —The following incident, vouched for by 
Mr. Arnold White, Manager of the Telephone Company, gives a 
graphic account of the practical uses of this invention. “ A 
entleman, with whose house tho Edison Telephone Exchange 
as been placed in connection, was enjoying a day’s hunting. 
At the time he left homo the telephone had not been fixed m 
position, although the wire had been run. During his absence 
the work was completed, and on his return important letters 
were read to him, to which replies were dictated. A conference 
with his solicitors being necessary, the operator at the Central 
Exchange connected him in the usual manner. A telegram from 
New York was received, and a reply dictated in time to resell 
New York three hours after the first message was dispatched from 
America. Tho principal portion of a day’s work m town was 
thus compressed into half an hour’s occupation in a library.” 
It thus appears that a resident in the country may communicate 
with his office in the city, dictate letters, receive replies, and do 
most of what could be accomplished by personal interview* Un 
to twelve or fifteen miles a conversation may be carried on witn 
as much facility as from room to room. 
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NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 

CHAPTER V.-—THE “ NEW MAN .’ 1 

Horrible discord ! The madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots raged. Dire was the noise. 

— Milton . 

HEBE was a larger congregation than usual at 
the parish church of Dulborough on the Sunday 
which followed the funeral. The pulpit and reading- 
desk were hung with blaok, as was also the great 
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square pew in which Squire Thornton had been used 
to sit, almost as regular an attendant in his place as 
the vicar and the clerk were in theirs. It was ex¬ 
pected of course that a funeral sermon would be 
preached. 

The vicar had made some brief allusion to the 
suddenness of the late squire’s death on the previous 
Sunday, but the event had then been too recent and 
the preacher had been too much affected to allow of his 
saying much, Now the funeral was over, and those 
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who had followed their old friend and landlord to 
the grave -were assembling with the usual badges of 
mourning about them, and greeting each other 
quietly and sadly as they met at the church gate. 
* Those who came first went, before the service began, 
to look at the old massive tomb which had been so 
recently opened and closed again, and in which the 
remains of one whose well-known form they should 
behold no more was quietly reposing. 

Few Wbrds were spoken, for country people of the 
labouring class are not apt at expressing their feel¬ 
ings ; perhaps it should rather bo said that they do 
express them by look and gesture, and by an occasional 
brief utterance, more forcibly and truly than some 
others who have more words at their command and 
less hesitation in using them. 

The villagers went and looked at the great sarco¬ 
phagus, and read the names and honours of those 
who had been laid from time to timo upon tho stone 
shelvos within, scanning with a peculiar interest the 
blank space which remained alone (as if the page 
had been adjusted beforehand to the history) for 
him whose family naino and lineago were now 
extinct. 

The group around the church door stood aside 
when they saw Arthur Neville approaching. Most 
of them took off their hats in token of their sym¬ 
pathy, but with natural good taste they avoided 
looking at him; and quietly acknowledging their 
salutation, he passed through the midst of them aud 
entered the church. 

The good people wero not disappointed as to the 
sermon. It was not often, indeed, that the vicar 
reached what could be called a funeral discourse, 
ut the present occasion was one in which thoy were 
all so deeply concerned, that ho could not pass it over. 
Sermons, he said, wero for instruction of the living, 
not for praise of the dead. He would have all 
members of his congregation make thoir own funeral 
sermons while they wore yet living, by their good and 
charitable life and conversation. The friend whom 
they had lost had dono this effectually. Ho could 
not say any more good of him than they knew 
already, but there was One above who had taken 
note of many things which they could not see. Tho 
faith, the piety, tho Christian love which wero the 
source and cause of every good and charitablo act, 
these wore best known to Him who seetli in secret. 
Still there were lessons to be learnt from what they 
had seen themselves of their lost friend, both from 
his life and from his doath. From his death, which 
was so sudden that unless he had lived in a state of 
preparation for it in dependence on his Saviour, 
ho could not have boen ready when called. Let 
them be ready also, having their lamps trimmed 
and their lights burning; for in a day and an 
hour when they knew not their Lord might come. 
And from his life, which also might teach them 
something ; not as if any man wero perfect, but, in¬ 
asmuch as he had followed the higher example of 
his Lord, they might tread the same path and press 
forward to the same end. 

“I never did,” said tho preacher, “and never 
will, gild a rotten post or paint a tottering wall, and 
such are we all, even at the very best. True 
praise is not of men, but of God; and whatever 
is good in us and worthy of praise, that also is 
from God, and we must praise Him for it. But you 
knew our brother, and if I speak of his good example 
it is that you may equal it ; if you will; and go beyond 


it if you can. In one respect, at least, 1 bold him 
up to you as worthy of your imitation: he was 
always to be found in his place in God’s house* Wet 
or dry, in summer or winter, he never failed to oome 
here twice a day, bringing his friends and house¬ 
hold with him. He lived much farther from the 
church than many of you, and yet it may be ho was 
nearer to God. He came on foot always, as you 
know, because he would not hinder his servants of 
their church-going nor oven his horses of their rest. 
Thus ho kopt God’s Sabbaths and reverenced His 
sanctuary.” 

The good vicar had arrived at this point when a 
sound like the rumbling of wheols made itsolf hoard 
in the distance. It evidently attracted his attention 
as well as the attention of his hearors. Thoy had 
been listening to him with the deepest intorost, and 
in perfect silence, and that silenco was maintained 
while the sound without grew louder and more dis¬ 
tinct. The cracking of a whip was also heard, and 
tho clattering of horses’ iron-shod hoofs upon tho 
road. Tho vehicle approached the church-door, which 
stood wido open, and passed it without slackening 
speed. Those who sat nearest the door turned their 
heads, and then looked inquiringly at each otbor. 
A poor idiot, who went by the namo of Billy Fidd, 
rose from his foet, and, pointing towards tho rbad, 
looked up with eyes wide open at tho vicar, and was 
on the point of speaking to call his attention, when 
a neighbour promptly put a hand before his mouth 
and another upon his shoulders and forced him to 
resume liis seat. Tho school children were all in 
excitement, looking through the window from their 
point of vantago in the gallery, and whispering to 
one another. Presently tho sound died away in the 
distance, and ceased as gradually as it had begun. 

By this timo the preacher had lost the thread of 
his-discourse, and it did not soem as if ho could find 
it again. He, too, had caught a glimpse of some¬ 
thing through the window by the side of his pul¬ 
pit, and it had disturbed his thoughts. Even tho 
noise of tho wheels and the cracking of tho whip 
would have beon enough to do that. He was accus¬ 
tomed to have it all his own way in the pulpit. If 
a child cried it was always carried out or brought 
at once to order by tho schoolmistress. He was 
patient enough undor such slight disturbances, and 
would wait till they were quieted, and go on after¬ 
wards without having lost an idea or a word. lie 
had a wonderful memory, the people used to say; 
and certainly if ho learnt his sermons by heart, as 
they seemed to think, his powers in this respect must 
have beon remarkable. But now he was evidently 
distracted and annoyed. Ho could not collect his 
thoughts nor find the right placo in his memory ; 
neither could lie again fix the attention of his hearers; 
they, like himself, wero excited. He closed his ser¬ 
mon, therefore, more abruptly than lio would other¬ 
wise havo done on an occasion of such importance, . 
and his congregation wont their ways home. 

Arthur Neville also returned as quickly as he could 
to Thickthorn. On arriving at the lodge he found 
the gate thrown wide opon, and could see the marks - 
of horses’ hoofs upon the road loading up to the Hall. 
He hastened on, and when he had mounted the hill 
and emerged from the avenue of trees through which 
the house was approached, he discovered a carriage 
with a pair of horses and a postilion at the door. 
The horses were covered with foam, and the postilion 
was standing by their side wiping bis forehead*. 
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* Arthur concluded, of course, that his brother had 
' arrived. It was in accordance with the habits and 
ideas which he had picked up during his residence 
on the Continent that he should travel on Sunday as 
on any other day. It seems, indeed, to be tljo 
fashion with our neighbours across the Channel to 
choose the first day of the week, which is appointed 
by Divine goodness as a day of rest for man and 
beast, in preference to any other day for their expedi¬ 
tions. Henry Neville showed himself independent 
of the traditions and customs of his own country by 
driving past the churchyard in which the old scpiiro 
had just been laid to rest, and tho church in which 
the people who had so long worshipped with him were 
listening to the preacher’s recognition of his Christian 
life and example, without slackening speed or mani¬ 
festing any tonen of respect, either for tho living or 
the dead. 

“It was almost as bad,” tho vicar said to his wife, 
“ as when Tullia ordered tho charioteer to drive over 
the dead body of her father as it lay exposed and 
mutilated in the streets of Homo. lie did not wish 
to be sovere, but, perhaps, considering that they 
wero living in a Christian country, it was even 
worse.” 

The door of tho house stood wide open, like tho 
gate, and Arthur heard his brother’s voice disturbing 
the echoes of the almost vacant house before lie him¬ 
self could enter it. A girl from tho kitchen had 
opened tho door for him, and ho wanted to know 
whore all tho servants were gone. They wero at 
church she told him; Mr. Arthur had desired thorn 
to go as usual. He did not seem pleased with the 
information; but, turning round, saw his brother 
Arthur before him, and hastened to meet him, hold¬ 
ing out his hand. 

Henry Neville was at this time about twenty-five 
years of age, but looked much older. Arthur, who 
had not seen him for nearly three years, might have 
been excused if he had failed at first sight to recognise 
him, his face being half concealed by his beard, 
whiskers, and moustache. Tho mass of dark hair 
upon the lower part of the face only served to render 
tho pallor and leanness of the cheeks and forehead 
more conspicuous, and his eyes looked sunken in his 
head and wanting in brightness. There was, how¬ 
ever, no lack of animation in his speech and manner, 
and he seemed glad to see his brother again, and 
shook hands with him warmly. He alluded only 
in fow words to tho occasion which had brought him 
with as little delay as possible, he said, from the 
Continont. nis undo’s death had been a great shock 
to him, of course, coming so suddenly; but at his 
time of life it was only what might have been 
expected. Ho was an old man. We could not expect 
to live for ever, any of us. 

“No,” said Arthur; “not in this world, at all 
ovonts.” 

“ I understand there is no will,” Henry remarked, 
disregarding his reply. 

“We shall hear all about that in due course,” 
Arthur replied. 

“I shall be glad to have something to cat,” said 
his brother, changing the subject. “ What time is 
luncheon ordered r’ 1 ’ 

Luncheon, or rather dinner —for Arthur had 
arranged to dine early on Sundays, following his 
uncle’s well-known custom—was served presently; 
and as soon as the servant had left the room, Henry 
NtfviUe began again to ask questions about the late 
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squire’s will. He had received some information on 
the subject already, but wanted further -particulars, 
lie was not sure that he should have come home in 
such a hurry but for that. It had been very incon¬ 
venient to him, but business must be attended to. 

Arthur told him briefly how mattei’s stood. Ho 
would have preferred to po^pono the entire ques¬ 
tion, with the discussion which ensued upon it, to 
another day, but Henry would not allow it. 

By-and-by the distant church bell was heard, and 
Arthur got up. 

“ Will you come with me to church, nenry ? ” ho 
said. 

“I think not,” the other answered, in a very 
decided tone. “ You are not going again, are 
you?” 

“Yos.” 

“ No ; don’t. Stay witli me this afternoon. There 
is so much to bo said and done. I have so many 
questions yet to ask.” 

“ They will keep, Henry; and this is not quite tho 
day for them.” 

“Stuff! As if one day were any better than 
another! But I beg your pardon; you know my 
way.” 

“And you know our dear old uncle’s way. Pay 
him this respect for once, Henry ; lot us go to church 
together, and visit his tomb afterwards.” 

“I couldn’t; I really couldn’t. Go to church! 
T have not done such a thing since—since I don’t 
know when. I am not what I ought to be, Arthur, 
I know, but I can’t play the hypocrite.” 

“ Let me go, at all events.” 

“ Well, if you choose to do so, I can’t help it. I 
know what I shall do in that case.” 

“What?” 

“I shall order tho carriage and drive over to 
Nobottle and see Fellowes. There are horses in tho 
stable, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes ; but they never go out on Sunday.” 

“ I’ll see about that.” 

“Fellowes will not talk business to you to-day if 
you go to him.” 

“I’ll see about that also. I want to know how 
T stand.” 

“Well,” said Arthur, after thinking for a fow 
moments, “ I’ll stay at homo with you if you like.” 

“Don’t let me hinder your devotions. I tli nk I 
shall go and see Fellowes, at all events. I’ll be back 
in time for dinner.” 

“We have dined,” said Arthur. 

“Oh, have we? That’s another reason for going,* 
then. Adieu. Bon soir. We shall meet at bi % oak- 
fast-timo to-morrow morning, if not sooner.” And 
waving his hand to his brother, ho left the room. 

Tho congregation was again disturbed that after¬ 
noon by the rattling of wheels. But it was rather 
with a sense of relief than otherwise that the people 
listened to it this time. Mr. Henry Nevillo had been 
and was gone again ; that was the general belief. 
Ho had found out pretty soon that Thiekthorn was 
not for him. They hoped they should see no more 
of him. It was all a false alarm which they had 
heard about his having the property and turning Mr. 
Arthur out. Mr. Arthur was there, in the late 
squire’s pew, the family pew. They could not see 
his faco, because of the curtain which he had 
drawn before him, as was natural; but they knew 
he was there, fitting in the very comer which the 
old squire had occupied. They did not want any on* 
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else there, since they could not have the squire him¬ 
self back Again. Things would go on under Mr. 
Arthur pretty much as they had done before, no 
doubt. They knew him, and he knew them. As 
jbr the brother, he was gone off as quickly as he came, 
and they hoped he might nover come back. They 
ought not to have been occupied with such thoughts 
in church, but they could not help it. Even the 
vicar was again rather rambling in his discourse that 
afternoon. It would have been surprising if lie had not 
been so. It is not easy to preach with earnestness 
and animation to a congregation whose minds are 
preoccupied; and Henry Neville, who never went to 
church himself, had succeeded, for the second time 
that day, in stealing away the thoughts of those 
among the Dulborough people, who were more de¬ 
voutly and religiously disposed. 

The worst of it was that, late at night, the sound 
of horses’ hoofs and carriage wheels, and the cracking 
of a whip, were heard again on the road, and roused 
many of the villagers from their sleep with the un¬ 
pleasant conviction that Henry Neville was not gone 
after all. 

“He’s back again, for sartin,” said the old clerk 
to his wife, waking her up from her first and 
“ beauty ” sleep. “ Nobody else but him would go 
tearing through the village on a Sunday evening 
after this sort of way. He’s back again, worse luck, 
like a bad farthing. If this is the way ho goes on 
of a Sunday, what will he do in the place on week¬ 
days, I wonder? It’s a good thing the poor old 
* squire can’t hear him. Ah, well-a-day ! ” 

, “Never mind,” liis wife answered, sleepily; 
“ Sabbath-breaking won’t thrive. It’s a bad begin¬ 
ning; but it will be all the better for us in tho 
end. He won’t have Thiokthorn for his own with 
these doings; and if lie have it, lie won’t keep it 
long. ‘A Sabbath profaned, whatsoe’er may be 
gained, is a certain forerunner of sorrow ; ’ that’s for 
he. „ He may break tho Sabbath as much as he 
pleases for anytliing I care. It’s all in our favour ; 
and his brother will bo the bettor for it.” 

It was not a charitable or pious sentiment exactly, 
nor such as a # thoughtful Christian would have 
uttered. But there was a certain rude and simple 
faith about it which commended it much to her hus¬ 
band’s approbation. 

“Yes,” he said, “Henry Neville is not likely to 
prosper with such goings-on as these. That’s a con¬ 
solation, that is. Amen, say I.” 

Henry Neville returned to Thickthorn Hall on 
Sunday evening no wiser than when he left it. Mr. 
Eellowes refused to enter into any discussion with 
him on the business which had brought him there. 
He promised to ride over to Thickthorn as soon as 
he should have received the opinion on tho case 
which he expected. In the meantime he could not 
be persuaded to give any information or advice on 
the subject.* There was nothing urgent about the 
matter, he said; if there had been, he would have 
gone into his office without hesitation, and done what 
was necessary; but he would not meddle with 
worldly business on Sunday unless there was a valid 
reason for it. After all, Mr. Arthur was his client, 
not Mr. Henry; and he must have Mr. Arthur’s 
authority for any communications he might make to 
any one else. He hoped the brothers would be able 
to arrange their difficulty satisfactorily; but nothing 
could be done until he had heard from London. 
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Two or three days later Mr. Eellowes drove up to tke 
door, having written previously to make an appoint¬ 
ment ; and after a short consultation with his client, the 
opinion from London was produced and read. It did 
not amount to much. There were so many “ifs” 
and “ huts ” that the whole question seemed to be 
loft in as much uncertainty as before. It is unneces¬ 
sary to follow the legal argument. The gist of it 
was that if the purport and intentions of the will 
could be ascertained, there need be no difficulty in 
acting upon it: the interlineations and erasures would 
not necessarily destroy it or revoke it, as a whole ; but 
if not, it would be otherwise. If the alterations had 
been made before the execution of the will (which 
everybody knew they had not), then such and such 
things would follow ; but if afterwards, then the case 
would bo different. If they had been made under 
certain conditions, and with intent to revoke (which 
nobody could know anything about), then the will 
would be invalid ; but if under certain other condi¬ 
tions, and without such intention, tlion it would hold 
good. If the claimant, Arthur Neville, could show 
that tho property was devised to him by this will, 
and that it had been duly executed and attested, then 
he might claim it for his own ; but if the obliterations 
were so groat that the meaning of the testator could 
not be ascertained, then the heir-at-law would be 
entitled to it. If collateral evidence could be pro¬ 
duced, it would be useful to provo intention ; but if 
not, it would be of no use at all. If the draft could 
be found it would be very important; but if not, 
nothing could be done with it. Cases were brought 
forward in confirmation of each of the above impor¬ 
tant “ifs” and “ buts,” but the case in which they 
were themselves most interested was left where it 
was. 

“What is 1o be dono?” Arthur inquired, when 
they had come to the oncl of this opinion, and had dis¬ 
cussed the bearings of it on both sides. “ What is 
to be done ? ” 

Mr. Fellowes did not reply. Henry Neville also 
was silent. 

“What are wo to do, Mr. Fellowes?” Arthur 
inquired, for the third time. 

“ I must have sorno conversation with you on that 
point,” said Fellowes, intimating that ho must advise 
with him in private. 

“ Perhaps I had better oxplain my own views and 
intentions, Henry Neville said, at length. “It may 
save trouble. I have consulted my solicitors, Messrs. 
Ferrett and Holdem, and have this morning received 
a letter from them which seems more to the point 
than your ‘ opinion.’ I’ll read it to you. 

“ 1 Thickthorn and Dulborough Estates. 

‘ 1 * Dear Sir, —In reply to your letter of yesterday’s 
date, we have no hesitation in advising you that, 
assuming that the circumstances are exactly as you 
have stated them, you are the present possessor in 
law of these estates. If Mr. Arthur Neville can 
show that the will under which he claims is a valid 
document, and that the purport of it is as he would 
represent it, he will of course lose no time in doing 
so. But the burden of proof, onus propandi lies with 
him. Your title is good till he can show a better. 
We will do all that is necessary in your behalf, 
and if an attempt should be made to prove the will 
in question will take the proper steps to defend 
your title. In the meantime, we repeat you are 
in possession—’ 
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" I need not read the rest/* Henry Neville said— 
u it’s only about a steward whom they want to recom¬ 
mend to manage the property.” 

“ You have boon very prompt,” Mr. Fellowos said, 
after a few moments. “ We understand, then, that 
you claim to be in possession ? ” 

“I am in possession,” Henry Neville answered, 
“both legal and actual. And possession, you are 
aware, is nine-tenths of the law.” 

After that Arthur Neville and his solicitor with¬ 
drew, and held a consultation together. The law 
was as Henry's solicitors had stated it. It was for 
Arthur to decide what effort should be made to 
maintain what he conceived to be his right under 
the will. 

The end of it was that he resolved for the present to 
do nothing. Mr. Fellowes was to make every effort 
to strengthen his case by the discovery of evidence, 
and a fresh search was to be made for the draft of 
the will. It must depend upon the success which 
might attend these efforts, and upon the course ’of 
events generally, whether or not it might be worth 
while for Arthur to risk the money he possessed in 


the certain expense and uncertain issue of a law suit. 
He was anxious to return at once to the University, 
and to apply himself to liis studies there. He had 
been reading closely, and the result of his efforts 
would now be of much more importance to him than 
he had at one time anticipated. He resolved to dis¬ 
miss the whole affair as much as possible from his 
mind, and to give himself heartily and wholly to the 
work he had to do in qualifying himself, first for his 
degree at college, and subsequently for a profession 
by which to earn his livelihood. 

He parted from his brother on friendly terms. He 
could not feel very cordially towards him; but he 
tried to think that Henry was acting only with 
common fairness and justice in claiming the estate. 
Ninety-nine persons out of a hundred would pro¬ 
bably have done the same under similar circum¬ 
stances. He wished he had been treated with more 
confidence and friendship; but he could not say that 
he had any just ground of complaint against his 
brother ; and though grievously disappointed at the 
course events were taking, he must make the best 
of it. Time and patience might make all clear. 
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T HE grand old cathedral of St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, 
has been undergoing for many years a gradual re¬ 
novation. AVeare not going to describe the changes and 
improvements in the Building, but confine our atten¬ 
tion to the venerable tower, and especially to the 
bells which are enclosed in the spire. This spire, 
rising in the shape of an imperial crown from the 
massive tower, and standing out in bold relief against 
the sky, near the centre of the long range of build¬ 
ings cresting the ridge from the Castle to the Canon- 
gate, forms the most conspicuous and striking feature 
in the picturesque old town. 

We nope that no repair or restoration will be 
needed for generations to come in the grand old 
tower of St. Giles’s. But it seems that the bells are 
in a condition little worthy of the history or the sito 
of the cathedral. A letter from Sir William Chambers 
lately called attention to what he calls “ their gene¬ 
rally dilapidated condition.” As Lord Provost of 
the city, he had well known the facts of the case, 
and, as a good citizen and patriotic Scotchman, he 
has generously undertaken the restoration of the 
bells. We quote part of his letter in the “ Scots¬ 
man ” newspaper 

“ Some time ago I caused a careful examination to 
be made regarding the number and state of the bells, 
the result being some very sorrowful disclosures. 
The large bell, which is rung for public worship, is a 
recast of an old bell of date 1460, which, according to 
Dr. Laing, bore*a Latin inscription terminating in 
these words: ‘Defunctoa plango; vivos voco; ful- 
mina frango ; ’ signifying, ‘I moui^i the dead,’ 
which refers to the solemn sounds of the passing- 
bell on the occasion of a death; *1 summon the 
living,* which means the call to church or to arms; 
4 1 disperse the thunder,* which refers to the old super¬ 
stitious belief that thunder could be dispersed by 
making loud noises with bells. 

“The only bell in St. Giles’s that has survived the 


Reformation times is that smaller bell, without rope 
or clapper, which hangs dismally in a dark corner of 
the steeple. It bears an invocation to the Virgin 
Mary in Latin, with the date 1504. According to 
tradition, it was the Vespor bell of St. Giles’s, but 
also most probably it was employed as the Ave, or 
preparatory, bell, tolled to call worshippers to a pre¬ 
paratory prayer before the larger bell rung for public 
worship. The ringing of what is now called the* 

4 warning bell ’ on Sunday mornings maybe traced to 
this ancient practice. This old Vesper bell of St. 
Gilos’s, hanging dumb in its melancholy seclusion, 
must be deemed a curious archeological relic, and we 
may hope that its voice, after the lapse of centuries, 
will again some day be heard for a useful purpose in 
the city. As regards the twenty-three music bells 
and the set of eight chime bells, we may also hope 
they will experience a revival to tho general enter¬ 
tainment of the citizens. On learning the sad condi¬ 
tion of these several bells I made up my mind to be 
at the cost of setting them to rights as soon as the 
more onerous work of restoring the ancient building 
was completed. But more is required than this. 
Provision would need to be made under some public 
authority to ring and keep the bells in good condition 
in perpetuity. I have no doubt that as a consequence 
of measures that will soon come under consideration, 
this much-required reform in the bells will be satis¬ 
factorily adjusted.” 

Of the bells referred to in this letter, “ the music 
bells ” have most interest to old Edinburgh citizens. 
It was the custom, even down to the time of some 
now living, for all the shops to be closed and business 
suspended for an hour, and dinner was eaten to the 
accompaniment of the merry tunes of the carillons, or 
music bells.* ♦ 


* About fifty years ago the writer of this note knew well Mr. Macleod, 
who was the player, and more than once ascended the tower with his 
then musk master, andjras allowed to play a tune,—E d. “Leisure Hour.’* 
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TKe tunes played were all old Scotch ones, mich as 
<c Wooed and married and a*,” <t Cauld Kail in Aber¬ 
deen,” “The Blue Bells of Scotland,” “There grows 
a.bonny brier-bush in our kail Yard,” “There’s nae 
luck about the house,” etc., till quickly played, and 
finished off with “ God save the Queen.” 

The present performer is Miss Macleod, daughter 
of their ancient player. Yoar after year this lady 
has made the daily ascent—Sundays excepted—of 
the steep spiral stairs loading to the stoeplo, about 
the hour of one, in order to perform on tho time- 
honoured bells, “for the pleasure and solacemont of 
the citizens.” She is now no longer young, and tho 
ascent being deemed highly dangerous in stormy 
weather, the inhabitants of Edinburgh last winter 
were for a time deprived of their pleasant music. 

The name of an older playor has been recorded by 
Maitland, who in his “ History of Edinburgh ” says, 
“James Fife plays the musical bolls therein (St. 
Giles’s), than which probably nono are better; for by 
their melodious harmony they captivate the ear and 
charm the hearer, though dofectivo in number; to 
which if there were added a fow bells of a deeper 
note they would be rendered a complete sot, and 
erhaps would equal, if not excel, every sot of this 
ind elsewhere.” 

, It seems that thoro are or wore two sets of bells in 
the tower, the Girlo and the Maclopd, the latter so 
named after the man who so long played. Of the 
former set the history is curious. An anciont coun¬ 
cillor named Girle, being anxious that tho town 
should possess a really fine set of chimes or bells, 
kept begging and entreating of the corporation to 
secure one he had seen in England, and which he 
assured his brothers in office would be heard all over 
the city. Either wearied out by his importunities, 
or led away by his description, they at length con¬ 
sented, and the* said bells made their appearance. 
(Tnce fitted up and finished, the council were invited 
to see and to hear them, when, to the amazement of 
all assembled, they could not distinguish one tune 
from another. An inspection having been made, it 
was discovered that the bells had been fitted up like 
a barrel-organ, to be driven by two men; and tho 
barrel, instead of being a built-out ono, was com- i 
posed of a solid log. This had shrunk in such a 
manner that the operation of ringing or grinding 
was most dismal, and the metal of which the bells 
were made being steel, and very thin, they had no 
sound whatever. After this first and last trial of 
their powers, tho “Girle Bells” were, and still are, 
indignantly shelved—“silent and set aside.” 

The “Macleod” are feeblo in their tone, the 
larger bolls measuring about fourteen inches, and tho 
smaller four. They are not heard at any great 
distance from St. Giles’s. Their range is two octaves, 
from C to 0, and they are of the Dutch or Nether¬ 
lands type of carillons, i.e. y thoy are played like a 
pianoforte, by keys connected with the bells by bands 
or coi'ds.* 

The keys on which the treble notes depend are 
struck by the hands edgeways, the little finger of the 
[tiayer being defended by a thick leathern stall. It 
requires considerable strength as well as celerity and 
skill in the player, for unless a violent blow is given 
to tho key, only a weak sound is produced. 

* Sc® an article on Carillon Playing In the " Leisure Hour” for 1877, 
with a Picture of the player at Flushing, in Holland, aa sketched by the 
accomplished artist Robert Pritchett. 


The bells of St. Giles’s have no pedals such as 
belong to the Dutch oarillons, and which communi¬ 
cating with the larger bells form the bass notes. 

Leaving the musical bells, some historical notes 
about tho older bells may interest Edinburgh 
readers. 

In the Council Records, 20th July, 1554, there is 
an Act anent the bells by which it is declared that 
tho sacristan was not only “ to find stringes to all the 
Beilis in with tho steeple but eielik to water and soup 
(sweep) the queir (choir) once every oulk (week) ; 
and further that in all tymes cuming the grete Beilis 
bo noelit rung fra tho ten liouris at even guhill fyve 
liouris in tho mornying.” Seven hours of quiet for 
sleep tho citizens demanded. 

In tho yoar 1473, or theroabouts, was placed in the 
stoeplo of St. Giles’s the greater “ Mario Bell,” which 
must have been heard on many memorable occasions, 
such as when, after a night of “woeful presage,” 
there came tho disastrous nows of tho defoat at 
Floddon, when— 

“ Rang out \\i' dang and maw, 

Clang after clang frue Sanct Liles’s tower, 

AY Imre the fretted ribs like a bourtroe bower 
Muko a loyal crown o' stane—” 

Then, as Professor Aytoun finely expresses it, at tho 
foiling of the bell:— 

“ All is terror aiul confusion 
Till tho lVovo,d rises up. 

All so stately from his sorrow 
Rose tho obi undaunted chief, 

That you had not deemed to see him, 

His was more than common grief. 

* Rouse ye, sirs,’ he said, ‘we mnv not 
Longer mourn for what is done, 

If our king be taken from us 
We are left to guard his son. 

L»*t them cease that dismal knelling, 

It is time enough to ring 
When tho fortress-strength of Scotland 
Stoops to ruin like its king. 

Let the bells be kept for warning, 

Not for terror or alarm ; 

When they next aro hoard to thunder 
Let each man and stripling arm.’ ” 

This bell was cast in Flanders, and is described as 
having the arms of Guelderland upon different 
parts, and curiously ornamented with the figures of 
the Virgin and Child, and other devices, together with 
a Latin inscription, ending with the phrases quoted 
in the letter of William Chambers. 

In a satirical poem of tho reign of James iv, a 
dwarf is introduced, saying to the burgesses of 
Edinburgh,— 

“ I corao amang yo heir to dwell, 

Fra sound of Sanct Giles’s boll 
Never think I to fie.” 

The “Reformation of Religion” being far ad¬ 
vanced in Edinburgh, the jewels, plate, vestments, 
and other treasures and trinkets Belonging to St. 
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Giles’s Church being deemed no longer necessary in 
spiritual affairs, they were ordered to be delivered to 
tne Town Counoil of the city. And on the 8th of 
May, 1560, the Council understanding that the Kirk 
might be “ servit with three Bells, one rung to the 
Prayers, ane utlier for serving of the knock (clock), 
and the third to be the common Boll, ,, the Doan of 
Guild was ordained to “tak down the Mary Bell,” 
and to keep the same till ho received further in¬ 
structions. Accordingly, on tlio 26th of the same 
month, it was resolved in Council that the said boll 
and the brazen pillars within tho church be converted 
into artillery for tlio use of the town, and be sent for 
that purpose to Flanders if this could not “ bo gudlio 
done in this country.” 

This resolution, howover, was altered the year 
after, when the bell called the Marie Bell, witli the 
brazon pillars, amounting to 218 stone weight, 
were sold by warrant of the Council to one Adam 
Fullerton, “in rospect ho had been tho highest 
bidder after the} 7 had several times boon put to roup 
(auction) through tho town.” Tho sum received for 
tlio articles thus disposed of was £210. One of the 
Abboy Church bells was put in placo of the Mario 
Boll. 

In the year 1G21, threo bolls wore made at Cam- 
pliire, in Holland, wo are told, for the use of tlio 
town, “ two whereof for St. Giles’s Church, and the 
third for tho Notherbow Part, the largest weighing 
2,150 pounds, tho second 768 pounds, and the smallest 
520 pounds, all Dutch weight.” These cost tho sum 
of £1,418 15,v. Scottish money, besides the old bells 
or nietal sent to bo recast. 

In 1681 tho town of Edinburgh “ obtain ano Act 
anont Moodie’s legacy and mortification to thorn of 
20,000 marks, that in regard they havo no uso for a 
church (which was the end for which ho destinatod 
it) that they might be allowed to convert it to some 
other public work, such as ‘ buying with it a pole 
(peal) of bells to bang in St. Giles’s steeple, to ring 
musically, and warnous to tlio church’, also to build a 
now Tolbooth above the West Part of Edinburgh, 
and to put Thomas Moodie’s name and arms thereon,” 
etc., otc. 

But these proposals and tlio Bishop of Edinburgh’s 
request to havo tho 20,000 marks allowed him for the 
erection of a chapel and lodging for himsolf -wore 
finally not sanctioned, as it came near to sacrilege to 
“ invert a pious donation.” 

On the 15tli of Juno, 1686, the Scottish Parliament 
passed an Act in favour of John Meiklo, founder, 
granting him for nineteen yoars the privileges of a 
manufactory “for casting bells, cannon, and other 
such useful instruments.” 

While collecting materials to illustrate the history 
of St. Giles’s Church, Dr. Laing met with tho follow¬ 
ing singular contract, preserved in tho archives of 
Edinburgh, for supplying it (St. Giles’s) with a chime 
of bells in the year 1698. 

u At Edinburgh, the eighteenth day of March, Im 
vjo and nynty-eight years. It is agreed, contracted, 
and finally ended, betwixt the pair ties following, to 
wit Sr Archibald Mure of Therutsuno, Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, William Menzei, Archibald Rule, 
George Mitchell, and James Nairn© Baillies thereof, 
Patrick Halyburton, Dean of Guild, and Samuel 
McOlellan Thesaurer of the same, Together with the 
remanent Council and deacons of Grafts, ordinar and 
extreoydinar of ^ burgh for themselves, and as 
representing the whole body and community thereof 


on the one pairt, and John Meikie, founder, burges of 
Edinburgh on the other pairt, In manner following, 
That is to say, fforasmuche as the said Lord Provost, 
Baillies and Council, having (conform© to their act 
of tho date the eighteenth day of February last) 
approved of a Report of one Committee or their 
number anent an aggreomont and communing be¬ 
twixt tho Committeo and the s J John Meikie for make- 
ing a good and sufficent Chome or Sett of Musicall 
Bells exactly tuned conforme to tlio rules of musick 
i to be placed and fixed according to Arte upon the 
1 high Church Steeple of St. Geilo’s for the decorement 
of tho City after the fashion and manner of other 
Cities abroad, which tho said John Meikie did un¬ 
dertake to performo in manner mentioned in tho s' 1 
Report, Therefore tho sd John Meikie hereby binds 
ana obliges himsolf, his airs, exo u ors, and successors 
i whatsomever to make a good and sufficient Chome or 
I Sett of Musicall Bells according to the rules of musick 
for the uso of the good town of Ed r consisting of 
fifteen in number and to be of different Notes of 
Musick rising or falling gradually according to tho 
Scheme or Scale condescended on by the s' 1 Committee 
and tho s' 1 John and subserved bo tho Lord Provost 
and Magistrates and the s’ 1 John Meikie, So that the 
smallest or uppermost Bell of tho highest note shall 
be C, and about six pound woight, and all the rest 
of the same Metall Bhall descend gradually to con- 
forme to the said scheme, which tuning is to be 
determined or judged by Thomas Pringle wryter to 
tlio Signet Mr. George Barclay minister of the 
Gospell, Henry Crumbain and Francis Toward, 
Mastors of Musick, after the Bells are finished, And 
binds and oblidges him and his fors d to put tho pre¬ 
sent Magistrals names and yoar of God on the largest 
Bell, All which the s d John Meiklo binds and 
oblidges him and his for 1,1 to do and perform© 
j betwixst and tho first day of July next, And that 
! under the penalty of Ane hundred Pounds starling 
j money. For tho which causes tho s 1 ’ Lord Provost, 
Baillies and Council bind and oblidgo themselves 
I and their Successors succeeding to them in their 
re m xive offices and places to content and pay to the 
| s d John Meiklo tho sumo of Seventy Two Shillings 
Scots for each pound woight of the s'* Bells made in 
manner fors' 1 And that immediately after tho finish- 
j ing thereof, Declaring allway as Lykowas it is 
; hereby expressly declared with consent of both pair- 
! ties, that in case the s' 1 Bells bo not exactly made 
I and tuned in manner fors l1 thon the s' 1 Lord Pro- 
j vost, Baillies and Council aro and shall in no manner 
of way (be) oblidged to pay any money for tlio same, 
And for tho more security both pairties aro content 
1 and consent to tho registration horoof in the Books of 

Council and Session or any others competent.” 

Then follow the signatures of tho Provost, Baillies, 
and all persons concerned in the contract. Tho docu¬ 
ment is endorsed “ Contract and agreement betwixt 
the good town of Edinburgh and John Meikie, 
Choyme (chimo) of bells. 1698.” 

A subsequent Act of Council, 1st September, 1699, 
records the satisfaction of the Council with the bells, 
and in consideration of Maister John Meiklo having 
supplied six bells beyond his contract, and having 
been at the oxpense of repeated castings, whereby 
he was a loser, besides making two big bells, E ana 
G sharp, the said John Meikie was paid 1,000 pounds 
(Scots). A discharge or receipt for this amount- 
appears in the accOtprts of the City Treimrer, dated 
5th July, 1700, ,; 'V 
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X,—THE EGO TRADE. 
MULTIFORM USES OF EGGS, 


A CCORDINl* to tne proverb, an egg is full of 
meat; according to a recent decision by a country 
magistrate, there is no meat in it; and yet addled eggs 
may be condemned as unwholesome provisions. If 
some of the reason which, according to a second 
proverb, is needed for roasting eggs were used in 
legally defining them, it would make law look more 
oommonsensical in the eyes of laymen. 

At any rate, meat or no meat, eggs are extensively 
eaten; with the more gusto because a third proverb 
says, 

“ An egg, an apple, and a nut, 

You may eat after any slut.” 

Although this is a false security, since an eggshell 
is no armour of proof against impurity. 

In “ The Nonnes Preestes Tale,” we read, 

' u Hire bord was served most with white and black, 
t Milk and broun bred, in which sho found no lack ; 

, Seinde [singed] bacon and soinetimos an ey [egg] or twey.” 

Robert de Brunne tells us what eggs cost in his 
time:— 

u An ay by it seluc for fine achillynges was bouht." 

Of the aforesaid roasting of eggs we hear nowadays 
a good deal more than we see, but “ I have eggs on 
the spit,” says one of Ben Jonson’s characters. 

According to Dr. Kitchiner, there were in his time 
six hundred and eighty-five French modes of dressing 
eggs, but the good doctor was of opinion that his 
half-dozen recipes were quite enough for English 
taste. These were to fry eggs with minced ham 
or bacon, to poach them with the same accompani¬ 
ments, to boil them to be eaten from the shell, to 
oach them to be eaten by themselves-- 1 The 
eauty of a poached egg is for the yolk to be 
seen hlushing through the white, which should only 
be just sufficiently hardened to form a transparent 
veil for the egg,” remarks the poetical gourmet , as 
if he were writing not of eggs but odalisques—to 
make a ragout of them with bacon, to fry them with 
bacon in slices, and to make savoury omelettes of 
them. 

But what a meagre idea does this list give of the 
many parts which the egg plays in cookery. It 
figures in the Christmas pudding and the mince pie. 
To say nothing of the hosts of puddings, from the 
“ Cottage ” to the “ Queen,” of which eggs form an 
integral part, and the equally numerous pies and 
tarts whose crusts they glaze, here are only a few 
of the ways, jotted down at random, in which eggs 
appeal to the palate:—In plum-cake and its tribe of 
cousins, Bath-buns, tea-cakes, short-bread, simnel, 
ginger-cakes, Shrewsbury-cakes, ramakins, goose¬ 
berry, rhubarb, and apple fool, firmity, fritters, Brent¬ 
ford rolls, ChesVr? puffs, German puffs,Damascus bis¬ 


cuits, sponge-cake, custards, gingerbread, pancakes, 
lemon puffs, Jersey wonders, sweet omelettes, souffles, 
creamless creams, ice creams, jellies, icing for cakes, 
Sally Lunns, cheesecakes, candies, fruit-cheeses; with 
Spanish pea-soup, in almond-soup; as fish-sauce and 
fish-unguent, in minced crab, witn lobster cutlets and 
fried oysters, in fish jelly, lobster salad, oyster 
sausages; in hare pie, rabbit fricassee, pigeon com¬ 
pote, mumbled rabbits; in veal olives, cold beef 
fricassee, lamb’s brain cakes, broiled venison, roasted 
heart, veal cutlets, soused tripe; with cream as sauce 
for celery, in vegetable pudding, in salads—pictur¬ 
esquely contrasting with their fresh green and the 
purplish-crimson of the beet—with French beans d la 
creme , in stewed green-peas and herb pie, and poached 
on spinach. 

As I have said before, these are only a few of the 
ways in which the egg finds its way to table. It 
commends itself also to us in beverages:—in ginger- 
beer, gingerade, mulled ale, crambambull, caudle, 
egg flip, egg nog, hot purl, Oxford nightcap, posset, 
beaten-up in tea, and as egg and sherry—by some 
highly praised as a restorative. 

I believe that the egg has even found its way into 
the Pharmacopoeia, under the disguise of Mistura 
Spiritm Vini Gallic if —in plain English, egg and 
brandy; and have heard that old ladies, able to 
afford the luxury of an indulgent doctor, are very fond 
of this Mistura . It does them so much good,—thoy 
must go on with it; and yet, somehow, it never 
enables them to do quite without medicine— i.e. t 
itself. Some other uses in medicine and surgery I 
have heard of, not forgetting “ court-plaister.” 

Eggs are used as clarifiers both in cookery and 
manufactures, in which they are used for other pur¬ 
poses also. I took the liberty of applying to the 
Director of the Museum of Science, Edinburgh, for 
information as to the principal manufactures in which 
eggs are employed, and Professor Archer has been 
courteous enough to favour me with the following 
memorandum:— 

“The white of eggs (albumen) is largely used, 
when dried, in calico printing. 

tl Albumenised paper is prepared from the fresh 
white of eggs. 

“In Russia (Eastern) much dried egg albumen is 
prepared and exported, whilst from the yolks the oil 
is obtained from whence the celebrated but costly 
Kazan soup is made.” 

I might speak of cements and various other appli¬ 
ances in the mechanical arts, and in photography, 
but enough has been said about the uses of eggB. 

ESTIMATE OF 8UPPLV AND CONSUMPTION OF EGGS. 

And now, whence do we get our eggs ? There is, 

* Mistura Spiritua Vini Galilei. Take of spirit of French wine and 
cinnamon water, of each 4 ozs.; the yolk* of two egg*; refined sugar 

i oz, 
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*M>to speak, no census taken of those of home produc- farmer), writes in reference to the number of eggs 
tion. Irish eggs are consigned to English dealers, laid in the United Kingdom:— 
and when British eggs are plentiful, some are sent to “ I should think if you were to estimate 300 hens 
the London poultry, as they commonly are to country for 1,000 acres, and put down as the average produce 
markets. But, as a rule, the metropolitan supply of 200 eggs, you would not be very far off. Ducks need 
home-laid eggs comes from higglers who drive about not be troubled about.’’ 
the country, buying of farmers and other poultry- 1 Let us work these figures. 



keepers, and then consign direct to cheesemongers 
and buttermen, and any customers they may have 
for the article in town. 

In the absence of certain figures, any computation 
of the number of home-laid eggs sold in the United 
Kingdom must, ‘to a very considerable extent, be 
guess-work, but being anxious to give a tolerably 
probable approximate calculation, I applied to an 
eminent agricultural authority for information on 
the subjeot. After remarking that poultry is “as 
the small dttBt of the balance ” in agriculture, Mr. 
James Howard, of Olapham Park, Beds (the well- 
known agricultural implement manufacturer and 


Leaving out wastes, reclaimable or irreclaimable, 
and to avoid exaggeration using an old return, from 
which, of course, recent additions to the soil made use 
of by man in the United Kingdom are excluded, we 
may put down the pasture and arable land of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland at 48,014,000 acres 
(eggs brought from the Channel Islands are included 
under the head of foroign). 48,014, then, x 300= 
14,404,200 hens; 14,404,200 x 200 = 2,880,840,000 
eggs. 

But of these, to say nothing of eggs lost, addled, 
or otherwise not utilised, the quantity hatched is x, 
and the quantity eaten as . eggs is y\ and so we get 
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th&' insoluble equation £-f*y 3 = 9 , 880 , 8 - 10 , 0 (HV Besides, 
of y there is another unknown quantity z, the niiniber 
eaten as eggs at home, instead of being sent 
to market. 

The average number of plovers’ eggs sent to Lon¬ 
don* annually I have not boon ablo to learn. Mr. 
Castang, purveyor of wild fowl to her Majesty, etc., 
tells mo that the earliest of the soason fetch very high 
prices. He has known three soli for eighteen-pence 
each. 

The plover whose eggs are eaten in England—a 
dainty of which, from liis references to it, the late 
Mr. Thackeray would seem to have been very fond— 
is the peewit or lapwing, deriving ono name from its 
trick of pretending to be crippled, in order To lure 
intruders from its eggs or young (a dodge not con¬ 
fined to the lapwing), and tho other from its cry. Its 
full complement of eggs is four, olivo-coloured, dotted 
and blotched with black, and laid on the bare ground 
noar water. Wo get our supplies from the English 
fens and Holland. Thoso who collect them take care 
not to carry off all four at once, in order to induce 
the mother bird to go on laying. Tho golden plover 
is the bird that is eaten. In tho seventeenth year of 
Henry the Eighth's roign throe dozen cost live 
shillings; three years later six dozen cost twelve 
shillings. In Edward tho Fourth’s reign, when the 
Archbishop of York was enthroned, four liuiulrod 
plovers were devoured at the feast. 

I endeavourod to ascertain tho numbers or quan¬ 
tities of eggs of all kinds sold in the London poultry 
markets, but failed, boing informed that all goods 
delivered at the Central wero weighed, for the 
purposes of toll, in tho bulk, without regard to 
the contents of tho various packages; and that no 
record was kept at Lcadenhall of tho numbers or 
quantities of articles sold or exposed for sale there. 
A generation or so ago eggs, cheese, and butter— 
chiefly from Epping, or professing to hail tlience— 
wero commonly hawked by London strectsellers. 
Butter long ago disappeared from the list of London 
street wares; cheese lingered lator in Rosemary Lane, 
but now that has disappeared also ; a few “now-laid 
eggs” are still occasionally hawked from door to 
door, and sell best, I believe, when the vendor wears 
a Jim Crow hat, smock-frock, and buskins. 

Ono of tho most curious combinations of trades I 
know of may bo seen in a shop near Leicester Square, 
w hich sells new-laid eggs and—pictures ! 


of eggs; Vm7, 6,£50,880; in 1870,’ tf,275,217 ; in 
1875, 6,176,863; apdln 1874, 5,671,269. The respec¬ 
tive values were £2,511,096, £2,473,877, £2,^320 # 8&6, 
£2,559,860, and £2,433,134. 

Let the reader realise wliat those 6,530,95>6 great 
hundrods mean—?83,714,720 eggs per ainium, or 
considerably more than two millions a day. 

Erom Denmark, in the year referred to, we took 
218,011 great hundrods of oggs, value £67,654; from 
Germany, 1,523,219, value £438,968 ; from Holland, 
301,448, value £142,213; from Belgium, 372,897, 
value £118,530; from France, 3,734,920, value 
£1,599,776; from 4 Portugal, 56,381, value £18,082; 
from Spain, 150,180, value £49,473; from the 
Channel Islands, 83,683, value £35,247; and from 
other countries, 30,217, value £11,153. 

Of tlieso imported eggs there camo to London, 
1,289,521 great hundreds; to Liverpool, 52,188; 
to Bristol, 770; to Hull, 68,632; to Newcastle, 
291,423; to Southampton, 1,740,346 (more than to 
London); to Dover, 58,468; to Folkestone, 80,003; 
to Nowhavon, 403,939 ; to Goole, 21,436 ; to Grimsby, 
437,838; to Hartlepool, 843,681; and to Rochester, 
including Quoeuborough, 345,23 1 . In 1876 Swansea 
was ono of tho places into which eggs w r ere imported. 
In 1878 Great Britain r.rportod to all countries 1,902 
groat hundreds of foreign oggs, value £633. Malta 
intrant iu/n vestigia, paacu excun Hum. 

Liko other trades, that in foreign eggs fluctuates, 
but in 1876 the importation showed an inereaso of 
41 por cent on tho trade in 1872, and w'as seven times 
what it had been in 1856. On tho whole, tho trade 
lias boon startlingly progressive, as may bo seen from 
the following figures. In 18 11, 67,000,000 foreign 
oggs wero imported; in 1860, 160,000,000; in 

1871, 380,668,000; in 1872, 531,591,720; in 1873, 
660,474,000. In 1870 Hamburg sent us 171,301 
cwt. of eggs, and iu 1877, 213,397 cwt. As a local 
instance of tho fluctuation of the trade I may men¬ 
tion that in 1875 Ilontleur exported to England 19A- 
million dozens of eggs; in 1876, HU ; and in 1877, 
111 ditto. It may not bo generally known that wo 
get eggs as w r ell as claret from tho Girondo. In 1876 
Bordeaux favoured us with £8,800 worth. Imported 
eggs aro now duty free. In 1854 a duty of fourpcnce 
tho cubic foot (about 200) was laid on thoso imported 
from British possessions; of oightpenco on those from 
foroign possessions. In 1857 this duty produced 
£21,169. 


STATISTICS OF HOME AND FOREIGN SUITEV. 

Of foreign eggs, thanks to the Board of Trado 
returns which Mr. Gilfen has been good enough to 
furnish me w ith, I can givo minute and interesting 
figure®. 

In tho nine months onding 30th September, 1879, 
there were imported into England 5,107,587 great 
hundreds of eggs (the great or long hundred is six 
score), value £1,816,434, as against, during the 
corresponding period of 1878, 5,117,094, valuo 
£1,958,604 ; and of 1877, 4,967,951, value £1,970,596. 
The imports for the September of the three years run 
thus :— 

Gt. Hundreds, 


1877 

1878 

1879 


420,846 

438,902 

418,357 


Value. 

£159,180 

£165,993 

£146,590 


In 1878 we imported 6,530,956 great hundreds 


EGG-DE.U.EliS. 

There aro in London, I believe, some hundred 
egg-dealers, big and little. Ono of tho largest of 
these is Mr. Auguste Lo Micro, of Clerkenwell, who 
allowed mo to visit his place of business, where I 
was favoured with somo interesting information. In 
the warehouse, a low-pitched chamber with a pillar- 
propped ceiling and a boarded-off office, a million 
oggs might bo stow ed away. It held, when I was 
there, eggs from Ireland—5,000 in crates; and in 
cases with buttons, instead of complete covers, nailed 
over thoir straw, cases holding 1,440 and 600 apiece, 
eggs from Franco, Spain, Italy, and Hungary. IrisJi 
eggs are said to be about the best eggs going, far 
better than French, than which they would command 
a higher x>rice if they were only packed, more care¬ 
fully. Italian eggs are also preferred to French^ 
and are rapidly bringing down Trench prices. Italy 
will soon have a place to herself in egg returns, 
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instead of being ranged with “other countries.” 
The house of which I speak imports five or six 
hundred boxes of Italian eggs a week. Next year 
it will have large supplies from Canada, that vigorous 
child which, for a consideration, provides her mother 
with so large a proportion of her food—corn, hoof, 
and mutton, dead and alive ; ham, bacon, ehoese, 
canned fish, fresh salmon, and now oggs. Spanish 
eggs aro exposed to this disadvantage. If brought 
over in tho same hold with oranges, they become 
impregnated with an orange scent and flavour, and 
thus are spoilt as eggs. Eggs should bo kept to 
themselves in cloistral seclusion. Tho proverb about 
their immunity from impurity is, us I have already 
pointed out, a delusion and and a snare ; they imbibe 
foreign odours and savours with tho greatest readi¬ 
ness. If the cases aro made of green wood the eggs 
will bo ruined, and the same fate awaits them if the 
straw in which they aro packed is not perfectly dry. 
It will formeut and communicate its fusty smell to the 
eggs. At Mr. Lo Micro’s depot at llonfleur, the straw 
used for packing is turned ovor and over again in the 
sunshine, like mown grass meant for hay. This 
depot is supplied with eggs by poultry - brooders 
living within a radius of twonty miles round the 
town. At tho depot tho eggs aro sorted into extra- 
largo, large, middling, small, and dirties. Eggs 
sent on commission are sorted by tho senders. They 
have their money forwarded to them evory Thursday. 
Eggs from tho Azores aro not favourites in tho 
market, on account of tlieir small sizo. 

Most of the eggs imported como in steamboats, 
either direct to London or also to tho outports, from 
which they aro hurried up to town by the London, 
Chatham, and Dover, South-Eastern, Brighton and 
South Coast, South-Western, aud Great Western 
railways. But small sailing vessels are still used, 
especially in-summer. Mr. Lo Micro lias one of 
thirty to forty tons, which plies between ILmlleur 
and Shoroham. Some 300,000 eggs a week pass 
through his hands, that is, 15,600,000 a year. At 
the rate of 50,000 a day they aro distributed in one 
and two-horso vans amongst tho firm’s customers, 
chiefly London porkmon, buttormen, and cheese¬ 
mongers. Very few aro sont into the country, and 
none aro sold to manufacturers. 


EGG SEASONS. 

Spring is tho busy time in the egg trade. Christ¬ 
mas, in spite of its puddings, does not appreciably 
stimulate the demand. When asked whether it is 
possible to hazard a “ wide solution ” of tho question, 
How many oggs are used for puddings, etc., and 
how many eaten from the shell? the good-natured 
manager chuckles, and says that that is a riddlo 
which passes his wit, and anybody olso’s, ho thinks; 
that customers do not tell provision-doalers what 
they aro going to do with the oggs thoy buy. The 
average wholesale buying price of oggs is from 7a. 
to 8 *., the selling from 8a*. to 11 s. por hundred. 
Ducks’ eggs are worth la. a hundred more than liens.’ 
The egg hundred, it has been intimated, moans 120. 

Two millions and a half sterling per annum is a 
large sum to send out of the kingdom for oggs, 
especially since, if wo liked, we need not spend a 
penny in this way.' Poultry-breeding is strangely 
neglected in England, Wo go on growling at the 
high price of fowls and fresh eggs, and yet the 
remedy ief in our owh hands*; and tfhi&t the prices - 


were being brought down, wo might eat our pwn 
fowls and eggs, and reap pretty little profits out of 
surplus stock. 

roULTRY-KEEriNG. 

A person interested in tho subject has drawn up a 
balance-sheet, according to which a capital of £400 
laid out on 100 liens, their housing, food, and other 
necessary expenses connected with them, would yield 
a return of £570,—£ 170 profit, in four broods of 
cliickons at £ 125 per brood, and ten tons of dry dung at 
£7 por ton. Here is another of his calculations. 
Five hens would cost, say, 15$., their food for a year 
| another 15$. During that time they would lay 
| about 700 eggs, which, at 1$. a score, would yield 
! 35$., or a pro lit of 5$. on 30$.—ovor 16 per cent. 

! And here is a third estimate. A man and his wife 
i could take charge of 10,000 hens not for breeding, 
fatten and sell 3,000 every year, and buy the same 
number of young, which would begin in November, if 
hatched in the previous spring, to lay about four eggs 
: a week each until next moulting. Tho hens’ pro¬ 
duce might be put down at from 120 to 150 eggs 
; apiece per annum, which, at the rato of 30 a shilling, 

| would yield a good profit. 

It seems that when liens will not brood, capons 
and cocks can bo inducod to take their places as 
sittors; but cheaper than any animated hatcher is 
M. Carbonnior’s incubator. In this eggs are laid 
| on hay in a drawer placed under water raised to a 
temperature of 110 J by a colza-oil lamp. This heat 
| gives the eggs a temperature of 105° or 104°, and, 

; like the warmth from tho hen’s breast, comes from 
• above. All that has to bo done is to keep the lamp 
! burning, and to pull out the drawer twice in the 
twenty four hours to turn the eggs, and to expose 
them for a quarter of an hour to the cooler outside air. 

. Tho chick linds its way out of tho shell unaided, is 
kept in the incubator for twenty-four hours after 
hatching, and is then admitted to a nursery provided 
; with lambswool for the untied god little thing to 
1 snuggle into when it feels cold. Forty eggs can be 
thus hatched at a cost, in winter, of 3$. 6c?., in summer,' 
of less than half that sum. 

In some parts of France and Prussia poultry¬ 
keeping does not fall under the head of petite culture, 
but fowls and eggs are tho chief products of the farm. 
In England, probably, the farmer will still for a 
long timo continue to look upon poultry, in Mr. 
Howard’s phrase, “ as tho small dust of the balance,” 
as stock worthy of the attention of women and . 
children only; although, perhaps, with foreign corn 
and foreign cattle, sheep, bacon, etc., loworing the 
price of his wheat, herds, flocks, and swine, he may 
at last como to take a less do haul cn has view of the 
matter. Even conservative farmers’ thoughts can be 
widened by tho process of tho laws, which means, in 
their case, the rates of the market. Indeed, poultry-* 
farms on a considerable scale have already been 
projected. Still, no doubt, for some years to come 
wo must look to small breeders for an increase in 
the quantity of British fowls and eggs. And it 
is an industry well adapted to be carried on upon 
a small scale. Pottering after a few fowls is very 4 
much like play. If work it is to be called, it is"' 
labour lightened to almost imperceptible point by 
the interest which it excites. And poultry-keeping 
is within the reach of persons of very small mean* 
If they have anything like a country *un>*fdw|g 
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will pick up a good bit of their food for themselves 
in the way of insects, worms, slugs, snails, and 
weeds. The scraps that fall from their master’s 
table and the kitchen dresser, crusts of bread, surplus 
potatoes and other dinner vegetables, bits of fat and 
gristle, outside leaves and tops of cabbages and turnips, 
carrot and parsnip scrapings and parings, pea shucks, 
apple peel, etc., they greedily turn into plump flesh 
as white as cream and as delicious ; and the meal or 
bran that has to be bought for them does not come to 
much. 


pencilled; but I am not aware that these fine feathers 
make them any finer birds for tho roost or table than 
fowls of more homely plumage. 

Game hous—another British broed—have some¬ 
thing better than the bellicose temperament of their 
lords to be proud of. They are good layers, good 
mothers, good meat. They do not need to be cod¬ 
dled, and to them— 

“ Stone walls do not n prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage.” 


According to the dealers, autumn is the cheapest 
time to buy Eve fowls of good character— i.e. y breeding. 
The beginner has plenty of breeds to choose from. 
There is the British broed, which still defies all 
comers to beat it in amount and toothsomeness of 
flesh—the Dorkings, white, silver-grey, grey, 
speckled, and cuckoo, whose five toes have made their 
mark on British soil at least since the time of the 
Romans. The hens lay well, sit well, and carefully 
cater for their chicks ; but they cannot bear to be 
cooped up in contracted quarters. 

There are the French Dorkings, the Houdans, 
which also can boast of five toes and fine flesh, and 
have taken very kindly to our climate. This is more 
that can be said of La Fleclie fowls, which appear to 
be too delicate to be acclimatised thoroughly, and, 
therefore, most British fowl-rearers can only hope¬ 
lessly envy their big eggs and refinedly savoury meat. 
The touzle-headed Cr&vecoours, on the other hand,belie 
their name. They do not break their hearts in exile, 
but readily become naturalised citizens of the English 
poultry-yard, thriving in it however small it may be. 
They do not sit, but they lay a great many huge 
eggs when other fowls are moulting, and they cut up 
splendidly upon the table. 

The glossily handsome Spanish fowls resemble the 
Cr&veeoeurs in their hardiness, the abundance and the 
size of their Cggs, their readiness to learn to be 
content when deprived of the chance of gadding 
about, and also in their unwillingness to sit. Their 
slate-coloured cousins, the Andalusians, are also 
good layers. The Polands are other swell birds— 
golden and silver spangled, buff, white, and black, 
with white top-knots, but they are good layers as 
well. In looks they are run hard by the Hamburgs— 
black, gold, and silver spangled, and gold and silver 


There is something ludicrous in the look of Cochin 
Chinas—buff, white, grouse, and black. Their bodies, 
like colts’, seem to be on stilts. They stalk about 
awkwardly, like dismounted Lifeguardsmen in their 
big boots ; and then the crow of the cocks is most 
laughable in its long drawn-out lugubriousness. But 
they are very valuable fowls, hardy, of an easy-going 
disposition, which enables them to lay on flesh 
rapidly, and content with a very small space to strut 
about in. The chicks give very little trouble, and 
the pullets begin to lay when they are little more 
than four months old. The eggs are numerous, and 
the Cochin hens are very good sitters. Their recently 
imported kinsfolk, the Langshans, are said to bo 
better layers than the Cochins, and more delicate 
meat. As layers, sitters, and mothers, the hardy 
Brahmas—always in favour, and now in fashion 
again—cannot be surpassed. Malays also are hardy, 
capital layers, and excellent food. Finally, there 
are the Bantams, the pluckiest little animals in exis¬ 
tence ; the cocks making barnyard rivals of com¬ 
paratively gigantic stature, turn tail before thorn. 
The hens are admirable sitters—on their own eggs or 
those of quails and partridges. Of Bantams, thero 
are white, black, Japanese, game, gold and silver- 
laced Sebright, and the silky or negro, a comical little 
fowl with blue flesh and bones. In fowls, as in 
other things, fashion reigns. At one time, legs 
trousered with feathers down to the heel were 
thought beauties in Bantams, but now, I believe, they 
are considered a defect. The economical excellences of 
these “ great minds in small bodies” are their 
motherly qualities, their tender chicken-like flesh, 
the abundance of their tiny dainty eggs, and the little 
it costs to keep the little creatures. b* b. 
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I F we have spoken of the beards of Shakespeare, 
we may, with equal admiration, speak of the 
beards of Vandyke. What a character they give 
to the various features of his magnificent can¬ 
vases : the predominant characteristic is the peaked, 
or inverted beard, so remarkably illustrated in 
the several fine portraits of Charles i, and per¬ 
haps it is from these that we are reminded how 
frequently it seems to impart a melancholy dig¬ 
nity to the presence. In the time of Charles n 
came about an entire change. The Merry Monarch 
did not affect ^the beard, and indeed, “ at length we 
find,” as Lord Lyttelton says in his letters, “ that the 
persecuted beard, which has been the object of so 
much faithful veneration, finds in our quarter of the 


globe, if we except the corner of European Turkey, 
its only asylum in the Capuchin cloister, unless we 
add the casual protection which is given to it by the 
fanatical Jew or mendicant hermit;” so that when 
beardless boys were spoken of in sundry anecdotes of 
which our readers have heard, the remark seems as 
applicable to beardless men. One anecdote in the 
autobiography of the venerated William Jay gives 
us, in fact, two anecdotes in one; he says: “Soon 
after I had begun my early career I went to supply 
for a Sabbath at Melksham. At this time was resid¬ 
ing there an old gentleman from London, a very wise 
man, at least in his own conceit. I called upon him 
on the Monday morning. He received me rather 
uncourteously; he did not indeed censure my preach- 
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lag, tut rudely said he had * no notion of beardless 
boys being employed as preachers/ ‘ Pray, sir/ said 
I, ‘does not Paul s#y to Timothy, Let no man 
despise thy youth? and, sir, you remind me of 
what I have read of a French monarch, who had 
receivod a young ambassador, and, complaining, said, 
Your master should not have sent me a beardless 
stripling! Sir, said the youthful ambassador, had 
my master supposed you wanted a beard, he would 
have sent you a goat! ’ ” 

This is rather different from the story which occurs 
in the life of the great and good John Wesley, to 
whom one day came a poor fellow, probably sensible 
onough in some particulars, but firmly impressed, 
like those Mohammedans and Eascalnikis, to whom we 
have referred, with the idea that no beardless chin 
could ever enter into the kingdom of heavon, and 
that therefore it was the duty of all saints to let their 
beards grow on earth. How it may fare with the 
women and children in the heavenly state, of 
course we, who have not adopted the hypochondriac’s 
notion, cannot explain. Perhaps ho thought that 
women ought also to adopt some expedients for tho 
cultivation of tho beard, until we might address them 
in tho language of “ Macbeth ” to the rough-visagod 
ladies he mot on the blasted heath, “ You should bo 
women, and yet your boards forbid me to interpret 
that you are so! ” Be that as it may, this singular 
person came to Wesley in a state of great concern, 
saying, “ Sir, you can have no place in heaven with¬ 
out a beard; therefore, I entreat you, let yours grow 
immediately.” John was unintimidated, and still 
continued to shave. Southey wonders whether Wos- 
ley—mighty and marvellous economiser of every 
moment of time as he was—if he had seen Thomas 
Campbell’s calculation, to which wo have referred, 
might not possibly have yielded to the persuasion 
and dispensed with the razor. 

One of the most interesting, and even absorbing 
questions in tracing up the history of the beard is as 
to whether Adam was created with one, Van Hel- 
mont and other mystics asserting that it must have 
been conferred upon him as a mark of his degrada¬ 
tion and a proof of his degeneration to a beastly body 
after the Fall. The question has been triumphantly 
asked, Could we endure to see an angel painted with 
a beard? Yet throughout the East, the beard, so 
far from being associated with degeneracy, was a 
singular mark for reverence and respect. There is 
more about the beard in the Bible than we can well 
introduce into this paper ; indeed, the beards of the 
Bible would furnish a very interesting chapter in our 
history. Singular and illustrative is the story of the 
ambassadors of David to the court of Hanun, the king 
of Ammon. David’s behaviour was a distinguishing 
proof of the gratitude and kindliness of his disposi¬ 
tion. Nahash, the old king of Ammon, died. 
“Then said David, I will show kindness unto 
Hanun, as his father showed kindness unto me ; and 
he sent to comfort him by the hands of his servants. 
Then the princes of Ammon said unto Hanun their 
lord, Thinkest thou that David doth honour thy 
father, that he hath sent comforters unto thee? 
Bather he hath sent his servants to search the city, 
to spy it out and overthrow it. So Hanun took 
David’s servants and shaved off the one-half of their 
beards, and cut off their garments in the middle, 
and sent them away.” When David heard of it, he 
sent to meet them, for we are told the men were 
greatly ashamed. The object clearly was to make 
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them ridiculous and contemptible; And they were, 
no doubt, men of David’s peerage, persons of great 
consideration. David felt the indignity, not only 
for himself, but, apparently, especially for them, for 
he sent out to meet them on their return, saying, 

‘ ‘ Tarry at Jericho till your beards be grown, and 
then return.” And David’s message may be regarded 
as almost proverbial, and has often occurred to us 
when we have seen the folly of youth aping and 
assuming the airs of high wisdom. 

The circumstance, however, in itself, goes to show 
the singular estimation in which the beard was held 
throughout the East. To pluck the beard was a high 
indignity; to shave it was an indication of mourning, 
and no doubt the Spanish proverb reached Spain 
from its neighbourhood to the East, “ Since we have 
lost our beards, we have lost our souls.” Thus it is 
by a natural transition that from tho beards of the 
Bible we come to the beard in church history, at 
which, indeed, we have glanced already. 

Our readers do not need to be told what trifies 
frequently vexed tho church during what have been 
called the “Ages of Faith.” A short time since, our 
pages recited the story of the conflicts waged in the 
sacred war of tho Wigs; not loss agitating was the 
war of the Beards. Upon this interesting topic much 
might be written, and indeed, the grave question 
renewed itself intermittently from age to ago, 
especially in tho Western church. Various edicts 
went forth; sometimes tho clergy were enjoined to 
wear the beard because a beardless chin was supposed 
! to be the mark of effeminacy, and the beard well 
i became the gravity of the ecclesiastical character. 
Then again, other edicts enjoined shaving, lest pride 
should, perchance, lurk behind the venerable beard. 

Our readers havo perhaps heard of Guillaume Du- 
prat, the Bishop of Clermont. He assisted at the 
Council of Trent, and built the great college of the 
Jesuits in Paris ; but what is pertinent to our story 
is that he was said to have the finest beard overseen. 
We are afraid he was proud of it; indeed, it was 
thought so; it was judged to be far too fine a beard 
for a bishop. A special chapter of his cathedral— 
the canons in full force—assembled, and they came 
to the unanimous resolution that they would shave 
him. Sure enough, the next time that he appeared 
at the cathedral, as he entered the choir, the dean, 
the prevot, and the whole chapter approached with 
scissors and razor, soap, basin, and warm water. 
Somehow, the bishop escaped. He took to his heels, 
fled to his castle of Beauregard, about two miles 
from Clermont, where he fell sick, and died of vexa¬ 
tion, it is said, at the indignity offered to his beard. 

The question of the sanctity of the beard, like 
some other theologic questions, is still an undecided 
one. Do not our readers remember how high the 
conflict raged between the Eastern and the Western 
churches? Gibbon has recited the story in his 
splendid and sarcastic language, but he might have 
told us how the beard also became one of the symbols 
of the controversy; how, as might be supposed, the 
Eastern church comprised the sticklers for the 
ancient ornament, while the Western went off, for 
the most part, into the opposite extreme. Still, as the 
Bishop of Clermont illustrates, many high digni* 
taries, bishops and cardinals, assumed the beard, 
and, in tho unhappy period of our own church 
troubles in the reign of Queen Mary, both the oruel 
Gardiner and the mild and more wary Cardinal Pple,, 
were possessed of remarkable beards* 
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We have only been able to glean a little in this 
expensive field,, or, i| these jpolujans permitted, many 
atones might yet be told, ana many references n^ade; 
and we have a sense that we have slurred too slightly 
the importance attaching to Oriental beards, espe¬ 
cially the beards of Persia and Asia in general. And 
what a beard was that of John Mayo, called John 
the Bearded, a great German painter. He was a 
tall man, but his beard swept the ground when he 
‘stood upright, and, lest it should ontanglo his steps, 
he wore it fastened to liis girdle. \Ve do not 
wonder when we read that Charles v, the Einporor 
of .Germany, dolighted to gaze on this extraordinary 
bea^d when unfastened, and to see it blowing in tho 
faces of the lords of his court. 

Two of the very greatest men who have ever 
adorned our nation have died upon tho scaffold, and 
both of them have furnished anecdotes showing that 
they set some value upon their beards. There was 
the illustrious Sir Thomas More; when lie laid his 
head on tho block, ho perceived that his board was 
likely to be hurt by the axe of the oxocutioner, so ho 
recovered it, observing he supposed “it had not 
offended the king, or been guilty of high treason, 
and that it would be an injustice to punish it.” And 
when Sir Walter Raleigh came to tho same end, he 
also demurred to the possiblo injury his beard might 
sustain in the beheading, saying, “ there was a con¬ 
troversy going on by the king against his beard, 
which was undecided as yet.” Some sovero judges 
have spoken rather ungraciously of this ruling passion 
of gaiety and wit manifesting itself even in the im¬ 
mediate presonco of death, to which it may be re¬ 
plied that both of tho men died as they liad lived. 
They had armed themselves beforehand against the 
fear of doath, and these singular expressions of 
cheerfulness in their last moments, we know, were 
no illustrations of a reckless spirit, but of a serene 
and settled faith. 

In recent times the curious question of utpilin'}/ I 
attraction has beoomo a voxod question again with 
us v in, the annals of capricious fashion. When we, 
who are now the oldest inhabitants of this kingdom, 
were boys, a beard was a rare sight; the man who | 
possessed one was sure to win a second glance from 
USf, pa soniewhat of a curiosity in his way. Travellers 
to foreign countries, sailors, and others, sometimes 
brought back this appendage with them, which in 
those days was regardod as rathor savage, creating in 
childish minds very usually a sense of awe, porhaps 
of f$ar. We remember to liavo heard tho story of a 
little girl whose uncle had been long absent, and 
when he was introduced into the family on his return 
to England, .the little lady shrunk back from the 
face which she beheld “bearded like the pard; ” and 
when her mother said to her, “ Why don’t you kiss 
your uncle, my dear?” the little timid frightened 
mortal said, “I don’t see any place, mamma ! ” Those 
were the piping times of peace during which our 
fathers had beaten their swords into razors. Since 
then the beard has come back again, and with it, as it 
has been said, we have beaton our razors into swords. 
As usual, we havo, no doubt, followed our French 
neighbours in the adoption of their fashion ; it has 
been said that these, in turn, adopted the fashion 
fron* their intimate relations with Africa, and that 
thus France has not made a greater impression on 
Africa* from its point of contact at Algiers, than 
Africa has made on France, and through France on 
England; so that now, in place of the clean physiog- 
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nomies of our predecessors, when we heboid a mass 
of our fellow-citizens approaching us, it is like 
“ Burnam Wood coming to Dunsinane.** 

We must not enter into thtf question of the alleged 
relation of the beard to health; only, it may be 
supposed tliat so natural a growth cannot be without 
its purpose in divine uses ; it is alleged to be a fine 
adjunct of respiration, and a grand security for pre¬ 
carious constitutions. It is said to protect the throat, 
as tho moustache is said to protect the lips, and the 
advantages of both are alleged as important means 
for decreasing bronchial affections; but we are not 
medical, and shall leavo to some more capable pen 
the discussion of a subject which is certainly worthy 
of more than a passing consideration. In our day we 
do not remember that we possess any delineators of 
tho English face divino, who, like Shakespeare, or old 
Taylor, may bo referred to, in times to come, for thoir 
catalogues of the English beards in the nineteenth 
century; yet, still now, they are as various as they 
are numerous, did wo possess tho pen which could 
elegantly describe them, or the wit which could hang 
its pungent jokes upon them. But this is altogether 
too delicate a ground for us to venturo upon; and, lest 
it should seem, in our attempt to bring out their 
sevoral idiosyncrasies, that wo are plucking some 
reader by tho beard, we close hero our remarks on this 
assuredly most ancient and honourable distinction, or 
our paper may become as long as the board of J olm 
Mayo of bearded memory. 
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UR larder was empty, the last <r patata” had 
disappeared ; for several days our live black 
servants had been subsisting on a bag of wheat, pre¬ 
viously ravaged by weevils. With Christmas at tho 
door, things looked dosperato, when Cotterill pro¬ 
posed a cruise in the steel boat to try our luck in the 
villages of Cassanga and Namkumba. We took 
with us a companion, and started on the Friday 
boforo Christmas, 187f>, with live rowors, and the 
little wind there was in our favour. But progress 
was slow ; no awning; a red-hot day. I had visited 
Cassanga somo ten days before in company with Dr. 
Black, so went into tho bows to pilot, while Cotterill 
stin k to tho helm. I was tho best ofF, as I got into 
the shadow of tho foresail and went to sleep. We 
ran straight across the bay, and when near the shore 
I was awakened to point out tho placo. Crushing 
through masses of reeds, 1 steered the boat straight 
into tho little sandy cove, more by good luck than 
good management. 

The largo white sails had attracted attention, and 
several natives wero waiting for us. Taking one as 
a guide, Bismarki, surnamed “Tho Prince,” being 
interpreter, wo made for the chief. He received us 
in a large square house, but after producing a mat, 
on which wo threw ourselves down in the shade, he 
left us. Being very thirsty, we soon became im¬ 
patient, and wondered if he evor intonded to return, 
and whethor he intended to treat us to pombi (a native 
drink), as on a former occasion. A door behind us 
opened, Cassanga’s head popped out, beckoning us to 
follow, and he led us to tus private residence, a large 
beehive hut, neatly plastered. Here a ^ mat was 
spread out under the verandah, covered with a doth 
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of* foreign manufacture—Portuguese, mo$t likely— him if there are any bucks about Nyassa, he shakes 
and a jar of pombi, with a glass tumbler, was pro- his head, “Iai, iai! ” so this part of the country 
duced. CJotterill said he hoped-wo should bo good seems destitute of game. A tree in front of the tents 
friends; he had come into the country to trade—not swarms with a colony of doves; half-a-dozen furnish 
in slaves, but in ivory and skins. We got the usual an excellent breakfast. Buying becomes brisk j our 
nodding and guttural “Eah, eah! ” and we told him calico disappears with amazing rapidity. Quantities 
wo had brought a present—some powdor (wonga)— of sweet potatoes and fowls arrive, and a present of 
had ho anything to put it in? With a broad grin a largo dish of cleaned mapira from tho chief^a sign 
on his countenance he dived into his hut, bringing that none will come for sale. Ho appears himself, so 
forth a huge powder-horn, made out of a largo buck’s taking a couplo of men I bring the boat in for his 
horn, spacious enough to represent the Horn of special inspection. Tho thin sides wore a perfect 
Plenty, and held it with both hands. It is otiquotto t marvel to him, and all “ohisulii ” (iron). He went 
here, both in giving and receiving, to use both hands; as far as touching, but nothing would persuade him 
women always kneel at the same time. Half a to get on board. A few months before, when the 
pound of powder was poured in, besides which wo steamer visited the 2 >hico, ho would neither, ,come 
gave him two pounds of red beads. Tho fashionahld clown to tho beach nor reeeivo tho visit of Mr. 
beads aro small, opaquo rose, light or dark blue, ano Young. 

the mangasi (bright red, with white oyes). White * Everything bought up, wo left at eleven with a 
calico is, however, tho money current just now, heavy head-wind and a threatening thunder-storm 
coloured material or beads not cared for. ! to contend with. Wo weathered the first point with 

After due rest wo broached the malonda question | somo difficulty; our five rowers were totally incom- 
(buyingfood), but soon saw wo should get very little, potent to force the big boat against wind and sea, so, 
they were wanting themselves. After some troublo ! to prevent going ashore, thero was nothing for it but 
we got a fowl, with a little mapira (Kafir corn) for to anchor. Wo paid out all tho chain, got the dingy 
the men’s dinner, bade good-bye, and returned to the on board, and, trying to make the best of it, 
boat, where Susi was busy proparing kudia. Tho hoped tho wind would go down, but it doubled in 
afternoon breeze blowing rather stiff prevented us fury. Tho boat soon becamo a regular see-saw, 
from visiting othor villages. Such a heavy surf j anti tho crow, sea-sick and scattered, looked 
broke on the sandy beach, that wo had to keep tho very picture of woo. To make matters worse, 
the boat clear from tho shore, and drive along, telling tno mountains disappeared, and it looked like rain, 
tho crowds of natives that floekod down to see us to ! but I dare not Spread tho awning, for tho strain on 
got things ready for salo by tho morrow. Landing ' tho anchor was already too great, and I was afraid 
at Namkumba’s, tho tents, goods, etc., were tumbled i of it dragging on tho sandy bottom. A monstrous 
out on to tho beach under great difficulties; then 1 ; wave breaking over the bows, deluging everything, 
sheered off, anchoring about two hundred yards from brought the black fellows to their feet in doublo 
tho shoro in ono fathom water. Aftor spreading tho quick time. 1 was beginning to feel very hungry, 
awning and making everything snug for tho night, I Wo had no wood on board to cook ; nothing of course 
wont ashoro in tho dingy, where many willing hands ! ready; my companions wore both squeamish, when 
hauled mo through tho surf without a spill. Wo had a eanoo put out to sea amidst all the wind and tur- 
supper by tho light of tho moon—plenty of fresh moil. Managed by four men standing up,‘if wag 
sweet potatoes and curried fowls, an admiring circle ono moment up in tho skies, the next deep down out 
of natives criticising us. I preferred sleeping afloat of sight. Very few English sailors would care to 
—no mosquitoes, no ants; so, taking my man Man- come out in such a rickety old canoe in such weather, 
kokwe along'With mo in tho dingy, I left my com- Although they wero going out to sea, we felt sure 
patjions round a cosey fire admiring tho heavens. All that our boat was tho object of their trip, and so it 
the constellations aro upside down, consequently hard proved. They went far out, and then dropped down 
to road. Orion’s Belt is very conspicuous; {Southern to us, keeping the eanoo head to wind all the time. 
Cross does not rise till early morning. At first we thought they wero bringing things for 

I was just falling asleep, when bump, bump! tho sale, and wero remarking how hartl-up for calico 
dingy was trying to knock a hole through our sides, they must be to come out in such weather. On Susi 
There was no help but to hoist it on board, so I roused j calling out to them to keep off (we wanted no colli- 
Mankokwe, and wo lifted her on board. Then sho sion in a sea like this), they showed us a creek to 
began to roll so much that I could not keep in bed, leeward, and talked of a river with deep water, 
but kept continually rolling out; so I got up again, and shelter. Wo wore certainly rather surprised at 
and lowered the gaff and sail, which eased her a this show of seamanship ; it looked very like coming . 
great deal, and I passed a very comfortable night, out to a vessel in distress. To get into quiet 
The wind fell as usual at ton o’clock, and tho waves j water, with the ehanco of landing, was worth trying 
soon went down. Awakoned at four by a cock we for; .so, thanking tho canoe, we commenced hauling 
had on board, who persisted in crowing an answer | in the anchor. Now came the quostion whether we 
to his brethren on shore, and not feeling inclined could reach the creek before we were driven ashore, 
to get up quite so early, I told Mankokwe to seize Looking round for more definite instructions, the 
tho vagabond and scare him at every attempt to canoe had vanished. As a last resource I hoisted the 
crow. This effectually stopped him. foresail and stood boldly in for an opening iu the 

On landing, after a good swim, I find my friends reeds. The pressuro on the sail made the boat 
.in sorry plight for the day’s work, being nearly almost leap out of the water, to the terror of our 
chawed up by mosquitoes. We nay the great Nam- crew ; just clearing thb corner wo were in calm water, 
kumba a visit, he actually shakes hands with us but no river. I let go the anchor to prevent going 
of his own accord; he has learnt that much. We on shore too hard, as tlie natives do not quite under* 
present him with powder and lead ; he promises to stand backing water yet., But it was too late^ werau 
send down bis men with food for sale* On asking into the grass, only to find it was the river afte^a^ 
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covered with a lurariant growth of water-lilies, grass, 
eto., while on our right a &nall lagoon, with reeds, 
revealed the canoe nicely ensconced among them. 
Hoisting anchor through the tangled vegetation 
caused' no end of trouble; but at last we ran in 
beside the canoe, and were right glad to set foot on 
terra firma again. After distributing a handful of 
beads each to the four boys who came out to us, Bis- 
marki and Susi were ordered to prepare dinner at 
once. Choosing a shady spot below a fine spreading 
tree, the ground-sheet was sproad out noar a tall reed 
palisade and close to a circle of huts. This spot 
proved to be the village trysting-place from the 
numerous remains of small lires, and from the - tree 
being supported on sticks to make it sproad out. A 
small crowd soon gathered round us, squatting on 
their hams to admire the strangers. 

Taking a ramble while dinner was preparing, I 
entered the village to find it almost deserted. All the 
people are engaged in the fields at this season. The 
houses are all circular,, with tall, conical roofs; pro¬ 
jecting at least a couple of feet is a sort of verandah, 
where the inhabitants enjoy thoir afternoon siesta or 
retire during a shower. Tho inside of the hut is in per¬ 
petual darkness ; the door, the only opening, is usually 
made as small as possible. The household gods are few 
—a woodon mortar for shelling grain, a large stone 
(granite) for grinding, and a few black earthenware 
(globular) pots, with a mat neatly woven out of split 
reeds. 1 soon found that my wallyvould bo limited 
to a narrow strip of land parallm with tho sea—a 
raised beach, in fact; on one side the waves breaking 
in huge masses, on the other a deep marsh thigh 
deep. I wandered along the narrow strip, sometimes 
down by the marsh; where there was no wind, 
but a humid heat; and sometimes along tho beach, 
where a strong breeze was blowing, and it was quito 
cool. There were no flowers, no birds, no insects ; 
nothing living but a stray dog or two, which 
would jump up and bolt, so frightened not able to 
bark, as if I were some wild beast. The village 
appeared to be interminable. I was hungry, so 
after a couple of miles returned, first along tho 
marsh till 1 was nearly melting, then along the 
beach till I was frozen, the change being very 
agreeable. 

Dinner served, Bismarki told the crowd that 
the “English” objected to be watched while eating. 
They instantly got up; ono and all left. After 
dinner marketing commenced in earnest again. One 
huge fellow, with his hair done up in big sausages 
and pig-tails, did all the bartering for tho women, 
who, staying behind the palisade, watched their 
interests through various chinks. They sometimes 
wanted nkanda (beads) and made a great noise if we 
gave too few. The moment a bargain was concluded 
a black hand appeared over the wall to receive the 
beads. The badgering and bartering was fearful; 
they always want “Ngono, ngono ” (a little more). 
Some put on a very lachrymose face, opened .their 
hands in an appealing manner, and muttered, 
“ Cha’ipa, chaipa” (bad). 

Another branch of trade prospered amazingly— 
the supply of insects was incessant. One man 
brought a handful of grasshoppers, most of them 
without legs; others had beetles, knowing that I 
gave thread, needles, or beads for them, but mostly 
worthless, having lost a leg or nntennm. The 
natives imagine we eat them, that, therefore, a leg 
more or less is of no account, and the larger the 


better. Some of them go the length of calling beetles 
“ Engleeze nyama ” (meat). One old man got ^uite 
indignant because I refused him a needle for a hand¬ 
ful of butterflies, chiefly minus a wing or two. So 
engrossed were we with our purchases, that not until 
we came to the last piece of calico did we look to the 
weather. The wind had fallen; the appearance of 
good weather, besides the moonlight, tempted us to 
try for home instead of returning to Cassanga’s, 
whore we should have had to remain tho night and 
return on Sunday morning. There was a hurry and 
bustle to got on board: first one not to be found, 
then another missing; a man rushing frantically down 
with a fowl for sale, another waiting till the last 
moment to soli six potatoes. 

We got clear at last, the whole crowd shoving 
off. A fine picture, all the dark figures among 
the roods, and the big boat, with its white sails, 
gliding slowly out, towing the dingy alongside. It 
was a stiff job getting back across the bay, against 
wind and waves, the poor fellows rowing hard for 
four hours. One of my companions was compelled to 
part company witli his dinner. The moment we landed 
the fowls had to be seen after. Some were dead and a 
number dying. The mission gladly took twenty 
from us, but oh ! the troublo of counting them iu 
the bunches, not to speak of the cackling; they 
would not keep quiet. Altogether it had been an 
agreeable as well as profitable trip. The total amount 
bought was fifty fowls, 5201b. of potatoes, of which 
tho mission took 86811)., and 251b. of mapira, all of 
which we kept. With one of the fowls we got eight 
eggs ; had thorn for tea ; they wero all good . Eggs 
are about tho worst speculation you can invost in here, 
ten to one they have been sat upon a few weeks. I 
wondor if you have gone twenty miles for your 
Christmas dinner ? 

F. SIMONS, C.E. 



It thrives in meadows where the daisies grow, 

In woodland depths where slanting sunbeams fall, 
In the grand lordly park and paddock small; 
’Neath hawthorns where the children maying go, 
On sunny slopes where summer flowerets blow. 

It flaunts itself upon tho garden wall; 

By quiet footpaths, in old hedgerows tall, 

And ways were busy feet pass to and fro. 

Evil and good mingle mysteriously ; 

There is a taint upon all mortal joy ; 

Sunshine and shadow, gold with base alloy; 

It must be so, it is Heaven’s high decree. 
Unmingled good: oh, aspiration vain! 

Where pleasure blooms, there grows the nettle 
pain. 

JOHN ASKUAM, 
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AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. — CoUtpCT. 
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NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 

CHAPTER VI.—ANOTUEll NEW MAN. 

IIo wales a portion with judicious care ; 

♦ And “ Let us worship God,” he says, with solemn air. 

—Bums. 

T HE evening before his departure from Thickthorn 
Arthur Neville went to see the Brownlows. 'They 
had already talked the business over sufficiently, and 
he now visited them on the old footing as a neigh- 
No. 1466,—JakvabtM, 1889. 


CONVEYANCE. 

hour. They made a supper for him, and the evening 
passed pleasantly enough. They had been talking ot 
his future prospects, as if Thickthorn and his inherit¬ 
ance were out of the question. What was he tabe? 
A lawyer? No. A soldier? He doubted whether 
he would have sufficient means for that. A clergy¬ 
man ? That must depend upon circumstances. He 
could not speak hastily on such a question. 

Lizzie sat by in silence. She was very cheerful, 
but it did not become her to take part in a discussion. 

frich ONI PS***, * 
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Qf that kind. She was glad to see that Mr. Arthur 
did not take his disappointment very much to heart; 
neither did she; but of course it was not her affair. 
When the dock struck ten, at a hint from her father 
she placed the large family Bible upon the table, and 
rangthe bell for the servants to come in to prayers. 

“Find the place, Lizzie,” said her father; and she 
did so. 

Mr. Brownlow took his seat at the table, and read 
the chapter which Lizzie pointed out to him. It was 
the fourth chapter of St. Matthew, which contains an 
account of the calling of the apostles Peter and 
Andrew, and James and John. When it was done, 
and they had risen from their knees after the prayer 
which followed, Arthur Neville sat down again. He 
seemed more than usually thoughtful now, and Lizzie 
avoided looking at him, as if conscious of what was 
passing in his mind. When he took leave of her, as 
lie did soon afterwards, he said, while pressing her 
hand,— 

“ Was that your choice, Lizzie ? ” 

It was the old familiar name by which he had 
addressed her as a boy. More lately she had been 
“Miss Brownlow.” 

“ My choice ? ” she asked, with some confusion. 

“ Yes; that chapter.” 

“No,” she answered; “it was tbe lesson for the 
evening in its regular course. I did not select it.” 

He looked a little disappointed. 

“But you might have chosen it ? ” he said againJl' 

“ Why ? ” she asked, as if she did not understand 
him. 

“For the sake of that example and those words, 

* Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men.’ 
We were speaking of the choice of a profession just 
now,” he continued; “is that the calling you would 
choose for me ? ” 

“ No one can choose for you,” she said. “ But I 
do not think there can be a higher or happier life for 
any one who can feel himself called to it, than that of 
a clergyman.” 

She felt the colour rise to her forehead as she 
spoke, and she knew that he saw it. He pressed 
her hand again more warmly than before, and bade 
her “ good-night, good-bye,” and left her. 

The next morning Michael Brownlow, having 
ascertained that Arthur had started for Cambridge, 
called on Mr. Henry Neville to congratulate him on 
his good fortune, and to offer his services in the 
management ©f his property. The late Mr. Thornton 
had manage<This own affairs with the assistance of a 
bailiff and an occasional reference to his lawyer; but 
it was not to be supposed that the new squire, as he 
must now be called, would wish to be troubled with 
the direction of his estate. 

“ You will want a steward, I presume,” Michael 
said to the new landlord. “ You must have some one 
to look after the tenants, to collect the rents, and to 
see that you are not imposed upon. I know all about 
the estate, and could see to your interests better than 
any stranger. I have had a scientific education, and 
can judge where improvements may be made, so as 
to render the land more productive. Your tenants are 
for the most part old-fashioned in their ideas, and 
want teaching. I could take one of the farms, and 
with a little outlay make a model of it for the benefit 
ofnil the rest. There’s Windy Gorse, where old Mr. 
Webb, your uncle’s late steward or bailiff* hsetf to 
live; ivn one of the poorest farms on the estate, but I 
could make something of it. The worse* the land is 
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in itself the more scope for science. I shall be vary 
glad to attend to your wishes in any way, and have 
no doubt I could soon increase the income from the 
estate considerably.” 

Mr. Neville listened to him, but gave him no 
decided answer. It was true that ho did not wish to 
be troubled with the management of the property. 
All he wanted was to receive his rents punctually, to 
get as much money as ho could, and to go abroad 
and spend it. But he had not much fancy for 
Michael Brownlow. Old Mr. Brownlow he knew 
had been a staunch friend of his late uncle, and of 
his brother Arthur. The less he had to do with that 
family the better, so he thought. He took time, 
however, to consider Michael’s proposal; he was 
in treaty with a person of the name of Chamberlain, 
recommended to him by his solicitors, and expected 
to come to terms with him, but thought it as well to 
have two strings to his bow. Michael might be 
useful as a stopgap, so he kept him in suspense 
until liis arrangements with Chamberlain were com¬ 
plete, and then wrote him a short note, declining his 
services. 

Mr. Chamberlain came from the north; ho 
was a stranger to the county in which Thickthorn 
and Dulborougli were situated; he had no friends 
there and no “ prejudices.” lie had the reputation of 
being a sharp man, who would do his best for his 
employer. He had raised the rents all round at his 
last place, and always managed to got the money in 
promptly. If a tenant failed, he succeeded in find¬ 
ing another, so that there was no loss to any one 
except the tenant. All this was very promising—for 
the landlord, at all events. 

Mr. Chamberlain wanted to better his position, 
and although he doubted at first whether he could 
enter upon his duties at once, not having yet 
resigned his situation in the north, he undertook, 
on hearing that Mr. Neville was anxious to return 
to the Continent, to “ make arrangements.” It 
was settled, therefore, that ho should come into 
residence immediately. Windy Gorse was the only 
residence available, and he went to look at it. 
He was a married man, and had a^jpriib and 
daughter, and he did not think they^oohl be 
satisfied with the house, which was neither so large 
nor so genteel as they would have desired. But 
they must make the best of it for the present, 
he said. He should not say much about it to them; 
he could not quarrel with his bread-and-butter 
for the sake of his wife’s fads and fancies, and Thick- 
thorn would, he knew, be worth a great deal more 
to him than bread-and-butter. He took a lodging 
for himself at once in the village, and sent for 
builders and paper-hangers to render Windy Gorse 
as genteel and presentable as possible; and when 
all was ready for Mrs. Chamberlain’s reception sent 
for her to come and join him. He did not go to the 
station at Nobottle to meet his wife and daughter, 
but sent Joe Dix over with the fly from the Coach. and 
Horses. He did not even wait their arrival at Windy 
Gorse, preferring that they should see it and get 
used to it a little before seeing him. He knew that 
they would not be very well pleased with their new 
abode, notwithstanding his efforts to make it genteel,' 
andthought it better to avoid a scene* 

Tney arrived in due time. ^ 

Bui Mrs. and Miss Chamherlaiffliave an important 
part to play in this history, and it is only consistent 
with the respect due to people in >heir position that 
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their introduction to the reader and to the people of 
Thickthorn and Dulborough should be made the 
subject of a separate chapter. 

CHAPTER VII.-—AN ARRIVAL. 

You have too much respect upon the world. 

— Shakespeare. 

“ Seven miles! how very inconvenient! I under¬ 
stood it was only four or five. We must have got 
out at the wrong station.” 

“I don’t know as you could havo done any 
better, mum; this station is as nigh as any.” 

The “mum” was an elderly lady, who stood 
upon the platform of the little station at Nobottle, 
looking after the train from which she had just 
alighted, as if she would have liked to stop it and 
resume her journey; and the person who answered 
her was a very obliging porter who was doing his 
best to make things agreeable to her, but with in¬ 
different success. 

“ Do you mean to say,” Mrs. Chamberlain resumed, 

* 1 that there is no station nearer to Dulborough than 
seven miles ? ” 

“ Yes, mum; this is the nighest, I believe. I 
don’t rightly know where Dulborough is, but pas¬ 
sengers gets out here for Dulborough, and traps 
comes here from Dulborough, and it’s better nor 
seven miles I know, by what the drivers say.” 

“ Worse than seven miles you mean,” the lady 
answered. 

“ There’s a fly from Dulborough waiting outside 
now, mum, inquiring for two ladies. It’s all right, 
mum.” 

“All right, doos he say? Well, I hope it will 
prove so; but if this is to be our best and noarest 
station it is a poor prospect, Eva.” 

Eva, Mrs. Chamberlain’s daughter, was a girl of 
nineteen or twenty—we beg her mother’s pardon—a 
young lady. Eva herself would, perhaps, have for¬ 
given the shorter word, but Mrs. Chamberlain was 
more particular. Eva tried to take a cheerful view of 
the situation. 

“ We shall not want to travel very often, mamma 
dear,” she said; “ and if Dulborough is a nice place 
it won’t signify much not being able to get away 
from it.” 

“I have my suspicions about Dulborough, as you 
know,” her mother answered. “I did hope there 
might be a station within reasonable distance, so 
that one might go to a respectable town for shopping, 
or even up to London. But we shall see what the 
place is like soon, I suppose.” 

The fly, with old Joe Dix upon the box, and an 
old slow and steady horse between the shafts, was 
soon reached, and Mrs. Chamberlain and her daughter 
entered it, while their maid, a smart-looking young 
woman named Spilby, took her place upon the box 
by the side of the driver. 

Mrs. Chamberlain had had sufficient experience 
already of quiet country places. Salt-in-the-Marsh, 
where she had resided for the last four years, was 
decidedly quiet. 8he had always been urging her 
husband to find a more appropriate home ; not for her 
own sake, she would say, though she was not partial 
herself to being buried alive, but for the sake of 
Eva, who was growing up, and ought to have good 
introductions* The change had come; it had brought 
a considerable addition to her husband's income; 
but it was doubtful whether it would give her what 
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she wished in the shape of society. Mr. Chamber- 
lain had evaded her questions on this point. She 
wanted a select circle of “ good families ” to visit 
and entertain; she aimed at raising her position in 
the social scale; she had engaged a maid who could 
make fashionable dresses and “do ” hair; but there 
was a gnawing anxiety at her heart as to what Dul¬ 
borough and its neighbourhood would be like. 

The appearance of the old-fashioned fly from the 
Coach and Horses did not tend to reassure her; and 
poor old Joe Dix, though he had put on his great¬ 
coat as a gonteel sort of coverslut fo hide his corduroy 
trousers, was not much smarter than his vehicle. 

“Is this the best conveyance you have at Dul¬ 
borough?” she asked, disdainfully, before she 
entered it. 

“It’s the only un,” said Joe; “there’s ne’er 
another in the place. You’d best got in and let I 
start; it will take us better nor an hour and a half 
to got homo, and it’s late already.” 

“An hour and a half for seven miles!” she 
oxclaimed, in dismay. 

“ We calls it eight,” said Joe ; “ and it’s up and 
down hill all the way.” 

Mrs. Chamberlain sighed, but there was no help 
for it; so she entered the vehicle and they drove off. 
The sun was getting low when they approached 
their destination. The last hill was the longest and 
steepest of all, and Joe Dix got down and walked 
beside his horse. He looked at Mrs. Chamberlain as 
if he thought she ought to do the same, but did not 
venture to proposo it. They stopped two or three 
times, and Joe lost no opportunity of remarking that 
it was a heavy pull; but his passenger did not take 
the hint. At length they arrived at the summit, and 
there the horse stopped again of his own accord, as if 
to view the prospect. The white froth dropped from 
his mouth upon the dusty road as he stood there 
panting, and his heaving sides shook the carriage in 
a way which, Mrs. Chamberlain declared, was most 
unpleasant. “You ought not to bring such a 
horse as that,” she said; “he is not fit for the 
work.” 

“It’s a big load,” said Joe, looking at Mrs. 
Chamberlain, who was largo and portly; “it’s a 
heavy pull up that there hill; there arn’t a better 
horse in Dulborough, tho’f ho be a little aged. 
Givo him time and use him fair, especially up a 
steep hill like this, and he’ll do a day’s work as well 
as e’er another. That there’s Dulborqpgh straight 
afore you,” he added, pointing with his whip into 
the valley. “ That there’s Dulborough itself.” 

“That’s Dulborough, ma’am,” the maid repeated, 
pointing in the direction of the driver’s whip. 

“ Where ? ” Mrs. Chamberlain replied. “ I can’t 
see anything.” 

“No more can I, ma’am,” said Spilby. 

“ It be down thero all the same,” said Joe; “ every 
bit on it.” 

“ Do you mean those two or threo thatched, 
houses ? ” 

“ Yes. They be in Dulborough, they be.” 

“It’s a poor little place, indeed, then!” Mrs. 
Chamberlain exclaimed; “but I can hardly believe 
it. There must be some mistake.” 

“A poor little place, indeed, ma’am,” echoed 
Spilby, with the look of one who had been imposed 
upon, “If that is where we are to reside.” 

. “ It’s only a village, of course,” Eta said. “Pajja 
told us it was a village.” ' 

’ , D 2 
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H But I don’t see any houses.” 

j “ There be a goodish few houses for all that,” Joe 
answered, “ when you gets to ’em. They lays down 
in the holler, beyond the turn of the road. You’ll 
have to look round the corner to see ’em. There’s 
the chu’ch.” 

“ I see a weather-cock ; nothing else.” 

“ It’s all there,” said Joe; “ the whole on it.” 

“ But where do all the best people reside ? ” 

“ The best people P Well, I shouldn’t like to give 
an opinion about that. The vicar, he lives in the 
Vicarage ; the farmers they lives on their farms; the 
doctor—” 

“I don’t mean the farmers and the doctor.” 

“ Well, the shopkeepers lives at their shops ; there 
ain’t many on ’em; and the labourers—” 

“ I don’t care where they live. I don’t call them 
good people.” 

‘‘They’re as good as some others,” said Joe. 
“ Come up! ” 

The latter part of his speech was addressed to 
the horse, and accompanied b}' a jerk of the reins, 
which might have been intended for Mrs. Chamber- 
kin. It told upon her, at all events, for the horse 

coming up ” suddenly, as he was bidden, that lady, 
i;ho had been standing erect in the carriage, looking 
with disdainful eyes at the weathercock, was thrown 
suddenly backwards, and fell upon the hard cushion 
with an exclamation and a bump. 

“What boors these people are!” she exclaimed, 
as soon as she could speak. “ A specimen of Dul- 
borough society, I suppose! ” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Spilby, “it’s what one may 
expect in such localities, no doubt.” 

The fly was going down hill now at a much quicker 
pace than usual. The road was narrow, and the off 
wheel struck against a stone which seemed to have 
been fixed there in order to mako it narrower; the 
tire, which had been “rattling along” all the way 
from Nobottle (as if to make up for the slowness of 
the fly), came off and rolled down the steep descent on 
its own account, like a schoolboy’s hoop, much faster 
than it had ever travelled while there was a horse to 
draw it. 

The horse, on the contrary, immediately stood still, 
and Mrs. Chamberlain’s balance was again in danger. 
“What is the matter now?” she exclaimed, in an 
angry tone. 

They were none of them in a very amiable mood 
by this time, except the horse; he apparently was 
quite contented. 

Joe was examining the wheel, and did not reply. 
Miss Spilby sprang to the ground with great agility, 
and, after assuring herself that she was safe, opened 
the door for her mistress. 

“ Will you get out, ma’am ? ” she said. 

“ I will descend,” Mrs. Chamberlain replied. 

She would have “suited the action to the word” 
more distinctly if sho had not been in such a hurry. 
Alarmed as she was, it was more like a “ getting 
out,” after all. 

“ What is to be done now ? ” she asked. 

“You can walk on if you like,” said Joe; “I 
shall have to stop here till the blacksmith comes.” 

“ Walk! ” cried the lady. 

“ Walk! ” Miss Spilby echoed. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Joe, decidedly; “I can help 
the luggage on afterwards if you leave it here.’J 
If what ? ” said Mrs. Chamberlain, looking nfc a 
terge dress-basket which was strapped on^at the back 
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of the fly; “ does the man suppose I could carry that 
upon my baok ? ” 

“ It arn’t above two mile,” said Joe, who had been 
too much oocupied with his wheel to hear what she 
said. “You goes through the village, and up the 
road, and takes the first turning on the left up & 
lane.” 

“ Oh, dear dear ! what is to be done! ” cried the 
lady, without waiting to hear more. 

The idea of making her first appearance in Dul- 
borough on foot, walking through the village in her 
travelling costume, with her daughter and her maid, 
none of them fit to be seen, carrying shawls and knick- 
knacks, to say nothing of the dress-basket, and look¬ 
ing for a lane to the left, was more than she could 
bear. 

“This is too much!” she said, in a faint voice. 
“ Too much; too much ! ” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Spilby, coldly. 

“ I never, never—knew such a thing.” 

“No, ma’am,” said Spilby; “no more did I; 
never.” 

“ It is too much ; too much ! ” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Spilby. 

“ I can hardly realise it.” 

“No, ma’am,” said Spilby. 

“It is a specimen of what one may expect, I pre¬ 
sume, in a place like this.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said Spilby. 

“ But I could not have thought it! ” 

“ No, ma’am,” said Spilby. 

“ I can’t go no furder,” said Joe; “so you’ll have 
to foot it, ma’am, whether or no. And if you’ll 
be good enough just to step in at Dick Dobbs’s as 
you pass—that’s the blacksmith’s shop—and give 
him a description of what has liappenod as nigh as 
you can, ana tell him to come on here at once, I 
shall be much obliged to you. Tell him to come on 
at once,” lie repeated. “ Seo Dobbs himself; and 
you might as well look in at the Coach and Horses 
and tell our master. Never mind tho luggage, I’ll 
help that on afterwards. I never seed a fly broken 
on tho wheel so bad as this albre. It’s the weight as 
has done it; it’s a heavy pull, uphill and down.” 

Mrs. Chamberlain thought she might almost as- 
well have been broken on the wheel herself, as be 
exposed to the indignities which now beset her. 
There is no knowing what she might have said or 
done, but just then a carriage and pair approached 
with two servants upon the box. She gathered 
hor garments about her, and stood by the roadside 
to let it pass. These were some of the “good 
people,” sho said to herself. It was very awk¬ 
ward to meet them for the first time under such 
circumstances, but they would not know who she 
was; that was a comforting thought now, though 
it would have been quite the contrary at another 
time. 

There was only one person in the carriage, and he 
a gentleman. He looked back after he had passed, 
and then stopping tho horses, alighted. 

“ What’s tho matter?” he said, addressing Joe. 

Joe pointed to the wheel, the spokes of which 
were loose for want of its tire. 

“ Ah, I see. It’s an old concern, that fly. You 
could not expect it to last for ever.” * 

“ It’s the weight as done it,” Joem^^fted, with 
a glance at Mrs. Chamberlain, “up hflil|p| down.” 

The new-comer turned to Mrs* Oha^orlain and 
rinsed his hat. . 
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“I*m sorry to see you in this plight/* he said. 
4t Am I addressing Mrs. Chamberlain ? ” 

“Yes, sir/* the lady answered, with surprise and 
a smile. 

“ I am Mr. Neville. You had better take my 
carriage.* * 

“ Dear me,** said the ladv, flicking the dust from 
her dress. “ I am quite asnamed to be seen in such 
a state.** 

“ Get in,** said the squire. The footman, who had 
heard what passed, had* the carriage door open. 
“ Get in; 1*11 walk on.** 

Mrs. Chamberlain “entered” the carriage. Eva 
followed her, and Spilby prepared to do the same. 
Mrs. Chamberlain hardly knew whether it would bo 
“ the thing ** to let her maid ride with her, or whether 
the squire would like it. She would have told her 
to ascend to the box, but in that case she must 
have had the footman inside. She was fit a loss 
what to do, but the squire made a sign to Spilby to 
enter, and the difficulty was solved. He then gave 
directions to his servant, and while Mrs. Chamberlain 
was pouring forth her graceful apologies and acknow¬ 
ledgments, walked off. 

They soon reached the village, and passed through 
it, forgetting to call at Dobbs*s, though they could 
scarcely have failed to notice the forge where three 
or four men and boys were lounging about, or to hear 
the ring of the hammers upon the anvil. Neither did 
they draw rein at the Coach and Horses, though the 
sign hung across their path like a railway signal, 
charging them to stop. The coachman knew where 
he was going to, and the loungers touched their hats 
as they drove past, but whether to the carriage or its 
occupants was not apparent. 

“ It is a small place,*’ Mrs. Chamberlain remarked; 
“ but of course the best people reside in the suburbs. 
Our house is not in the village ; about a mile beyond 
it, I think that flyman said.’* 

“Yes, ma’am,” Miss Spilby answored. 

She, like her mistress, was in better spirits and in 
n better temper than before. The carriage was a 
particularly easy one, and rested on its springs 
luxuriously. The horses were full of corn ; the driver 
was clever and wore a black coat with black 
epaulette. All were new since the old squire’s 
death. The whole thing was like a ray of sunshine 
in the midst of the gloom which had overshadowed 
them, and they brightened up under it. 

“ It was very kind of Mr. Neville to give us his 
carriage,** said Eva. 

“ Yes; but no more than anybody might expect 
from every gentleman,** said her mother — her 
“mamma**—we must be more particular. “It is a 
very nice carriage, too. I wish he had sont it for us 
to Nobottle.” 

Presently the nice carriage turned up a lane to 
the left and began to ascend a hill. 

“We shall not be expected to get out and walk 
now, though the ascent is steep,** said Mrs. Chamber- 
lain, complacently. 

“ No, ma’am/’ said Spilby. 

Soon afterwards the nioe carriage stopped, and the 
footman got down and opened a five-barred gate. 
The carriage passed through, drove along by the 
side of a farmyard, with a manure heap in the 
middl^ skirted a horse-pond or duck-puddle, and 
then fiftpsped at a little garden gate, from which a 
^raveHB& led up to ahouae with a door in the 
imiddla at&a window on each si4$^ it and three 
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windows above. It had been newly done up, and 
looked as smart as colour-wash and paint coula make 
it. It was roofed with tiles, and there was a lean-to 
at the side neatly covered with thatch. 


PHOTOGEAPHY POPULAELY EXPLAINED. 

T HE later months of the year 1851, jusk before 
the closing of the world’s fair, saw ushered into 
the world, quietly and without flourish of trumpets, 
a child of the parents Science and Art, which, 
though not the first of the family, has since attained 
such giant proportions as to fairly outstrip and, 
indeed, all but swallow up its predecessors. We call 
it now photography. 

Years before we were acquainted with the other 
members of the family, the Daguerreotype, the 
Talbotype, Calotype, and other branches of sun print¬ 
ing. But, with the exception of the Daguerreotype, 
none of these became very popular. 

Who ever sees a Daguerreotype now, except, per¬ 
haps, of our parents when young, or other family 
relic? It is very doubtful now if we could induce 
any professional photographer to produce such a 
picture, or, perhaps, find in England a dozen who 
could tell you how to produce a Daguerreotype, so 
entirely has photography of the present superseded 
and eclipsed that of thirty years ago. 

The Talbotype or Calotype never attained great 
popularity. Few portraitists practised it, for they 
felt at the time that the image was a very fugitive one. 
Not so with Daguerre’s beautiful invention. The 
silver images of liis coinage, when issued by such 
men as Mayall, Claudet, Beard, and a few others, 
were, indeed, charming transcripts of nature. In 
fact, for softness, delicacy, and wonderful modelling, 
they have never been excelled. 

Before the epoch of sun portraiture, our forefathers 
were quite satisfied with the “Miss La Creevy ** 
miniature—a pale, washy thing on ivory, that gene¬ 
rally bore about as much resemblance to your neigh¬ 
bour as yourself, if he happened to have the same 
coloured hair, the eyes, nose, and mouth being almost 
always done to one pattern. 

, I remember, years ago, being told by an old 
miniature painter of this class how he proceeded in 
the “ manufacture ”—for such it was—of these minia¬ 
tures. His studio was in Cork, from which city a 
great number of military officers sailed for foreign 
service, each, before embarking, being desirous of 
leaving behind for his family a portrait. My friend 
being the only artist there, the result was that in a 
few days he would have some two or three dozen 
portraits to paint; and, as he naturally desired to 
make his hay whilst his sun was shining, always had 
“ in stock ” a number of bodies in uniform, from an 
ensign to a general. These were all practically 
finished; a little local colouring for either black or 
brown, flaxen or red hair, and the colour of the eyes, 
being all that he considered necessary to make a 
portrait, the little alteration necessary in the facings 
of the uniform always having more consideration than 
the “ facing ** of the sitter. 

Photography has educated the mass now. This 
sort of manufacture is no longer tolerated; A speaking 
likeness is now required, and though we have notbeen 
able yet to produce pictures in the camera in oolou r f 
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we have entirely driven out of existence the villainous 
black “ scissorgraph ” with eye (for they only afforded 
ypu one) of gold and hair and whisker ditto. The art 
of photography has changed all this; we can now 
obtain fbr the cost of one “ black card ” profile (and 
how few of us can stand such a one-sided affair !) a 
dozen copies of our form divine, in our favourite pose, 
in our (for a few weeks) most fashionable dress, our 
pet expression, whether it be tragic, poetic, or the 
“stewed prunes” or “prism” simper we most 
affect/ The faithful camera is most indifferent, and 
takes in all presented to its one gorgon eye. For these 
and all present photographic benefits we have to 
thank one Scott Archer, who for years struggled and 
fought bravely to bring forth before the world this 
offspring of his brain. Few know or perhaps care 
how severe his trials, how groat his sacrifices, and 
how littlo his pecuniary reward. He died leaving 
his family in very straitened circumstances. An 
attempt was certainly made after his death to raise 
a fund for those he loved, but the response was a 
sorry one; those who had made fortunes by his 
discovery gave but little, those who were making 
them less, and those who wore “ doing well ” perhaps 
“never heard of him,” and so got out of it. Such is 
too often the fate of the modest inventor, and bene¬ 
factor of his kind. 

It may be thought that Scott Archer threw the 
problem amongst chemists and men of science in an 
embryo state, and that it has since been perfected by 
them, but it is not so. The formula he gave us is 
still the one in use for photographic portraiture; the 
advance we see in the art is the result of improvements 
in the optical and chemical department, and the 
artistic training of his disciples and the practice of it 
by some of our best artists, men who at first stood 
aloof and would not recognise the newborn. Now 
some of our greatest painters will take a hint and 
much more from the camera. 

To the portrait-painter it gives an excellent map 
of the face ; to the busy man it saves the time and 
trouble of sitting for the drapery, hands, etc.; and it 
-enables the artist to proceed with more than two-thirds 
of the picture in the absence of his sitter. 

Some may say, what is photography? As this 
paper is not intended for the practical photographer, 
who is supposed to know all about it, but for those 
who want some intelligent knowledge of the subject, 
I will leave out all technical terms, and endeavour to 
give a simple description of the process at present 
in use. 

There are few who have not passed through the 
ordeal of being “carted,” or who have not seen an 
enlarged image from the so-called magic lantern. 
Well, reverse the latter process and you have “ how 
to take them.” In the photographer's glass-house 
you take the position of the enlarged image on the 
lantern screen, and in the lantern you have the little 
picture that is produced in the camera from your 
sitting in front of it. 

“ But how is it done ? ” says one. “ I’ve seen this 
lots of times on the ground-glass screen of the 
camera, but when the sitter gets up it is not there.” 

“ Is it not ? Well, we will see.” 

The modus operandi is as follows, and, divested of all 
the minutiae necessary for the practical working, 
appears very simple. But an immense amount of, 
practice and intimate knowledge of the materials 
used is necessary before proficiency is attained, or 
anything like perfect results produced. 


A piece of chemically dean glass is covered with 
diluted albumen, dried, and ooated with a solution of 
gun-cotton in ether and aloohol, with the addition of 
some iodides or bromides, such as potassium or cad¬ 
mium, allowed to set, and then plunged into a bath 
of nitrate of silver (lunar caustic). A few minutes’ 
immersion in this solution changes the hitherto 
colourless film into one of a pale primrose colour, 
extremely sensitive to light. Hence the necessity for 
this preparation of the film on the glass being 
carried on in the dark chamber, so called; a room 
only lighted through orange or ruby-coloured glass. 
Upon removal from this solution the plate is 
ready for exposure, and is carried from the dark 
room in a light proof slide to the camera. 

The image of the sittor having being accurately 
focussed on the ground-glass screen and exposed to 
the rays of light passing only through the lens, is 
returned to the dark room to undergo the process of 
development, for up to this stage the image is latent; 
not the faintest traco of it is seen on the plate after 
exposure and previous to development. 

The plate is now flooded with what is called a de¬ 
veloper, composed chiefly of sulphate of iron, acetic 
acid, and alcohol. Gradually tho image appears, 
gaining strength and depth each second. When the 
requisite intensity is obtained, further development is 
arrested by washing with water. It is carefully 
examined in this stage, and perhaps redeveloped with 
pyro-gallic acid and silver, again washed, and the 
superfluous sensitive iodide of silver removed by a 
bath of either hyposulphate of soda or cyanide of 
potassium ; the lattor one of our most deadly poisons. 
The action of tliis salt is to dissolve out all the 
yellow iodide of silver not acted upon by light, 
leaving an imago of metallic silver upon tho plate, 
deposited by the iron, which is called the “ negative.” 

From this an unlimited number of copies can bo 
printed on paper, as there is practically no wear and 
tear on producing these prints. 

The negative undergoes tho varnishing process, 
and what is called “retouching,” that is, modifying 
the wrinkles, removing freckles and “crow’s feet,” 
or other imperfections. By this process a wonderful 
improvement is effected when in the hands of a skilled 
artist, but in many cases the faco is made to assume 
a smooth and textureloss appearance. 

The negative is to the photographer exactly what 
the engraved copper-plate is to tho printer, the only 
difference being that the last impression from the 
negative is as good as the first. There are no “ proofs 
before letters” and “prints” in photography; they 
are all either artist’s proofs, or—otherwise. 

To produce the prints on paper a specially made 
paper is necessary, from fine and clean linen alone. 
This it was all but impossible to procure some years 
ago, but such has been the demand for pure paper 
that special works and machinery have been devised 
and constructed, chiefly in France and Germany. 
This paper is coated with albumen, and for this pur¬ 
pose alone the whites of many millions of eggs are 
used annually. 

After the paper is coated with albumen it is floated 
on a solution of nitrate* of silver, and dried in the 
dark. This is now sensitive to the light, but, unlike 
the negative plate, blackens upon exposure to light. 
.This is placed in contact with the aeratiye* image 
and exposed to daylight, upon whicli; titjfft paper 
assumes a deep chocolate colour. It is reeved and 
plunged into a slightly saline batb, waslie^ immersed 
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in one of chloride of gold and acetate of soda, again 
washed, and afterwards fixed in hyposulphate of 
soda; and it should then receive very careful and 
thorough washing, to ensure a complete removal of 
the superfluous chemicals, for unless this he done 
there is sure to be rapid fading. There are many 
methods in use for neutralising or entirely removing 
these, each photographic printer having his pet process. 

There are many little operations omitted hore that 
are not necessary to the producing of a photograph, 
but are required to finish it for the sitter, the mount¬ 
ing, trimming, rolling, burnishing, waxing, enamel¬ 
ling, etc., according to the taste and skill of the 
operator or requirements of the customor. All this 
entails tho necessity of having such a number of 


accessories that few amateurs have ventured to tackle 
the art as a hobby. To produce pictures of any size in 
the field, something more than a tent is required—in 
fact, a moderate-sized omnibus, as a dark room, has 
hitherto been a necessity if really good, work was 
desired. In the future all this will be changed ; we 
are on the eve of a revolution in matters photogra¬ 
phic. What has hitherto been known as the u dry 
process ” will shortly step in and depose our old and 
faithful “wet” one. Pictures are now taken in a 
fractional part of a socond by the new gelatine dry 
plates quito equal to any of those taken by the wet 
collodion, and ere long Scott Archer’s collodion pro¬ 
cess will be a thing of the past. 

t. a. WHAITE. 


THE TROUBLES OF A CHINAMAN. 

BY JCLES VERNE. 

CIIUTRll T. —-TUF. FIRST WATCH OF TIIF. N1UHT. 



T HERE’S somo 

good in life after 
all!exclaimed one of a 
party of six, ns he rested 
his elbow upon the arm of a marble-backed seat, and 
nibbled a fragment of lotus root. 

“ Yes, and evil too,” replied another, recovering 
from a fit of coughing brought on by the pungency of a 
piece of shark’s fin. 

” The# be philosophers,” said a man of more ad¬ 


vanced years, who wore a 
pair of huge spectacles with 
vooden rims ; 44 be philoso¬ 
phers, and take life as it 
comes; to-day you run tho 
risk of being choked, to¬ 
morrow discomfort departs 
as easily as this wine. Such 
is life!” * 

And he swallowed a glass 
of lukewarm wine, drawn 
from a vessel whence the 
steam arose in a cloud that 
was scarcely perceptible. 

4 ‘ For my part,” observed 
a fourth, “I find existence 
very comfortable as long as 
there is plenty to live on and 
nothing to do.” 

“On the contrary,” a fifth 
remarked; “ true happiness 
consists in labour and study; 
to get happiness you must 
get knowledge.” 

4 4 And find out at last that 
you know nothing.” 

44 Well, and isn’t that the 
beginning of wisdom ? ” 
“And what, then, is the 
end of it ? ” 

44 Wisdom has no end,” 
said the gentleman in the 
spectacles; 44 but there will 
bo no want of content¬ 
ment if only you possess 
common sense.” 

44 And our host, what has he to say upon the sub¬ 
ject ? Does he hold life to be a condition of good, or 
a condition of evil?” said the first speaker, addressing 
the entertainer of the party, who occupied, as of 
right, the seat at the head of the table. 


* The author not only gives acourate sketches of life and manners in 
thb Celestial Empire, but presents tho salient points of the mingled 
Confuciau and sceptical philosophy too prevalent among those who Save 
thrown off aDcient superstition. The more we know of China the more 
evident is the need for the same Divine truth which in the first Christian 
oenturies transformed the pagan world -Eh. D, H. 
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The host had been sitting silent and abstracted, 
carelessly biting some melon-pips, and taking no 
part in the discussion. Appealed to thus directly, he 
merely pouted and uttered a contemptuous “ Pooh! ” 
Common to all languages, “pooh” is a little 
monosyllable that may convey a large amount of 
meaning. It Was now the signal for a general out¬ 
burst of argument between the five guests; each 
more decidedly advanced his own theory, whilst all 
were unanimous in wishing to elicit their host’s 
opinion on the matter. 

For some time he declined to make any further 
reply; but at length admitted that as far as he was 
concerned he found life neither particularly pleasant 
nor particularly unpleasant; that he looked upon it as 
rather an insignificant institution, and that he hardly 
thought any very intense enjoyment was to be got out 
of it. 

A perfect volley of surprise broke from the whole 
audience. 

“ Only hear him!” cried one. 

“ Listen to him, a man that had never a rose-leaf 
to disturb his ease ! ” cried another. 

“ And so young too! ” 

“ Yes, young and healthy ! ” 

“And rioh to boot! ” 

“Ay, rich enough ! ” 

“ Perhaps a little too rich ! ” 

Animated as this cross-fire was, it failed to call up 
the faintest semblance of a smile upon the impassive 
countenance of the host; he only shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders with the air of a man who had scarcely glanced at 
the book of his experience, and who certainly was in 
no hurry to turn over its pages. 

He was thirty-one years of age, in the possession 
of perfect health and an ample fortune : bis mind had 
suffered % from no lack of culture, and in general in¬ 
telligence he was rather above the average. There 
seemed no reason why he should not be the happiest 
of mortals. 

Presently the grave voice of the philosopher, like 
the voice of the leader of an ancient chorus, was 
heard above the tumult,— 

“ Young man, if you are not perfectly happy, it is 
because your happiness has always been of a nega¬ 
tive character. In order to appreciate health and 
good fortune aright, it is necessary at some time or 
other to have been deprived of them. Now, you have 
never been ill; you have never known what misfor¬ 
tune is; I repeat, therefore, that you are not capable 
of enjoying the many blessings of which*you are in 
possession.” 

He filled a glass, and holding it up, con¬ 
tinued,— 

“ My friends, let me propose a toast :— 1 May some 
misfortune light upon our host—some little shadow 
settle on the brightness of his life! ’ ” 

The glasses of the company were drained. The 
tost calmly made the least possible sign of acknow¬ 
ledgment, and relapsed into his normal apathy. 

And where, it may now be asked, did this conversa¬ 
tion take place ? Was it in Paris, London, Vienna, 
or St. Petersburg ? Was it in a restaurant of the Old 
World or the New that this little company were 
gathered, eating and drinking, genial yet without ex¬ 
cess ? One thing was altogether certain : it was not a 
party of Frenchmen, for not a word of politics had 
been spoken. 

The apartment was moderate in size, but richly 
'decorated. The rays of the setting sun glinted 

* * 


through panes of blue and orange glass; beyond the 
bay windows wreaths of flowers; real and artificial, 
waved in the evening breeze, while variegated 
lanterns mingled their pale light with the departing 
beams of day. The tops of the windows were orna¬ 
mented with carved arabesques and varied soulpture 
representing the fauna and flora of a fantastic world; 
hangings of silk and wide double-bevelled mirrors 
adorned the walls, and suspended from the ceiling a 
punkah with wings of painted muslin kept the air in 
motion and relievod the oppressiveness of the tem¬ 
perature. 

The table was oblong in shape, and made of black 
lacquer; its surface, uncovered by a tablecloth, 
reflected each separate article of porcelain or of silver 
as perfectly as if it had been a sheet of crystal. 

As a substitute for table-napkins, every one was 
supplied witli a considerablo number of squares of 
paper figured over in various devices. The chairs 
arranged round the table were made with marble 
backs, not so luxurious, perhaps, but more suitable 
to the climate than the padded lounges in general use 
elsewhere. 

Comely girls did the waiting; they wore lilies and 
chrysanthemums in their raven locks, and had 
bracelets of gold and jade coquetishly twisted on 
their arms. Sprightly and full of smiles, they dexter¬ 
ously took the dishes on and off with one hand, 
leaving the other hand free to wave a graceful fan, 
in order to maintain the current of air that had been 
set in motion by the punkah above. 

Nothing could be inoro perfect, or servod in better 
style, than the entiro banquet. Tho Bignon of the 
district, as if aware that he was catering for connois¬ 
seurs, seemod to have been anxious to surpass himself 
in the preparation of the many dishes that crowded 
the menu. 

For the first course were handed sugared cakes, 
caviare, fried grasshoppers, dried fruits, and Ning- 
Po oysters. Then followed successively, at short 
intervals, ducks’, pigeons’, and peewits’ eggs poached, 
swallows’ nests with mashed eggs, fricassees of 
ginseng, stewed sturgeons’ gills, whales’ sinews with 
sweet sauce, fresh-water tadpoles, fried crabs’ spawn, 
sparrows’ gizzards, sheeps’ eyes stuffed with garlic, 
radishes in milk flavoured with apricot-kernels, 
matelotes of holithurias, bamboo sprouts in syrup, 
and sweet salads. The last course consistod of pine¬ 
apples from Singapore, earth-nuts, salted almonds, 
savoury mangoes, the white fleshy fruits of the 
“long-yen,” the pulpy fruits of tho “lit-chee,” 
chestnuts, and preserved oranges from Canton. 
After the dessert rice was served, which the guests 
raised to their mouths with little chop-sticks, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of their country. 

Three hours were spent over the banquet. When 
it was ended, and at the time when, according to 
European usage, salvors of rose-water are frequently 
handed round, the waiting-maids brought napkins 
steeped in warm water, which all the company rub bed 
over their faces apparently with great satisfaction* 

The next stage of the entertainment was an hour's 
lounge, to be occupied in listening to musio. A group 
of players and singers entered, all nretty young girls, 
neatly and modestly attired. Tneir performance, 
however, could scarcely have been more inhar¬ 
monious ; it was hardly better than a series of yells, 
ho#U|.and screeches, without rhythm and without 
instruments were a worthy aooompani- 
e chorus; wretched violins, of which the 
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tilings, kept entangling the -bows; harsh guitars 
covered with snake skins; shrill clarionets, and 
harmoniums all out of tune, like diminutive portable 
pianos. 

The girls had been conducted into the room by a 
man who acted as leader of the Charivari. Having 
handed a programme to the host, and received in 
return a permission to perform what he chose, he 
made his orchestra strike up “ The bouquet of ten 
flowers,” a piece at that time enjoying a vast popu¬ 
larity in the fashionable world. This was followed 
by other pieces of similar character, and at the close 
of the performances 
the troop, already 
handsomely paid, 
were enthusiastically 
applauded, and al¬ 
lowed to depart and 
gain fresh laurels 
from other audiences. 

After the concert 
was over, the party 
rose from their seats, 
and having inter¬ 
changed a few cere¬ 
monious sentences, 
passed to another 
table. Hero were 
laid six covered cups, 
each embossed with 
a portrait of Bodhicl- 
harama, the cele¬ 
brated Buddhist ! 
monk, standing on 
his legendary wheol. 

The cups w T ere al¬ 
ready full of boiling 
water, and each 
member of the party 
was provided w T ith a 
pinch of tea, which 
he put into tho cup, 
without sugar, and 
at once drank off tho 
infusion. And what 
tea it w r as! Direct 
from tho stores of 
Gibb, Gibb, and Co., 
there was no fear of 
its having been adul¬ 
terated by extrane¬ 
ous matter, nor of its 
being coloured by 
turmeric or Prussian 
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blue; no suspicion of 
its having already 

been subject to a process of decoction that left it 
only'fit .to lay upon the carpet of a dusty room ; it 
was the Imperial tea, in all its purity, the young 
leaf-buds allowed to be gathered only by children 
with gloves on their hands, and that but rarely, as 
every gathering kills a tree. 

Europeans would have exclaimed in wonder at its 
flavour, but these connoisseurs sipped it slowly, with 
the air of men who duly appreciated its quality. 
They were all men of, the upper class, handsomely 
attired in “hunch$ols,” a kind of thin shirt, “ ma* 
cooals,” or $hort iunkjs* end 44 haoU,” long coats 
buttoned at the §id¥» feet were yellow 

slippers and o^eh-ivork nocks* met toy silk breeches 
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that were fastened round the waist by tasselled 
scarves; on their chests they wore a kind of stomacher 
elaborately embroidered in silk. Elegant fans 
dangled from their girdles. 

I To this description it must be superfluous to add 
that they were natives of the land where the tea-tree 
annually yields its fragrant harvest. To them the 
banquet, with its strange menu of swallows’ nests, 
sharks’ fins, and whale-sinew, had contained no 
novelty, much as they had been aware of the skill and 
delicacy with which everything had been served. But 
1 ^ there had been nothing to surprise them in the 

disho3 of the enter* 
taiment, it was alto¬ 
gether the reverse 
when their host in¬ 
formed them that he 
had a communication 
that he wished to 
make. 

The cups were all 
refilled, and, raising 
his own towards his 
lips* resting his el¬ 
bow on the table, and 
fixing his eyes on 
vacancy, the host 
began to speak. 

“ Do not laugh at 
me, my friends, but 
I am going to intro¬ 
duce a new element 
into my life. AVhe- 
i ther it will be for 
good or for evil, only 
the future can de¬ 
cide. This dinner, 
at which you give 
mo the pleasure of 
your company, will 
be the last in which 
I shall entertain you 
as a bachelor. In 
another fortnight I 
shall be married ! ” 

“ Married and 
happy! the happiest 
of men! ” broke in 
the voice of the one 
who seemed to be 
the optimist of the 
party. “See,” he 
added, “the omens 
are all in 3 r our fa- 
lnquet. vour,” and he point¬ 

ed out how the 
lamps were shedding a clear pale light, how the 
magpies were chattering cheerily on the carved 
windows, and how the tealeaves were all floating 
perpendicularly in the cups. 

A volley of congratulations followed, but the host 
received them all with the most imperturbable cool*- 
noss. It did not seem to occur to him that it was 
necessary to give the name of the lady, and no one 
ventured to intrude upon his reserve. The philosophic 
gentleman alone did not join in the general chorus 
of good wishes, but, sitting with his arms folded, his 
eyes half closed, and an ironical smile upon his Up, 
seemed as if he had some misgiving as to the pro¬ 
priety of the compliments so freely paid, 0 
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The host looked at him ; rising from his seat and 
approaching him, he said, with a voice that betrayed 
more emotion than his previous manner indicated,— i 

- “ Do you think I am too old to get married ? ” 
“No,” 

“Too young, then?” 

“No.” 

“ Am I making a mistake ? ” 

“ Yery probably.” 

“ The lady, you know, possesses every quality to 
make me happy.” 

“Yery true.” 

“ Then where is the difficulty ? ” 

“ The difficulty is in yourself.” 

“ Shall I never be happy ? ” 

“ Never till you have known what it is to be un¬ 
happy ?” 

“I am out of the reach of misfortune.” 

“Then your case has no remedy.” 

“ Nonsense! all nonsenso ! ” broke in the youngest 
man in the room ; “ it is all idle trash listening to a 
theoretical machine like this philosopher ! He is full 
of theories, and his theories are bosh! Get married, 
my friend; get married as soon as you can. I should 
get married myself, only I have a vow which forbids 
me. Wo will drink your health. Happiness and 
good luck be with you! ” 

“I can only repeat my hope,” rejoined the stoic, 


“ that happiness may come to him through some 
unhappiness.” 

The toast was drunk; the guests rose from thoir 
seats, clenched their fists as if they were about to 
begin a boxing-match, lifted them to their fore¬ 
heads, bowed, and took their leave. 

From the description thus given of the apartment 
where the entertainment was held, of the strange 
menu , and of the attire and deportment of the oom- 
any,itwill be at once comprehended that the Chinese 
ere depicted were not of that conventional type which 
might step out from paper screens or from old Oriental 
porcelain, but, on the other hand, were examples of 
the modern inhabitants of the Celestial Empire, who, 
by education, travel, and intercourse with Europeans, 
have adopted not a few of the habits of the civilised 
West. It was, in fact, in the saloon of one of the 
pleasure-yachts on the Pearl River at Canton that the 
wealthy Kin-Fo, with his inseparable companion, 
Wang the philosopher, had just been entertaining 
four of the earliest friends of his youth, Pao-shen, 
a mandarin of the fourth class, as his dark blue ball 
denoted; Yin-Pang, a rich silk merchant in, Apothe¬ 
cary Street; Tim, a mere man of pleasure ; and Hooal, 
a man of letters. 

Thus, on the twenty-seventh day of the fourth moon, 
had been passed the first of the fivo watches into 
which the Chinese romantically divide the night. 
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II. 


THE ANTS RIGHTLY NAMED A “LITTLE PEOPLE.” 


T O proceed to a more detailed examination of these 
two representative species. There are now 
before us a specimen of the red ant (Jf. scabrinodis). 
It is larger than the yellow ( F. flava ), and yet we find 
it to be only about two lines, or one-sixth of an 
inch, in length. A little people, therefore, our friends 



Fij. l.-al, Myrmica scabrinodis (magnified), a 2, Natural size. 

the ants surely are, for it should be observed, that 
there are British species less than a line in length,* 


* Myrmica fngux arid Myrmica domestic*. 


none exceeding eight lines, and throughout the whole 
ant world we find very few, if any, which are longer 
than one inch.* 

EXAMINATION OF THE RED ANT, MYRMIC'A SCARRINODIS, 

ITS DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS, WITH SOME 
NOTICES OF OTHER SPECIES. 

The head of tho specimen wo are examining we 
find to be of an oval form, slightly heart-shaped 
where it joins on to the slonder throat. There is an 
eye on each side of the head. The eyes being very 
far apart, and where, judging from our own phy¬ 
siognomy, wo should expect to find ears; and 
holding tho position of our eyes, or rather nearer tho 
mouth, we find a pair of long-jointed horns, or 
feelers, fixed into little sockets not far from each 
other, each horn consisting of two parts, that nearer 
the head being the shorter; the other, which ie 
much longer, having elovon divisions, fitting into 
each other like little cups, and looking like a string 
of polished beads, the last tliree joints being formed 
into a club. These antennae, as they are called, can 
be moved in any direction at the wiU of their little 
owner. They do not in any way hinder sight, since 
they are placed, as we have noticed, inside the organs 


* The extraordinary siz© of the imprisoned queen of the white ant, 
which sometimes is found to measure six inches or more, does pot inva¬ 
lidate this statement, since It is an abnormal development. 
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of vision. The shorter part of the antenna*, which 
is undivided, is called the scape, while the divided 


CONSTRUCTION OF EYES AS VIEWED UNDER A 
MICROSCOPE. 



limb is caiiod the flagellum. In the M. scabrinodis 
which wo aro examining, the scape of the antenme is 
not attenuated at its base, but abruptly elbowed, and 
forming an acuto angular lobe. It is a marked cha¬ 
racteristic of this species, and clearly distinguishes it 
from the two allied spocies, tho Mgrmica rug in odis 
and Mgrmica Icvinodis. The rare ant Mgrmecina 


If we examine the eyes above referred to under a 
microscope, we find that the cornea, or outer surface, 
is formed of a fine network of lonses similar in 
arrangement to the hexagonal cells of the honeycomb. 
The eyes are immovoable, hence the number of 



lonses answering to as many eyes, to enable the little 
peoplo to see in as many directions. And not only 
cannot they, as we, turn their eyes hither and 
thither, but they do not possess the power wo enjoy of 
altering the form of the lens so as to adapt tho sight 
to meet tho object of vision; the cornea and optic 
nerve being always at the same distance, they are 
unable, therefore, to seo near objects; hence, 1 
believe with others, one of the reasons why they are 
furnishod with tho sensitive and delicate antenna*, 
is that they may, like a blind man with a stick, feel 
where they aro unable to see. 


THE MOUTH, WITH ITS ALLIED APPENDAGES, AND 
THEIR USES. 



Fig. 3.—M. Scabrinodis with opon mandibles. 


The little creature lias now its mouth wide open, 
and what a strange apparatus! Thero is a small 
fleshy tongue, an under-lip, called tho labium, fur¬ 
nished with a pair of jointed, sensitive feelers, or 
palpi , or (intennuhr, by which, it may be, it is 


1. Flagellum of nntcnnre. 

2. Scape of antenme, with acute angular lobe. 

3. Mandibles. 

4. Trothorav. ^ 

5. Mesotliorax. >Tliom\ 

6. Metathorax with spines ) 

7. Nodes of the petiole. 

8. Abdomen. 


0. Coxa. ) rT . 

[ Haunch. 

10. Trochanter ) 

11. Fcma (thigh). 

12. Tibia (shanks). 

13. Tarsus (tivc-jointcvl foot with two clavs). 



Latreillii has also an elbowed scape, but it is smaller, 1 
and of a black colour, with the antenna? and legs 
only reddish. There is another very rare species of 
Mgrmica similar to the three before mentioned, but 
of a darker colour, and can be readily distinguished 
by the presence of a littlo horn on the scape, and 
hence has received the specific name of Lobicornis. 
Thiel have been happy in finding on Shirley Common, 
near Croydon, and also on Brendon Common, on the 
borders of Exmoor, the haunts of the red deer. Last 
year I discovered in the last-named interesting locality 
an independent colony under a stone f 


| enabled to taste its food before it passes down its 
throat, and are known generally as labial palpi. 
There is another pair of feelers attached to the mem¬ 
branous lower jaws, or maxilla*, longer than tho 
former, by which, possibly, it can, as with fingers, 
help to satisfy its own hunger and that of its infant 
progeny. These are designated maxillary palpi . 
What are those strange-looking implements on each 
side of its mouth, very like the horns of the stag* 
beetle in miniature? These implements are most 
serviceable to the little people* Fancy yourselves, 
my readers, if you can, without teeth, jaws, andarms^ 
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would you not feel very uncomfortable and help- fragrant essence, viz., the Formica congerem and 
leas? So would the little people feel were they Formica exsecta. The former raises nests as extensive 
deprived of their mandibles, as they are called, as the tufa . The latter, which I have found also at 
Though they are placed outside instead of inside King wood, on the borders of the New Forest, is 
the mouth, they serve them as jaws, furnished content with a much smaller domicile, which may at 
as they are in most cases with sharp and strong once distinguish the nest of this species from that of 
teeth. They answer also the purpose of arms, its neighbour. When at Bournemouth, in 1876, I 
enabling • their possessors to carry their food into was examining a large nest of Form tea congeretit, I 
their storehouses and nurseries and their young from put one of the colony into my mouth, and found it to 
one chamber to another, their enfeebled companions, nave a very acid taste, and was not unpleasantlyim- 
when, in an emergency, it is necossary to change pressed with the peculiarity of the flavour of the little 
their position with all expedition, and their dead people, but oxceoding wise, 
when it becomes their duty to remove them from 

their home to the cemetery. These wonderful im- 1TS u3Eg 1N medicine and photography. 

plements they use, too, as saws, by which they pre¬ 
pare the material, gathered, too, through their kindly This formic acid has been utilised for the pur- 
aid, wherewith to build their habitations, or by which pose of alloviating human pain in tho preparation 
they channel out the earth or wood to construct the of chloroform, as the name would tell us, and it 
chambers and corridors of their dwelling. has been also rendered available with a view of 

forwarding tho progress of science, of promoting 
the advance of education, and fostering our most 
thorax, legs, and nodes. cherished natural affections and hallowed local 

associations while assisting the photographer to 
The ant, we see, is divided into three parts—tho render lasting the beautiful and faithful delineations 
head, the thorax, and the abdomen. The head and of tho sunbeams. The formic acid is sometimes most 
thorax in this species are rough and striated. The annoying to the human family; as was the experience 
thorax is subdivided into prothorax , so thorax, and of a modern Gulliver while on his journey through 
metathorax , this last carrying two long and acute Norway with a knapsack. Being overtaken by the 
apines. In Ruginodis the spines are also long. In shades of night, and wearied with his day’s exertions, 
Locvinodis they are short, and the sculpture of the he strived to find repose within the precincts of a 
thorax and head is more delicate than in the two hay-barn. He tried to sleep, and thus refresh him- 
former allied species. Attached to the three divisions self for the morrow’s labour. In vain his effort! 
of the thorax are three pairs of legs, each with “ Sleep, gentle sleep; Naturo’s soft nurse,” affrighted, 
haunch, thigh, shank, and five-jointed foot, which “refused to weigh his eyelids down and steep lm 
is armed with two toe-claws, w hich create a tickling senses in ibrgetiulness.” Tho little people, among 
sensation when the little creatures course over the other tribes of animated creatures, in ado his body 
human skin. The abdomen is ovate in form, smooth, the object of their attention, which their enterprising 
And shiny, and composed of several rings. We notice, disposition led them to explore, by crawling under 
further, a very thin waist between the thorax and his clothes and all about his skin. He adds: “If I 
abdomen called the petiole , elegant in form, furnished had ever doubted the theory of their irritant acid 
with two ornamental globular enlargements called perspiration, this night’s experience must have con- 
nodes, the character of which forms a useful guide in verted me.” It tormented him, it soems, more 
the differentiation of species, the AT. scabrinodis having cruelly than the Liliputian arrows did the hands and 
the nodes rugose striated, tho M. ruginodis, rugose , and face of Lemuel Gulliver; and did wo understand the 
the M. Iccvinodis comparatively smooth and shining. silent language of the little people who marched and 

countermarched upon the body of the northern 
traveller, which to them would seom as an island, 
eormic acid. a solid vantage-ground in the midst of a laby¬ 

rinth of dry vogetation, we should, 1 doubt not, 
Besides the necessary organs for preserving all the learn that their fearful wonder, when they saw 
functions of the body in healthy exercise we find the and felt the unknown island lieavo convulsively 
little creatures provided with a bag of irritant spiri- beneath their active little feet, was quite as great 
tuous liquor, which at pleasure it can eject, to the as that of tho inhabitants of Liliput when they saw 
great annoyance of intruders on its privacy. This and felt the mail-mountain struggle to undo their 
spirit, elaborated in the secret distillery of tho little midnight work which kept him prisoner. The acid 
people, is called their formic acid. Its subtle presence perspiration, instead of being annoying, is sometimes 
may readily be detected by its peculiar though most beneficial to the lords of the creation, for in 
agreeable perfume. If the bead bo held over a nest some cases of sickness its irritant properties act as a 
<)f Formca rufa which has been disturbed, it will bo restorative. I have been told by a friend of a well- 
immediately appreciated, though it will be found authenticated instance. A missionary in the tropics 
exceedingly difficult to maintain the same position was interrupted in his dauntless labours for his 
long with any comfort, so powerful is the emanation. Master by a dangerous illness, which prostrated him, 
The heaped-up neats of this prolific ant are not uncom- and showed its virulence by afflicting him with count- 
mon in woods and their neighbourhood. They may less boils. He was lying helpless and alone in his 
frequently be met with not many miles from Stone- hammock, when, behold, to his unspeakable horror, 
.house. I have found them also at Lynmouth, For- myriads of ants of ferocious aspect approached him, 
l^pk, Weybridge, Abbey Wood, Shirley, etc. The nests as he thought and feared, with deadly intent. They 
of the two allied but scareer species, which you may find came nearer and nearer, surrounded him; and swarmed 
on the heaths and in the pipe woods of Bournemouth, all over his body; but instead of keeping him down, 
will, when disturbed, yield the same strong though as the inhabitants of Mipuit did Lemuel Gfuliiver, 
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they enabled him to rise, for after anointing the 
prostrate sufferer with a profuse supply of their 
irritant acid, which proved to be a remedy suited to 
his peculiar malady, they left him speedily to recover 
and resume his happy work with gratitude to his 
God who had used this little people as His effectual 
preservers. 

THE STING—A WEAPON OF OFFENCE AND DEFENCE. 

But to return. The species of ant we are ex¬ 
amining is armed with a sting of the same con¬ 
struction as that of ft bee, with which it opens an 
orifice in its victim’s flesh, and into the gaping wound 
injects a venom, decocted in its internal laboratory, 
which gives a sharp pain similar to that caused by a 
stinging-nettle, as 1 had occasion to notice when 
opening a nest of the allied species, JA loevinodis, 
at Bournemouth. 

“In other ants,” says Gould, who discoursed 
about the little people which came under his observa¬ 
tion in the last century, “I cannot discover any 
sting, and, therefore, unless you allow them time 
they are not so venomous. They are obliged, first of 
all, to bite’or make a small incision with their saws, 
and then eject somo of their corroding liquor in the 
wound, which has the like effect as the above. 
The.red ants live more open and exposed to view, 
travel at greater distance from their cells, are more 
bold than any of the others, therefore a weapon of 
this kind is serviceable to them.” 

These observations are just when the habit of the 
red ants are contrasted with that of the yellow, but 
tho force of Gould’s remarks is sensibly diminished 
when the long distances traversed by the common 
wood ant in its foraging expeditions is considered, 
for this ant is stingless, and also when the 
military advances of the stingless F. sanyuinea into 
hostile territory is taken cognizance of, but the 
diligent observer who only describes the man¬ 
ners and customs of fivo kinds of British ants 
was evidently not aware of the existence of this 
interesting species on British soil. Gould speaks as 
if there was but one species of red ant, and that the 
only ant possessing a sting in this country. In the most 
recent official list of British ants, compiled by the lato 
Mr. F. Smith, and published in 1871, by tho En¬ 
tomological Society, there are sixteen species 
recorded which possess stings, including two of the j 
family of Poncridce, and sixteen of tho family Myr- | 
micidec. 

MY DISCOVERY OF THE HOUSE-ANT OF MADEIRA IN 
TILE BOROUGH. 

This is not reckoning Myrmiea or Pheidole lariyata, 
the house-ant of Madeira. This species, I think, 
should be added to the list, since whereas when 
the British Museum Catalogue of British Ants 
was issued in 1858, the species had only been dis¬ 
covered in a hothouse at Exeter, a solitary example 
on a wall at Battersea, and three specimens on a 
garden wall at Hampstead by Mr. Smith. In the year 
1861 I was happy enough to find it domesticated in 
large numbers in a baker’s shop in the Borough, and 
one of Mr. Smith’s sons has met with it since in an 
eating-house in the City. I found the ants in the 
tier’s shop running over and devouring buns and 
cakes. The young person serving hi the shop at 
first denied their existence, and refused me leave 


to search her goods, but having seen a few* of the 
little people upon the pavement in front of the house, 
I was persistent in pressing my inquiry, and at lost 
softening her heart by purchasing some buns, she 
relented, and opening a drawer and lifting up some 
sponge-cakes, she said, “ There they are, and I wilL 
give you as many as you please.” I am afraid I 
looked more delighted than the, to her, distressing 
circumstances warranted. In 1877, just sixteen 
years afterwards, I visited this same shop, and found 
the unwelcome intruders still in great force, and as 
active as ever in their depredations, so that we may 
fairly considor this Madeira species to be now 
thoroughly established and naturalised in this 
country. It is reddish-brown in colour, and less 
than one-sixth of an inch in length. 

MYUMICA DOMESTICA : ITS DISTRIBUTION, ITS VALOUR, 
ITS HABITS, ITS TASTES. 

There is another species of stinging ants of a 
reddish-yellow colour, and less than a line in 
length, in truth a very little people— Myrmiea 
domcstica —which has established itself in London, 
in St. Leonards-on-Sea, and at Kemptown, Brighton. 
In the last-named place, as also in the metropolis, 
it lias proved so annoying as to render housos 
uninhabitable, and the valiant little race have- 
driven the lords of tho creation from their castles. 

I iaiow one in London who was obliged to leave- 
ins house in consequence of the intrusive and' 
protracted visit of the little peoplo. It gets into' 
food, being especially fend of sugar and sweet 
almonds, and it will even attack meat; anything 
greasy meets its fancy. In the winter-time it natu¬ 
rally prefers tho kitchen, and in tho warmer weather 
it becomes an unwelcome visitant in the parlour. 
Wherever I go it seems to force itself on my notice, 
and I have obtained the unenviable reputation of 
introducing it where it is loast desired. I fear that, 
my association with this little amber witch would 
have gone hard with me had I lived in the good old 
days when traffickers in the dark art wore liable to 
prosecution. Did I go into a baker’s shop in the 
Kennington Boad, I was met almost on the threshold 
by a royal procession. The queen, who may readily 
bo recognised, since sho is about five times as largo 
and between two and three times as long as the other 
members of the community, was marching solemnly 
up a whitewashed wall, attended by a large retinuo 
of her loyal and devoted subjects. Did I sit down 
with the worthies of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West at a 
public dinner-table in an hotel in Fleet Street, one 
of this inquisitive and intrusive little people walked 
leisurely towards my soup-plate to pay me its respects. 
Did I look in upon my late landlord near Temple 
Bar to see how he fared, this same little people I 
learnt had established an extensive colony in my lato 
abode, and were asserting tlieir presence in a most 
persistent manner. I disarmed my friend by at once 
throwing myself on his clemency and entreating him 
not to prosecute me for the permanent annoyance I 
had unwittingly occasioned. Did I pay a visit at tho 
house of some friends at the West End, and waa 
refreshment hospitably offered me,, upon the bun 
I took to eat I discovered one of this same tribe of 
tiny Emmets. Ajid when I stayed with tny relatives 
a few years back at Stanhope Place, Hyde Pork, I 
found that since my last appearance a strong body of 
| this same prolific and molesting race had forced thec^ 
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selves into the kitchen, defying every effort to dis¬ 
lodge diem; and about three years back, did I spend 
the evening at the house of a college friend at St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, on the dinner-table one of these 
same little people forced itself on my attention, and 
assured me that my kind host was not a stranger to 
their presence and enterprising spirit. 

A HOVAL FEAST. 

When passing through London in the month of 
September the same year, I sent word of an intended 
oall at Stanhope Place, requesting that a dainty 
repast should be got ready for the little people; 
yea, a right royal feast, in order that the queen 
might be allured from her secret chamber to givo 
me an audience. I called at the appointed time, 
and I learnt that the banquet had been prepared; 
a table had been spread and a variety of food laid 
out to tempt the royal appetite—sponge-cakes and 
dripping! A few choico spirits only were feasting 
upon the cake, but on the dripping, in tho dripping- 
pan, and around it, the sight was something mar¬ 
vellous ; thousands upon thousands of tho lo}'al race 
were there, and not one, nor two, nor throe, but 
nineteen queens, if not more, were present, and each 
attended by a faithful and devoted band of myr¬ 
midons. A sight such as this is a joy for ever! I 
made an instant raid and captured all the queens I 
could, with many of their subjects too, and the 
trophies of my victory may be seen in my cabinet. 

TIIE “ LITTLE PEOPLE ” OMNIVOROUS. 

The following further information concerning the 
tastes and habits of this same liliputian race may 
be interesting, especially to those living in the 
metropolis, where so many houses are enlivened by 
their presence. I find that at Stanhope Place their 
favourite food is fish, especially whiting and haddock. 
If the dish of fish be placed only for a few minutes 
by the fire, it is completely covered with the ants. 
Sponge-cakes I have already referred to as attractive 
to them. I may add that the baker in the Kennington 
Boad found it so to his cost; and I kept, when living 
in Fleet Street, a large number of the littlo crea¬ 
tures in a sponge-cake for the sake of observation, 
where they were “as merry as you ploase.” I 
surrounded the tasteful castle with a trench of 
water. Many of the little people floated on the 
surface of the water, and others, I fear, made a 
bridge of boats of the bodies of their floating com¬ 
panions, judging from the appalling experience of 
my landlord before narrated. The Rev. J. G. Richard, 
late Civil Chaplain at Seychelles, told me tho other 
day that he had seen the ants in this island cross the 
water in which the feet of the sideboard were placed, 
over the bodies of their floating companions, and so 
reached the food, which it was the object of the 
encircling trench to guard from their encroach¬ 
ments. The dormouse at Stanhope Place was 
fed upon sponge-cake, and in consequence it 
became necessary to suspend its cage from the 
ceiling, for whenever it was placed in the kitchen 
the ants found their way to it and devoured 
the cake. Fat of all kinds attracts the^i, as the 
incident of the dripping-pan will clearly demonstrate; 
also dead beetles. Thai they exercise thus the 
important duty of scavengers establishes for them 


a claim upon our favourable consideration. Almonds, 
I have noticed, they are especially fond of. To 
illustrate this I will mention that at 14, Bryanston 
Square, a dish of almonds was shelled but not peeled 
for dessert. When it was brought to table the skins 
were found to be perfectly hollow, hating been 
cleaned out by tho depredators. Having had my 
attention called to the roads the ants at 2, Stanhope 
Place, had made over the passage-wall leading from 
the kitchen, faint lines, where their active little feet 
had travelled, being clearly seen up the wall to the 
corner of the ceiling beneath the cupboard in an 
upper anteroom, I made special inquiry as to the 
cause of the journey of the ants in the direction indi¬ 
cated, and I loarnt that it was tho almonds in the 
said cupboard that chiefly attracted them. The store 
is always discovered by them within a day or two. 
The ants are ladon with provisions when they return 
from their foraging expedition, evidently, unselfish 
creatures, to satisfy the wants of the members of the 
community at home. On this wall a queen has often 
been observed, attonded by a strong body-guard of 
her loyal subjects. 

THE MADEIRA ANT IN A CITY RECTORY. 

Tliero is yet another species of ant which has 
established itself in London, and may be found 
always at home .in my brother’s Rectory in the City. 
It is a native of Madeira. Its namo is Tapinoma 
gracile8ccn8 , and does not occur in any published list 
of British ants. I find it mentioned in the official 
General Catalogue of Ants in the British Museum, 
and the Botanical Gardens, Kew, is given as a 
habitat. The presence of this ant in the heart of the 
great city is a most interesting fact. It is many 
years ago since I first observed this ant in my 
brother’s house. I noticed it in large numbers in 
tho Rectory kitchen in 1876, and as recently as last 
Christinas. I received the queen and one of hor 
subjects by post from one of my nephews, this 
being the first time I had set my delighted eyes 
upon her majesty. It is chiefly in tho summer¬ 
time that they visit the dining-room, in the 
sugar. They are always seen downstairs, except 
in extremely cold weather. Their being noticed in 
the dining-room at Christmas-tide, and that an 
exceptionally cold season, was a most unusual cir¬ 
cumstance. The queen immediately attracted atten¬ 
tion by her great sizo. She was in the sugar-basin, 
and surrounded by a number of hor devoted atten¬ 
dants. The latter are very small, of a black colour, 
with very long thin legs and antenneo. They run 
very rapidly, and are very difficult to capture, except 
when satisfying their hunger. I have often caught 
them by spreading sugar in their pathways and 
customary haunts. Though they are particularly 
fond of sugar they will eat anything sweet. They 
feast also on shrimps’ heads, when placed near the 
entranco of their burrows, and they are often seen 
carrying off dead flies and beetles. I have frequently 
noticed them bearing along dead flies as well as 
sugar for the good folk at home. Mr. Smith has 
informed me that they are to be seen in the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, and C. H. Dale, Esq., of 
Glanvilles Wootton, Dorset, has given me to under¬ 
stand that they have been m6t with at St. Leonards-on- 
Sea, so that I think it is a species which, though pos¬ 
sibly imported, like the PheidoU lcevigata } the other 
| native of Madeira, may now be registered as British. 
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DR. ADAM, OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, 
EDINBURGH. 

W E hfcve received from Mr. Daniel Dickson* 
Master of the Merchant Company, Edinburgh, 
the following report to the Edinburgh School Board, 
as to mss. and printed papers of Dr. Alexander Adam, 
formerly rector of the High School:— 

These were presented to the Town Council for the benefit of 
the High School by the rector’s son, Dr. Walter Adam, on 31st 
July, 1840. 

The documents consist chiefly of the mss. of the original 
-editions and corrected proofs of later editions of Dr. Adam’s 
grammar, geography, Roman antiquities, and classical geo¬ 
graphy. As these books, though much approved at one time, 
have now been superseded by others, the mss. referred to are 
not now of much value or interest. There are in some of the 
parcels interesting letters respecting them from classical scholars 
of tho'period, such as Lempri&re, Valpy, Mayor, Vincent, Doig, 
Dymoek, and others. 

The other papers may be classed as follows - 

1. Letters and papers respecting the Schoolmasters’ Widows’ 
Fund, of which Dr. Adam was one of the founders. 

2. Laws and lists of members, and minutes of the New¬ 
tonian Society, founded in 1760 by Dr. Adam, then a student. 
This society, wo learn from Smellic’s “Memoirs,” developed ere 
long into the Philosophical Society, from which sprang the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. Among the members wens the 
following students afterwards distinguished :—Samuel Charteris, 
of Wilton ; Henry Hunter, of London Wall,'an eminent theo¬ 
logian, and friend of Lavatcr ; William Smcllie, the printer and 
naturalist. 

3. Theses and other interesting pamphlets. There are the 
printed theses for the Faculty of Advocates of the following, 
among other, distinguished pupils of the High School, viz., 
Walter Scott, 179*2; Henry Peter Brougham, 1800; Francis 
Jeffrey, 1794 ; George Ross, 1797 ; Charles Hope, 1784. 

4. Manuscript Lectures on Composition by Professor Leech- 
man, Glasgow, 1755, which arc not known to have been pub¬ 
lished. 

5. Note-books containing the names of boys attending the 
various classes in the High School from 1708 to 1807, and 
small amounts paid, probably for the library and for coals. 
These appear to have been examined by Dr. Steven when pre¬ 
paring his history of the High School, or for a new edition of 
it which he had in contemplation. Curiously enough, the boys 
are arranged alphabetically—not by their last, but by their 
first names. Another peculiarity is apparent, and which I have 
found existing in the books of the school as late as 1820, 
namely, that boys of the higher social position in the school, 
among others several peers and poors’ sons, are entered as pay¬ 
ing the double of the ordinary fee or charge. 

6. Dr. Adam was evidently a believer in corporal punish¬ 
ment, though contemporaries say that be was milder in punish¬ 
ing than some of the other teachers, such as Luke Fraser and 
William Nicol, of “peck o’ maut” celebrity. There aro three 
pairs of taws carefully preserved, which may be described as of 
primary, secondary, and tertiary formation. The descriptions 
given of the High School boys of the period by Sir Walter 
Scott, Lord Cockburn, and others, in their interesting remi¬ 
niscences, lead one to believe that such educational helps were 
neither needless nor useless. 

7. Dr. Adam’s diploma, dated 9th August, 1780, signed by 
Principal Robertson, and Professors Munro, Black, Cullen, 
Gregory, Blair, Dugald Stewart, and other eminent professors 
of the time. 

8. I have found some curious and interesting notes and letters 
from parents of boys, these having been afterwards used for 
classical memoranda by the rector. The following is an ex¬ 
ample :— 

"Mr. Brougham’s best compliments to Dr. Adam, nnd 
requests the favour of him to excuse Henry’s absence yesterday, 
as no was not well. ” 

“ Mr. Brougham’s compliments to Dr. Adam, and shall bo 
glad of his company to-morrow to partake of a Cumberland 
goose at four o’clock. If Wednesday should be more conve¬ 
nient, as Mrs. Brougham says the goose will keep another day, 
Mr. B. begs Dr. Adam will say so. 


9. School exercises by Charles Hope, Walter Scott, Francis 
Jeffrey, Henry Cockburn, Vandeleur, Robert Dundas Lord 
Melville, Lord Strathmore, Lord Lauder, and others, afterwards 
distinguished. 

Dr. Adam was elected head master of George Watson’s Hos¬ 
pital in 1760, when he was only nineteen or twenty years of 
age. He had charge of the rector’s class in the High School in 
1765, and was appointed rector in 1768. There are several 
papers connected with George Watson’s Hospital, such as, 
among others, specimens of writing by William Fettes, founder 
of Fettes College, and of John Horner, father of Francis and 
Leonard Horner. Fettes and Horner were admitted to Watson’s 
Hospital on 3rd April, 1760. Some of these exercises might be 
presented to the governors of Fettes and Watson’s institutions, 
who would no doubt value them. 

I have been kindly assisted in my examination of the papers 
by Mr. Robert Adam, City Chamberlain of Edinburgh, grand¬ 
nephew of the illustrious rector. 

David Dickson. 

[This document has an interest far beyond any 
personal or local associations. Dr. Adam’s name is 
yet remembered with honour, and his works cannot 
be said to be wholly superseded, for we often consult 
them with advantage, especially his “ Roman Anti¬ 
quities.” The names that occur in this report include 
not a few that are “ on fame’s eternal bede-roll.” 
We are much obliged to Mr. Dickson for his com¬ 
munication. —Ed. “L. H.”] 


Varieties. 

Meeting of the St a us.— We recently gave some account 
(p. 14) of the conjunction of the planets in 1880. Some sen¬ 
sational paragraphs, having an American source, have also been 
freely circulated relating to an alleged conjunction, in 1880 or 
the following year, of the perihelia, or least distances from the 
sun, of the four major planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune. The absurdity of the notion that the relative posi¬ 
tions of planets so widely separated in the solar system could 
have any sensible effect on the earth’s atmosphere is so evident 
that the subject itself is beneath the notice of tlio astronomer ; but 
for the information of those who have taken some interest in the 
matter, we may state that these four planets will not be at their 
least distances from the sun in any special year, and, conse¬ 
quently, all speculations founded upon this assumption falls 
immediately to the ground. The facts are these : Jupiter will 
be at its least distance from the sun, or, in astronomical lan¬ 
guage, in perihelia, in September, 1880 ; Saturn in September, 
1885 ; Uranus in April, 1882 ; while in the case of Neptune, the 
perturbations of Jupiter disturb the elliptic orbit so much that 
there are two points of nearest approach to the sun some ten 
years apart, the first of which took place about 1876-7, while 
the second is expected to occur about 1887-8. 

Electric Lighting at tiie British Museum. —Since the 
latter part of October, 1879, the electric light has been con¬ 
tinuously used in the national reading-room in the evening until 
seven o’clock, and an average of more than two hundred students 
and literary men have been nightly able to proceed with their 
researches to that hour, instead of leaving off, as formerly, 
when the shades of evening fell. On several occasions the new 
lighting has been tested during the day-night of a regular Lorn* 
don fog. The first time was on a Saturday morning in No¬ 
vember, the 22nd, if we remember. For more than a century 
readers at the British Museum have been compelled to suspend 
work on the occasion of a fog, and. to leave the reading-room; 
but on Saturday morning, shortly after 10 o’clock, when many 
readers, unmindful of the improvements of the ago, were about 
to quit with their papers, the electric light was turned on, and, , 
without any apparent preparations, the spacious room was sud- . 
denly illumined as by a magic ray of sunsluno, to the. great 
satisfaction of all present. There was a murmur of applause. 
For with the new carbon which Messrs. Siemens have uianufac- . 
tured at their Berlin works and with the gilt reflectors suggested ♦ 
by Mr. Bond, the principal librarian, the light is about as 
good a substitute for#$f$$ht as can yet be desired. The prO- 
pasals for lighting up the reading-room by this system ware 
originally submitted by Mr. J, J. Galder ana Mr. J. A. BartetV 
ana the arrangements were finally carried out under the super** ^ 
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iutendence of Mr. Barrett, who is the electrician for tire Museum. 
Eleven lights in all lmvo been fitted Up, and of these four are 
placed in the reading-room, four in other parts of the building, 
and three outside it. The four in the reading-room are placed, 
one in the centre and three equidistantly around it. They are 
supplied with continuous currents, each from its own Siemens 
dynamo-electric machine. Of tire lights in other parts of the 
Museum, two are placed in the entrance-lmll, one in the read¬ 
ing-room corridor, and one in the Greek gallery. In the court¬ 
yard in front of the building arc two more lights, while another 
is placed in the rear, near to the engine and machine-house. 
These seven lights are supplied from one Siemens machine, 
producing an alternating or divided current. It will thus be 
seen that two different systems of electric lighting are employed, 
both, however, being on the Siemens principle—the four lights 
in the reading-room being produced by continuous currents, and 
calculated to bo each equal to 4,000 candles, the seven other 
lights, which are estimated at 400 candles each, being produced 
bv an alternating current, and being connected in one circuit 
about 1,200 yards in length. 

Stereotype Metal. —Many of our printers now do their 
own stereotyping. For the benefit of such we publish the 
following with regard to preparing of metal for that purpose :— 
For every 6 lb. of lead add 1 lb. of antimony. The antimony 
should be broken into very small pieces, and thrown on the top 
of the lead when it is at red boat. It is a white metal, and so 
brittle that it may be reduced to powder ; it melts when heated 
to redness; at a higher heat it evaporates. The cheapest and 
most simple mode of making a stereotype metal is to melt old 
type, and to every 14 lbs. add about 6 lbs. of grocers’ tea-chest 
lead. To prevent any smoke arising from the molting of tea- 
chest lead, it is necessary to melt it over an ordinary fire-place, 
for the purpose of cleansing it, which can be done by throwing 
in a small piece of tallow about the size of a nut, and stirring 
briskly with the ladh», when the impurities will rise to tho sur¬ 
face, and can be skimmed oil’. . In the mixing of lead and type 
metal, see that there are no pieces of zinc with it, the least 
portion of which will spoil the whole of tho other metal that is 
mixed with it. Zinc is of a bluish-white colour ; its hue is 
intermediate betv/een that of lead and tin. It takes about 80 
degrees more heat than lead to bring it into fusion ; therefore, 
should any metal float on the top of the lead, do not try to mix 
it, but immediately take it off with the ladle.— Printer and 
Stationer. 

Another Centenarian. — A correspondent, referring to our 
recent notice of Canon Beadon, calls attention to another cen¬ 
tenarian who also died hist year. Tho Reverend William 
Tranter was born at Little. Dawley, near Madeley, Shropshire, 
on May 1st, 1778, entered the Wesleyan ministry in 1803, and 
died at Salisbury on February 9tli, 1879, in the one hundred 
and first year of his age. When a young man he was 
acquainted with Mrs. Fletcher, wife of the saintly Vicar of 
Madeley, Lady Maxwell, and other eminent Christians whose 
friendship and counsels he highly valued. He attended a 
meeting of 'ministers two years before his death, and although 
feeble (having entered on his hundredth year), he with much 
feeling addressed a few words tohis brethren. lie “grew old 
gracefully.” A brief record Oftfears in the minutes of the 
Wesleyan Conference. 

Trustees in Bankruptcy. —Under the Bankruptcy Act 
creditors elect, by a majority of votes, a trustee to manage the 
bankrupt estate. The law not being willing to leave trustees in 
bankruptcy entirely to their own devices, it invests the Comp¬ 
troller m Bankruptcy with certain powers, or apparent powers, 
of censure, which it was hoped might be of some etFect. It is 
his duty to report to the Couit any misconduct in the exercise 
of a trustee’s functions which may come under his notice. Since 
the Bankruptcy Act of 1869 came into operation a very largo 
number of trustees have been reported against. What is more 
wonderful and less satisfactory, a large proportion of trustees 
have been reported against more than once. In 1874 twenty- 
nine reports were made against one trustee, and twenty-five 
against another; but these magnificent figures were not again 
approached till the present year, when one trustee lias been 
reported against twenty-six' times. In 1878, 311 trustees were 
reported against to the Comptroller in Bankruptcy for mis¬ 
conduct in their Amotions, of whom 128 wore accountants, 22 
were auctioneers, and 20 golicitdA ^los t of th$ persons who 
have been repotted against agai&%q|Bfe*in are accountants. 
Indeed, it is evident that this con^iHndtle may often be 
exchanged for tjiat of defaulting trustee.* THgayountant seems 
the right sort Of man to undertake the.wihdSj^up of a bank¬ 


rupt’s affairs; and the ieoo#i«0on of this filet seems to prevent 
the creditors from 8clli| ut at he may also be the right sort of 
man to keep thatwindfng-up going as long as he possibly can, 
and to make as much as he possibly can out 'of it In theory, 
the creditors appoint one of their own number to represent 
them, and it is supposed, very reasonably, that their represen* 
tative will bo sure to know what they want, and to take good 
care that they got it. In practice, the creditor* very often 
appoint an outsider to be their representative—this outsider not 
being an official paid by salary and having no motive to keep 
his w ork loug on hand, but a professional trustee, paid by fees 
drawn from the estate, anil having every inducement to prolong 
the process of winding-up.— Saturday Review . 

. Tiie Russian Arms. —Lieutenant Greene, of U.S. Engineers, 
and lately Military Attache at St. Petersburg, has published 
the best report of the RuSso-Turkish war of 1877-8, most of the 
great events of which he witnessed. Of the Russian anny he 
says The present organisation is founded on an Imperial 
ulca.se dated January 1, 1874, and its fundamental principle is 
universal military service, without exemption by purchase or 
by providing substitutes. The duration of service is fixed at 
fifteen years, of which six must be spent with the colours and 
nine with the reserve. There are, as in other European conntriefU,. 
certain exceptions made, in tho persons of the only sons oi 
widowed mothers, of nun suffering from bodily defects, and of 
students about to embrace the priesthood, while in the case of 
others who have attained a certain proficiency in their academic 
studies a reduction in the period of obligatory service is made. 
The army is divided into threo classes—the Active Army, the 
Reserve, and the Cossacks ; the first being again subdivided into 
local and field troops. These latter, on a w’ar footing, consist of 
667 battalions of infantry, 320 squadrons of cavalry, with 2,M4 
uns—or, in round numbers, 21,000 officers and 814,000 men, 
n addition to this vast host there arc no less than 136,600 me m 
employed in the defence of various fortresses in Europe ana 
Asia, and 37,000 frontier troops in tho Caucasus and Turkestan. 
According to the original scheme under which the Russian anny 
is organised, the reservo soldiers in time of war would not 
merely fill up tho regiments to their war strength, but w f ould in 
addition form 199 battalions of infantry, 48 batteries of artillery, 
and 56 squadrons of cavalry—an army of itself, composed, too, 
be it observed, of men who have passed six years with the 
colours. Of the working of this scheme Lieutenant Greene 
says: “ The practical results of this system were most excellent 
Regiments were now and then almost annihilated in the bloody 
battles around Plevna, but a month or six weeks afterwards 
they were again at their full strength ; and there was always 
the leaven of old soldiers.” The organised Cossacks, who 
number 152,500 men, with 160 guns, are not included in tho 
above summary ; in fact, if Lieutenant Greene’s figures are it* 
be trusted, and of that wo have no reasonable doubt, the 
strength of the Russian anny on a war looting reaches tho 
gigantic total of 2,029,500 men ! 

Singing and Consumption. —The Lancet has given a very 
important caution as to the incautious excreiso of the lungs in 
singing or other unusual vocal strain. A Russian physician had 
stated that not a single public singer has died of consumption 
during twenty-five years at St. Petersburg, though phthisis is a 
sadly frequent cause of death, the highest indeed in the bills of 
mortality. Dr. Yasilicff therefore advises singiDg to con¬ 
sumptive patients. But the Lancet judiciously remarks that 
“There would seem to be room for question as to the relation of 
cause and effect. It may either happen that singers are not 
consumptive because they can use their chests and throats 
freely, or that consumptive persons are not singers because the 
weakness which precedes disease incapacitates the chest and 
throat for exertion. Both of these hypotheses are true up to a 
certain point, but neither holds good in all cases. A very little 
observation will suffice to show that a good singing voice may 
coexist witli a weak or diseased chest, whereas the perfectly 
healthy may be unable to sing. It was some forty years ago a 
common practice to give consumptive patients a specially ar¬ 
ranged tube to breathe through with the view of exercising the 
chest. We venture to hope the experiment will not be re¬ 
peated. Chest-development can only be accomplished in a 
manner consistent with health during the growing-stage of 
childhood, and tho most natural and convenient methods of 
exercise arc tho best. Later on in life great mischief may be 
done by unduly straining the muscles of the thorax and those 
of the throat, besides the peril of injuring the smaller tubes 
and air vesicles of the lung njr violent exertion, for which tho 
organs of respiration and voice are not adapted because they 
have not been early trained.” 
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NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 

CHAPTER VIII.—HOME, SWEET HOME ! 

This is no my aln house — Old Sony. 

" \ 1 rHAT are we stopping here for, I wonder? ” 
VV It was Miss SpilDv who said it. She 
seemed to be talking to herself; but Mrs, Chamber¬ 
lain heard her. 

No. I486 .—ih i$$o. 


“ Shall I call some one ? ” the footman asked, as 
he stood by the carriage door. Mrs. Chamberlain 
could not help observing that he had not touched his 
hat when addressing her, nor even made use of the 
customary “ ma’am.” He looked along the narrow 
garden walk as if he deemed it inconsistent with his 
livery to walk so far, or to knock at such a door. 
Some people ar^Jfte particular as to what is due to 
their cloth, 4 

“ Shall I tiall some one ? ” he repeated* 
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il I don’t know, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Chamberlain, 
in a frightened tone. “ What place is this ? ” 

“ Mr. Chamberlain’s house,” said the man. 

u Mr. Chamberlain’s house ? Oh, this is where he 
lodges, I suppose?” A ray of hope had flashed 
upon her mind. 

“No,” was the answer; “ this is Windy Gorse.” 

“ You must be mistaken,” she said, faintly. 

“Yes; you must be labouring under a herror,” 
Miss Spilby added, in a more decided tone. 

“Thisis Windy Gorse,” said the man. “ This is 
where Mr. Webb used to live; and this is where Mr. 
Chamberlain has just moved to. It has been done 
up on purpose for him.” 

“I cannot realise it,” said the lady. “ This can 
never be the place where we are to reside.” 

“ No, ma’am,” said Spilby, decidedly. 

was not addressing you, Spilby,” Mrs. Cham¬ 
berlain answered, sharply. 

“ We had better get out and inquire,” said Eva. 

Inquiry was rendered unnecessary by the appear¬ 
ance at the door of one of the domestics, who had 
arrived a day or two before with some of the luggage, 
and who had been busy getting the house ready for 
her mistress. She came tripping down the garden- 
path with a smile upon her face. 

Mrs. Chamberlain could no longer shut her eyes 
to the realities of the case. The conviction forced 
itself upon her, that this poor, mean-looking farm¬ 
house, with its row of throe windows upstairs and 
two below, its narrow door, unsheltered by porch or 
portico, and raised only a single stop above the 
ground, its too evident kitchen and larder leaning 
against it on one sido with small casements of lead 
looking to the front like the more pretentious sashes 
of the house itself, this was her futuro residence—her 
future home. 

In the first moment when this truth made itself felt, 
Mrs. Chamberlain utterly robellod against it. She re¬ 
solved that she would not alight from tho carriago; she 
would not walk along that mean approach; she 
would not enter that narrow door ; she would return 
at once to Nobottle Station, and go away again by 
the very next train. 

“ Where is Mr. Chamberlain ? ” she asked. 

“ He had to go out, ma’am,” said Kitty; “ he will 
be home to dinner at seven.” 

The footman had by this time taken the shawls 
out of the carriage, and was standing impatiently by 
it, with the door in his hand. The coachman looked 
round and asked, “Are you right? Look sharp, 
please ; we have got to go back for the squire.” 

Mrs. Chamberlain had novor been asked to “ look 
sharp ” before, and said so. 

“Let us get down, mamma,” said Eva, setting the 
example. 

“ Well, we must stop somewhere for the night, I 
suppose,” said her mother, in a loud key. “We 
must see what can be done aftorwards. When will 
Mr. Chamberlain be here did you say? ” 

“Atseven o’clock,” Kitty repeated. 

Tho lady descended without another word, and 
walked with solemn step and head thrown buck 
towards the house. Eva and the maid followed her, 
the latter unconsciously imitating her haughty gait. 
Kitty, having gathered up the shawls and umbrellas, 
closed the procession, and the carriage drove quickly 
away. 

The house ^vas much better inside than its exterior 
gave reason to expect. The front Was turned to the 


side, as Kitty expressed it, and the back was where 
the front ought to best rooms looked out 

upon a nice ana jtefcer garden, and commanded \ 
a very prett/^w* The hoifi$%as situated on tt , 
hill, and was rather exposed, as its name seemed to 
imply; but it overlooked a pleasant and well-wooded 
valley, with a trout-stream coursing rapidly through % 
it. It was a much larger house than any one 
would have supposed at flrBt sight, a modern wing 
having been built out at right angles from the old 
front. 

“ This is a very nico room,” said Eva, with surprise* 1 
entering an apartment the door of which stood open. 
“This maybe made quite pretty; and the view is 
charming.” 

“ I don’t see anything nice or charming about it, H 
said her mother, dropping into a chair, and shutting 
her eyes as if in pain ; “ and if it were ever so 
delightful, it is too small.” 

“We are not a large party, mamma,” said 
Eva. 

“ And are wo always to be alone? Are we never 
to have any visitors ? ” 

“ We can make room for a friend or two, I dare 
say.” 

“ Mako room! What an expression! Who do 
you think will wish to come on siicli terms? ” 

“ Auybody. Everybody who cares for us.” 

“ Nonsense, Eva. If one is to have society, it 
must be in proper style. You can’t expect strangora 
to put up with inconveniences.” 

Eva thought she did not want stiungors on any 
terms; but refrained from saying so. 

“Have you soon the dining-room ?” her mother 
asked. 

“ Yes; that is rather small, to be sure; but 
very pretty ; it has a nice bow window.” 

“ It is all window. It is in the old part of the house, 
and was made out of tho pantry, I should think. One 
could never givo a dinner-party there. There are in 
this place no reception-rooms, positively none. How 
can one receive without reception-rooms ? ” 

“ Well, mamma, we did not have much company at * 
•Salt-in-tho-Marsh : why should we do so now, where 
we don’t know anybody?” 

“ ‘ And whore there is nobody to know,’ you might 
say. But we ought to be in a different position now ; 
especially at your age.” 

“ Oh, never mind about me. I shall be quite 
contented. I like tho look of the house inside, and 
of the garden outside.” 

“Be quiet, do. Y r ou talk like a simple child, 
instead of being nineteen last birthday. 4 Not mind 
about you, indeed ?’ Why it is on your account only, 
solely and entirely on your account, that I do not 
wish to be buried alive in a pantry or a cupboard, 
with nothing to think of all day long, and nothing to 
look out upon except fields and trees and—and cows, 
do you see them ? Cows ! I could weep,” she con¬ 
tinued, taking out her handkerchief; u 1 could shed , 
tears if—if I were not so grioved and vexed. And you 
can be content! Oh Eva! ” 

Eva did not venture to say another word. She had > 
not understood how great a crime it was to bo con- f 
tented. After a time they went upstairs. Mr. 
Chamberlain had done everything in his power to 
make the rooms look comfortable, and there was 
really very little to complain of; but they were small, 
and he could not make them my larger. Tho bed¬ 
rooms were “ right up in the roof.” as Mrs. Chamber- 
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lain expressed it; and M&i?<&$t>y vowed that her 
room was so low she Cimld «po»gb$r hands on 
tfye ; ceiling, which have been i^feat worth 

witnessing, especially in a place where there was 
such a plentiful lack of* excitement. The curtains 
, were drawn in the dining-room, when they came 
down again, and a fire was burning, for the evenings 
were-already beginning to grow chilly ; and the 
table, spread for dinner, looked positively inviting 
after tjie long railway journey and the adventures by 
ro$d. Mr. Chamberlain appeared, and found his 
wife by this time almost as amiable as he expected, 
if not so much so as lie could have wished ; and when 
dinner was served ho ventured to face her, having two 
or "three “ribs” of beef interposed, upon which, 
whatever other differences they might have, a com¬ 
munity of interest could for the present moment 
centre^ 

After dinner, during which Mrs. Chamberlain had 
scarcely opened her mouth except to eat, she began 
to speak about her journey; and after telling how 
the squire had met them and placed liis carriage at 
their service, she came naturally to her feelings of 
mortification at the appearance of the house. It was 
not absolutely so bad as it might be inside, she said, 
but the place altogether was so dull and miserable 
that it did not signify much what the house was like. 
She had scarcely seon a genteel residence all the way 
she came, and did not suppose there was one in the 
whole parish, unless that place they called the Goshen, 
down in the valley, could be so described. 

“The Goshen is a very good house,” said Chamber- 
lain, “and the Brownlows are very respectable 
people.” 

.“Are thoy gentlefolks? that’s what I wish to 
know,” Mrs. Chamberlain asked. 

“Yes, I should say so,” the husband answered. 
“Brownlow is a farmer, of course.” 

“ A tenant farmer ? ” 

“ Yes; but a well-informed man ; so is his son.” 

“ Are thoro any other good peoplo in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ? ” 

- “ There is the squire.” 

“Yes, I know him already. Hois a very agreeable 

“And there aro two or three large landed pro- 
vietors not far off—Sir Harry Fox, Lord Ilunting- 
ury, and Mr. Newman Styles. But I fear they will 
be nothing to us.” 

“ Of course not, while wo live in such a house as 
this. Then it is evident that for me and Eva there 
will bo no society whatever.” 

“ Some of the tenants are people of good standing 
and education.” 

“ They may be companions for you, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, but the less I see of them the bettor. I hope 
the squire will be neighbourly.” 

“ He’s going abroad directly,” Mr. Chamberlain 
replied. “Ho generally lives abroad. He is only 
waiting here till rent-day, and that will be very 
soon.” 

“JWell,” said his wife, “ if we are to live in this 
neighbourhood, I hope you will soon find a better 
house. I can’t, and won’t, reside permanently in 
such a hovel as this! ” 

“ There’s no other to be had,” said Chamberlain. 

“ What is that place like that you were speaking 
of just now ? ” 

“What place ?” 

. “ Jhe Goshen, oy son^such name.’* 
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“ That’s a nice house enoisgh,” said Chamberlain 
“ The proper name for it is, I believe, the Grange. 
It’s an old place, and used to be the squire’s residence 
a hundred years ago, I am told, before the Hall was 
built. Yes, the Grange is its name on the map. It 
is the best house and the best farm on the estate. 
Brownlow manages it well, and always has good 
crops. That’s why the country people call it the 
Goshen.” 

“In my opinion,” said Mrs. Chamberlain, “the 
steward, who has the management of the property, 
and who stands, as wo may say, in the place of the 
squire, ought to have tho best residence. What is 
Mr. Brownlow, that ho should bo put over your 
head?” 

“ What is be? Well, he is the oldest tenant we 
have. His father and grandfather had tho farm and 
tho houso boforo liim.” 

“ Thou it is time somo one else had a turn now. I 
dare say ho would not mind changing. Have you 
over thought of proposing it ? ” 

“No,” said Chamberlain, with a laugh. “ I can’t 
say I over have.” 

“ What would the squire say to it ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I don’t think I shall ask him.” 

“Then perhaps I shall. Ho was very civil to us 
this afternoon, ne took off his hat to us, and lent 
us his carriage. He is quito tho gentleman ; any one 
could see that. I don’t think lie would refuse me 
any tiling in reason.” 

“It would not be in reason to ask for Bi*owillow’s 
house. It would not be right or neighbourly.” A , 

“I don’t pretend to be neighbourly. What do I 
know about Brownlow ? He lias tho host house on 
the estate, and you, the squire’s deputy and agent, 
have tho worst.” 

“No, no; not tho worst. I really don’t see what 
there is to complain of here. This is not a bad house 
at all.” 

“It’s a pity you can’t see with my eyes, Chamber¬ 
lain. You would not be so well satisfied then.” 

“It’s a pity you can’t see with mine, I think,” he 
answered. “ You would then bo more easily con¬ 
tented.” 

“I don’t want to be contented with such a place 
as this.” 

Air. Chamberlain shrugged his shoulders. It was 
no use talking, lie said; there they were and there 
they must remain; and as his wife continued to talk 
notwithstanding, he at length got up and left the 
room. She stumbled at the door in following him. 
There was a step up, which she had not seen; and 
on tho other side of the passage there was a step 
down. 

“ I never saw such a place in all my life,” she said. 

“ There are steps everywhere. A stop up and a step 
down to every room in tho house; and the passage is 
pannelled half way up with wood; and tho staircase 
is as steep and narrow as a chicken-ladder; and thore 
is no gas, and no moon, and no stars! ” 

If the good lady had gone on much longer giving 
vent to her murmurs she would perhaps have per- 
suaded hersolf, by the time she readied her bedroom^ 
that there would be no sun to rise on tho morrow—ft 
melanchqly consummation of her fears. 

Spilby was waiting for lior at the top of the stairs, 
and shealsowasfull of complaints. There wasnohouse- 
keeper’s room, there was no* servants’ hall; the eighty 
of the house outside had given her quite a turn; she* 
had not got over the outside of the house yet, and did 
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not know when she shbttffl; hut the inside waB worse 
for the servants; there was no place for her to sit 
down in, and no accommodation nowhere. There 
were many inconveniences arising out of the small¬ 
ness of the establishment; but the question where 
Spilby was to sit seemed to be the most important. 
The cook and the housemaid sat in the kitchen, and 
all the'men came to the kitchen for everything they 
wanted. Dick Hobbin came to the kitchen with the 
milk for the house, and the eggs and the butter all 
came to the kitchen. Even the boy Bill came and 
sat ih the kitchen and had his supper there when he 
stayed late, as he did that evening, being busy with 
the luggage. Spilby had never been accustomed 
to sit with such sort of people as didn’t know how 
to behave. There he sat, and didn’t offer to rise 
when she entered the room, and that was the kind of 
society she was expected to put up with, she sup¬ 
posed. Followers she did not want; any one to 
4 4 walk with’’she did not desire; but she could not 
sit with boys out of tho stable and the farm; and 
wherever sho teas to sit she did not know. To hoar 
her talk, any one would have supposed she was a hen. 
It was plain, at all events, that Mrs. Chamberlain 
was not the only person to whom the “ society ” ques¬ 
tion presented itself as a difficulty. 

It was late before any one got to bed that night, 
and Spilby had an adventure on her way to her 
room. It was at the end of a passage towards the 
farmyard. There was a window in the passage, 
which had been left open on account of the fresh 
paint. Every one else had retirod, and Spilby, 
leaving her mistress’s room, was going towards 
her own, when suddenly the candle was dashed from 
her hand, and she found herself in total darkness. 
Terrified half out of her senses, her screams soon 
brought Kitty and the cook to her assistance. It 
was that boy Bill, she said; she was sure it must 
be that ill-mannered boy Bill; he had thrown his 
cap in at the window on purposo to put out the 
light. If not that, what else could it be ? 

Kitty would not allow that. Bill was a very good 
boy, she said, and knew as well how to behave 
as other people. He was gone home long ago, and 
was fast asleep in bed by that time. If he had 
thrown his oap in, the cap would have been there to 
- jfpeak for itself; but the cap was not there, and did 
* not speak. 

“ Then it’s something supernatural,” said Spilby ; 
“ and just as likely as not in a place like this. I shall 
sit up all night. I dursn’t go to bed. I’ll go to 
Mrs. Chamberlain’s room and tell her so ; and I’ll go 
back to London to-morrow morning, if ever I live to 
see it. The house is haunted; you ought to have 
told me so before.” 

“It was a bat,” said the cook; “I dare say it was 
a bat.” 

“ Or a howl,” said Kitty. 

“Bats' and howls, indeed!” Miss Spilby replied, 
indignantly. # “And that’s the sort of thing one may 
expect, I suppose. I wish I had known it before I 
cgme here. I only wish I had. I ought to have 
been told.” 

Spilby was obliged to* take some sal-volatile before 
she could compose her nerves sufficiently to be left 
alone in her room, and.to go to sleep. 

The next morning wipe Mrs. Chamberlain was 
contemplating the view her bedroom window, 


Spilby, who had been assisting, not very gently, at 
her toilet, remarked: ; 

“I’m afraid* ma’am; Tshall have to take mj 
departure as expeditious as you can make it con¬ 
venient to suit yourself, if this is to be your resi¬ 
dence.” 

Mrs. Chamberlain had begun already to repent 
that she had brought a lady’s-maid with her into the 
country before ascertaining what kind of place she 
was coming to. But she did not like the i<\ea of 
parting with her again so soon. It would be talked 
about, she thought. Everybody would know with 
what expectations she had been engaged, and for 
what reason she had gone away. 

“Very well, Spilby,” she said. “You must stay 
your month, of course. Perhaps by that time things 
may be arranged differently. The house does not 
suit me any better than it does you.” 

“I have never been used to such rooms and such 
goings on. It’s the darkest place I ever was in : no 
gas in doors or out, and no nothing. I couldn’t sleep 
all night for the darkness; and not a sound to be 
heard inside the house nor out. I lay awake for 
hours listening to the silence.” 

“It’s not like London streets, of course,” Mrs. 
Chamberlain replied ; “ but I thought you had been 
used to the country.” 

“ Yes, ma’am. I used to go to Brighton with my 
last lady; but this is not like Brighton.” 

“ And Brighton is not like the country.” 

“ No, ma’am; it’s considered more fashionable.” 

“ Well, well,” said her mistress, looking from her 
window towards “ the Grange,” of which the old 
grey front, with its double range of full-sized win¬ 
dows, was visible; “ well, wo shall not be here long, 
I dare say. That is the style of house I expected to 
come to, and that is the style of residence that I must 
have.” 

“ That is not a farmhouse, ma’am, apparently.” 

“ The farm-buildings are not visible, at all events. 
They are separated from the house by a plantation; 
shut out from it completely, as they ought to be. 
The squire himself used to live there formerly. It' 
may perhaps be available for us before long.” 

•Spilby said no more about leaving, but when she 
had quitted the room Eva, who had heard the con¬ 
versation, said gently, putting her arm round her 
mother,— 

“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house.” 

Mrs. Chamberlain released herself from Eva's 
embrace, and said haughtily, — 

“Eva—you forget yourself. It is not for you to 
teach your mamma. Covet, indeed! I would not bo 
guilty of such a thing. But right is right; and it is 
not consistent for a gentleman who represents tho 
squire to live in a poky house like this, while tho 
tenants occupy mansions. I could be satisfied for 
myself. I do not desire grandeur, nor society, nor 
anything else. Bread-and-water and a hovel would 
do very well for me. Covet, indeed! No; it is for 
your sake, Eva; for your sake only that I aim at a 
higher and more becoming position, and you ought 
to be the last person in the world, the very last, to 
say a word against it. But it’s what we must expeot, 
I suppose. Our servants and our children must be 
wiser and better than their mistresses and their 
mam—mam—mammas. ’ ’ 

The last word was broken by a sob. 



OUT AMONG THE TURKOMANS. 

BY qpi? REV. JAMES BASSETT, OP TEHERAN, PERSIA. 
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r T"'IIE Turkomans are the most warlike of all the 
A nomads of Central Asia. The name Turko¬ 
man designates certain tribes of Tartar, or supposed 
Tartar, origin, who inhabit Turkistan, particularly 
that country which has the Aral Sea on the north, 
the Caspian on the west, the mountains of Elburz on 
the south, and the river Oxus and country of Bokhara 
on the east. Also that territory situated between 
Persia and Bokhara, having the north-eastern portion 
oi Afghanistan on the south. 

The chief city of this peoplo in the north was 
Kheveh, aud in the south Merv. The capture of 
Kheveh by the Russians has caused the Turkomans, 
especially the Tekke tribe, to concentrate near the 
latter city. The tribes near the Persian border are, 
the Goklen, who inhabit the banks of the river 
Gorghen, and are nominally subjects of the Shah; 
the Tekke, by far the most numerous and powerful, 
who hold all the country north-east of Persia to 
Bokhara; and the Salor, who are found near Ileraut, 
east and south-east of Meshed. 

The Tekke have recently become famous, if they 
were not before, by means of the Russian military 
expedition sent against them, and the affair at Geog 
Tapa. According to their own statements, this tribe 
number forty thousand tents, and livo hundred thou¬ 
sand souls. Their true strength is, probably, much 
less than this ostimato makes them to be. 

There are two routes by which the country of the 
Tekke may bo approached from the south-eastern 
shore of tho Caspian Sea, and from the Persian 
capital. One route may bo said to start from Astra- 
bad, and to run through the Goklen country, along 
tho north side of the Elburz mountains to Kooshan, 
or to the northward of that town. It should bo un¬ 
derstood here that by route we do not intend to 
imply that there is a good road through that country. 
We intend by the term to indicate rather a direction, 
within certain limits, which travellers take, often 
with only a dim path to follow. It is a difficult road 
on account of the nature of the country, mountain, 
desert, and morass, the great distance to be traversed, 
often without habitation, and tho hostile, treacherous 
character of the peoplo; the proximity also of a 
border where from time, back of which the memory 
of man runneth not, war has raged. The traveller 
can put but little confidence in contracts for safe 
passage, since the contractor has little or no power 
beyond the limits of his own cluster of tents, or the 
tents of his clan. 

Much the safer and more practicable route to Merv, 
and to the Tekke country, for the ordinary traveller, 
is by way of Shah Rude, and through Northern 
Persia. The road, if a path can be called such, 
follows the Elburz range, keeping close to the south 
side of the mountains, in order to avoid the kaboers 
(salt morasses) of the great desert of Khorasan. 
There is now telegraph and post from Tehran to the 
city of Khorasan, a distance of not less than six 
hundred miles. Khorasan is virtually on the border, 
though Persia claims, and nominally holds, as far as 
to Sarrakhs. Although the discomforts of travel in 
this route are such as are known in desert and half 
civilised lands only, yet one may be assured of finding, 
in all the way as far as to the Persian border, post¬ 


horses to ride, food, shelter, and a people subject to 
an organised government; and a man may hasten on 
as fast as he can gallop a horse, riding day aitfd 
night; or he may go more slowly by caravan of 
mules, horses, or camels. 

It is seldom that a European attempts to penetrate 
as far as to the Tekke. While on the border, I heard 
of a military man who, coming from the south, 
marched up to that ambiguous thing, the border, 
and dashed his horse across for a run to the dear 
Turks off in the desert; who, however, was over¬ 
taken by a company of Persians, and escorted back, 
with the assurance from liis captors that one so 
highly esteemed as he could never bo permitted by 
the “king of kings” to put his life in such jeopardy 
as it would be in if ho should go among the Turko¬ 
mans. Such journoys and ventures are, in general, 
left to military and diplomatic agents, and are rarely 
undertaken by them; for to none are the induce¬ 
ments in any way commensurate with the hardships 
to be endured, and with the improbability of a return 
to civilised life. It is only in such great and good 
objects as the Missionary and Bible Societies have 
before them, that ono can find, as the writer of this 
did, a purpose worthy of the pain and hazard inci¬ 
dent to tho journey. 

The second of tho above-named routes is said to be 
now safe from Turkomans ; but it can truly be so'said 
only by way of comparison of tho probabilities of an 
attack being made now and in previous years—pro¬ 
babilities, arising chiefly in the present time from the 
capture of Kheveh, and the peace made between 
Turkomans and Persians—a peace which enables the 
former people to concentrate all their forces for fight¬ 
ing Russians. 

The road is quite void of incident as far as to Shah 
Rude ; thence to Khorasan there is abundant evi¬ 
dence of the terror and devastation occasioned by the 
nomads. 

I heard that a military escort, which I was advised 
to join, left Shah Rude twice in each month, to con¬ 
duct pilgrims and traders across the Joie Khof (place 
of fear), a name used for the road from Khair Abaci 
to Mazenon, a distance of about one hundred and 
twenty-five miles. 

It was near sunset that I rode up to Khair Abad. 
The name means good abode or no abode, according 
as the first word of tho compound is understood to be 
Arabic or Turkish. Tho latter signification seemed 
to be most appropriate, considering the fact that 
there was no house in the place, but only broken 
walls and the ruins of a village destroyed by famine 
and Turkomans. I threw a piece of carpet upon the 
ground, and upon it some of the luggage, and sat 
down to rest an hour, having ridden sixty miles that 
day, and having in anticipation a ride which was to 
continue until morning. 

Tho crowd which was to make up the caravan had 
been gathering for several days, and consisted of the 
followers of Ali from nearly every quarter of the 
globe in which Sheahs* are to be found; Tartars of 
Russia, Tu rkey, and Afghanistan; but most of the 

* Sheah is the name of that sect Mohammedans who believe that 
Ali was the first rightful successor and that the succession 

of the Khalifate belonged to his hchtWK > 
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people were Persians. Very many went on foot, 
some on horses, some on donkeys, and others on 
camels. The escort consisted of thirty mounted men, 
twenty-five infantry, and a six-pound gun drawn by 
three span of horses. 

Turning to a Persian merchant near me, I said, 
“ How is it that our road for the next four days is 
more infested by Turkomans than any other part of 
our journey ? ” In reply, he pointed his finger to the 
nortn-east, saying, “You see that mountain yonder; 
it is only ten or twelve forsang distant from our road; 
just on the other side of it are the Turkomans.’’ The 
Goklens profess to be subjects of the Shah, but they 
a are frionds of the Tekke, and would not if they could 
re vent the Tekke crossing the border. The ground 
ere is favourable for them, being pretty smooth and 
open up to the mountains ; the passes are short and 
easy, compared with those of other parts of the 
Elburz. But after four days’ travel, the road curves 
to the south; the mountain ranges are higher and 
more rugged, so that if they pass beyond a certain 
point they run great risk of being caught. I could 
realise the situation when later I observed that a few 
miles from Mazenon, there is only a narrow belt or 
neck of dry land between the mountains and a morass, 
which is part of the net work of lcabeors which 
extends far south into tho great desert of Khorasan. 
If a Turkoman passed that point, his only way of 
escape was either across the mountains or over tho 
narrow belt of land, in any part of which a rifleman 
would have him within range. 

As darkness and tho hour of starting drew nigh, 
the people went forward at will and without order, 
singing a salavaut, and shouting in chorus, “ Ya Ali ! 
yii Ali ! ” After tho three signals had been given— 
the first to indicate the time for feeding horses and 
men, the second for making ready the loads, and the 
third for the start—the horses wore hitched to tho 

f un, and driven off on a gallop and trot, which was 
ept up for about one hour, in order to overtake the 
people to be protected. Then a halt was ordered that 
all might come up—the guard of cavalry formed on 
either side of the gun, the infantry in front; and there 
was a general gatheringup of forcos and putting on 
of battle array, preparatory to passing certain places 
said to be “places of fear.” These manoeuvres were 
repeated every few hours during tho night as the 
caravan approached the so-called dangerous parts of 
the way. The first half of tho night was whiled 
away by many persons in talking of their adventures 
with the Turkomans, or of attacks mado and battles 
fought hore and thereby them, their mode of warfare, 
their weapons, horsos, food, country, religion, and 
women. Many could speak, from the experiences of 
a long captivity among those fierce men, of the 
manner in which they take, and how they treat, 
captive Persians. To tho inoxperionced and unin¬ 
itiated in that crowd, every ravine became a lurk¬ 
ing-place for a Turkoman, and every hill a breast¬ 
work, peering around or above which his head is dimly 
seen. The whole caravan seemed to liavo—as all that 
border-land has—a nightmare, in which the actor is 
a Turkoman armed with single cimeter, and mounted 
upon his well-known horse, charging over every 
desolate plain and from every valley. 

The pilgrims sang frequently; the footmen load¬ 
ing off in some extempore song, the chief theme of 
which was the better laad|* and the blessing of the 
prophets, who were a “ hundred thousand” or more. 
The song often contained a short eulogy on some one 


in tho caravan, but the stanzas uniformly closed with 
an allusion to the ”place'of the saint” and “the* 
prophets’ throne,” and the repeat of a salavaut: 
“ There is our rest! there is our rest! ” in which tho 
eoplo all united their voices with the neighing of 
orses, the braying of donkeys, grunting of camels, 
barking of dogs, and crying of babies. In the 
intervals between the songs might be heard the 
trained voice of a dervish, ringing through the dark¬ 
ness, “Yii Ali! yii Ali! yii hak! yii hak!* hak!” 
But a long time before the rising of the morning 
star, the singers coased their singing, the crowd had 
lengthened out into a wavering broken belt, many 
miles in length. Men were roofing and falling off 
tho animals on which they wore riding, for sleep 
to a Persian is strongor than a Turkoman. The 
infantry had become cavalry, mounted on borrowed 
donkeys and mules. The voico of the dervish was 
heard after long intervals only, shouting , “ Yii hoo ! 
yii hoo! yii hoo! hoo! hoo! oo!”f At early dawn 
there was a rush, as tho gun was dragged forward; 
then a trumpet blast as a halt was made, tho signal 
for the gathering of the pilgrims. There was a call 
to prayer; coats and carpets were spread out upon 
the ground, and the people ali bowed in reverent 
silence towards Mecca. The summary of the day’s 
work in such a journey is soon made. It is sleep, 
eating, and drinking, though the last might often be 
left out of the estimate. The travelling by night in 
the East certainly prevents the thirst felt by those 
who journoy by day. 

The station, or manzil, as it is called, whore the 
caravan halted, consisted of a small village, sur¬ 
rounded by a high Avail, a post-house, called a 
“ chapar khana,” and a caravansari, and possessed the 
usual natural advantages and featuros of a Persian 
town—a high mountain on one side, a plain on the 
other, a rill of water flowing from the mountain, and 
a few fields on tho plain, testifying by their verdure 
to the quantity and virtue of the rill. Near the gate 
of the town a dervish discoursed to a crowd of boys 
and girls concerning tho prophets, the portraits of 
w hom, painted upon a large canvas, were hung upon 
the wall of the village. Some manoeuvres of the 
big gun attracted my attention. Going up to it, I 
opened the caisson. A soldier, stepping up, closed 
it with a slam ; but it was too lato to conceal the 
contents. Tho only ammunition the box contained 
was old shoos. I was told that for tho safety of the 
people tho powdor and ball were packed in panniers 
and put on a horso ; but I observed at night that the 
horse was allowed to follow the caravan at will, being 
loose and without a driver. 

The second night seomed in nearly all particulars a 
repetition of the first, except, in its dawn, disclosing 
to us another station in the wilderness. Meon Dasht 
(middlo desert) is the name given to a post and tele* 
graph station midway between Rhair Abad and 
Mazenon, wliero caravans, coming from either direc¬ 
tion, meet and change escorts. It consists of a high 
brick wall, inclosing about two acres of ground, and 
within which are two reservoirs of water, eight or 
ten huts, a post-house, a telegraph office, and two 
caravansaries, one of which was built in the time of 
Nadr Shah, the other recently put up by a Mussul¬ 
man of Tehran, as an act of religious merit. The 
two reservoirs are underground—are wells with sides 


* A name for God, alio for truth, 
t Another name of God. 
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and roofs of burned brick. The descent to the water 
is by means of a long flight of steps, and into it there 
is an incessant dipping of all the vessels of pottery, 
and brass, and copper, with which travellers in that 
country provide themselves, until tho fluid, through 
this process of dipping and other causes, has acquired 
nearly the consistency of paste well salted. 

The first thing to be done on arriving in town is to 
find a room—somewhat difficult where the demand is 
many times greater than the supply. Leaving the cara¬ 
van, we were among the first to enter the gate. Hut the 
western-bound caravan has alroady taken possession. 
My servant is equal to the emergency—was born in 
the land and trained in its customs. He immediately 
rushes up to the occupant of a desirable room, saying, 
“Get out,” or “Take the sticks; a great man is 
coming; ” and thereupon begins to throw the man’s 
luggage out of the room. When I protest against 
this unchristian procedure, he replies, in the hearing 
of the ejected man, “ No matter; we will give him a 
present,” a remark which seems to fully compensate 
the man, if wo may judge from his satisfied counte¬ 
nance, and his declaration that the house is a gift to 
me, and he himself my sacrifice. 

After the usual experiences of the day, I deter¬ 
mined to explore the country outsido tho wall. Call¬ 
ing tho young man who had been choring for us, 
and whoso business it was to bring us the post- 
horses, wo told him that wo hoar there is a well of 
water just outsido the wall, lie disappoints us by 
saying that tho well is supplied from tho reservoirs 
within the gates. But we doubt the statement, and 
resolve to see for ourselves. But we find the report 
is true, that there is no puro water noarer than a 
forsang and a half. Wo walk oil slowly, talking as 
wo go, water being our theme. Wo try to tell tho 
man of a better land, and of that water of which if a 
man drink he shall never thirst; but his ear is not 
trained to the language of the new life, neither is tho 
mind trained to the apprehension of its thoughts, and 
tho h« art is no willing, ready interpreter. 

Tinning to me, tho man said, “ It was just here 
where wo stand that I was years ago digging up 
thor.vs for fuel, when a Turkoman rode out from 
the point of tho hill yonder, and riding full tilt came 
up to me cimotor in hand, and said, ‘ You can work?’ 
‘ Yes.* ‘ Then come up here.’ And knowing resist¬ 


ance to be useless, I gave him my hand, and he 
pulled me up on to the horse behind him. Seising 
my hands, he tied them around hie waist on my 
back, and then galloped off as rapidly as he had 
come. When we had gone so far that he felt no fear 
of pursuit, he ordered me to dismount. My hands were 
tied together on my back. Ho then tied a cord 
round my neck, fastening it to the tail of his holfle^ 
and told mo to keep up or take the consequences of 
lagging. When the man saw that I was faint he 
gave me a little water from the leathern bottle which 
he carried. At night he gave me a bit of bread 
about as large as my hand, which was all the food 
I had for nearly three days. By the time we reached 
the first village ho had become convinced of my 
powers of endurance. 

“.My father,” he continued, “ trades with Turko¬ 
mans, and is useful to them in negotiating for the 
redemption of captives. He can go anywhere among 
them, and is often a guide. He succeeded in his 
efforts to ransom me. It was agreed that he should 
pay a hundred tomans, and take me in my master’s 
tent. The money was paid and we started for home, 
but had not gone half way when another band of 
Turkomans coming upon us carried us off to another 
village.” 

Now that we may not detain tho reader too long 
on tho border, let us take a guide and a good horse, 
and dash over the few miles which separate us from 
the wild Turkomans. We will abandon the Persian 
chapar horse, for the Shah has no post in that direc¬ 
tion, and post-offices and post-stamps are unknown 
there. We will buy here a good horse, and so bo 
able to go and return as we like. 

We may ebango our clothes for a native costume, 
and shave our head, or we may become a dervish as 
others havo done. But if wo know our men, or are 
known not to be a political agent, and especially not 
to be a Eussian, it is just possible that we may go in 
our own clothes, but should they take us for a 
Eussian that would be the end of us. As we speak 
English, and there is a fellow-feeling between us and 
the Turkoman, so far at least as tho Eussian is con¬ 
cerned, we shall go with move boldness than would 
become other people. Tho distance is not great, so 
we shall need to take no great supply of food and 
clothing. 


THE TEOUBLES OF A CHINAMAN. 


BY ,11'LES VERNE. 


CHAPTER If. — AN rECKDEXlfc. 


K IN-FO had a special reason for giving a farewell 
# dinner at Canton. Having spent the greater part 
of his youth in the capital of Quang-Tung, he had, 
as a rich and generous young man, formed many 
friends there, and was anxious to pay them a compli¬ 
ment on this occasion. But nearly all of them had 
been dispersed on their various paths of life, and only 
the four already mentioned remained to accept the 
courteous invitation. Kin-Fo’s proper residence 
.was at Shang-Hai; he had merely come to Canton for 
a few days* change of air and scene, and was about, 
that very evening, to take the steamboat that called 
the principal ports along the coasts, and to return 
to his “ yamen.” 


As a matter of course, Wang, the philosopher ha<f 
accompanied him; he was a tutor who rarely quitted 
bis pupil’s side. Tim had not been very much beside 
the mark when he irreverently called him u a theo¬ 
retical machine,” for he was never weary of propound¬ 
ing his sententious maxims, although it must be 
owned that they ordinarily had as little effect upon 
Kin-Fo as is proverbially represented by water on a 
duck’s back. 

Kin-Fo was a very fair type of the Chinese of the 
North, who have never become allied with the T&rtaft* 
Neither his father’s family nor his mother’s had a 
drop of Tartar blood in their veins, and for purity of 
breed his match could not be found anywhere in the 
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' southern provinces, where both upper and lower 
classes have intermingled with the Manchow race. 
He was tall and well-built; his complexion was fair 
rather than yellow; his eyes and eyebrows were set 
almost horizontally, although they turned up slightly 



towards the temples ; his nose was straight, and alto- 

g ether his physiognomy was so refined that he could 
ardly have passed unnoticed even among the hand¬ 
some of the well-favoured populations of the West. 
The Chinese characteristic that was most pronounced 
was hisclosely shorn head and neck, with the magnifi¬ 
cent pigtail that descended from his poll like a serpent 
of glossy jet. A fine moustache grew in a graceful 
semicircle over his upper lip, distinct as the sign that 
in musical notation denotes a pause. His nails were 
allowed to grow to the length of half an inch, deliver¬ 
ing their testimony to the fact that he belonged to the 
class who never put their hands to manual labour of 
any kind; but anyhow his personal bearing was suffi¬ 
cient to show his independent position in life. 

He had been born in Peking, a birthplace in the 
north of which the Chinese are ever proud, and of 
- Which they refer by describing themselves as coming 
“ from above.” Here he hud lived until he was six 
years old, when his residence had been changed to 
;Shang-Hai. ^ • 

His father, Chufig-How, wasa descendant of a good 


family in the north, and, like many of his countrymen, 
possessed a remarkable faculty for business. In the 
early part of his career there was hardly a product of 
that rich and populous territoiw that did not enter into 
his line of traffic, and paper from Swatow, silk from 
Soo-Choo, candied sugar from Formosa, 
tea from Han-Kow and Foo-Cho>v, iron 
from Honan, copper and brass from the 
province of Yunnan—all were included in 
the items of his commerce. His principal 
factory, or “kong,” was at Shang-Hai, 
but he had other establishments at Nan¬ 
king, Tien-Tsin, Macao, and Hong- 
Kong. English steamers transported 
his merchandise, the electric cable kept 
him informed of the market price of silk 
at Lyons and of opium at Calcutta ; for, 
unlike the generality of Chinese dealers 
who were under the pressure of the 
Government or the influence of manda¬ 
rins, he rose superior to prejudice, and 
so far from scorning the aid of steam and 
electricity, he weloomed them readily a 3 
efficient tagents of progress. 

So successfully did Chung-How carry 
on his transactions, not only within the 
empire itself, but likewise with the French, 
English, Portuguese, and American firms 
at Shang-Hai, Macao, and nong-Kong, 
that at the time when his son Kin-Fo 
was born, he had already amassed the 
sum of 400,000 dollars (£80,000). But 
in subsequent years this fortune was 
more than doubled by the opening of a 
new line of business in the export of 
coolies to America. 

It is a fact established beyond dispute 
that the population of China (variously 
designated by the poetical appellations 
of the Celestial Empire, the Central 
Empire, and the Land of Flowers) is 
quite disproportionate even to the vast 
extent of territory it occupies, and cannot 
be estimated at less than 360,000,000 
souls, or about a third of the entire 
population of the world. Although the 
needs of a poor Chinaman are marvel¬ 
lously small, yet he must live; and China, 
notwithstanding its innumerable rice-plantations and 
its boundless fields of corn and millet, is incapable 
of growing sufficient produce to maintain him ; there 
is a vast overplus of people; and for this overplus 
a way of escape may be said to have beon opened by 
the breaches made by French and English cannon 
in the moral no less than the material walls of the 
Celestial Empire. 

It was towards North America, and especially 
towards California, that the stream of emigration 
rapidly flowed forth; and so violent was the flood 
that Congress was driven to take measures to restrict 
what was somewhat uncourteously designated as the 
invasion of the u yellow plague;” it was soon dis¬ 
covered that although the exodus of 50,000,000 
emigrants would not very sensibly affect the Chinese 
Empire, the settlement of so large a contingent of 
Mongolians upon American soil threatened only too 
seriously to result in the absorption of the Anglo- 
Saxon element in the community. 

Nevertheless, in defiance of all effort to establish 
restrictions, emigration continued to go on. The 
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ooolies, handy at all trades, and contented with a 
handful of rice, a cup of tea, and a little tobacco for 
their daily rations, did thoroughly well in California, 
.Oregon, and elsewhere, bringing with them every¬ 
where a very considerable reduction in the wages of 
handicraft. Companies were started for their tran¬ 
sport ; five in various parts of China for their con¬ 
veyance to America, and another at San Francisco to 
receive them on their arrival. A subordinate agency 
was likewise established, called Ting-Tong, which 
undertook to bring them back again. 

The necessity for this Ting-Tong was imperative. 
Although the Chinese were ready enough to go and 
seek their fortune among the u Mohicans,” as they 
called the people of the United States, it was always 
upon the rigid condition that die when they might, 
their bodies should not fail to be brought back and 
buried in their native land. Except under a special 
covenant to this effect, no contract could ever be made 
between an emigrant and a company; and this 
4 ‘ Death-agency ” accordingly was set on 
foot to provide the means of conveyance 
for corpses from California to Shang-IIai, 
IIong-Kong, or Tien-Tsin. 

Among the first to foresee the lucrative 
character of this new branch of business 
was the enterprising Chung-How. ILe 
entered upon it with great zest, and 
when he died, in I860, ho was a director 
of the Quang-Tung Company in the pro¬ 
vince of that name, besides being sub¬ 
director of the Ting-Tong board at Sail 
Francisco. 

So successful were Chung-How’s specu¬ 
lations, that Kin-Fo at his father’s death 
found himself heir to a fortune of 
£160,000, nearly all invested in the 
Central Bank of California, where he had 
the good sonse to leave it. Only nineteen 
years of age, without father and without 
mother, he would have been alone in the 
world had it not been for the society of 
his inseparable friend and mentor, Wang. 

For seventeen years had Wang resided 
in the yamen at Shang-Hai, the cherished 
companion alike of father and son; 
whither he had come and what wero his 
antecedents probably none but Chung- 
How and Kin-Fo could tell, and even 
they would doubtless maintain a strot 
reserve upon the subject. It may, how¬ 
ever, be well slightly to lift the veil and 
just glance at his early history. 

It is a recognised certainty that in 
China the spirit roused by an insurrection 
will live and linger for many years in the 
hearts of many thousand men. In the 
seventeenth century, the celebrated Ming 
dynasty of Chinese origin had exercised 
its sway for three hundred years, when, 
in 1644, the representative of the race, 
finding himself too weak to cope with 
the enemies that threatened his capital, 
called in the aid of a Tartar king. The Tartar, 
nothing loth, hastened to his assistance, subdued the 
insurrection, but immediately took advantage of his 
position to dethrone the suppliant, and caused his 
own son Chuncheo to be proclaimed Emperor of 
China. 

Henceforward the usurper held the power, and the 
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Chinese throne was filled by Manchow Emperors. 
Little by little, amongst the lower classes of the 
population, the two races amalgamated, but amongst 
the richer families of the north the distinction between 
Chinese and Tartars was far more strictly maintained, 
and in some provinces even to the present day there 
are to be found those who have remained steadfast in 
their allegiance to the fallen dynasty. 

Amongst these was Kin-Fo’s father. Faithful ^ to 
the traditions of his family he would at any> time 
have welcomed a revolt against the Tartar powfer, 
although for three centuries it had been dominant in 
the empire. His sop as might be expected, shared 
his political sontinr 

The reigning empeioi - 1860 was Tsien-Fong, who 
declared war against France and England; a war 
which was concluded by the treaty of Peking on the 
25th of October, in the same year. But previously 
to that date the ruling dynasty had been threatened 
by a formidable insurrection. The Chang-Mow, or 



THE PHILOSOPHER WANG. 

Tai-Ping, the “long-haired-rebels,” had captured 
Nanking in 1853, and two years afterwards had 
taken Shang-Hai. After Tsien-Fong’s death, his 
young son and successor had a hard matter to hold 
his own against the Tai-Ping, and except for the 
assistance of the Viceroy Li, Prince Kong, and more 
especially of the English, ColbnsjpQjfrdon, the chances 
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are very ereat that he would not have retained his 
throne. The objeot of the Tai-Ping, sworn enemies 
to the Tartars, was to overthrow the reigning Tsing 
dynasty, and to replace it once more by that of 
Wang; their party was strongly organised, divided 
into four distinct bands; the first, under a black 
banner, commissioned for slaughter; the second, 
under a red banner, set apart for incendiarism; the 
third, under a yellow banner, appointed for plunder; 
and the fourth, under a white banner, selected to 
superintend the commissariat of the other three. 


On the evening of the 18th, just after the rebels 
had been expelled from the town, the door of the 
merchant's house was suddenly burst open, and a 
fugitive flung himself at the master’s feet. was 
entirely unarmed, and if Chung-How had been in¬ 
clined to surrender him to the Imperial troops, his life 
would have been forfeited at once. But Ohung-How 
had no disposition to betray a Tai-Ping; he hastily 
closed the door and addressed the intruder,— 

“ I know nothing of you. I do not inquire whence 
you have come, or what you have been doing. Here 



ON THE QUAY. 


Important military operations were carried on in 
the province of Kiang-Su. Soo-Ohoo and Kia-IIing, 
a few miles from Shang-Hai, fell into the hands of 
the insurgents, and were recaptured only after a 
severe struggle by the Imperial troops. Shang-Hai 
itself was attacked on the 18th of August, 1860, at 
the very time when, further north, the united French 
and English army, under Generals Grant and Mont- 
auban respectively, was storming the forts of the 
Pei-Ho river. Chung-How was then occupying a 
residence near Shang-Hai, close to the magnificent 
bridge that had been constructed by Chinese engineers 
over the river of Soo-Ohow, and, as may be supposed, 
was watching the insurrection with no unfavourable 
eye. 


you may consider yourself as my guest. Hero you 
shall be safe.” 

Well-nigh exhausted as ho was, the fugitive in 
broken sentences began to pour forth his gratitude, 
but Chung-How checked him by asking,— 

“ What is your name ? ” 

“ Wang,” was the answer. 

“ Enough, enough,” said Chang-How ; “ I ask no 
more.” 

Thus Wang’s life was saved by an act which, had 
it been known, would doubtless have cost the blood 
of the benefactor. 

In the course of the next few years the rebellion 
was finally suppressed, and in 1864 the Tai-Ping 
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Emperor, besieged in Nanking, poisoned himself, to 
avoid falling into the hands of the Imperialists. 

From the hour of his rescue, Wang had remained 
under his deliverer’s roof, no one ever venturing to 
# question him about his past deeds. The atrocities 
somShitted by the rebels were said to liavo been very 
terrible, and perhaps it was better to be ignorant as to 
which of the four banners Wang had followed, or at 
least to cherish the belief that ho had only served 
in the corps that provided for the victualling of the 
others. 

But whatever the fact might be, it was anyhow 
certain that Wang had been fortunate enough to find 
most comfortablo quarters, and had done his best to 
repay the generosity that had rescued him. So wise 
and so amiable a friend had he shown himself, that 
Kin-Fo, upon his father’s death, had retained him as 
an inseparable companion for himself. In tho staid 
moralist of fifty-five, the philosopher in wooden 
spectacles, with tho conventional moustache, it would 
havo been bard to recognise the Tai-Ping of former 
days; with his long sober-coloured robe, with his 
figure slightly tending to embonpoint , and with his 
professional skull-cap of fur, docorated, according 
to Imperial regulation, with tufts of red, he might 
easily have passed for a member of tho confraternity 
versed in tho eighty thousand symbols of tho Chinoso 
caligraphy, or for one of tho first-class literates 
privileged to pass beneath the groat gate of Peking, 
reserved exclusively for “the sons of heaven.” It is 
very likely that the rough nature of the rebel had 
been softened down by perpetual contact with Ohung- 
How’s frank and genial qualities, and that he had 
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gradually subsided into the calm and gentle ways of 
speculative philosophy. 

On the evening on which this story opens, and 
immediately after the farewell dinner was over, Kin- 
Fo and Wang together proceeded towards the quay to 
meet the steamer that was to convey them back to 
Shang-Hai. Kin-Fo was silent and thoughtful; 
Wang looked up and down, right and left; now at the 
moon, now at the stars, passing complacently 
through the gate of Perpetual Purity, with equal 
composure through the gate of Perpetual Joy, and 
underneath the shadow of the Pagoda of the Five 
Hundred Gods. 

The “Perma” was just getting up her steam to 
start. Kin-Fo and Wang went to the cabins that 
had been reserved for them, and wore soon traversing 
tho waters of the Pearl River, tho rapid stream which 
daily receives the carcasses of prisoners who have 
been executed. The steamer shot past the breaches 
that had been made by the French cannonade, past 
the Pagoda of Nino Storeys, and past tho Jardyne 
Point in the neighbourhood of Whampoa, where 
larger ships are wont to anchor; wending her way 
between the little islands and the stockaded banks, she 
made a hundred miles during the night, and at sun- 
riso was passing the “ Tiger’s Jaw,” and nearing tho 
bars at the mouth of the estuary, while through tho 
morning mist the Victoria peak of IIong-Kong, 1825 
feet in height, was faintly visible. 

The voyage was prosperous all through, and in due 
time Kin-Fo and his companion were safely landed at 
Shang-Hain on the coast of the Province of Kiang- 
Nan. 


FOLK-LORE FROM UNST, SHETLAND. 

i 


S ITTING on the sea-shore, with Atlantic billows 
tossing fretfully at my feet, with tho odour of 
brine in the air, and salt-tang clothing tho rocks on 
either sido, my thoughts naturally flew, like wild 
sea-mews, to the old rock in Northland, where child¬ 
hood and youth were passed. The weird legends of 
Scandinavia, so familiar in days gono by, came 
thronging back at tho call of memory, and hours went 
by, and I forgot that I was not in Unst, listening to 
stories of eld rehearsed by some “ witchy wife.” 
Then, as if in harmony with such dreams, there fell 
upon my ear the accents of the island tongue, and 
turning round, I discovered my little son in animated 
conversation with a stranger. It was a mere dilu¬ 
tion of Shetlandic which tho child possessed, but the 
woman to whom ho was talking spoke with such a 
perfect Shetland accent that I had no hesitation in 
saying to her, “ You are a Shetlander ? ” 

“Yes,” she answered, with some surprise; “bit 
am no been nort for twenty year comes Yule.” 

“ Nevertheless, I cannot mistake the sound of our 
auld tongue for any other; ” and having thus claimed 
sisterhood, wo were soon engaged in talk of the 
beloved Faderlaund.* 

Very frequently I make tho acquaintance of other 
Shelties in the same way, for they never altogether 


* We are Indebted for this paper to Mrs. Saxby, one ot a family well- 
known in connection with Shetland, the Edraonstones, of Vast. 


lose their peculiar accent—an accent quite unlike 
that of Celtic racos, but nearly approaching the 
Icelandic, I am told. 

It is surprising how few people seom to know anj'- 
thing whatever about the Shetland Islands. One who 
had travelled over the length and breadth of America 
and Australia remarked, when I said that I was a 
Shetlander, “ Then you must bo quite familiar with 
the scenery of Skyo! ” and a genius, to whom the 
Hebrides is as a nursing mother, expressed surprise 
on loarning that the Shetlanders do not speak Gaelic. 
This strange ignorance must be the excuse for pre¬ 
facing my fragments of our folk-lore with a few 
remarks about our dialect. 

When Shetland became a portion of Great Britain 
the Shetlanders adopted tho language of their new 
mother as she presents it in books; consequently 
they did not acquiro Scottish accents, nor many un¬ 
grammatical vulgarisms. But though the English lan¬ 
guage seems to have become rapidly universal in the 
islands the natives continued to cling with loving^ 
tenacity to their Norse nouns, and in some localities 
Norse idioms were so well preserved that they are 
used in the present day, so slightly altered as to be 
easily recognised by the expert philologist. A. 
custom among the fishern^en has evidently been 
greatly instrumental in keeping those remnants alive* 
It was considered very unlucky to use the English 
or ordinary name of anything when sea. All notms 
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vrere there obliged “ to suft&j/a se£ change into 
something rich and strange/’ so that Conversation in 
a ^aaf-boat must have been the most odd medley of 
English, Norse, nicknames, and nautical terms. I 
am told that this habit is still kept up to a certain 
extent in one or two localities, and an intelligent 
Shetlander, to whom I am indebted for a great deal 
of folk-lore, tells me that when he was a boy he was 
often severely reprimanded by the old fishermen for 
daring to use a land term when afloat. May not many 
nautical phrases have their origin in some such cus¬ 
tom? When our jolly tars are jabbering the lingo 
so unintelligible to landsmen perhaps they avo just 
mangling the language of their sea-king sires ! 

Notwithstanding the satiric.^ jokes of other pro- 
vincialists, the Shetlanders continue to “ take pride ” 
in calling themselves a distinct people, quite alien to 
Celt or Saxon, and bound to Scotland by few ties of 
kinship. Their habits, tastes, accent, physiognomy, 
are Scandinavian, and they have little sympathy with 
Celtic traits of character. Doubtless these marked 
differences were weakened at the time that Patrick 
Stuart and a horde of Scottish thieves infested Shet¬ 
land, but the Norse element soon asserted its supe¬ 
riority again, and though the names of the intruders 
became common enough, yet the islanders never 
became Scotchmen, therefore the dialect only resem¬ 
bles the Scotch when they meet upon Scandinavian 
ground. 

Perhaps a stronger reason than that of intermar¬ 
riage maybe found to explain the almost universal use 
of British “ Christian ” names. I fancy the reformed 
religion has to answer for the extermination of Norso 
proper names; for churchmen seem to have considered 
it right to substitute English (or Bible) names for those 
which their heathen converts had beforo baptism. It 
is questionable if such a course did not retard rather 
than advance the true faith, by wounding human 
nature on one of its tenderest as well as most inno¬ 
cent points. I have no doubt the clergy found it a 
difficult matter to induce a man to call his children 
Peter and Martha when the honost follow was desi¬ 
rous of perpetuating some revered family names sont 
down to him from his heathen sea-king ancestors. 
When opposition aroso it is probable that the holy 
men found a way to overcome the difficulty without 
wounding the parental feelings, for Norse proper 
names seem to have gone through a most ingenious 
process of alteration at the font. Breeta, or Brenda, 
became Bertha ; Olaf changed into Oliver; Yaspard 
made an easy descent into Jaspar; Osla, sweet 
sounding and doubtless the property of swoot lasses, 
was transformed into bearish Ursula; Saneva 
(heathen-born) was baptized by the name of sainted 
Cecilia; Hunder was christened Henry, and Lanlie 
(literally a plaything) was named Lilias; Uoskauld, 
Ingath, and a few such names being too stubborn to 
twist into anything Christian or Hebrew, were perse¬ 
cuted to the death, and are now almost extinct. 

This dialect abounds in sounds so foreign to Eng¬ 
lish ears that it is quite impossible to convey to an 
English reader the correct pronunciation of some of 
those strange utterances. Indeed, the Shetlandic 
“ tongue” would be more vigorous than pleasing 
if it were not for the tender and most plaintive in¬ 
tonation which softens all harsh sounds into musical 
accord. Before giving an example of the dialect it 
may be useful to meiltion how some of the principal 
letters are usually pronounced. 

A is usualj^ spoken long, as in “ far,” or as “ au” 


in " haughty,” when it occurs in aucli^words as 
dale or vale, thereby converting them in tfcdaul and 
vduL 

I frequently becomes e ; for exathple^ die/ 
“dee.” * ; 

0 and oo are generally pronounced as eu js m 
French, or it and d in German. 

Ing seldom gets justice, for it is invariably out 
short at n; but r is never permitted to hide the 
smallest flourish of his barbarian person, and is even 
obtruded sometimes where lie ought to have no 
place, as in “ fatigue ” which is pronounced “ fortig,” 
the r being rolled under the tongue like a sweet 
morsel. 

1) always takes the place of (h, as in “that” 
becoming “ dat,” and a favourite sound is the gut¬ 
tural eh as in loch (Scotch), so that “thought” is said 
“ tocht.” 

Sch (German pronunciation) is often used for eh . 

J takes the German sound of that letter generally, 
and there is a tendency to emphasise the endings of 
words by the use of firm-sounding consonants, so that 
“ Jasper ” becomes on the natives’ tongue “ Yaspard” 
in spite of kirk and clergy. I think this y sound of 
j is a great favourite, for it is found twisted into 
words in such a way as to inflict serious injury upon 
the English voice that is hardy enough to attempt to 
repeat them. 

Hero aro a few words where it occurs. 

Heljabrdn—Holy water, or holy burn. 

Heljeesam—A pleasant companion. 

Bjauch—The weather-bow of a boat. 

Jerta—My dear, or dear heart. 

Vi 1 jaruo—Foolish talk. 

Gulja—The maiden who assists at the baptismal 
service. 

If elj acr.' i.se—Churchyard. 

Ivjurkasoochen—Those who have had decent 
burial. 

The following paragraph would bo easily under¬ 
stood by any native, and contains a number of nouns 
in common use. The English mode of spelling and 
accentuation aro used, of course, unless where the 
sound to be represented is foreign. Ia such cases 
it seems best to apply German accents. 

“ Ae da lnimeen as I wis smoonen me ower da stiggie 
inta da strodie I fand a pellit riil baffin himsel we a 
maischie roond his fit. I wiz for fram we da Oy’s 
ferdemate in a perrie bjddie ae da wan haund an a 
taueg o’ mell ae da tidder; bit I lunt me kischie upa 
da roogie o’ fells, an set da bjddie an da taueg aside 
him, an dan I klikkit, pii Snewgie oot o bis straff. 
Dan I geed me gate lavin him lukin as deskit as 
if da Guy kerls hade been flittin pates apa him au 
neicht.” 

The English of that would be something like 
this: “In the twilight, as I was stealing over the 
stile into the road, I found a ragged young pony 
struggling with a straw net around his foot. I was 
going a distance with the grandchild’s journeying 
food in a little basket in the one hand, and a small 
basket of meal in the other, but I leant my peat 
basket upon the mound of sods, and set the bjodie 
and the taueg beside it, and then I snatched poor 
Snewgie ” (means ill-favoured, and is a common name 
for a pony) “ out of his difficulty. Then I went my 
way, leaving him looking as tired and downcast as if 
the giant’s wives had been using him for carrying 
peats all night.” 

When talking to an antiquarian friend of . some 
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Unst words I chanced to mention hiimeen (twilight), 
and the scholar, wise in such matters, delighted my 
soul by pbifiting out the origin of the word. In 
ancient Nofse hum meant dusk or dark, and there 
was supposed to be a sort of Hades, or Shadowland, 
named hiim. It was customary to put the article 
‘ ( ‘en” (the) as an affix when the noun was desired 
to be very emphatic. Thus “hiimeen’’ is simply 
“ the twilight, and is as familiar a term in Unst 
to-day as “ gloamin’ ” is in Scotland. I have no 
doubt that a little scholarly research would bring 
to light in Unst many words as purely Norse as 
.“hiimeen.” Indeed, I feel sure that all Shetland 
furnishes a most interesting field for the student of 
northern antiquities; may even be termed a terra 
incognita in somo respects, and there the savant may 
find valuable relics of ancient times. I do not mean 
such antiquities and relics as rusty swords, arrow¬ 
heads, and cracked china. I mean fragments of 
Scandinavian language, poetry, history, religion, 
superstitions. Would that I were learned enough 
to make a proper uso of the numberless legends, 
bits of song, idioms, words all once so familiar. 
Fortunately I have preserved a few of those 
“ remains,” which may serve as broken links that 
some one wiser than I can weavo into a con¬ 
necting chain between the modern Shetlanders and 
the Norsemen, whose blood is still the reddest 
drop of that mixed fluid which permeates British 
veins—or, as a Shetlander would express it, “ Wir 
yatlin, bled comes frae da Nome stock” (“Our 
reddest, readie-t blood comes from the Norse 
ancestry ”). 

I am indebted to the experiences of a sick-room for 
a great portion of my folk-lore ; among the rest, for 
an incantation which nearly killed me! Having 
“ supped on horrors ” of Mam Kirtsy’s concocting, it 
was not wonderful that I was attacked by nightmare 
of an aggravated description. Evidently tho old 
nurse did not believe that the scream I gave pro¬ 
ceeded from physical causes, for she immediately set 
to work to exorcise the demon steed. Pulling from 
my head the longest hair it possessed, and then going 
through the pantomime of binding a refractory 
animal, she slowly chanted this spell:— 
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of a dead person, as tho individual was likely “ to 
appear ” to the one who had named him.* Also it was 
considered unsafe to name people who were believed 
to have dealings with the unseen world. Probably 
some such reason has prevented the hero of the in¬ 
cantation from receiving any more particular designa¬ 
tion than that of “ the man o’ meicht.” 

It is true in tho other version there is an “ Arthur 
Knight” mentioned, and he is represented as riding 
with “ drawn sword and candlelight,” but that is 
evidently a later version applying to some king- 
honoured, church-blessed knight. 

“We nedder swird nor faerd nor leicht” seems 
more like tho way that the heroes of Scandinavian 
mythology wont forth to fight the powers of evil, 
armed by their own God-like strength alone. I have 
always liked to fancy that this mighty conqueror of 
Valkyrur was Baldur tho Beautiful, whose mission 
was to subdue evil, and to bring peace and sunshine. 
Born of the goddess Freija, whose knowledge and 
power seem to have been almost as much acknow¬ 
ledged as that of Odin, Baldur could not make the 
phantom steed (or battle maiden) swear by aught 
more binding than “ mother’s might.” Also binding 
the brutal power of this evil being with “ his ain 
hair”—those wonderful golden locks that were the 
admiration of gods and men—seems more fitting than 
binding “ the mare wi’ her ain hair,” as the later 
version has it. 

To be cognisant of the supernatural is supposed to- 
be hereditary in some families, the members of which 
are treated with especial consideration in conse¬ 
quence. Those privileged individuals are gifted with 
second-sight, and power to call up spiritual appear¬ 
ances, but they are very reluctant to repeat any oi 
their dealings with the unseen worlds, so that it has 
only been by the most ingenious and patient course 
of questioning that I have elicited personal ex¬ 
periences, or even family tradition, from any of the 
witcliy tribe. Degenerate scions of those “wise” 
folk have not scrupled to impart the knowledge 
given to them in some weak unguarded hour, and in 
that way the desired information regarding many 
hidden things has been obtained. 


Da man o mei :lit 
He roil a nei- ht, 

"We nedder swird 
Nor faord n-~»r leicht, 

He sooht da mare, 

Ho fund d.i more, 

He band da mare 
We liis ain hair. 

An made her swear 
By middev’s meicht, 
Dat slid wad never bide 
a neicht 

Whar lie had rod, dat 
man o’ raeielit. 


The man of might 
He rodo all night, 
With neither sword 
Nor food nor light, 

Ho sought the mare, 
He found the mare, 
He bound the mare 
With his own hair, 
And made her swear 
By mother’s might, 
That she would never 
abide a night 
Whore he had ridden, 
that man of might. 


Notwithstanding the damo’s soothing “ Noo, my 
dear; shb’ll no trouble you mair,” I went off into 
hysterics, doubtless produced by vain efforts to re¬ 
strain unseemly mirth; and I fear poor Mam Kirsty’s 
faith in her incantation must have been shaken in 
consequence. There are different versions of this 
incantation, and I forget whichr it was that the old 
nurse used on the occasion mentioned. Therefore, I 
have given the one which is most familiar to me, and 
which seems more Scandinavian (or I should, per¬ 
haps, say, more hiathen) than the other. It was con¬ 
sidered very rash—-even sinful—to mention the name 


PERSONAL PECULIARITIES. 

N OT very long ago a gentleman advertised in some 
of the London newspapers, making a request of 
a novel kind to all and sundry who might feel dis¬ 
posed to gratify his wishes without fee or reward. 
He wanted information of an uncommon sort, and 
doubtless there were numbers in all ranks of society 
who could have contributed in greater or less 
degree what he wanted, had they been so disposed. 
His object was to learn from as many sources as possi¬ 
ble what peculiarities, physical or mental, the human 
constitution is subject to, and what capacities and 
faculties unconsciously exercised, or habits of an 
abnormal character, were peculiar to any who should 
elect to correspond with him. 

Happening last evening to come across . this 
inquirer’s advertisement a second time I he^an, 
almost without intending it, to think over the subject, 
and to call to mind some of the singular instances of 
personal peculiarity of the description the advertiser 
was in search of, which, during a long life, have come 
under my own observation. They are mostly of a 
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triii&l port, t)ut it is that very fact which, causing 
them to passio* the most part unobserved, renders 
them interesting to the curious. I shall set down 
some of them as they occur to my recollection. 

About forty years ago I had a lad in my employ 
who had the habit when unexpectedly spoken to of 
pricking up his ears in so decisive a manner as to 
remind one of the ears of Press or of Tray when sud¬ 
denly called. I have noticed the same habit or 
faculty in several other persons since, but in none was 
it so remarkably pronounced as in the lad in ques¬ 
tion. He was, however, excelled, if all accounts be 
true, in that particular by Marie Louise, the second 
wife of the Great Napoleon. According to the 
Duchess of Abrantes, who records the fact in her 
“ Memoires Contemporaries,” this young empress 
was in the habit of amusing the ladies of her court at 
their private soirdes by turning her ears almost com¬ 
pletely round, and in a manner closing them up.* 
This she did by a peculiar motion of the jaw, and she 
is said to have prided herself on the exploit not a 
little. The duchess remarks: “ This faculty is very 
singular, and I think she is the only person I ever 
knew who possessed it.” I have seen in my time 
several persons who could move their ears by a move¬ 
ment of the jaw, but in most instances the motion of 
the ear was comparatively slight. 

A muscular effect somewhat similar to this is that 
roduced by some persons who can at will erect the 
air of the head by movements of the scalp, pro¬ 
ducing voluntarily a x>ersonification of Dickens’s Mr. 
Traddles, or Cowper’s 

“ Kattorfelto, with his hair on end, 

At his own wonders, wondering for his bread.” 

I can recall but one instance of this faculty ; it was 
possessed in comical perfection by a second-rate actor 
on the Bath stage, where ho played his subordinate 
parts some fifty odd years ago. 

Another man I knew well who wore an enormous 
shock of raven hair, and who would allow himself to 
be lifted by the hair from the ground by any one who 
.was strong enough to do it, and to be swung to and 
fro like a pendulum, or to be dragged along the 
floor. 

When I was a young man, my avocations led mo 
frequently to Lincoln’s Inn. I would drop occa¬ 
sionally in at the Chancery Court, and havo a look at 
Lord Brougham as he sat leaning backwards, with his 
eyes closed, listening to the endloss droning and 
drumming of the lawyors mouthing, or rather mumb¬ 
ling, their interminable ploas. At first sight his 
lordship appeared to be asleep, but a close inspection 
would show you that the muscles at the tip of his 
nose were in a state of rapid and continual agitation. 
Therewas no motion of the nostrils, not the least, but an 
unceasing vibration of the small muscles terminating 
the organ, reminding me strongly of a captivo 
rabbit nosing at the wires of his hutch. Ilaving 
once remarked it, I naturally looked for it at each 
opportunity, and never missed seeing it save when 
his lordship was visibly occupied with the business 
Before hiih, either questioning counsel or witnesses 
or addressing the court. Of course he was not asleep 
as he lay back with closed eyes j indeed, it was well 

* P*r ua mouvement de muscles de la m&ohoire, l’iinperatrlce faisait 
tourner sou oreille presque en un cercle sutler. Ce mouvement de rota¬ 
tion n'est pas fort comprenable—msis elle en preside la possibility. — 

1 M Memoires de la Puchesse d'AbranWs/' vol, ill, p, 71. 


known that at such times he was wide awake, a&ft 
thoroughly mastered the business in hand. Though 
his lordship’s accomplishment, if it was one, is by no 
means common, it is not so rare as might be sup¬ 
posed, and I believe that many persons possess and 
exercise it without, so far as one can judge from 
observation alone, being conscious of it. While on 
the subject of the nose, I may state that I have known 
many persons who had no sense of smell, though 
possessing the other senses in perfection, and others 
to whom tho capability of sneezing was denied. 

The faculty of sleeping at will was one of the 
endowments of tho first Napoleon, who it is said 
could sleep any length of time, long or short, and 
awake at the timo, almost to the minute, he had 
resolved upon. This, however, it is most probable, 
was an acquired faculty; at any rate, it is one pos¬ 
sessed by most experienced seamen, and by others 
who, like seamen, have to tako their sleep by instal¬ 
ments. 

Among muscular movements not common, I have 
noticed several instances of persons who could throw 
back the four fingers of either hand until they stood 
quite perpendicular to the back of the hand and 
wrist. Other instances I have seen, though but 
a few, of persons who can project tho lower joint of 
tho thumb almost into the hollow of the palm. In 
neithor of these cases is the use or the ordinary 
symmetry of the hand at all affected. Of left-handed 
people we havo all seen many, and they abound 
among the working classes; but of the artibandist, 
or both-handed, that is, of persons who could do 
everything with either hand, and as well with ono as 
tho other, I have known but one in tho wliolo course 
of my life. This was an orphan boy who had had 
no parental care, but had boon left almost to himself 
from infancy. Quick, active, and sharp-witted, he 
had taught himself many things tolerably well, could 
draw fairly, could play the fiddle and tho flute, and 
wrote admirably and with unrivalled rapidity with 
either hand. 

Left-footedncss has not boen much noticed, but I 
can remember cortain Devonshire practitioners in tho 
ungentle art of sliin-kicking who in the days of my 
boyhood were notorious and redoubtable as t( left- 
leggers.” Whotlior this faculty might achieve dis¬ 
tinction among footballers I cannot say. 

There are many persons who, from causes they can 
never explain, have a repugnance, almost amounting 
to horror in some casos, for cortain animals. Some 
people cannot endure tho presence of a mouse or a 
rat, and undergo real tortures distressing to witness 
at the bare sight of them. Tho French general Junot, 
who was as cool as a cucumber amidst a storm of 
bullets, and would face the cannon’s mouth unmoved, 
would tako to his heels attli6 sight of alive frog, and 
would not recover his equanimity for hours. Others, 
again, are as much afflicted at tho sight of a cat, and 
are even aware of the presence of a cat in a room, 
although she bo hidden away out of sight. Tho 
antipathy of the fair sex for spiders, beetles, crickets, 
cockroaches, and tho whole tribe of crawlers and 
hoppers, is unfortunately too general, but, thanks to 
education, is not nearly so marked as it was. The 
study of these little pests is highly interesting, wd 
we should profit more by respecting their rights, 
when they do not infringe on ours, than by perse¬ 
cuting them to death. 

It is a very common thing to persons 

who have an unaccountable dislike w certain kinds 
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of food. I have known a man who could not touch 
mutton, however cooked, while he would eat heartily 
of any other meat. Some there are in whom the 
thought of eating hare or rabbit excites loathing ; 
some who would starve rather than eat shell-fish of 
any kind j and there are not a few to whom butter 
and cheese are abominations. Others are equally 
prejudiced against certain vegetables, but why or 
wherefore they can never tell you. 

Few things are less accountable for than tho pos¬ 
session or the want of an ear for nrtisic. Why is it 
that some have a perfectly correct musical ear, and 
others are totally destitute of any musical faculty ? I 
have known men, and women too, and I know some at 
the present time, who could never tell one tuno from 
another; and I have known infants of two years who 
repeated tunes correctly without being taught, and I 
have known a young man who would go to hear a 
new opera, and on returning home would play tho 
best part of it admirably on the piano. I have known 
many persons who could not distinguish harmony 
from discord, and others who, being capable of 
making the distinction, proferred tho discord to the 
harmony. Can it be, after all, that the love of har¬ 
mony is an acquired taste, inherited by us from our 
ancestors ? It would seem to be so, for we read in 
the journals of travellers, of peoples by no moans 
uncivilised whose music is excruciatingly painful to 
European ears, while supremely delightful to tho 
natives. One of Smollet’s characters, Mr. Tom Pipes, 
is described as having a natural genius for the com¬ 
position of discords—of course he liked discord. Is 
there any sound reason why anybody should not 
like it ? 

We have heard a good deal of late concerning 
what is rather inappropriately called colour-blindness 
—the want of a faculty for accurately distinguishing 
colours. The existence of such a want, and the 
importance attachable to it, was first brought into 
rominence some forty years ago, when railways 
ecame general. It was thon discovered that some 
of the engineers, guards, and drivers of locomotives 
could not see any difference between tiro rod and 
green or blue lights usod for signals. Accidents 
occurred from such failure on tlieir part, and they 
had to give place to others. Since then more atten¬ 
tion has been paid to the subject, and it is now suffi¬ 
ciently well known that this so-called colour-blindness 
is much more common than it was formerly supposed 
to be. Persons who have this defect can for tho 
most part seo as plainly and as well in all respects as 
others, with tho sole exception that they confound 
certain colours. It is supposable that, colours having 
their complementaries, they see, from some peculiar¬ 
ity in their organ of vision, the complementary colour 
when looking at the true one. I am led to this sup¬ 
position from tho following incidont. Some thirty 
years ago it happened to mo that, on coming out of 
a room brilliantly lighted, where I had spent several 
hours, and going into a cloak-room dimly lighted by 
a single candle, I became for somo minutes myself 
“ colour-blind.” Tho cloak I then wore was lined 
with a rather dark crimson stuff; on taking it down 
I saw the lining as a dull violet colour, and thinking 
I haS made a mistake was putting it back again. 
“That is your cloak, sir,” said the attendant. “ No,” 
I said, “mine has a red lining.^ “That is lined 
with red, sir.” The man was right, though I did 
not think so nor, until, approaching a stronger 

light, I sa^v the viotet hue gradually change to red 


under my view. I should not have mentfojied thia 
incident here had I not subsequently, found my own 
experience on this occasion corroborated^ hy that of 
other persons. May it not be that the sudden transi¬ 
tion from excess of light to comparative gloom may 
have brought about a temporary condition of the.eye¬ 
sight similar to that which is the normal condition of 
the so-called colour-blind ? 

Somewhat akin to this confusion as to colour is the 
incapacity of some persons to judge of form. There 
are people who cannot reognise a likeness, whether 
it be photographed or painted, when they see \t , and 
there are even some to whom pictorial representations 
of any kind are almost meaningless. I have known 
a lady, whose vision was not otherwise defective, mis¬ 
take a picture of tamo rabbits feeding, painted to 
tho life, for a group of kittens; and I knew a gen¬ 
tleman who, having his own wife painted by a first- 
rate artist, had not the slightest notion as to whether 
the picture resembled her or not, and had to refer the 
question for decision by his friends. 

There is a largo class of peculiarities to which 
people are subject, which, originating probably in 
unconscious imitation, have grown into settled habits 
so confirmed that they can hardly be got rid of. 
Another singular phase of conduct has to be noticed, 
and that is restlessness. A great French writer has 
said that half tho misfortunes of mankind arise from 
man not being able to sit still in a room. I do not 
know how that may be, and therefore shall not 
endorse the dictum, but I do know that there is a not 
innumerous class of persons to whom sitting still and 
doing nothing is little short of torture. 

Somebody has said that our habits are ourselves. 
That sounds not unlike truth, and if it be true, wo 
cannot do better than look well to the habits we form 
and indulge in, and do our best to reform what is 
wrong, and, coveting “ earnestly the bosf gifts,” cul* 
tivato carefully what is right and good. 

jourukula_Librai 

Kangri 

Varieties. 

Petty Cash. —It is of advantage to have some ladies on tho 
School Hoards, as their advice may be of service in managing 
schools for girls. Bnt when they meddle w ith business matters 
they find they have to learn some tilings, of which a curious in¬ 
stance occurred at the closing meeting of the last London $ch©oi 
Hoard. The sum of £400 petty cash being voted to remain in 
the hands of the treasurer, Miss Helen Taylor asked how so 
large a sum could be called petty cash. She was told that it 
was necessary the Board should provide for the weekly salaries, 
which would have to bo met before the Finance Committee was 
reconstituted, and, therefore, it was proposed to vote that tho 
clerk should have 44 potty cash ” to pay—that is to say, money 
available for current use. The lady probably thought she had 
discovered another example of the reckless expenditure of the 
School Board, but it was a 44 mare’s nest. ' 

The Empress Euuenie’s Oukiin.—T he Countess de Montijo, 
mother of the Empress Eugenie, who died in Madrid in Novem¬ 
ber, at the ago of eighty-six, was of Scottish extraction. Her 
"reat-great-grandfather, a Kirkpatrick, died on the scaffold in 
1715 in consequence of having joined the rebel forces under 
Charles Edward. His son emigrated and settled at Ostend, and 
the family afterwards passed into Spain and settled, in the south. 
There the now deceased countess’s lather was residing when the 
brother of the Count of Montijo and Teba married her. This 
elder brother dying without issue, the husband of tho now 
deceased countess succeeded to tho title. The Spanish law 
makes it necessary to inquire into the descent of any lady before 
she can be espoused by a Spanish noble, and certificates word 
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obtained from Scotland showing that she belonged to the family of 
Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, and that her ancestor had been created 
a baron by Alexander n of Scotland. From these parents the 
Fiinpress EugeniA inherited the title of Duchess de Teba. The 
Counts of Montijo and Teba were of the same origin as the Dukes 
of Medina-Sidonia, the family name of both being Guzman. In 
1633 Dona Luiza Francesca do Guzman, daughter of Don Juan 
Peres de Guzman, eighth Duke of Medina-Siaonia, married Don 
John, then Duke of Braganza, and afterwards John iv, King of 
Portugal The Counts of Montijo and Teba appear among the 
most illustrious warriors of Spain in many past generations, back 
as for as 1492 ; and during the wars of the first French Empire 
the owners of the title fought under the standard of Napoleon. 
Teba is famous as the placo at which Sir James Douglas, on his 
way to the Holy I^nnd with the heart of the Bruce, lost his life 
while fighting against the Moors. 

Caution to Widowers and Widows. —A curious story 
reported from Lucca, among other lessons, advises caution as to 
second marriages in certain circumstances. Some years ago a 
native of Casamaggiore emigrated to America, leaving behind 
him his wife and two children. Shortly after his arrival in the 
States, where he promptly found lucrative employment, ho sent a 
hundred lire to the priest of his native place, to be by him conveyed 
to his family. A few months later this remittance was followed 
by a second of a thousand lire ; and, at subsequent periods, 
other sums were forwarded in the same manner, to the total 
amount of twenty-live thousand lire, or one thousand pounds. 
The priest, however, to whom all this money was transmitted, 
put it in his own pocket. One day, having come to the con¬ 
clusion that ho had derived sufficient profit from his agency, he 
sent for the woman and informed her, with many consolatory 
reflections, that her husband was dead. About the same time 
he wrote to the emigrant, stating that the latter’s wife and 
children had succumbed to an epidemic which hail all but de¬ 
populated Casamaggiore, and inclosed in his letter an official 
certificate of their death and burial. It appears that, after a 
while, the emigrant, believing himself to be a widower, married 
again. Ho prospered in business, became a wealthy man, and, 
a few months ago, determined to revisit the place of his birth. 
In due time he arrived with liis second wife and family at 
Casamaggiore, where he took up his quarters at the principal 
inn. Strolling out to look up some of his old acquaintances, a 
little beggar boy followed him, importuning him for alms. 
Something in the child’s appearance arrested his attention. lie 
asked the boy his name, and found him to be his own son. Furthor 
inquiry soon elicited the fact that his wife and two children 
were living, but ill the utmost poverty and distress. The 
reverend ombezzler, when confronted with his victims, offered 
to refund the twenty-live thousand lire ; but theafiair had come 
to the knowledge of the police authorities, who refused to permit 
any compromise, and arrested the holy man, against w horn 
proceedings were taken by the State. 

Mr. Bright on Emigration. —Writing from Rochdale to 
a correspondent in Sheffield, Mr. Bright says : “ Emigration is a 
question on which it ishavdlysafe to give advice, so much depends 
on the emigrant—on his health, his character, his means, 
his family. For workers in iron and in all the metals the States 
are a better field than any of our colonics, as they offer n greater 
and'more varied field of employment. For men connected with 
the land, as farmers or labourers, Canada and the States are 
much the same, except that in the north the winter is so severe, 
but this is moderated as you go south. I hear good accounts of 
Nebraska and Colorado, and there is room for millions. New 
Zealand has a fmo climate, much superior to that of North 
America, but the distance is great, and the cost of going is conse¬ 
quently great. I should say that a young man, healthy, active, 
steady, and sensiblo, may do well ; and a man with a family 
may do well for his cliildron, though he may have to face some 
rough work and hardships.” 

Smithies Memorial Fountain. —The public drinking- 
fountain recently erected in remembrance of Mrs. Smithies, 
mother of T. B. Smithies, of the ‘‘British Workman,” was a 
happily conceived form of memorial to “an excellent woman,” 
whose goad deeds included kindness to animals as well as earnest 
philanthropy. The fountain was opened by Lady Burdett- 
Coutts and many friends of the temperance cause, as well as 
those who respected the good old lady on other grounds. The 
granite square block is surmounted by an obelisk, twenty-one 
feet long, said to be the largest monolith in the metropolis 
except Cleopatra’s Needle. At the base are four carved stone 
basins, into which flow constant streams of water, and upon 
the principal face of the square block forming the base is the 


following inscription in gilt letters : “ Erected in affectionate.* 
remembrance of Mrs. Catharine Smithies, of Earlham Grove, 
Wood Green, founder of the * Band of Mercy ’ movement, and 
presented by her family and friends for the use of the public.’' 
On the remaining three sides of the stone may be read the fol¬ 
lowing appropriate Scriptural texts: “Whosoever drinketb °f 
this water shall thirst again: but whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst.”—Johniv. 13,14. 
“ For God so loved tho world, that He gave His only begotten* 
^on, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.”—John iii. 16. “Add to temperance 
godliness.”-—2 l’eter i. 6, 6. Tho total cost of the memorial, 
w f e are told, w r as about £800. 

School Board Economy. —We have heard much about the 
wasteful expenditure of some School Boards, even when the 
educational rates are trifling compared with other taxes and 
rates less directly of public benefit. But this hard economy of the 
London School Board is excessive in some respects. It appears that 
the Chairman’s labours, which equal thoso of the head of a great 
Government department, are given gratuitously. At the close 
of the last session of the letiiiug Board, Mr. A. Mills, m r., in 
moving a vote of thanks to the Chairman, said : “ The Board 
knew, and the informed part of the public knew, that Sir Charles 
lteed’s services on the London School Board w’ero wholly honorary, 
and Sir Chariesgave services the like of w hich on other boards were 
remunerated by large salaries. Tho least tho Board could do in 
acknowledgment of Sir Charles Reed’s energetic and moat 
valuable services was to give him grateful thanks.” Canon 
Money, in seconding the motion, said that the public outside could 
scarcely realise the magnitude of tho work carried out by the 
Board, though they appreciated the appeal made to the rate¬ 
payers’ pockets. The most prominent among the unselfish and 
zealous members had been the Chairman, and they had no other 
hope of recompense than what they received from their con¬ 
sciences, and what they might receive from the future gratitude 
of the men and women of England. He had never known a 
public department better organised and carried on than the 
London School Board, and much of this excellent organisation 
w r as due to the Chairman. 


Cockles and Mussels. —The cockles in Moreeambe Bay 
alone are wortli about £20,000 a year to the fishermen, and yet 
there appears to be no diminution in the yield of the fishery. 
But mussels in England are annually decreasing in abundance, 
in consequence of which the line fisheries are suffering from the 
want of bait. 

Newspaper Editors.— The “ Times,” in its obituary memoir 
of Mr. Delane, who had been for thirty-six years editor-in-chicf, 
says :—“ The work of an editor can only be appreciated by those 
who have had the fortune to have had some little experience of 
it. The editor of a London daily newspaper is held answerable 
for every word in forty-eight, and sometimes sixty, columns. 
The merest slip of the pen, an epithet too much, a wrong date, a 
name misspelt or with a wrong initial before it, a mistake as to 
some obscure personage only too glad to seize the opportunity of 
showing himself, the misinterpretation of some passage perhaps 
incapable of interpretation, the most trifling offence to the 

} >ersonal or national susceptibility of those wl*> do not even pro- 
ess to care for the feelings of others, may prove not only dis¬ 
agreeable, but even costly mistakes ; but they are among the 
least of the mistakes to which an editor is liable. As it is im¬ 
possible to say what a night may bring forth, and the most im¬ 
portant intelligence is apt to be the latest, it will often find him 
w ith none to share his responsibility, without advisers, and with 
colleagues either pre-engaged on other matters or no longer at 
hand. The editor must be on the spot till the paper is sent to 
the press, and make decisions on which not only the approval of 
the British public, but great events, and even great causes, may 
hang. All the more serious part of his duties has to be dis¬ 
charged at the end of a long day’s w'ork, a day of interruptions 
and conversations, of letter-reading and letter-writing, when 
mind and body arc not what they wore twelve hours ago, and 
wearied nature is putting in her gentle pleas. An editor cannot 
husband his strength for the night’s battle with comparative 
repose in the solitude of a study or tho freshness of green fields. 
He must see the world, converse with its foremost or busiest 
actors, be open to information, and on guard against error. All 
this ought to be borne m mind by those who complain that 
journalism is not infallibly accurate, just, and agreeable. Their 
complaints are like those of the court lord who found fault with 
the disagreeable necessities of waifare.” 
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RKNT-DAY TO-MORROW. 


NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 

BY TUB RRV. T. 8 . MILLINGTON, AUTHOR OF “ BOY AND MAN,* 
“ LOMBARDY COURT," KTO. 

CHAPTER IX, —•SCIENCE. 

Yet hold! the eel o t science by the tail. 

-Pope. 
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ENT-DAY to-morrow^!' safiL'Mr. Bro.wnlow to 
; wife, as he toot hi^pjace lit the supper- 
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table opposite to her, with Michael on one side and 
Lizzie on the other. “ Rent-day to-morrow! I 
It would have been evident even to a stranger, 
from the manner in which he spoke, that the worthy 
farmer was prepared for it, and could look forward 
to the occasion with the satisfaction which honest men 
usually feel when they are about to discharge a debt. 

<< I suppose you will go on as ^ usual r Mrs. 
Brownlow answered, with a note of 'interrogation in 
her Voice 

prior Orb penny. 
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“ No doubt we shall, though it will be a duil ,6|he 
lor many of us,” the farmer answered. “ We tpiall 
feel the difference. The new man ” (John Brownlow 
never called Mr. Neville squire)—“the new man will 
not want to make any changes, I dare say. He will 
leave matters pretty much to the butler in the house 
and to the steward out of it. He knows very little 
about old customs, and cares less; and as to the 
property, all he wants is to get his rents regularly. 
He has been waiting here for this occasion, and is 
going off to the Continent again as soon as he can 
get his pookets filled.” 

“ It is a good thing, if he is to have the property, 
that he should know his tenants by sight, at all 
ovents,” Mrs. Brownlow answerod. 

“ They will have an opportunity of speaking to 
him to-morrow. A landlord ought to know some¬ 
thing about his land and the people who live on it. 
He has not paid us a visit since ho camo here, nor 
anybody else, so far as I can learn.” 

“ Except tho Chamberlains,” said Michael. “ He 
called on them the day after they arrived, and stayed 
a long whilo.” 

“I don’t suppose he will want to interfero much 
either with tho land or tho tenants,” Mr. Brownlow 
remarked. “ Chamberlain will have pretty much his 
own way, I dare say.” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder if ho woro to raise tho rents 
all round,” said Michael. “ I have heard it talked 
about already.” 

“Baiso the rents!” said Brownlow tho older; 
“raise the rents! Ah, people must talk; and it 
seems*to me they take pleasuro in saying unpleasant 
things. I don’t believo a. word of it. Mr. Neville 
may be very well satisfied if he can got his rents 
paid up in full as they stand, without talking of a 
rise. Farmers liavo had very trying times lately, as 
we all know to our cost. I don’t expect tho new 
man will do as the squiro did last year and the year 
before — return ton per cent, to the tenants all 
round, because, as ho said, it was only fair and just 
that he should boar his part in the losses they sus¬ 
tained from bad seasons, and cattle-plague, and so 
on; things which wero beyond their helping; but 
—talk of raising rents! there are some of the 
tenants who will find it difficult to meet their pay¬ 
ments as it is. I doubt there may be ono or two 
defaulters to-morrow. I should not liko to be in 
such a case myself.” 

“No, father, I should think not, indeed,” Michael 
answered, with his customary snort. It was a way he 
had of expressing his feelings, whether of disdain for 
others or of satisfaction with himself, and came out 
on all occasions, almost unconsciously. Mrs. Brown¬ 
low, who loved her children doarly, but was not 
altogether blind to their faults, looked up at him 
for a moment, and would have said something, but 
her husband interrupted hor. 

“ Five-and-jtwenty years I have been tenant here,” 
Mr. Brownlow said, in a musing strain; “ and my 
father occupied the land just as long before me. To¬ 
morrow will be our fiftieth rent-day.” 

“ A golden wedding,” said his wife, “ between the 
Goshen and tho Brownlows.” 

“The Grange it used to be in those days,” Brown¬ 
low answered ; “ but I like the Goshen better. Yes, 
a silver wedding you may call it for myself, and a 
golden one for tho family.” 

“ A golden one for the squire, anyhow,” said 
Michael. 
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“ I only wish he were alive to see It, 1 * said his 
father. 

“Tho new squire, I moan,” Michael answered. 

“ He’ll handle the cash to-morrow. You have paid 
a pretty good sum to the Thorntons, first and last, 
father; enough to buy the Goshen out and out, twice 
over.” 

“Yes, Michael, I have; many thousands; and never 
a day in arrear.” 

“ It’s something to be proud of,” said Michael. 

“ Something to be thankful for,” his mother inter¬ 
posed. “We must not forget whore the money came 
from, Michael.” 

“ Father has had to work hard for it; and you too, 
mother; to say nothing of myself.” 

If Michael said nothing of himself, it might havo 
been seen, from the way ho drew himself up and 
snorted, that it was not because he thought nothing. 

“ Yes; wo havo all had to work for it,” said 
Brownlow. 

“Work alone would not have brought it, though, 
would it dear ? ” his wife rejoined. 

“No,” said Michael, answering for his father. 
“We understand our business; that’s secret of 
it; though we might of course go to work more 
scientifically, and got more out of tho land. We havo 
capital at our back too ; and that’s another important 
point. No man can get on at farming without 
capital. The reason such men as Darker and Jenkins 
come to grief with their farms, is that they do not 
make agriculture a study and a science, but go on 
just like any day-labourer, without intelligence and 
without change. Darker is going to give up his 
farm at Michaelmas, and it will bo a wonder if 
Jenkins does not follow his example soon. A man 
must have scienco if ho is to got on.” 

“ Science won’t do it, either, Michael,” his mother 
said again; “ not by itself, at all events.” 

“ And capital, capital, of course. Without capital 
one Cannot wait for the markets, but must sell at 
the first turn, and take what one^can get.” 

“ You won’t understand mo, Michael,” said his 
mother, “or perhaps you don!t'considor. Neither 
labour, ilor scienco, nor capital, nor all theso put, 
together will ensuro success without God’s blessing .J 
I do not like to hear you drawing comparison^* 
between ourselves and other folks, as if wo were 
better than they because we are more prosperous. 
Of course industry is the great thing in farming as 
woll as in all other occupations ; but then industry is 
a duty, and not a thing to boast of particularly. I 
never heard that Darker was an idle man, and Jenkins 
we all know works as hard as any day-labourer. A 
man ought not to be despised because he is unsuccess¬ 
ful. The seasons have been so trying lately, and the 
weather so unfavourable, and wages so high, and 
prices so low, that it is no wonder some of us should 
find it difficult to clear the rent.” 

“Do not say us, mothor, please,” said Michael; 
“and as for the w r eathor and wages and so on, we 
have all the same hindrances to contend with.” 

“ Not exactly, Michael; our farm is better situated 
than any other on the estate, as you know. The land 
is better, and tho buildings are more convenient, and 
it has many advantages in every way.” 

“And ought to,” said Michael; “don’t wd pay a 
higher rent for it, and pay it regularly .too 

“Yes; but good tend, if high rented, 1$ tetter 
than poor land at Bhlf the price. I have heard you 
say so many a^tim$* Browiklow; haven’t I, aeftr ? ” 
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“Yes,” said Mr. Brownlow, answering her appeal. 
“ Poor land is dear at any price; it is not worth 
farming.” 

“I ao not agree with that,” said Michael. He 
often differed in opinion with his father, *and did 
not hesitate to say so. He liked to give him instruc¬ 
tion and advice, though the old man seldom paid much 
attention to it, preferring to go on in his own practical 
way, leaving it to his son to work out his more 
advanced theories by himself. “I don’t agree with 
that,” ho said, twirling his moustache — another 
modern institution in tho farmhouse. “ It depends 
who farms it. Poor land ought to be almost as 
profitable as rich, if it wore well managed. Father 
shakes his head, and so would most people about 
hero ; but wo have ways and means that you—that 
you—” 

‘ 1 That we ignorant old clodhoppers don’t under¬ 
stand,” his father said, half serious, half in jest; “ is 

fffifcit?” 

“ No, sir,” he answered, turning very rod; “ I did 
not mean anything of that sort, of course; but you 
know, father, I did learn something at tho college, 
and it is wonderful what scienco can do with poor 
land; you would not bolieve it unless you saw it.” 

“ I do not want to see it, Michael; I prefer to soo 
a good rich soil that can be managed like our own 
farm; it is ono of tho best on tho estate, as I said 
before, and I flatter myself I do the best with it.” 

“Well,” said Michael, “if we have the best, wo 
aro best entitled to it, considering how long we have 
held it.” 

“ Truo enough in one way,” Mrs. Brownlow 
answered; “it would bo very hard for us to be turned 
out of it after having had it in tho family for half a 
century. But then you see, Michael, we have had 
tho advantage of it all that while. Supposo wo had 
had Windy Gorse up on tho hill yonder, or Bushy 
Pastures down in tho flat, wo might have been 
getting poorer instead of holding our own and 
putting by something, as, by God’s help, we have 
done.” 

“As for being turned out,” said Mr. Brownlow, 
who had till now gone on quietly with his supper, 
taking very little part in tho conversation—“as for 
Ijping turnod out, I hope there’s no chance of that; 
ttjtd though I should be the last person in the world 
* tVforget that a man’s success depends upon a higher 
Power, and that we should nover have any crops at 
or any return for our labour and money—and 
science, Michael, science—if it were not given to us 
by the bounty of Heaven, yet I do think we are 
entitled to a little credit for our good management 
and diligence, rising up early, and late taking rest, 
and all that. You won’t deny that, mother, I hope; 
and if you did, I should argue tho question for your 
sake. For just look at your dairy; at it, you are, 
from daybreak till late at night, and it is a show for 
anybody to look at. I never saw a dairy equal to it. 
And what’s the consequence ? You have got a name 
' in the market; the shopkeepers run after you and 
Sgive you your own price without a word, glad to get 
ypur butter and everything else for their customers. 
,^here is some credit in all that, I say, as well as 
profit.’’ 

. “ % didn’t do it all myself, John,” said Mrs. Brown- 
, lowy coldttring to the eyes with.pleasure. “I could 

not/fiotr that we have sojbo milk. Jane 
, is a good^servant, and c^ manage almOst as well as 
‘'lean,” 
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mistresses make good servants. You 
trafhed her up and made her what she is. I have 
some good servants on the farm too; John Frost, 
for instance, and Geoffrey Archer, and we all pull 
together and do our best, and that’s how we prosper: 
Yes, we do prosper, I am glad to say, and we ought 
to prosper, and I am proud of it.” 

“ Just one word more, John, dear, and then you 
will be complete—one word more.” 

“Oh yes, I know— thankjul; that’s of course. 
Still, I will say we do our work well, and wo ought 
to have something to show for it.” 

“ Of course we ought,” said Michael; “we have a 
right to expoct it and to look for it.” 

“Yes, Michael, you have, because of the proinise; 
only I wish we could all of us remember where the 
blessing comes from, and how helpless wo should be 
without it. There’s an * ought ’ at the beginning and 
another at the end of everything we do. We ought 
to do our duty whatever state of life we are placed 
in, and wo ought to be thankful for success when we 
have done it. If we are idle, we deserve to lose and 
to suffer; but if we work well, it is God’s providence 
and promise that makes the earth to yield her 
increase. Don’t say we ought to prosper, Michael, 
in that offhand way ; it does not seem right.” 

Michael snorted, and would have replied, but his 
father interposed. 

“ Don’t answer your mother,” he said; “ don’t get 
to arguments. It’s all right as she expresses it. Of 
course it is, of course.” 

Michael tilted his chair back against the wall and 
looked from ono comer of the room to the other, 
whistling under his breath and twirling his moustache. 
Ho lot it be known that he did not agree either with 
his father or his mother, but foroboro to answer them. 
It was not tho sort of conversation to interest him 
much ; it was not scientific. Such maxims were all 
very well, but they had no practical bearing, accord¬ 
ing to his views. It might bo very good theology, 
but what had theology to do with farming ? Divine 
Providence was a tiling of course; he was ready to 
admit that, but there was no need to say so much 
about it. 

Presently Michael and his sister retired for the 
night, but John Brownlow and his wife sat for some 
time, one on each side of the hearth, with their eyes 
fixed upon the embers. For a long time neither of 
them spoke, but they sat there, thinking, thinking, 
thinking. 

What were they both thinking about ? 

CHAPTER X.—FOREBODINGS. 

I know not how It is. 

But a foreboding presses on my heart 
At times, until I sicken.— Proctor. 

“Wuat is the matter, mother?” John Brownlow 
asked his wife, observing the look of care which over¬ 
shadowed her face as she gazed fixedly upon the 
dying embers. “What are you thinking of? It is 
not rent-day that troubles you, I know.” 

She looked at him without answering, then turned 
her eyes again towards the hearth and sighed un¬ 
consciously. 

“ Wo have a great deal to be thankful for, I 
know,” said her husband, recurring to the subject of 
their conversation with Michael. “ You think we are 
not so grateful as we ought to ha? ” 

“ No, John; no dear, it is not that; only, as you 

f8 
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^mention it, I wish Michael would be a littlemore of 
our way of thinking. He is too much set up about 
this science. He is a good, industrious lad, and 
wonderfully clever, too ” (glancing at the framed and 
.glazed certificate). “He has made good use of his 
advantages, and will do well in his business. But he 
is not so serious-minded as I should like to see him. 
He thinks he can carry everything before him, and 
forgets where his strength lies.” 

“ You can’t put old heads upon young shoulders,” 
said Brownlow. 

“ No, John ; and I should not wish it; but young 
men may be humble-minded and religious as well as 
their elders. Michael has a loose way of talking, 
which distresses me; and if any one drops a word 
unguardedly that seems to favour his ideas, he catches 
it up directly and runs away with it.” 

“ 1 Anyone’ means me, I suppose?” said her hus¬ 
band. 

Ht No, dear; only one has to be on one’s guard not 
to encourage him in his careless way of thinking.” 

“I don’t believe there’s really any harm in 
Michael,” Mr. Brownlow said, after a few moments. 
“ You never hear him say anything wrong or slighty 
about religion. Of course I would not allow that, 
and he knows it. He will be more in earnest as he 
grows older. He is very useful to me on the land, 
and science, in its right place, may be a great help. 
Some day or other I shall give up the farm to him, 
as my father did to mo. Michael will be the third 
generation, as one may say, that has lived here. It 
is almost as if the property were our own, except for 
the rent we have to pay. And yet neither my father 
nor I ever had a lease. Just yearly tenants at six 
months’ notice, that’s all. No,” he added, with 
rather more seriousness; “ no; no lease; no need 
for one between the old squire and me as long as lie 
lived.” 

“ We hardly know young Mr. Nevillo yet,” Mrs. 
Brownlow said, replying to her husband’s thoughts, 
rather than to liis words. “ Ho has never lived on the 
property, and may not think so much of them that 
have. He will not want to interfere with us, though, 
I dare say. ne will not be willing to disturb us 
after we have been here so long.” 

“ Why, mother, what are you thinking of? ” said 
Brownlow, uneasily. “ That’s the second time to-night 
that you have spoken so. You don’t really think we 
are going to be turned out of house and home, do 
you ? What has put that into your head ? ” 

Mrs. Brownlow had been, a day or two before, to call 
on Mrs. Chamberlain, and had listened to a string of 
oc«ftplaints about her “ residence.” Although very 
little""had been said about the Grange, except that 
it was a pretty object in the landscape and soemed to 
be a nice house, Mrs. Brownlow had an instinctive 
fear that the new steward’s wife had begun to covet 
it. A rumour to the same effect was current among 
the servants. Spilby had been to the Goshen on 
some pretence or other, and had been looking about 
her, asking questions and dropping hints, which had 
reached Mrs. Brownlow’s ears. 

“ New men have new ways,” she said, in answer 
to her husband’s question. “The young squire— ” 

“ Don’t call him by that name,” said Brownlow ; 
“‘The man in possession,’ that’s his title at pre¬ 
sent.” 

“I suppose he is the squire, though,” she an¬ 
swered. 

“Never mind what he is or isn’t; he will 


be cautious what he does at first if he^wise. He 
may want to raise the rents, perhaps, but he will 
have to wait for better times before he does even that.' 
He will not venture to disturb an old tenant; not till 
he feels himself more firmly settled in his own place, 
at all events.” 

Mr. Brownlow thrust his chair back as he spoke, 
as if the chimney corner, where the fire was nearly 
out, was too warm for him, and beat a tattoo on the 
floor with his foot, then rose and paced about the 
room with his hands in his pockets. For a while, 
neither he nor his wife made any further remark, but 
each could see how much the other was disturbed. 

“ Come,” said Brownlow, at last; “ it is bedtime 
and past. And yet I don’t feel as if I should sleep 
to-night somehow.” 

Mrs. Brownlow took up her candle, and having 
seen to the cupboard and the keys, left the room. 
Mr. Brownlow continued to pace to and fro. No, he 
did not feel sleepy. His wife’s conversation had 
stimulated fears and doubts which he had endea¬ 
voured hitherto to combat, or at least to dissemble. 
He halted now and then in his march, to reflect, utter¬ 
ing an impatient “Pshaw! nonsense! ridiculous!” 
but with a cloud upon his brow and a feeling of 
anxiety at his heart which ho was loth to confess 
even to himself. Could Mrs. Brownlow have heard 
anything to excite her fears ; or was'sho giving way 
like himself to unreasonable forebodings? Was it 
possible that any ground could oxist for the doubts 
which had now evidently taken possession of her 
mind? 

Mr. Brownlow had been born at the Goshen, and 
had always thought that he should die there and 
leave it to his son. He seemed to have a proscriptive 
right to the place. Ho paid his rent regularly, and 
farmed the land creditably and successfully; and 
Michael was prepared to march with tlio times and 
bring in all sorts of new scientific implements and im¬ 
provements if necessary. What more could be re¬ 
quired ? Yet lie could not divest himself of some 
uneasiness as he reflected upon the change which had 
taken plaeo and which might easily lead to others. 

“ Well,” he said, at length, “ ront-day to-morrow. 
Wo shall perhaps know more then. I shall see this 
now man and make his acquaintance. After all, he 
is only the landlord. Thore is Ono above who has 
him in His hand, and who can overrule all his inten¬ 
tions, whatever tlioy may be. I do not put my trpst ' 
in landlords. The God of Providence has kept mo 
all my life long, and He will not forsake me now. 
I’ll leave it all to Him! ” 

The large family Bible—once his father’s pride— 
which had boon opened morning and evening without 
fail for “ two generations,” was lying on a sido-table; 
and John Bro\ynlow went to it, and laid his hand 
upon it almost unconsciously. Thore was his trust. 
Although lie might be disposed sometimes to ^fost 
himself a little, it was but a passing infirmity, ne 
had built up the hopes and habits of his life upon a 
sure foundation, and, whother in troublo or in joy, ■ 
had rested upon it constantly. As he now returned 
to it, he was enabled to cast off the care from liis 
mind as if he had been throwing away a load from 
his shoulders, and went upstairs to bed, full oftfrave 
but comfortable thoughts. 

“It is wonderful how light I feel,” he Said to 
himself, as he paused fd* ^moment on the*landing. 
“A little care is g<5bd-for|fcWn, when there is such a 
pleasant relief, to follow* ? 



SOME SCOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS. 

I.—THE OLD SCOTTISH MINISTER. 


I N every estimato of Scottish character and humour 
the old minister furnishes a singular variety of 
illustrations, marking a very distinct and individual 
typo. Among ministers of all orders, and especially 
in a time not very far remote, there was much 
more of a brotherly resemblance than a brotherly 
difference; for they might belong to the Estab¬ 
lishment, or not; they might belong to the “ United 
Presbyterian/’ the “Relief,” or the “Antiburgher” 
communions, but they were all scholars and men 
of education; they wore versed in their “humani¬ 
ties ; ” the framework of their theology was uni¬ 
formly built up from the Confession of the West¬ 
minster Assembly, and their church government 
was uniformly Presbyterian. Thus thoy all re¬ 
sembled each other, and from their number it 
is very easy to distinguish many rich and rare 
originals, but the uniformity of the type holds even 
in circumstances which seem to differ. 

Nor was this national type Presbyterian only. 
Episcopacy and Prelacy have been supposed to be, 
until very recently, especially hateful to the Scottish 
mind; but John Skinner, tho Episcopal clergyman 
of Longside, in Aberdeenshire, for sixty-four years 
during the last century, was as true to the type as any 
whose ecclesiastical relations we have indicated, lie 
was the friend of Robert Burns, and tho author of the 
famous and inspiring Scotch song, or reel, “Tulloch- 
gorum ; ” but lie was the author also of a singularly 
interesting “Dissertation on the Shekinali, or Divine 
Presenco with tho Church or People of God,” and 
ono of tho longest and most learned of the Expo¬ 
sitions of “the Song of Solomon.” For upwards 
of half a century he lived in his “ manse,” a 
little low-thatched abode, “far from tho madding 
crowd ; ” far apart from any public road, in a district 
of* Scotland far removed from any animating local 
scenery: his romantic retreat was a sedgy bunt, 
or brook, which, without the semblance of a current, 
served as a fence on one side to his garden. His 
manse stood in a dreary plain, almost two miles 
square, in which neither tree, nor stono, nor shrub, 
unloss a straggling hush of broom deserved tho 
name, was to be seen, and there it was his con¬ 
solation, “My taper never burns in vain.” The 
light was always at night shining in his window; 
he^never permitted curtain or shutter to inter- 
c4Rr its rays. He used to say, “ It may cheer some 
roaming youth or solitary traveller, since the Polar 
Star is not truer to its position than is the position 
of the Lmshart (the name of his house) in its rise 
and setting true to the Buchan Hind.” He used to 
gay, while there was a chance of any human creature 
traversing the Langgate he could not bear to go to 
bed. r \f John Skinner, with his humour, his strait 
theology, his benevolent common-sense, has always 
^seemeaafine specimen of |he old Scottish minister, 
although of a commmffcm^trhi ( Qli >as never been 
acceptable to the Scottish ' 


The biographies of such men are innumerable. A 
charming picture Dr. Norman Macleod gives of his 
father’s life among the old hills of Morven; and it 
may probably stand as a beautiful photograph of 
many a Scottish minister in his relation to his house¬ 
hold and his parish. “ Were I asked,” says the son, 
“ what there was in my father’s teaching and train¬ 
ing that did us all so much good, I would say, both 
in regard to him and my beloved mother, that it was 
love and truth. They were both so real and human. 
No cranks, twists, crotchets, isms, or systems of any kind, 
but loving, sympathising; giving a genuine blowing up 
when it was needed, but passing by trifles, failures, 
infirmities, without making a fuss. The liberty they 
gave was as wise as the restraint they imposed. 
Their home was happy, intensely haj>py. Chris¬ 
tianity was a thing taken for granted, and not 
enforced with scowl and frown. I never heard my 
father speak of Calvinism, Arminianism, Presbyteri¬ 
anism, or Episcopacy, or exaggerate doctrinal differ¬ 
ences, in my life. I had to study all these questions 
after I left home. I thank God for his free, loving, 
sympathising, and honest heart. He might have 
made me a slave to any ‘ ism.’ He left me free to 
lovo Christ and Christians.” And this pleasant pic¬ 
ture of the manse of tho patriarchal minister of 
Morven reminds us of that other picture of the Scot¬ 
tish minister and his work, from the same pen, in 
the “Reminiscences of a Highland Parish,” for 
which, most likely, the ancient father furnished the 
original. 

Wo are apt to think of the old Scottish minister as 
usually living in wild scenes, amidst scattered moun¬ 
tain hamlets, amidst wide and far-spreading moors, 
amidst “ the sleep that is among the lonely hills,” the 
wail of plovers, and the songs of mountain streams. 
But this separation from cities, and from what is 
called cultivated society, must not, therefore, imply, 
in this instance, a character either less cultivated, or 
less powerful, or, in its sphere, less influential. 
“Strongest minds,” says Wordsworth, in his fine 
portrayal of just such a character as we are attempt¬ 
ing to delineate,— * * 

“ Strongest minds 
Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least.” 

There were remarkable oddities in the Scottish 
ministry in the times of old. Mr. Konnedy, in “ The 
Days of Our Fathers in Ross-shire,” recites, with ad¬ 
miration, the life of Mr. Sago, the pastor of the kirk 
of Lochcarron. He found his pariah in a state Of 
extreme depravity, and he made friends with the 
strongest man in the parish. “ Now, Rory,” he said,. 
“I’m the minister, and you must be my elder, and we 
must see to it that all the people attend church, * 
observe the Sabbath, and conduct themselves pro¬ 
perly.” So it seems to be true that between them 
they dragged the idlers into the church, looked the 
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door, and returned to catch more; then the minister 
mounted the pulpit. Bofy stood at the door with his 
cudgel, and the service proceeded. Mr. Kennedy 
says one of the earliest sermons was blessed to the 
• conversion of Rory; and the whole parish, beneath 
Mr. Sage’s pastorate, became remarkable for its 
orthodoxy of doctrine and behaviour. This is a story 
like that of our William Grimshaw, of Haworth, who 
used to go out on the Sabbath morning through his 
long-neglected parish, and literally compel the people 
to come into the church. Before long it was a new 
lace, and the good minister was as much loved as 
e had been first feared and then respected. 

Johnson, in his “ Journey in the Western Islands,” 
gives us fine glimpses of the old Scottish minister. 
Mr. Maclean, on tho Isle of Coll, he says, had the 
reputation of great learning. He was seventy-seven 
years old, but not infirm, with a look of venerable 
dignity, says Johnson, “ excelling what I remember 
in any other man; we found him,” continues tho 
doctor, “ in a hut—that is, a house of only one floor, 
but with windows and chimney, and not inelegantly 
furnished.” In Skye, he says of another clergyman, 
Mr. McQueen, “he was courteous, candid, sensible, 
well-informed, very learned; ” and ho speaks of the 
whole race of ministers, saying, “ I saw not one in 
the islands whom I had reason to think either 
deficient in learning or irregular in life.” Such were 
the men, the foundations of whose faith were laid 
amidst the silence of mountains and the roar of seas; 
there they learned 

“ To look on Nature with a humble heart; 

Self questioned, where it did not understand ; 

» And with a superstitious eye of love. ” 

Such scattered societies havo been favourable to 
the development of humour and originality of 
character. Polite society is more favourable to the 
cultivation of the conventional, and greatly takes 
away from the man, the doctor, or tho minister, that 
freedom of intercourse between classes which is the 
foundation of all true humour or naturalness of 
character. 

Dr. Macfarlane has given, in his vivid likeness 
of George Lawson, of Selkirk—the original of the 
Rev. Josiah Cargill in “ St. Ronan’s Woll ”—a piece 
of ministerial Scottish folk-lore as rich as Doan 
Ramey’s celebrated “Reminiscences.” Writing to 
Dr. Macfarlane, Thomas Carlyle says : “From your 
biography of Dr. Lawson, I gather a perfectly 
credible account of his character, course of life, and 
lal^uiw in the world ; and the reflection rises in mo 
thqHferhaps, there was not in the British Island a 
m^HRompletely genuine, pious-mindod, diligent, 
and iaithful man. Altogether original too ; peculiar 
to Scotland, and, so far as I can guess, unique even 
there and then. England will never know him out 
of any book, or, at least, it would take the genius of 
a Shakespeare to make him known by that method; 
but if England did, it might much, and wholosomely, 
astonish her. Seen in his intrinsic character, no 
simpler-minded, more perfect lover of wisdom do I 
know of in that generation. Professor Lawson, you 
may believe, was a great man in my boy circle; 
never spoken of but with reverence ana thankfulness 
by those I loved best. In a dim, but singularly conclu¬ 
sive way, I can still remember seeing mm—and even 
hearing him preach, though of that Tatter, except the 
fact of it, I retain nothing; but of the figure, face, 
tone, dress, I have a vivid impression (perhaps about 


my twelfth year, summer of 1807-—8)* It seems 
to me he had even a better face than in your frontis¬ 
piece—more strength, sagacity, shrewdness, simpli¬ 
city, a broader jaw, more hair of his own (I don’t 
much remember any wig); altogether a most super¬ 
lative, steel-grey Scottish peasant, and Scottish, 
Socrates of the period; really, as I now perceive, 
more like the twin brother of that Athenian Socrates 
who went about supreme in Athens in wooden shoes, 
than any man I have ocularly seen.” Such was 
George Lawson. He fulfilled his course among a 
people who had their homes on the banks of the 
Tweed, the Ettrick, the Yarrow, and tho Gala—among 
shepherds and farmers; they listened to his words, 
seated in the houso of God, on winter days, wrapped 
in their shepherds’ plaids, their shopherds’ dogs 
crouching at their feet, like silent and reverent 
hearers, too, till, tho sermon ovor, they started to 
their foot, wagged their tails, and marched out of 
the house with their masters. 

Tho old Scottish minister was remarkable for 
quaint drollery, which ofton partook of that dry and 
grim character which we have distinctly identified as 
a feature of Scottish humour in general. Mon notablo 
for absenco of mind were seldom found napping when 
the occasion came to waken their wit. Evidently in 
allusion to the doctor’s own wig, an impudent fop 
once dared to ask Dr. Lawson if he could tell him 
tho colour of the devil’s wig, and prompt came the 
doctor’s reply: “Oh, man,” said tho divine, “ yo 
maun be a puir tyke of a servant to huo served a 
master sae lang and no to ken tho colour o’ his 
wig.” Dr. Macfarlane, among his souvenirs, gives 
one of a Selkirk ministor — we believo Mr. 
Law, afterwards of Kirkcaldy—who was equally 
remarkable for wit and satiro, pioty and talent : 
Mr. Law was a well-known humourist, though an 
excellent man and diligent pastor. There was a 
sort of infidel and scoffing character in the town in 
which ho lived, commonly called Jock Hammon. 
Jock had a nickname for Mr. Law, which, though 
profano, had reforenco to tho well-known evangelical 
character of his ministry. “ There’s the Grace of God,” 
ho would say, as ho saw the good man passing by; 
and he actually talked of him undor that designation. 

It so happened that Mr. Law had, on ono occasion, 
consented to take the chair at some public mooting. 
The hour of meeting was past, tho place of meeting 
was filled, but no ministor appeared. Symptoms of 
impatience were manifested, when a voico was heard 
from ono cornor of the hall—“ My friends, thero 
will be no 1 Grace of God ’ horo this nicht! ” Just at 
this moment the door openod, and Mr. Law appeared, 
casting, as he entered, a rather knowing look upon 
Jock Hammon as Jock ojaculated those words. On 
taking tho chair Mr. Law apologised for being so 
late. “ I had,” he said, “to go into the country to 
preside at the examination of a village school, and 
really the young folks conducted themsolves so well 
that I could scarce get away from them. If you 
please, I will just give you a specimen of the exam¬ 
ination. I called up an intelligent-looking girl, 
and asked her if she had over heard of any one who 
had erected a gallows for another and who had been 
hanged on it himself? ‘Yes,’ replied tho girl; 
‘it was Haman.’ With that up started another 
little girl, and she said, ‘ jSh, minister, that’s no true. 
Hammon ’s no hanged yefo for I saw hinr at the * 
public-house door this. forenpda, and he was* Shearing 
like a trooper.’" (Upon this there was a considerable 
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tittering among the audience, and eyes were directed 
to the corner where Jock was sitting^ “You are 
both quite right, my dears,” said Mr. Law. “ Your 
Hainan was really hanged, as he deserved to be ; and ” 
(turning towards the other) “your Hammon , my 
* lambio, is no hanged yet , by * the Graoe o’ God/” 
ho added, with * a solemnity of tone which removed 
every thought of irreverence from the allusion. It 
might have reminded some present of the saying of 
the great English martyr, when ho saw a criminal led 
to execution, “ But for the grace of God, there goes 
John Bradford.” The mooting was awed at first by 
the solemnity of the rebuke, but then the humour of 
the thing tickled them, and, amid roars of laughter, 
Jock rushed out of the meeting, and, for a time at 
least, ho ceased to make the worthy ministor tho 
object of his scurrilous jokes. 

One of the most essential attributes of tho Scottish 
mind is its orderly, methodical, in a word, its logical 
character; this has often given to its preaching a 
bony appearanco, or eminently doctrinal method. It 
was very important that tho minister should fulfil 
those conditions, that he should bo “soun,” or sound. 
Some ministers had the roputation oven of being 
“ aufu soun,” and honce a more sprightly and flow¬ 
ing manner came to bo rogarded with suspicion. 
Alexander Fletcher, before ho went to London, was 
exceedingly popular at Stow. On the evening beforo 
he received “ tho call ” to become tlio co-pastor thoro 
with tho Bev. Mr. Kidstone, there had been some 
doubt as to tho perfect orthodoxy of liis views; but, 
on this occasion, ho preached a sermon to the delight 
and even surpriso of a great gathering of people. 
Coming down from the pulpit, and going into tho 
manse, Mr. Kidstone mot him and thankod him, 
saying with great suavity, “ Woel, Sandie, I must 
admit you’re vary ‘ soun/ but, oh, man! you’re no 
deep! ” 

A part of the usual duty of the Scottish minister 
was periodical pastoral visitation, which includod 
visitations during winch all the members of tho 
family wero supposed to submit to catechetical 
examinations. This work of examination has been, 
from timo immemorial, supposed to be kopt up from 
house to house, tho ministor taking certain districts, 
and usually announcing his route of visitation from 
tho pulpit on tho preceding Sabbath. This visit of 
tho ministor was often tho occasion of great alarm 
and preparation, and, perhaps, was conductod— 
whatovor may be the case now—very mechanically. 
Thero was examination in tho Catechism and the 
general routine of sound theology. The beadlo 
usually wont before tho ministor into tho district, to 
announce that, on such and such a day, ho would pay 
his visit. Sometimos, however, indolent ministers 
neglected this duty. A poor old deaf man resided 
in Fife; he was visited by his minister shortly after 
coming to his pulpit. The minister said he would 
often call and seo him; but time wont on, and ho 
did not visit him again until two years after, when, 
happening to go through tho street where the deaf 
man was living, he saw his wife at the door, and 
could therefore do no other than inquire for her 
husband. “Weel, Margaret, how is Tammas?” 
“None the better o’ you, was the rather curt reply. 
“ How ! how ! Margaret ? ” inquired the minister. 
“Oh, ye promised twa yea* syne to ca’ and pray once 
a fortnight wi* him, and^ytyltate ne’er darkened the 
dm * In* syne.”* “ don’t bp 

so short j I thought it wifo ii^IsO^ajy neoofisary to 


call and pray with Tammas, for he is sae deaf ye ken 
ho cannot hear me.” “But, sir,” said the woman, 
with a riding dignity of manner/“the Lord’s no 
deaf! ” And it is to be supposed the minister felt the 
power of her reproof. Of course, in these visitations, 
sometimes more humorous incidents occurred. Dr. 
Henderson, of Galashiels, in the course of one of 
his pastoral calls, came to the house of a woman who 
had lost her husband a short time before, and had 
been left with a large and non-productive family; 
naturally the minister inquired after the health of 
the household. “Weel,” said the woman, “we’re 
all richt, except puir Davie, he’s sair troubled wi’ a 
bad leg, and not fit for wark.” The doctor could not 
recollect who Davie was, but, as in duty bound, he 
prayed that Davie’s affliction might be blessed to him, 
and also that it might not be of long duration. But 
going home, and consulting his wife, he said, “ Davie, 
Davie! which of tho boys is Davie?” “Hoot, 
hoot! you ought to ken wha Davie is,” she replied. 
“ Davie is nae son, Davie is just tho cuddy ” (donkey). 

There are stories even of the Scottish minister 
which might go far to endorse Sydney Smith’s un¬ 
favourable and, as we shall surely show, unjust 
estimate of Scottisli humour, the sense of the ludi¬ 
crous in tho listener often arising from the absence 
of the sense of the humorous in the speaker. 
For such stories as tho following we are indebted not 
meroly to Scotchmen, but to Scotch divines. Thus 
we read of a minister who improved tho subject of 
the repentance of Peter, as lie was arrested by the 
crowing of the cock. “ Brethren, that cock was a 
messenger to Peter, and Peter afterwards became a 
kind of cock, or solemn messenger of warning, to 
others.” Tho preacher then proceeded to enumerate, 
in what he evidently thought was a strain of eloquence, 
others of tho apostles and early Christians whom he 
thought worthy of that high designation, and then 
came the climax, when, at tho highest pitch of his 
voice, and throwing out liis hands, he oxelaimed, 
“And, brethren, I, too, am a cock! ” And ho went 
on to give warnings and solemn messages accordingly. 

Absence of mind, however, sometimes produces 
results as awkward as absonce of humour. The Bev. 
Mr. Imlack, of Murroes, was an able man, but a very 
absent-minded ono, and onco, in a public servico of 
considerable importance, lie spoko of all ranks and 
degrees of persons, “from tho king on the dunghill 
to the beggar on the throne; ” but, suspecting rather 
than perceiving the mistake, lio proceeded instantly 
to amend liis orror by saying, “ No, my friends, I 
mean from the beggar on the throne to tho king on 
the dunghill.” 

Thero is probably no country in which theflpb&ter 
receives so much rospect, and respect of so high an 
order ; this is true of every communion in Scotland. 
Our readers need not to be informed that the service of 
the Scottish communions was utterly unadorned and 
unritualistic; but Lockhart, in his “Peter’s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk,” was not wide of the truth when he 
pointed out that, to the devout Presbyterian, the image 
of his minister,'and the idea of his superior sanctityatLd 
attainments, stand instead of the whole calendar of 
Catholicism; or all the splendid liturgies, chauntings, 
and pealing organs of our English cathedrals. The 
minister was the symbol of the faith, and, looking on 
his minister, says Lockhart, the Scotchman might, 
whether he were of the Old Presbytery, or ^ Old- 
light Anti-Burgher, or $ N$w:light Anti-Burgher, 
say with the Greek of old* 1 f It U not in wlde^reading 
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battlements, nor in lofty towers, that the security of 
our city consists. Men are our defence ! ” With all 
this, the Scottish ministers of the old time had much 
cheerfulness; the dourne%8 was of a far later growth. 
One writer before us, a century old, tells that “ Papa 
and mamma,” when ho was a boy, had invited a very 
important minister from Edinburgh to spend some 
days with them. “ It put me in a terrible fright, for 
I had formed * most awful idea of a minister. I 
thought of some gaunt-looking personage, with a 
bushy wig, and afl stiffness and formality. I was 
dreadfully alarmed lest he should examine me in the 
Longer or Shorter Catechism—for, to tell the truth, 
I knew no more of their contents than the first and 
third questions, * What is the chief end of man ? ’ 
and ‘ What do the Scriptures principally teach ? ’— 
when the servants announced the awful intelligence 
that the minister had come. I thought my heart 
would have leapt into my mouth, but my alarm was 
only for a moment; for, in place of seeing a gaunt, 
old, formal, sour Plum, as I expected, I found the 
most lively, frank, good-humoured personage I had 
ever met with.” 

And such we supjiose would be usually the account 
to be given of the Scottish minister ; with very much 
ecclesiastical decorum and official austerity, a blithe 
and cheerful person, able to command not less tho 
love and reverence of the young than the rcspei t and 
confidence of the old. 

Very naturally wo have only thought of tlio 
Scottish minister, or ministers, of past generations ; 
the present will be entitled to take their place by- 
and-by; but how long shall we have to wait before 
we have such another portrait as that of Dr. John 
Brown, of Edinburgh, by Iris gifted son, Dr. John 
Brown, in the “ Horse Subsecivao ” ? 

Perhaps the prejudice against reads^Vnions lingered 
longer in Scotland than in any other district. Until 
very recently the use of any manuscript would have 
been fatal to the cordial acceptance of any can¬ 
didate. 

“He’s a graund preacher,” whispered an old 
spinster to her sister on hearing a young minister for 
the first-time. “ Whist! Bell,” was the riqffy ; “he’s 
readin’! ” “Headin’, is he?” said the oulogist, 
changing her tone; “ paltry fellow ! wo’ll gang hame, 
Jenny, and read our Book.” In 1762 Dr. Thomas 
Blacklock, the well-known poet, was presented by the 
Earl of Selkirk to the living of Kirkcudbright. He 
was afflicted by the loss of sight, but, when he was 
preaching one of his trial discourses, an old woman 
who on the pulpit stairs inquired of a neighbour 
whe%Sa| he was a reader. “ He canna be a reader,” 
said the old wife, “for he’s blind.” “I’m glad to 
hear it,” said the ancient neighbour. “ I wish they 
were all blin’!” His blindness, however, did not 
serve Blacklock, for exception was taken to him on 
account of his loss of sight, and he was compelled to 
resign his living. 

As anecdotes of them occur in the old biographies, 
thoy must often seem a strange race, those old 
Scottish preachers and pastors. Mr. Shanks, of 
Jedburgh, was greatly perplexed by a text; he could 
make nothing of it; so, late at night, he started off 
to Selkirk, a distance of fifteen miles, to take counsel 
upon it with his friend Dr. Lawson. He arrived at 
one in the morning; he had to knock many times at 
the manse before he was heard. At last a servant 
appeared* asking who he was, and what, in the 
name of all disorders, could have brought him at 


that hour of the night. The perplexed parsfiil 
insisted on seeing Dr. Lawson. He had been in 
bed hours since. “I must see him, however,” said 
he, “ and you must hold my horse until I come 
down.” He knew the way to the doctor’s bed¬ 
room. He knocked, and entered in the dark. He 
told his brother minister his errand. Lawson 
entered into the difficulty of the situation, and, 
although in a somewhat dreamy state, he commenced 
an exegesis upon the f ext in question, showed the 
□earing oi tne context, referred to the paralltfT 
passages, and cleared up the whole subject to his 
friend’s satisfaction, who thanked Dr. Lawson, bade 
him good morning, and then mounting his horse, 
rode back through the night to Jedburgh. In the 
morning, at about five, Dr. Lawson awoke. 

“My dear,” ho said to Mrs. Lawson, “I have 
had a very singular and not unpleasant dream. I 
dreamed that Mr. Shanks, good man, came all the 
way up from Jedburgh to consult with mo about a 
text that troubled him.” 

“It was no dream,” said Mrs. Lawson; “Mr. 
Shanks was here, in this very room, and I had to 
listen to all that you and he had to say.” 

It was with difficulty she could persuade him 
to believe it had been so. On going downstairs, 
however, he inquired if Mr. Shanks had been during 
the night, and then in what room he was sleeping. 
Tho servant assured him that lie had really been in 
the house, but added, “ He is not in the houso now, 
sir. He is at Jodburgh long before this time.” 

Of course this spirit of earnestness was frequently 
imposed upon. Dr. Chalmers was not only a mighty 
orator and sagacious scientific thinker, he was a 
large-hearted and open-handed man. But there was 
ono singular instance in which he lost his temper. 
He was sitting busily engaged in his study one after¬ 
noon when a man was introduced. Ho was a Jew, 
professing to be an anxious inquirer. Apologising 
for his interruption by saying that lie was in very 
great distross of mind, the doctur’s sympathy was 
instantly excited. 

“ Sit down, sir. Be good enough to be seated.” 

The visitor declared he had been an unbeliever in 
tho Divine origin of Christianity, but, beneath the 
touch of the doctor’s eloquence all doubts had 
vanished; still there was a difficulty which pressed 
upon him with peeular force—it was the account the 
Bible gave of Melchizedek, one of the types of the 
Christian Messiah, being without father, without 
mother, etc. Very kindly, patiently, and anxiously 
Chalmers disposed of all these difficulties. The 
man expressed himself as greatly relieved in his 
mind, thankfully acknowledging that, in the matter 
of Melchizedek, he saw his way very clearly. 

“ And now,” continued he, “ doctor, I am in great 
want of a little money, and perhaps you could help 
me in that way too.” 

At once the object of the visit, and the cunning 
stratagem for obtaining an introduction, was seen, 
and the wrath of the doctor was aroused. To have 
been interrupted in his work, to have expended all 
his eloquence, and learning, and patience on this! 
A tremendous tornado of indignation rolled over the 
head of the unfortunate mortal as he retreated from 
the study to the street door. 

“It’s too bad! ” said the orator. “ Not a penny, * 
sir; not a penny, sir) If is too bad; not merely to 
waste my time, but to haul in your mendicity upon 
the Shoulders of Melchizedek! ” t 
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“ Terra fcrax, dum terra fuit, sod tempore in illo, 

Pars maris, et latus subitarum campus wpiarum.” 

— OvU, “ Metamorphoses. ” 

“ In these days, when it is not only admitted, but also brought home to us all by sensible proof, that, 
the most is to bo made out of everything, it is well to be reminded, as we were lately by a Cabinet Minister, 
that in the matter of the area of these islands a contrary process continues and increases.”—^ Times. 


I N a former paper in tho “Leisure Hour ” (1877, 
p. 620), I gave statistical facts furnished to mo 
by various gentlemen whose estates abut on the 
Yorkshire coast, to show to what a serious extent the 
sea is making encroachments year after year, as^ no 
doubt is the case more or less in other maritime 
counties. I now would add one or two further 
■ corroborative statements from other sources. 

I have myself seen, within the last few years, 
houses obliged to be takon down at Bridlington Quay 
to prevent their being washed into the sea; and no 
one who knows tho place can doubt that much, if not 
the whole of tho town, would ere now have boen thus 
destroyed if it had not been protected by tho stone 
harbour and tho sea wall. 

Since this time last year it may be calculated that 
no less than from thirty-five to forty acres of land on 
our Yorkshire coast, taking the annual average at two 
yards and a half to two and threo-quarters, have been 
washed into the sea. As the land is let at prices varying 
from 28*. or 30*. to 40*., and as much as 52*. Q>d. an 
aero, if tho average bo put as low as 28*. or 30*. an 
acre, say perhaps 31*., the fee simplo cannot be 
reckoned at less than £50 or £00 an acre. The 
distance from Flamborough Hoad to Spurn Point is 
about forty miles. 

In 1875, on one part of that coast the cliff was 
sinking and disappearing at a rate never before 
equalled in the memory of the oldost inhabitants. 
The same processes recur, and will recur again and 
again; and if some modern Eip Van Winkle could 
revisit his ancient haunts, ho would have to loavo 
terra jirma for the open sea. 

Lyell makes a remarkablo statement respecting 
Sheringham, on the coast of Norfolk. “I ascer¬ 
tained, in 1829, some facts which throw light upon 
the rate at which the sea gains upon tho land. It 
was computed, when the prosent inn was built, in 
1805, that it would require seventy years for the sea 
to reach the spot, the mean loss of land being calcu¬ 
lated; frop previous observations, to be somewhat 
less thsn^Qho yard, annually. The distance botweeu 
the house and the sea was fifty yards; but no allow¬ 
ance was ^ the slope *>f the ground being 
from the sef^in consequence of which the wasto was 
naturally accelerated every year, as the cliff grew 
lower, there ‘feeing, at every succeeding period less 
matter to remove when portions of equal area foil 
down. Between the years 1824 and 1829 no less 
than seventeen yards were swept away, and only a 
small garden was thon left between the building and 
the sea. There is now a depth of twenty feet (suffi¬ 
cient to float a frigate) at one point, in the harbour of 
that port, where, only forty-eight years ago* there 
stood a cliff fifty feet high, with houses upon it. If 
once in half a century an equal amount of change 


were produced at onco by the momentary shock of an 
earthquake, history would bo fillod with records of 
such wonderful revolutions of the oartli’s surface; 
but if the conversion of high land into deep sea be 
gradual it excites only local attention. Tho flagstaff 
of the Proventivo Service station, on tho south side of 
this harbour, has, within tho last fifteen yoars, been 
thrice removed inland, in consequence of tho advance 
of the sea.” 

Thus, by the ceasoloss action of tho elements, as 
the map of every country that is boundod by the sea 
will show, its coast is indented, hore more, there less, 
according to tho circumstances of tho case, in overy 
possible variety of irregular form. For Nature ab¬ 
hors a straight lino much in tho samo way as she 
abhors a vacuum. I know of but few evon apparent 
exceptions to this general and all but universal rule. 
There is tho fir-tree, tall and straight, “fit for tho 
mast of some high ammiral; ” and again there is tho 
old-fashioned kind of poplar, worthy of tho praise 
bestowed on such trees by Horace or Virgil, which 
served as a simile for the country girl in her odo to 
her lover: 

“ He’s tall and as straight as a poplar-tree.” 

Tho rule, however, is, us I havo said, all tho other 
way. There is, for one instance, the classic brook, 

“ Winding iu and out 

but let it bo divorted from its ancionfc bod into a new 
channel cut as straight as a lino, and soon will it begin 
anew a devious courso, and verify tho words of every 
poet who has kept in liis version to what Nature lias 
herself written of it in her ever-enduriug lines— 

“ Sue how this river comes me cranking in, 

And cuts me, from the best of all my land, 

A huge half moon, a monstrous can tie, out.” 

—Khuj Henry HZ. 

The sea is kept back here and there on the coast,, 
as, for instance, at Bridlington Quay, by groynes, 
and they are perfectly effoctual for tho puipose, and 
will bo so as long as they last; but that cannot be 
for always, for even as 

“ The marble stone is poarst at length 
By little drops obmi/riing rain,” 

—Percy'* Pcliques, 

so will tho hardest wood— even our English oak— 
be worn away by constant exposure to the weather, 
tho winds, and tho waves, the “waters washing, 
washing;” by the alternate action of air and water 
as the tidos ebb and flow; by the inroads of 
such insects as may prey upon it, and by its own 
natural decay. But even the first cost of these 
groynes is a serious item, and repairs and renewal 
will havfc to be called for from time to time by such 
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causes as those I have spoken of. Thus one at 
Bridlington Quay, just mentioned, is 135 feet long, 
and cost £250. Two others, of slighter construc¬ 
tion, cost about £180 each. They are about 100 
yards apart. Theso groynes, however, wero not 
constructed so much to keep back the sea as to stop 
the washing away of the gravel by the tido down 
the coast towards Spurn Point, to which it has a 
natural tendency. 

Groynes have also been fixed at Withemsea, lower 
down tho coast, and with the liko succoss in each 
case. So again at Spurn, at a cost of about £250 
each ; their distance apart about 400 yards. 

In a letter to mo on this subject, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) John Coode told mo that he only expoctod them 
to last about fifteen years. This, I believe, would 
much depend on whether or not they collected the 
sand sufficiently on the beach, as the worm, I have 
been told, will not striko below tho sand-line. 

The whole quoslion of protection resolves itself 
into one of expenso. Lot us, then, soe what cost has 
been gono to, aiul with what rosults, in not dissimilar 
circumstances by other nations, and even by our own 
countrymen in divers parts of the island, and espe¬ 
cially the amount of oxpenso proposed and desired 
to bo incurred by tho inhabitants of Manchester for 
the sake of a bettor river approach to their city. 

“ Just a century has elapsed since tho people of 
Glasgow' commenced a "similar undertaking, which 
has become a great success, largo ships now coming 
up into that city, and discharging at a wharfage 
which extends upwards of throe miles, the harbour 
duos bringing in a clear income to the Corporation of 
at loast £150,000 a year, after providing for dredg¬ 
ing and all other oxponses. Tho promoters of the 
Manchester schomo propose to strengthen, deepen, 
and widen tho lvivor Invell from below tho town 
downwards to its junction with tho Mersey, and to 
apply the same process to the latter river thenco to 
below Liverpool. Thus a tidal channel will bo pro¬ 
vided from tho vicinity of Manchester to tho sea, 
thirty-three miles in length, two hundred feet in 
width, and with a minimum doptli of tw enty-two feet. 
Tho ships will bo brought up by means of tugs in tho 
same way as they are hauled through the Suez Canal. 
The increased capacity of the channel will carry off 
floods as w r ell as greatly increaso tho flow of tidal 
water, and not only augment tho scouring action of 
tho river higher up, but also act beneficially on the 
bar at its mouth. The total cost of tho undertaking 
is estimated at threo millions and a half sterling, not 
too largo a sum for tho advantages that may bo expected 
to accruo to the town and trade, while, if we may 

a from tho case of Glasgow, it would offer a 
y profitable investment for those who may 
supply the capital.” 

In a leading article in tho “ Times ” of November 
11th, 1876, it is stated, with reference to Holland, 
that, as the result of the expenditure presently to bo 
mentioned, “ land is so valuable as to havo fetched an 
average of £80 an acre. Some of it, indeed, has 
been sold for agricultural purposes at £120 an acre 
—a sum that may well excite the envy of4hose among 
our own proprietors who can measure their own un¬ 
reclaimed land by thousands of acres. There was a 
time when all the soil which the Dutch are now re¬ 
gaining was peopled and rudely tilled by their an¬ 
cestors. The sea broke ov^r it during storms for 
ever memorable in the Hstqry of Holland. The 
ravages thus inflicted make those of war seem slight, 


but already the people have done much to recover 
tho lost ground, and they seem determined to restore 
something like tho old proportions of tho country 
by draining the waters of the Zuyder ilee. That 
would be by far the greatost feat of engineering 
attemptod in our time, but it would certainly afford 
a profitable investment of capital if the reclaimed land 
could be sold for £80 an aero. 

“ The valuo of tho soil whon it is rescued from the 
waves affords a curious example of the compensa¬ 
tions which often attend groat natural disadvantages. 
Tho foggy sandbanks of Holland might seem to be 
the very worst part of Europe for tho home of a 
nation. Elsewhere we find towns, like St. Petersburg, 
built on artificial foundations, but tho whole country of 
tho Dutch is a work of art. Naturally it belongs to the 
sea, and tho waves have often made good their claim 
to possession, in spite of the enormous dykes which 
wero built by tho liolp of forosts of piles. Inunda¬ 
tions fill tho same placo in tho records of Holland as 
earthquakes do in thoso of southern countries; and 
oven tho most destructive earthquakes seem to bo 
minor calamities when compared with tho drowning 
of a whole province. Nor can tho Dutch ever be cer¬ 
tain that their fields, their homesteads, or their cities 
aro safe from tho waves. They havo a special de¬ 
partment of Stato to look after tho dykes, and it is a 
much more important branch of their public service 
than the Ministry of War. An immense tax is thus 
laid on the resources of tho country for tho mere 
purpose of keeping it in oxistence. A computation 
of what tho dykes have cost from first to last would 
yield figures representing more than the national 
debts of great powors.” 

So much for tho past. As to tho future, it was 
mentioned by the editor of “Iron,” some time 
since, speaking of tho Zuyder Zoo: “It is now 
proposed to drain this immense inland gulf, in 
extent two hundred and odd miles by about sixty, 
once, indeed, what it will probably again be, a fruit¬ 
ful plain dotted with smiling villages. Tho Haarlem 
Lake, the bed of which was overwhelmed by an 
irruption of tho sea in tho sixteenth century, was 
drained not many years ago, by a company of English 
engineers. Tho addition which tho drainage of tho 
Zuydor Zeo will mako to Holland will be equal to 
the superficies of tho county of Surrey, or nearly six 
per cont. of the wliolo present area of the country. 
If successfully completed, perhaps tho feat may 
stimulate to a similar attempt to roll back tho waves 
from a tract fully as largo on our own eastern coast, 
which is believed by engineers to bo quite as prac¬ 
ticable.” 

But now for a remody—not, as I havo shown, tho 
only possible, but, as far as I can see, the only 
practicable one—against tho damage I have spoken 
of at more length in tho former of thoso papers. 

It has long seemed to me that thero is one which 
would both bo effectual and at the same time inex¬ 
pensive, in fact, the cost of which might oven repay 
itself. It is this. For each proprietor to anticipate 
the crumbling and washing away of the oliff that 
bounds his own property on the seaside, by himself 
removing it. I mean by beginning at the top so far 
back as to have a slope from the present base of' an 
angle of forty-five degrees, or less. 

This of course should be done by hand labour, thhs 
giving employment to many persons. The land would 
at the same time benefit by having the soil wheeled 
back and spread over it as manure, the value <$ which, 
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fresh, would, as every practical person knows, 
^be v^ry considerable, and would, as I have suggested, 
go a long way, if not entirely, to cover the cost of 
the removal. 

Then there could by no possibility be any crumb¬ 
ling away of the cliffs from above, as at present, the 
result of the action of rains and frosts; nor would 
there be anything offered to the waves to wash against 
and'wear away from below. The gradual slope 
would meet the present bank of shingle that lies 
below, and would, as a rule, be in no danger itself, 
it is my belief, of being washed into the sea. 

I ground this expectation on what I have seen, 
and what any one may see, in many places on the 
coast, where the natural formation of the ground has 
been such as I have described, and so has offered a 
barrier against encroachments on its boundary. The 
rich man may be robbed, while ho who has nothing 
to lose cannot be. 

On some, but only on some, parts of the coast a 
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cure may be effected by an earthwork, as stated in 
the following paragraph; but even if the expense 
should be as little as there supposed, there has been 
the annual loss of land previously for centuries. 

The “ Stamford Mercury ” stated, in February, 
1872, that “a survey had recently been made at 
Cleethorpe of land which had * gone to Humber,* or 
been devoured by tidal action upon the Clee Ness. 
It was computed that upon the Humberstone foreshore 
alone, by throwing up a substantial sea-bank, five 
hundred to soven hundred acres might be reclaimed 
at an expense of £10 per acre. Lord Carington is tho 
owner of the frontage. When Domesday Book was 
compiled this land extended to a point near to the 
present mid-channel of the Humber.” 

I am aware that objections may be mado against 
the suggestion I have offered, but I do not think that 
thoy will hold water so well as my plan would hold it 
out. r. 0. MOltlUS. 

Nunhirnholnie Rectory . 
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’HPWAS passing cheap ; I asked my pocket:— 
1 “ Shall you ? ” 

Then turned and bought it in an idle mood ; 

The rogue who sold it charged me twice its value— 
But bah ! with brokers that is understood. 

A simple ring of no specific beauty, 

A woman’s ring; a stone and golden band, 

An ornament that once had done its duty 
In lending brightness to a girlish hand. 

What girlish hand? and how came I to think it? 

I know not, save I dimly seemed to read 
The story of the wearer of this trinket, 

Her woful tale of struggle and of need. 

I saw a pair beneath the moonlight walking, 

Gazing across the deep still starry rift; 

I heard their lover vows, their whispered talking, 

I saw the kiss, the giving of the gift. 

What eloquence ! though nothing could bo dumber; 
How calm the scene! though hearts were in a whirl; 
What was he ? some mechanic ? say, a plumber, 
And she, some little seamstress working girl. 

Thus they “ kept company, ” then later, wedded, 
Lived in a tiny low-roofed, red-bricked cot; 

He went out early, “ fitted pipes,” and u leaded,” 
She stayed at home and kept his dinner hot. 

Then came hard times, and then “a row with master” 
Cast him adrift to find work as he could; 

With this first sorrow, sorrows followed faster, 

He lost|dl courage: “ he could do no good.” 


He sought the “ public ’* round the nearest cornor, 
And drank the dregs of life, while love and she 
Were loft alone with grief, and grow forlorner 
Than frozen sparrows on a leafless tree. 

Next, bread was wanting, and she could not nourish 
The babe sho suckled at lior withered breast; 

Ah ! naught but mother’s lovo therein did flourish, 
And lovo may not set hungor-pangs at rest! 

One thing alone remained, her ring, her treasure, 
His gift when ho liad won her simple heart; 

No depth of thought can even faintly measuro 
How sadly loth she was with that to part! 

Her brief existence was but patched and scrappy, 
And she had known more grief than joy, *tis true; 
But this was given whon their hearts were happy, 
And with the gift, the perfume lingored too. 

But baby woke unto a fretful wailing, 

No food or hope of food was there that day ; 

So forth she stept unflinching and unquailing, 

A pilgrim to the Mont de Piete. 

One thought within her blossomed as May flowers : 

“ I may redeem it! ” through her bosom thrilled; 
But thus in this illusive world of ours 
Do hopes and promises die unfulfilled! 

Perchance through His all-sweetening intercession 
Both bfbe and mother lie in peaceful sleep; 

The Httle ring is mine, in my possession : 

I chanced tpvgass, and bought it passing cheap. 

R. B. 



THE TROUBLES OF A CHINAMAN. 

BY JUI.KS VERNE. 


CHAPTER III.—SHANG-nAT. 


T HERE is a Chinese proverb to the effect 
that “when swords are rusty and 
spades bright; when prisons aro empty and 
granaries full; when temple-steps are worn 
by the footprints of the faithful and courts 
of justice are overgrown with grass; when 
doctors go on foot and bakers on horse¬ 
back, then the empire is justly governed.” 
However true the proverb may ordinarily 
be, to no country in tho world is it loss 
applicable than to China, for there, on the 
contrary, swords are bright, while spades 
are rusty ; the prisons are full to overflow¬ 
ing, while the granaries are empty ; bakers 
rather than doctors starve; and, though 
the pagodas may attract tho believers, tho 
halls of justice never lack their train of 
criminals. 

An empire which extends over an area of 
1,1300,000 square miles, which is more than 
1,400 miles in length, and varies from 000 
to 1,300 miles in breadth, and which contains 
eighteen vast provinces, exclusive of tin* 
dependent territories of Mongolia, Man¬ 
churia, Thibet, Tonquin, Corea, and the 
Loo-Clioo Islands, can scarcely fail to have 
a very imperfect administration. Tho fact 
is quite ovidont to foreigners, and the 
Chinese thorn solves are beginning to have 
more than a suspicion of its truth. The 
emporor alone, “the son of heaven,” the 
father of his pooplo, who rarely emerges 
from the august seclusion of his palace, whose 
word is law, whose power over lifo and 
death is absolute, to whom the imperial 
revenues are duo by right of birth, and 
before whom all foreheads are bowed low to 
the dust—lie, indeed, may believe that he 
rulos over tho happiest of lands, and any 
attempt to undeceive him would bo utterly 
vain; a “ child of tho skies ” must ho iufal- 
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lible, and can make no mistake. 

It would seem, however, that Kiu-Fo had come to 
the conclusion that it was preferablo to livo under 
European rather than Chinese authority ; lie had 
chosen to reside not in Shang-Hai itself, but in the 
portion of land that had been assigned to the 
English, and in which they maintained an inde¬ 
pendent autonomy. 

Shang-Hai proper is situated on the left-hand hank 
of the little Wang-Poo river, which, meeting the 
Woo-Sung at right angles, joins the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
or Blue River, and ultimately flows into the Yellow 
Sea. The town is oval in shape, lying north and 
south, enclosed by high walls, through which five 
outlets lead to the suburbs. The narrow dirty streets 
are little better than paved lanes; the dingy shops, 
without fronts or stocks to attract, are served by 


shopmen often naked to tlioir waists. Not a carriage 
nor palanquin, and very rarely even a horseman, 
passes by ; lioro and there aro scattered a few native 
temples and chapels belonging to foreigners; the 
only places of recreation aro a “tea-garden” and a 
swampy parade ground, tho dampness of which is 
accounted for by its being on the site of former 
rice-fields. Such are the chief points of a town 
which, undesirable as it may seem as a place of 
residence, yet numbers a population of 200,000, and 
is of considerable commercial importance. 

It was, in fact, the first town, after the treaty of 
Nanking, that was thrown open to European traffic, 
and in which foreigners were permitted to form 
establishments. Outside the town and suburbs, three 
portions of territory have been granted, subject to 
an annual rent, to the Frenoh, English, and Amen* 
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cans, who have settled there to the number of about 
two thousand. 

* Of the French grant of land, or “ concessionas 
being of -the least importance, there is little to be 

* said. It lies almost entirely to the north of the 
town, and extends far as tlio small River Yong- 
King-Pang, which separates it from the English 
allotment. It contains the churches of the Laza- 
rists and Jesuits, in connection with which, four miles 
from the town, is the College of Tsikave, where 
degrees are granted to tho Chinoso. The colony, 
however, is so small that it can bear no comparison 
with its neighbours; out of the ton houses of busi¬ 
ness established there in 1861, only three now remain, 
and even the discount bank has migrated to tho 
English settlement. 

The American territory lies nearer the Woo-Sung, 
and is separated from the English concession by the 
Soo-Ohoo Creek, spanned by a wooden bridge. Its 
chief buildings are tho Hotel Astor and the Mission 
Church. There are also docks of some magnitude, to 
which European as well as American vessels aro 
brought for repairs. 

But by far tne most flourishing of the three settle¬ 
ments is that appropriated to the English. The 
handsome residences on the quays, with luxurious 
verandahs and elegantly laid-out gardens, the abodes 
of merchant princes, the Oriental Bank, the “ Kong ” 
belonging to the celebrated house of Dent, the offices 
of the Jardynes, Russells, and other great firms, the 
English club, the theatre, tho tennis-court, the race¬ 
course, the library, all unite to form what has, with 
no inconsiderable amount of justice, been called “ tho 
model colony,” and, under a liboral administration as 
it is, it‘is not altogether surprising to find what M. 
Leon Roussot has described as “ uno ville chinoiso 
d’un caractere tout particulier ot qui n’a d’analoguo 
nulle part d’ailleurs.” 

The foregoing account explains how a stranger 
approaching this corner of the world by tho pic¬ 
turesque route of the Blue River would behold four 
flags floating in the same breeze, the Fronch tricolour, 
the Union Jack, the American stars and stripes, and 
the yellow cross on the green ground of the Celestial 
Empire. 

Around Shang-Hai, the environs are flat and void 
of trees. Narrow stony roads and footpaths intersect 
each other at right-angles; resorvoirs and “ arroyos ” 
rovide the vast rich plantations with wator; num- 
erless canals convey tho junks right into the middle 
of the fields, as in Holland. The whole scene may 
he compared to a drawing of a great green landscape 
without a frame. 

It was getting on towards midday when the Perma 
camo alongside the quay of the eastern suburb of the 
native port. Kin-Fo and Wang landed at once. Tho 
bustle and the crowd were indescribablo. On the 
river were junks by hundreds, pleasure-boats, “ sam¬ 
pans ” resembling gondolas, gigs, and craft of every 
size, a veritable floating city, the home of a popula¬ 
tion that cannot be estimated at less than 40,000 
souls, all of tho lower class, of whom the most 
fortunate and well-to-do can never hope to rise to 
the rank of literates or mandarins. The quay, too, 
was as densely peopled as the water, for there swarmed 
a motley multitude, merchants of all grades, vendors 
of oranges, earth-nuts, and shaddocks, seamen of 
many a nation, water-carriers, fortune-tellers, Bud¬ 
dhist priests, Catholic priests, dressed in Chinese 
fashion, native soldiers, “ti-paos,” or local police, 


and “ compradores,” agents for transacting the nego¬ 
tiations with European merchants. 

The two friends sauntered leisurely along the quay. 
Kin-Fo, fan in hand, in careless indifference, hardly 
cast a look at the noisy multitude that thronged 
around. For him, owner as ho was of a fortune 
that would go some way towards buying a good slice 
of the whole suburbs, tho chink of the Mexican 
piastres, silver taols, and copper sapecks,* in their 
active circulation, was a sound that excited no personal 
interest. Wang had opened his huge yellow umbrella 
decorated with figures of black monsters, and walked 
along, suffering vory little to escape the keen eye of 
his observation. As they passed tho East Gate he 
caught sight of about a dozen bamboo-cages, which 
contained tho heads of a lot of criminals who had 
been oxocuted the day before. 

“Bettor havo filled those fellows’ heads with 
knowledge than cut thorn off'” he muttered to himself. 

Kin-Fo did not happen to hoar the remark, other¬ 
wise he might have felt considerable surpriso at such 
a sentiment uttered by ono who formerly had been a 
Tai-Ping. 

Leaving tho quay, and passing round tho walls, 
they came closo upon the Fronch allotment, and had 
their attention directed to a man dressed in a long 
blue robo, who was trying to attract a crowd by 
beating a hollow buffalo’s horn with a stick. 

“Ah, look!” cried Wang, “hero is a Sien- 
Cheng! ” 

“ Well,” said Kin-Fo ; “ what of that? ” 

“Oh! but it’s just the time; you aro going to bo 
married; lie must toll your fortune! ” replied tho 
philosopher. 

Kin-Fo had no wish for his fortune to bo told, and 
was conscious of his reluctanco; nevertheless, at 
Wang’s suggestion ho came to a standstill. 

A “ Sien-Chong ” is a recognisod itinerant fortuno- 
teller, who for a few sapeoks is ready to reveal all 
the secrets of the future. His professional appliances 
are nothing moro than a pack of sixty-four cards 
and a small bird in a cage, which he carrios attached 
to his button-hole. Tho cards aro painted with pic¬ 
tures of gods, men, and beasts. The Chinese gene¬ 
rally aro vory superstitious, but they are particularly 
prone to respect tho prognostications of a Sion- 
Cheng. 

At a sign from Wang, tho man spread a calico 
sheet upon tho ground and deposited his bird-cage 
upon it. He then produced his pack of cards, shuffled 
them, and dealt them out, face downwards, upon the 
sheet. Opening the door of the cago, ho retired for 
tho bird to come out. The bird hopped out, picked 
up a card, and hopped back again. It was rewarded 
with a grain or two of rice. Tho card was turned 
up: it was a picture of a man, and a motto was 
writton under tho picture in “ lcunan-runa,” the 
official language of the north, which is understood 
by none except the educated classes. The Sien- 
Cheng took up the card, and, formally exhibiting it, 
began to tell the identical story which is delivered 
by fortune-tellers all ovor the world—there should be 
first one grievous difficulty, and afterwards bliss for 
ten thousand years. 

“ Not so bad! ” blandly observed Kin-Fo; “ one 
difficult is not muchand he flung a tael on the 
white sheet. 


* Hie piastre Is worth about 4s. 8$d., the tael about 6s. 7& The sapeck 
is only one-twentieth of a penny. 
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. The fortune-teller clutched* at the silver pieoe as a 
hungry dog would clutch at a bone. It was rarely 
that a guerdon so good fell to his lot. 

They recommenced their way, and approachod the 
French colony, the tutor pondering how remarkably 
the oraclo they had just consulted coincided with his 
own theories, the young man nursing the conviction 
that no serious difficulty was likely to befall him. 
They passed the French consulate, crossed the narrow 
bridge oyer the Yong-King-Pang, and, entering the 
British quarter, kept on their way until they reached 
the chief European quay. 

By this time the midday hour had struck; at 
which a Chinaman’s commercial day comes to a close. 
Quickly the stir of business began to lull, and, as if 
by magic, the bustle of the English settlement sub¬ 
sided into a still and noiseless calm. 

Several ships lmd just entered the port, the majority 
of them carrying the British flag. A proportion of 
nine out of ton of them were probably freighted with 
opium—that powerful narcotic with which England 
supplies China, it is said, at a profit of 300 per cent., 
and at an advantage to her revenue of nearly 
£10,000,000 a yoar. In vain has the Chineso 
Government expostulated and endoavoured to put a 
stop to tho importation; tho war of 1841, and the 
Treaty of Nanking aliko, liavo secured open rights 
to British traders ; and although tho Government at 
Peking has denounced a penalty of death upon any 
Chinose subject who directly or indirectly traffics in 
the drug, ways and moans are ever found to evade 
the enactment and to escapo the punishment. It is 
assorted that tho mandarin governor of Shang-IIai 
annually adds some thousands of pounds to tho 
emoluments of liis post merely by shutting his eyes 
to tho delinquencies of his subordinates. 

It is only justice to record that neither Kin-Fo nor 
Wang over yielded to tho seductions of opium- 
smoking ; not an ounce of tho dangerous poison had 
evor found its way to tho interior of the handsome 
dwolling at which within another hour tho young 
man and his sage counsellor arrived. 

“ Bettor teach a nation than stupefy them ! ” Wang 
would repeatedly say; and ignoring the Tai-Ping 
principles of former days, would add, “ Commerce is 
all vory well, but philosophy is better! ” 


ROEBUCK, BENTHAM, AND JOHN STUART 
MILL. 

T HE recent death of Mr. Roebuck has recalled 
many incidents in his career. Tho following 
letter was found by him among the papers of Mr. 
Bentham, the jurist and law commentator. Mr. 
Roebuck sent it to the “ Sheffield Daily Telegraph ” 
with the accompanying note :— 

“ I send you a curious ms. which I found by accident in the 
year 1827, at tho house of Jeremy Bentham. Tho original 1 
intend to send to the British Museum, us I consider it a piece 
of remarkable evidence respecting the education of a very re¬ 
markable man. It shows how much may bo done early to bring 
the mind on by care and supervision. Tim education of John 
Mill was conducted by his father, James Mill, whom, mentally, 
I consider a greater man than his son. Tho publication will/1 
think, do good, and serve to excite the ambition of many who 
are beginning life, and act as a monition to many to whom is 
entrusted the education of our youth. ” 

Copy % of a letter from John Stuart Mill to Sir Samuel 
Bentham, July 30th, 1819. [John Stuart Mill was horn 24th 
May, 1806]. 


“ Acton-place, July 30th, 1819, Hoxton. 

“Aged 13.3 m. —My dear Sir,—It is so long since I last had 
tho pleasure of seeing you that I have almost forgotten when it 
was, but I believe it was in tho year 1814, the first year we were 
at Ford Abbey. I am very much obliged to you for your 
inquiries with respect to my progress in my studies; and as 
nearly as I can remember 1 will endeavour to give an account of 
them from that year. 

“In tho yoar 1814 I read Thucydides, and Anacreon, and I 
believe the Electra of Sophocles, the Phuenissic of Euripides, aud 
the Plutus and tho Clouds of Aristophanes. I also read the 
Philippics of Demosthenes. 

" The Latin which I read was only tho 1 Oration of Cicero for 
the poet Archiiis,’ and tho part of his pleading against Verres. 
And in Mathematics I was then reading Euclid ; I also began 
Euler’s Algebra, Bonnycastle’s, principally for tho sako of the 
examples to perform. I read likewise some of West's Geometry. 

“ Aged 9.—The Creek which 1 read in the year 1815 was, I 
think, Homer’s Odyssey, Theocritus, some of Pindar, and the 
two orations of Aeschines and Demosthenes on the Crown. In 
Latin I read tho six first books, 1 believe, of Ovid’s Metamor¬ 
phoses, the five first books of Livy, tho Bucolics, and tho six 
first books of tho iKneid of Virgil, and part of Cicero’s Orations. 
In Mathematics, after finishing the first six books, with the 
eleventh and twelfth of Euclid, and the Geometry of West, I 
studied Simpson’s Conic Sections, and also West’s Conic Sec¬ 
tions, Mensuration and Spherics; aud in Algebra, llessy’s 
Algebra and Newton’s Universal Arithmetic, in which I per¬ 
formed all the problems without the book, and most of them 
without any help from tlic book. 

“ Aged 10.—In tho year 18101 read the following Greek : Pari 
of Polybius, all Xenophon’s Hellenics, the Ajax, and the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles, the Medea of Euripides, and the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, and great part of the Antnologia Gneca. In 
Latin I read all Horace, except the Book of Epodes; and in 
Mathematics 1 read Stewart’s Propositions Geometries, Play¬ 
fair’s Trigonometry at the end of his Euclid, and an article on 
Geometry in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. I also studied 
Simpson’s Algebra. 

“ Aged 11.— In the year 1S17 1 read Thucydides a second 
time, and 1 likewise read a great many Orations of Demosthenes 
and all Aristotle’s Rhetoric, of which I made a synoptic table. 
In Latin I read all Lucretius, except the last book, and Cicero’s 
Letters to Attieus, his Topica, and his Treatise, Do Partitiono 
Oratoria. I read in Conic Sections an article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and Simpson’s Fluxions. In the application of 
Mathematics 1 read lveill’s Astronomy and Robinson s Mechanical 
Philosopher. 

“ Last year I read some more of Demosthenes, and the four 
first books of Aristotle’s Organon, all which I tabulated in tho 


same manner as his Rhetoric. 

“ la Latin I read all the works of Tacitus, except the 
dialogue concerning oratory, and great part of Juvenal, and 
began Quintillian. In Mathematics and their application 1 
read Emerson’s Optics, and a Treatise on Trigonometry by Pro¬ 
fessor Wallace, of the Military College, near Bagshot, intended 
for the use of the cadets. I likewise re-sol veil several problems 
in various branches of Mathematics ; and began an article on 
Fluxions in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 

“This year 1 read Plato’s Dialogues called Georgias and Pro¬ 
tagoras, and his Republic, of which I made an extract. I am 
still reading Quintillian and the article on Fluxions, and am 
performing without book the problems in Simpson s Select 

Exercises. . , , . T .. 

“ Last year I began to learn Logic. I have read several Latin 
books of Logic : those of Smith, Brerewood, and Du Trieu, and 
part of Burgersdinius, as far as I havo gone in Anstotle. 1 
have also read Hobbes’ Logic. 

“ I am now learning Political Economy. I have made a kind 
of treatise from what my father has explained to me on that 
subject, and i am now reading Mr. Ricardo’s work.and writing 
an abstract of it. I havo learnt a little Natural Philosophy, and, 
having had an opportunity of attending a course of loctures on 
Chemistry, delivered by Mr. Phillips, at tho Royal Military 
College, I have applied myself particularly to that science, and 
have read the last edition of Dr. Thomson's System of Chemistry. 

“ I havo now and then attempted to write Poetry. The last 
production of that kind at which I tried my hand was a 
tragedy. I havo now another in view in which I hope to correct 

tlie faults of this. , , . 

a Tpia j a to tho best of my remembrance a true account of 
my own progress since the year 1814. 

“ Your obediont humble servant, 

* * To Sir Samuel Bentham.*‘ 1 * John Sttjabt Mha. 1 ’ 
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Thb American Bliutit.— The following calculation of the 
fecundity of this species of Aphis, from Professor Owen’s 44 Lec¬ 
tures on the Comparative Anatomy ami Physiology of the 
Invertebrate Animals,” will afford some explanation of the 
extraordinary numbers in which these creatures sometimes 
occur: “ The Aphis lanigcra produces each year ten viviparous 
broods, and one which is oviparous, and each generation 
averages 100 individuals : 1st generation, 1 aphis, produces, 
2nd generation, 100 (one hundred) ; 3rd generation, 10,000 (ten 
thousand) ; 4th generation, 1,000,000 (one million) ; 5th gene¬ 
ration, 100,000,000 (one hundred millions) ; 6th generation, 
10,000,000,000 (ten billions); 7th generation, 1,000,000,000,000 
(one trillion); 8th generation, 100,000,000,000,000 (one hun¬ 
dred trillions) ; 9th generation, 10,000,000,000,000,000 (ten 
quatrillions) ; 10th generation 1 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000,000 (one 
quintillion). If the oviparous generation bo added to this, you 
will have a thirty times greater result.” One mode of prevent¬ 
ing the attacks of this formidable garden enemy is given in 
“ The Leisure Hour ” for 1878, p. 496. 

Another Noiith-East Arctic Expedition. —In a letter to 
M. Sibiriakoff, Professor Nordenskjold expresses his intention 
of undertaking another voyage to the northern coast of Asia, as 
soon as circumstances permit. “After my return,” ho says, 
“I think of spending a year on preparing an account of the 
voyage of the Vega, and it is my desire then to continuo the 
exploration of the icy Ocean along the coast of Siberia, making 
the River Lena the point of departure and the New Siberian 
Isles the basis of operations. For the object I have proposed to 
myself — namely, tho rendering of the northern part of Asia 
completely accessible to commercial shipping—the prosecution 
of these researches is of paramount importance.” 

- Rowland Hill Memorial. —The proposed memorial to the 
founder of the cheap postal system has taken the sensible direction 
of a benevolent fund for aged and distressed Post Office employes, 
their widows and orphans, in addition to a statue near the 
Post Office and a monument in Westminster Abbey. In a letter 
to the Lord Mayor of London, enclosing a subscription, Mr. 
Gladstone said: “The Institution it is proposed to found will, 
without doubt, be useful; and I venture to hope that a sufficient 
control over it will be given to the Post Office authorities for tho 
time being. The memorial—I mean the more personal memorial 
—will recall to public memory in future times one who has well 
served the public in our own day. I think Sir R. Hill is not 
the less entitled to rank among discoverers, because what he, as I 
believe, discovered was an idea. It was an idea involving a 
dan; it has tended to the increase alike of commerce, of 
iterature, and of domestic'habits and happiness; it has found 
its way among all civilised nations, and in its development and 
application the inventor showed an execution and administrative 
power worthy of the excellence of the original idea itself. 
There are few or none among us who have not felt its influence, 
and it appears to me that its value ought to he acknowledged 
throughout the country by a very wide circle of subscriptions.” 

Income-tax. —From an annual Parliamentary return recently 
issued, giving an account of “ Imperial Revenue ” raised by 
taxation, it appears that the net annual income or value charged 
with income-tax in tho United Kingdom, which amounted to 
£503,676,578 in the financial year 1875 6, but fell to 
£490,344,906 in the year 1876-7, recovered to £493,598,158 in 
1877-8. In that year, 1877-8, tho amount charged with duty 
under Schedule A, which is for lands and tenements, was 
£102,871,592, or nearly £1,800,000 more than in the preceding 
ear. Under Schedule B, for occupation of land, tenements, and 
ereditaments, the amount was £35,489,603, a decrease of nearly 
£700,000 compared with the preceding year. Under Schedule 
0, for annuities and dividends payable out of the public revenue, 
the amount was £39,908,025, a decrease of £ 60 , 000 . Under 
Schedule D, for professions and trades (including railways, 
canals, mines, gasworks, waterworks, etc.), the amount was 
£229,960,324, or £1,173,812 more than the preceding year, 
1876-7. Under Schedule E, for public offices and public 
pensions, and salaries under corporate bodies, the amount was 
£25,368,614, an increase of more than £1,000,000 over 1876-7. 

Flowers and Insects.— Dr. Andrew Wilson, f. r.s., Edin., 
in a lecture on flowers and insects, mentions some curious facts 
about fertilising of plants. According to experiments by 
Darwin, it is found that plants fertilised by their own pollen 


did not bear so many seeds, and did not givo rise to 
such healthy offspring, as plants which had been cross-fertilised. 
Many plants had, in fact, been proved to be unfertile when their 
own pollen was applied to their own pistils. Nature had, in 
fact, so developed in such cases the tendency to cross-fortilisation 
that the latter process had become tho true law and way of life 
for those species. Nature had means at her disposal for preventing 
self-fertilisation and securing the cross-fertilisation of plants. 
Many trees, such as firs and pinos, were wind-fertilised ; such a 

lant as a dead nettle was insect-fertilised. It might be said to 

e a rule that wherever a flower presented (like the orchid) 
any peculiarity of shape, that peculiarity was adapted to 
favour the visit of some special insect, which, attracted to the 
flower by scent, honey, colour, or other meaus, delighted itself 
and did good, although unconscious, service to the plant. Some 
plants (such as red clover, for instance) would become extinct 
but for the presence of such insects as humble-bees. Clover 
plants were liable to become absolutely sterile when these insects 
were absent from any given district. A German rhyme said that 
on the humble-bee depended the intellect and muaelo and,, in 
fact, the greatness of Britain. For, said the botanist, clover 
forms the staple food of the ox, and upon beef depends British 
bone and British brain. But humble-bees fertilise and continue 
the clover, whilst Held-mice kill tho humble-bees. Cats kill 
the field-mice, and thus preserve the, clover, and old maids keep 
cats ; therefore the spinsters of England by scientific demonstra¬ 
tion conserve tho British nation ! 

An Old Sailor on thf. Samiatii. —Admiral Sir W. King 
Hall, in recently addressing a public meeting at the opening of a 
Drinking Fountain, said : “ 1 am so glad to see around mo so 
many of the working men whilst 1 state that after over fifty 

ears’ service in her Majesty's Navy, and dining that time 

aving been in many foreign lands, as in God’s sight, I believe 
the greatness, liberty, and happiness of this country greatly 
depend on tho Sabbath days being hallowed, with our Bible 
free and open to all. It is a day of rest; and, my friends— 
working men especially—set your faces like a flint against any 
attempt to deprive you of its rest and sacredness. 1 will tell 
you a little story which made a lasting impression on me, 
showing the blessing which we enjoy in that rest, and brought 
to my notico by a Chinese pilot—a most intellectual man. 
Twenty-two years ago 1 commanded the Calcutta at JIong-Kong. 
Divine service had been performed, and tho crew, several hun¬ 
dred, were of course undisturbed on the Sabbath day. On 
shore, close to us, were houses being built; sawyers and masons, 
and others, in quarries hard at work ; when, touching me, he 
said very seriously, 4 Your Joss (God) is better and kinder than 
our Joss, for He gives you holiday and rest one day in seven, 
and we’ve only one day in all the year, on New Year’s day.’ And 
this is the case. Just picture working hard from morning till 
night for 364 days, and only one day of lost! and then prize 
the Sabbath / ” 

Sea Fisheries. —A special Commission of Inquiry has beon 
held examining various matters connected with the British Sea 
Fisheries. At the close of their report the Commissioners, Mr. 
Walpole and Mr. Frank Buckland, thus sum up the conclusions 
at which they have arrived 

44 1. That there is no evidence that the use of the trawl net or 
beam trawl of the seine net or ground seine, or of any other mode 
of fishing, involves the wasteful destruction of the fish or spawn. 
2. That there is no evidence that the supply of fish generally 
on the coasts of England and Wales is decreasing. 3. That in 
those cases in which the supply is decreasing, there is no evidence 
that the decreaso is due to wasteful fishing, or to over fishing. 
4. That in Cornwall indirect injury is done both to trawl fisher¬ 
men and drift fishermen by tho undue favour which the law has 
shown to pilchard seines. 5. That elsewhere considerable 
injury is done by trawlers both to drift fishermen and to hook 
and line fishermen. 6. That the injury has increased since the 
introduction of steam trawling. 7. That tho injury thus done is 
usually accidental, and that the chance of accidents is increased 
by the defective regulations in force for the lights of fishing 
vessels. 8. That fixed engines confer a monopoly upon particular 
fishermen, which is opposed to the ordinary principles of legis¬ 
lation.” 

On whirfh report various proposals are submitted for practical 
legislation. 
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THE NEW SQUIRES (.'LLEST TENANTS. 


NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 

CHAPTER XI.—RENT-DAY. 

Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 

Wisdom is humble that he knows no more, 

—Coioper 

T^HE morning was cool and fresh; the sun begin* 
ning to assert its strength in clearing away the 
early mists, and making every tree and shrub and 
meadow glisten like frosted silver, as its rays fell 
’' No. 1468.— February it, isso. 


upon the delicate drops of dew with which all were 
closely covered. The windows of Thickthorn Hall 
were shining above the woods, by which it seemed, 
when viewed from a distance, to be closely sur¬ 
rounded; though there was, in fact, a space of 
open park and lawn about the summit of the hill on 
which the mansion stood. The lodge gates were 
wide open, and the road winding round me hillside 
through a broad avenue of fir plantations was 
traversed at short intervals by u traps ” of various 
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descriptions. in winch the tenantry were making 
their way with more or less alacrity and contentment 
to become acquainted with their new squire, and to 

S ay him their half-year's rent. Most of them knew 
*e. read .well ? having; made the same journey, with 
the same object, twice a year regularly for many 
years past; but they had not yet seen anything of 
the “new man.” To many of them he was not 
known even by sight; for though he was supposed 
to be living at Thickthorn, he spent the greater part 
of his time in London, and had only come down on 
the present occasion to receive their monoy, and was 
going away again immediately. He did not go to 
church; and though he had been seon riding about 
the land, as if to make himself acquainted with the 
extent and value of his property, with a special view, 
it was rumoured, to the cutting down of timber, he 
had not called.upon his tenants. He was afraid, they 
all said, that they would ask him for something. Ho 
had signified his intention, however, of being present 
on this occasion at the rent-day dinner. Expectation 
was rife, and the farmers, as they jogged along, some 
in market carts, others in smarter vehicles, somo 
mounted upon heavy, large-boned horses, with mano 
and tail newly cut and combed, others upon young 
tits of higher mettle, bred by themselves, and of 
great prospective value as hunters, some even plod- 
qjrig along on foot, were speculating to each other or 
to themselves what sort of reception they should 
meet with, and how they should get on with the new 
squire in respect of the requests they had to make for 
improvements upon their holdings, or reduction of 
their rents. Each of the tenants had his own particular 
appeal to make, or his own special grievance to declare. 
"What sort of landlord would the now squire turn 
out?—that was the question uppermost with all. 
To many it was a question of vital importance, and 
they looked for the solution of it with anxiety, not 
unmixed with apprehension. 

Their first business was with the steward, Mr. 
Chamberlain, who had a room in the basement, set 
apart as his office. He also was a new man, but had 
S^tde himself acquainted with all the tenants and 
with the nature of their holdings. Mr. Chamberlain 
took their money and gave them a piece of paper 
with his signature on it in exchange; but beyond 
the ordinary greetings and some commonplace re¬ 
marks he was careful to say nothing. All would 
have an opportunity of seeing and conversing with 
the squire, he told them, after the business of the 
' office was concluded, and those of them who had 
anything very particular to say could have an in¬ 
terview with him privately in the library, only 
they were to be as short as they could and not to 
trouble him with any details about their farms, of 
which, of course, Mr. Neville could know nothing at 
all. Darker it was noticed by all was not present; 
they knew he was in a bad way; and Jenkins, who, 
it was also suspected, was going down hill, though 
he waited for his turn to go into the office, and 
looked as if he did not care for anybody, was silent 
and morose, and answered only in monosyllables when 
spoken to. It was observed that he kept his hands 
in his pockets, which might be, as some one heart¬ 
lessly observed, to take care of the money they con¬ 
tained, or, perhaps, because he had got nothing else 
to put there. 

Mr. Brownlow and his son Michael were among tb© i 
first who waited upon the squire after they had done 
their business with his steward. Mr. Neville rose as 


soon as he heard their, name, and advanced two Of 
three steps to meet them. 

“My oldest tenants,” he said, “if I am not mis¬ 
taken?” 

“Yes,” said the elder Brownlow; “quite the 
oldest, I believe. * I and my father before me have 
held the Goshen, or the Grango as it used to be 
called, under your uncle and his father before him 
for half a century.” 

They stood opposite each other, a strange contrast 
in appearance and manner, and no less different in 
their thoughts, dispositions, and habits. John* 
Brownlow, a tall, broad-shouldered man, grey-headed, 
with many a furrow upon his brow, but with hale 
red cheeks, large confident eyes, which fell before 
no man’s, and firm resolute lips; and yet without 
any token of harshness, or ungentleness even, in the 
general expression of his features ; a man to whom 
any one in real distress would look up with hope 
and courage; while the professional tramp or im¬ 
postor would pass him by in silence. His coat was 
of good black broadcloth, broad-tailed, with largo 
pockets and flaps to them, built without regard to 
modern fashion, but well-suited to his own stalwart 
figure. Ho wore knee-breeches and gaiters, with 
thick-soled boots, well polished, and carried his 
low-crowned and broad-brimmed hat in his hand. 
A staunch man, well-to-do, industrious, and thriving, 
of the old yeoman type. In face, figure, and costume 
he bore a much nearer resemblance to the late 
squire’s father, whose portrait hung over the mantel¬ 
piece above him, than did the young man who stood 
facing him, who was the nephew and the heir. 

Henry Neville—or Neville-Thornton, as he now 
desired to be called, in token of his claim to the 
estates—instead of being clean-shaved and ruddy, 
like the old gentleman in the-portrait, was bearded 
and sallow. His features were thin and sharp, and 
he had a nervous, restloss look, due chiefly to tho 
expression »of his eyes, which rested only for a 
moment upon the faco of any one to whom he ad¬ 
dressed himself, and then glanced aside to some 
'other object, now here, now there, as if their owner 
had no proper control over them. The eyelids also 
quivered -almost incessantly, especially when he was 
speaking.;,. The lower part of his face, concealed as 
it was by a mass of hair,, was wanting in expression, 
and although his lips were parted with a faint smile 
sometimes, no other feature was seen to move or 
brighten in sympathy. It was a mechanical smile, 
destitute of life or meaning; it revealed a set of 
sharp, but irregular teeth, and far from being plea¬ 
sant to look upon, excited a feeling of surprise if not 
distrust in the beholder. He spoke rapidly, and 
yet with hesitation, checking himself as if he were 
afraid of saying too much. 

“ It is a fine day,” Mr. Neville-Thornton remarked, 
after a pause, during which he and his tenants had 
been almost unconsciously measuring each other. 

Michael snorted, as much as to say they had not 
come there to hear that. 

There was another pause, and then the squire ex¬ 
tended his hand, as if to signify that the interview 
was at an end—they had neither of them anything 
to say, and they had said it. 

Btit Mr. Brownlow, without appearing to notice 
the gesture, remarked, “ Fine weather will now be 
very acceptable. We have had a trying year.” 

\ . A; trying year r ” Mr. Neville answered; “ I am 
afraM J ybu agriculturists are too much given to cm- 
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of fhe weather and are rather h&d ttf 


plcafce. 

“ Complaining is not the word,” said Brownlow ; 
“ we have none of us any right to complain of what 
God sends us—nor reason either, in the long run .’ 7 

“ I thought the seasons had been rather favourable 
on the whole,” the squire continued. He remem¬ 
bered having had tolerably fine weather in Italy. 

“If you had had your hay crops to get in last 
summer, and barley and wheat, and so on, you would 
not have said so,” Michael interposed. 

W “ Possibly. I never did * reap and sow and plough 
and mow/ and all that sort of thing, myself.” 

“ And our rents have to be paid all the same what- 
over our crops may be. That is where we feel it.” 

“Let us be thankful wo can pay it, Michael,” 
said his father, taking the receipt from his pocket 
and looking at it with satisfaction. “This is my 
twenty-fifth rent-day—my silver rent-day, as I call 
it; my fiftieth—my golden rent-day—datingfrom my 
father before me ; and we never were a day behind 
yet, neither of us. That is something to think of 
and to be thankful for, as your mother would say, 
Michael; and I say it too.” 

“ Quite right, Mr. Brownlow,” said tho squire. 
“ I hope you will always be equally ready—as long 
as you continue to bo my tenant, at all events.” 

He looked for an instant at Brownlow’s face as lie 
spoke, but glanced away again immediately. 

“I hope there is no likelihood of anything else,” 
Mr. Brownlow answered, with a qualm at his heart. 

1 “ I hope not,” said the squire. “I leave all these 
things to Mr. Chamberlain, as, of courso, you know. 
It would not do for me to interfere with his arrange¬ 
ments. There must bo changes from time to time, of 
oourse ; but I should be sorry to lose a tenant who is 
so punctual and ‘ thankful * as you are, Mr. Brown¬ 
low. You must settlo it with Chamberlain.” 

“ I would rather settle it with you, sir, if there is 
anything to settle. A word from you will bo suffi¬ 
cient. I cannot think you will allow mo to be 
disturbed after all tho years the Goshen has been in 
our family. Just tell me I am safe and I shall go 
homo contented.” 

“ Contented ! ” the squiro exclaimed, with a laugh. 
“Contented! That is not much from a man of 
your sentiments; though it would bo a great deal 
from most farmers. Of course I don’t mean to disturb 
you if I can help it; but Chamberlain did say some¬ 
thing about a change of farms. I am not sure that 
you would be a sufferer; exchange is no robbery, 
you know. I don’t know enough about the property 
to be able to say what is to bo done, no wants a 
good house, and to bo near tho JIall, o& is natural. 
Those aro the chief points.” ’ « > ^ 

Mr, Brownlow’s ^heart sank. The Goshen lay 
nearer tho Hall than any other of the farms, and 
the house belonging to it .um as^ knew, 

the best on. the .estate^ Mr.'Brownlpw could under- 
stand. only too j^ell that the §fov$rd* would like to 
have it; and {nut his wife would second his wishes, 
if she did hot lead' them; bul“ he could scarcely 
believe that he intended to turn him out of it, that ho 
might take it for himself. He saw, however, that it 
woi^d be ho usehaying anything more to the squire on 
the subject just then; so he turned to leave tho 
room. 

!iphael lin^red. He was chafing very much at 
i fed' been said. He looked upon Qmimberlain 
a 6 aji|aVwd couse^uefitly ae a foe. $th Neville, 
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it may be remembered, had rejected Michael’s pro- 

E osal for the management of his estate, playing with 
im lentil he had found another steward, and then 
curtly declining his assistance. The wound was fresh 
in Ife memory; but he had had time to get t*ver.the 
first smart, and had resolved to keep on good term* 
with the squire, as a matter of policy. Chamberlain, 
though he might be a good man of business/ ,was not 
much of a farmer ; he had no science. ^Michael 
hoped to show his superiority in this respect, and to 
gain the squiro’s confidence. Chamberlain was n£w 
and untried. He might not keep his situation long; 
and then there would be another chance for l^Ichael. 

With these thoughts Michael would have stayed 
behind to have a few words with the squire alone j 
but as his father did not offer to leave the room 
without him, ho was obliged to speak in. his 
presence. v , 

“ I understand,” lie said, “ that you are likely to 
have one or two farms vacant. Barker’s, I have 
hoard talked about, and perhaps Jenkins’s; I don’t 
wish to interfere with them as long as they remain ; 
and I don’t want, of course, to turn them out; that 
would be a mean thing to do. But if you will give 
me an opportunity of taking anything that may be 
unoccupied I shall be glad. I am helping my father 
at present; but I could manage a bit of land on m}' 
own account as well; you wouldn’t mind, father^ 
would you ? I could improve the property, too, by in¬ 
troducing the newest scientific ideas. Farming is not 
what it used to be, Mr. Neville, as you know. You 
want men who can march with tho times ; men who 
understand their profession, and can be independent 
of the weather and other natural causes. A scientific 
man will make two ears of corn grow where onlyono 
grew before, and force the land, as one may say, to 
yield better crops of every sort. With more science 
we should havo higher profits, and—and—” 

“Higher rents,” Mr. Neville suggested. “ Vdry 
good!” 

“Well, it might come to that in the end, perhaps,” 
Michael acquiesced; “ but of course not just at first r 
because of the outlay for machinery, and so on. I 
am a scientific man, Mr. Neville, as you have lie^L 
I could do justice to. your land. I could work it on 
the newest principles. I should make it pay me; and 
as for the weather”—he tossed his head, and snorted 
contemptuously—“ I should not bo dependent on the 
weather, like some people! ” 

“Michael! Michael!” said his father, astqnislied 
and dismayed at what he heard. “ You talk like a 
heathen.” 

“Oq the contrary, he talks like a sensible man,” 
said tile squire. “Self-reliance is the first step to 
prosperity. A man can do almost anything he likes 
if hp has confidence in himself.” < 

“ PJ^QgWpur pardon, sir,” said Brownlow. “The 
best niajqfhat ever lived can do no more than culti- 
vatejhigj jtnnd and sow his seed. lie may sleep and 
rise/flight and day, but with all his care and watch- 
in g-r-hyV and science into the bargain— when the 
grass grows and the corn springs up and the grain 
ripens, it will be ‘ he knows not how.’ The Lord 
above, who has promised that while the earth 
remaineth, seed-time and harvest, cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and dav and night, shall not 
cease, can alone make a man’s labour that he doeth^ 
under tho sun to prosper. You will excuse me, sir ; 
but my son thinks too much of his science and. tflp 
little of the blessing from aboTe, without which ^ 
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the science in the world would be but folly. And 
Irhen he hears a gentleman in your position talk as 
you do, it is not good for him—no, nor for any of 
us.” 

Mr. Neville laughed—a joyless laugh. Why do 
cynics smile? What is there in the serious convic¬ 
tions of others that should excite their mirth ? What 
is it that such men take pleasure in, if pleasure it 
can be called? Is it the thought of their own 
superior intelligence, the contemplation of their own 
wisdom contrasted with the ignorance or superstition, 
as they deem it, of others who are more in earnest 
than themselves, and have more reason to be so ? 
However this may be, Mr. Neville-Thomton laughed, 
and, looking Mr. Brownlow in the face for an instant, 
said: 

“Your son talks sensibly for all that. He has 
learnt something at his agricultural college. You 
are not a scientific man yourself, you know, Brown- 
low. I am. Not in agriculture. I don’t profess to 
know much about that; but I go in for science and 
philosophy in general.” 

“I have always had science enough to earn my 
living and educate my children, and pay my rent and 
save a trifle, too, thank God,” said old Brownlow. 
“I owe it all to Him, first and last. I don’t disre¬ 
gard the weather and the seasons, and yet I am as 
independent of them as any man can be, for I look 
to Him who rules them all, and can give us what we 
waift, and make even what we don’t want to answer 
best for us in the end. Science ! What is science ? 
A sensible observance of God’s laws, and an effort to 
work under them and with them. I think as much 
of science, properly so called, as anybody need, or I 
should not have sent my son to a scientific college ; 
but I had rather be a day-labourer, with no know¬ 
ledge at all, except to drive a plough or handle a 
hoe, in dependence upon the promise, 1 In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread,’ than the most 
scientific agriculturist in all the world, trusting in his 
own endeavours.” 

“ There, that will do,” said the squire. “ Your son 
and I shall understand each other, I dare say.” 

%Ihope so,” said Michael, pleased, in spite of his 
better feelings, with Mr. Neville’s evident approval; 

“ and about the land ? ” 

“I’ll talk to Chamberlain. I don’t know that 
he will care to cultivate Windy Gorse, even if he 
remains there. He may not wish to keep it in his 
own hands.” 

“ I shouldn’t like Michael to have it, with all his 
science,” old John Brownlow interrupted; “ nor 
Bushy Pastures neither. He could do no good with 
such land as that, nor—with such principles as his— 
anywhere.” 

“We’ll see about it,” said the squire, winking at 
Michael to signify his indifference to what the old 
man was saying. 

“ Thank you,” Michael answered ; “ not but what 
father is right, though, to a certain extent, of course.” 

“ Of course, of course,” said the squire. But the 
cold cynical smile rested again upon his lips as he 
spoke, as much as to say, “ xou and I know better, 
though, do we not ? ” 

Michael was unwilling to consent, even by silence, 
to a thought or hint which seemed to reflect upon his 
father, yet he could not help feeling flattered at the 
young squire’s evident appreciation of his own intelli¬ 
gence, and not knowing what to say, or how to express 
his feelings, came to the conclusion that it was better 
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tb say'nothing at all; and makin«$his 4 bow to Mr. 
Neville followed old John BroWmow out of the 
room. 

CHAPTER XII.— THE DINNER. 

My haste doth call me hence, 

And therefore here I mean to take my leave. 

—Shaketpear* 

A substantial dinner was prepared for tho 
tenants; and as soon as business was over they 
all took their seats. Business had been of a verp 
one-sided character that day, so far. They had 
paid their rents to the steward and had also paid 
their respects, most of them, to the new squire. 
They had preferred their requests and made known 
their grievances to the steward, and had been 
referred by him to the squire. They had repeated 
the statement of their wants and difficulties to the 
squire, and had been referred back to the steward. 
They could get no relief for the present, nor any 
promises for tho future; no ten per cent, returned 
upon their rents, no prospect of any change, except 
perhaps a rise next year. 

Now their turn was come ; and though only in the 
shape of roast beef and pigeon pie, with plum 
puddings and tarts to follow, they were quite ready 
to take advantage of it as far as it went. 

Mr. Neville took his place at the head of the 
table, with the steward at his right hand, and Mr. 
Brownlow, as the senior tenant, at his left. The 
squire, on being reminded by Mr. Chamberlain, who 
rapped upon the table with the handle of his knife, 
said something which was supposed to be a grace, 
and the clatter of knives and forks immediately 
began. 

“You don’t eat,” said the squire to Brownlow, 
observing that he had scarcely touched the plate 
which was before him. 

“ No,” he replied ; “ I’m not hungry.” 

Michael, who sat next to his father, overheard the 
squire’s remark and his answer to it. His heart 
smote him, and the bit which he was in the act of 
swallowing seemed to stick in his throat. 

“ Don’t be put out, father,” he said, “ by any of 
my talk. I don’t mean any harm. You are not 
angry with me, I hope ? ” 

“Angry? No. Go on—eat your dinner. Don’t 
mind me.” 

“ I can’t eat if you don’t.” 

But Mr. Brownlow could only shake his head and 
play with his knife and fork, in order to avoid obser¬ 
vation. Michael’s appetite also was spoilt by the 
sight. Neither of them made anything of a meal 
that day. 

After dinner the squire’s health was drunk; and Mr. 
Neville, rising to his feet, made a short speech in 
acknowledgment of the compliment. 

“ He was going away immediately,” he said. 

“ Hear! hear! ” in an undertone from two or three 
of the tenants at the farther end of the*table. Jenkins 
was among them ; and they had none of them got 
what they wanted. 

The squire did not hear them, and went on: 

“ He had been anxious, before again leaving the 
country, to have the pleasure of receiving his 
tenants.” 

“ And their money,” from Jenkins, who, by-the-by, 
had not brought the whole of his. 

** And expressing to them all his good wishes*-^” * 
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• “Thank yo'&for nothing.” Jenkins again. 

4t It waft the first time he had had the pleasure of 
, standing in that position.” 

“It would not matter much if it were to be the 
last!” 

“He had a great regard for the memory of his 
uncle who was dead, and more particularly—” 

“ For what he had left behind him.” 

There was a little confusion at this point. The 
speaker had perceived that some one at the other end 
. of the table was making remarks, and those not of a 
* flattering kind, but he did not know what he was 
saying. He paused ; and Jenkins coughed behind his 
hand, and after that was silent. 

“ He did not pretend to know much about agri¬ 
culture,” the squire went on. 

“ Hear, hear! ” openly from two or three voices. 

“And must leave everything in the way of business 
to his steward.” 

• “ No, no,” openly again. 

“ He was sorry the seasons had been against them, 
as he had been informed, if such was really the 
case.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“He hoped they would have better luck next 
year.” 
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John Brownlow looked up at him and murmured 
“ Luck! ” 

“ If not, they must try to make up for it by skill 
and enterprise. Science had made sucn strides lately 
as almost to render the farmer, who was prepared to 
avail himself of her help, independent of times and 
seasons.” 

Some murmurs were heard at this juncture, and 
the speaker hesitated, looked at his watch, and then 
said, rather abruptly, they must excuse him, he had 
to catch the train at Nobottle, and must go; and, 
suiting the action to the word, he rose and left the 
room. 

“ He is not independent of times and seasons, it 
appears,” said Jenkins. The others looked after him 
in silence, only Chamberlain rising and going with 
him. 

Presently the sound of wheels was heard in the 
fore-court, and those who went to the window saw 
Mr. Neville’s luggage put upon the carriage. 

“ There goes our money,” said Jenkins ; “ off to 
France, or Spain, or somewhere. That’s all the good 
we shall get by it.” 

Soon afterwards Mr. Neville himself was seen to 
enter the carriage and drive off. 
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W E wo indebted to Mr. Thomas Blake, m.p., for 
the following notes of a visit of inspection to 
the various training ships for boys in her Majesty’s 
navy. 

Without seeking it, a very pleasant mission has 
been delegated to me. It came about in this way. 
Jwriflg occasion in the laat j^ession of Parliament to 


address to the First Lord of the Admiralty certain 
uestions relating to flogging and other matters of 
iscipline on board the Royal Naval Training Ships 
for Boys, the right hon. gentleman followed up his 
courteous replies in public by earnest entreaties in 
private that during the recess I would “make an 
opportunity for visiting the training ships Ganges, 
at Falmouth; Impregnable, Implacable, and Lion, at 
Devonport; Boscawen, at Portland ; and St. Vincent, 
at Portsmouth.” I was especially desired to satisfy 
myself “ as to the internal economy, and the system 
of training and education of these ships ; also to see 
the hoys under all circumstances, both in school and 
at drill, at work and at play, and also at their 
meals.” 

Armed with this commission, and the assurance 
(also in the handwriting of the First Lord) that the 
commanders would give me full information as to the 
discipline enforced and the punishments inflicted, I 
visited each of the ships. My inquiries, which re¬ 
lated to everything affecting the service, were met 
by the commanders in the fullest and frankest 
manner. The further these inquiries were pursued, 
the more was 1 charmed with all I saw ana heard. 
All the officers, from the captains downwards, are 
evidently actuated by a high sense of duty, and a 
real desire to benefit the boys under their charge. 
The importance of the work done on board these 
ships, so expeditiously and effectively, cannot bef 
overestimated by the nation. For the benefit of those 
who, living inland, see nothing, and hear but little^ 
of royal naval training ships, I have been induced to 
pen a few notes relative thereto. 

These ships must not be confounded with certain 
training ships to which young criminals are sent by, 
magistrates, nor even with the training ships for the* 
mercantile, navy. 

No boy is received in royal naval ships without his 
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aawH inrf the assentand authorityof His 
parents or guardians. This oonsent must be in 
writing* Boys must also be healthy, of good character, 
from 1 $ & 16 j* y©are of age, not less than 5ft. high, 
or meastuing less than 30in. round the chest. On 
entering they receive the following articles of cloth¬ 
ing/m :—Cloth cap, 2 cloth trousers, 3 duck trousers, 
sergetrousers, 2 duck jumpers, duck bag, 2 flannels, 
3 drills frocks, 2 blue serge frocks (thick and thin), 
shoes, & oombs, scissors, knife, 2 cotton shirts, 2 bed¬ 
covers; black silk handkerchief, 2 towels, worsted 
cap; Oap ribbon, 2 i>air stockings, and comforter. The 
prime cost of this outfit is about £6. Each one fur¬ 
ther receives, on being rated first-class boy, £2 10s. 
extra for clothing purposes. His pay on entering is 
6 d. per day. This, on becoming first-class, is raised to 
7 d. per day. A boy can also get a penny per week 
for each’ good oonduct stripe and crown, making an 
extra 4dl per week. This he can spend in addition 
to his other pocket-money. Boys can, out of their 
ordinary pay, send home money to their parents or 
guardians at the following rates:—Eirst-elass boys, 
8 8. a month ; second-class boys, 6s. a month. They 
remain in the training ships about two years, when 
they become ordinary soamen, and serve and receive 
pay as such. Their engagement is to serve the 
.Queen till they are twenty-eight years of age, when 
they can leave or re-enter the sorvice. 

Boys rise at 5 in the summer, and turn in at 0 p.m. 
In the winter they riso at G, and turn in at 8.30. 
The daily routine is as follows :—Decks are washed 
in summer before breakfast. Breakfast quarter before 
7. Erton 7.30 to 8.30 sail drill, aloft. From 8.30 to 
9, inspection. Prayers by the chaplain. From 0 to 
11.80 drill in classes; the boys are about oqually 
divided in three parts—one-third gunnery, one-third 
seamanship, and one-third at school. From 11.30 to 
12, drill a^ain aloft; From 12 to 1, dinner. This is 
a goodljr right. At the call of the bugle the boys 
swam in£ With the greatest order, from all parts of 
the ship; to the well-loaded tables. Grace is said by 
all in unison, and a very substantial meal is made. 
Eaeh^ table or mess accommodates about 20 boys. 
Two boys are told off to each mess as captains, and 
are dist&guished by an embroidered anchor on each 
aim They are hold responsible for the good order 
and cleanliness of their messes, and for portioning out 
the food to each boy. If, on inspection, it is found 
that any boy has an unfair proportion of bone, the 
captain of the mess is made to exchange dinners with 
the one who has the inferior share. From 1 to 3.30 
the three classes of exercises—seamanship, school, 
and gunnery—as in the morning. From 3.30 to 
5.30, mdnding clothes, boat exercise, athletic exer¬ 
cises, bathing, swimming, etc., etc. At 5.30, tea or 
supper. 

The work of the day now being over, the school¬ 
rooms are thrown open, and well lighted, to enable 
boys to write letters, read books, and to amuse them¬ 
selves with quiet games, as draughts, chess, baga¬ 
telle, dominos, etc. Card-playing, dice, and gam¬ 
bling are strictly prohibited, also all intoxicating 
drinks, and tobacco, whether for smoking or chewing. 
The utmost cheerfulness is encouraged. Each ship 
contains a lending library of about 800 volumes, care-, 
fully selected, entertaining, and instructive; Nor 
are the beys kept in ignorance o# What is goizfgeu 
in the wo|fd. A long list of daily papers *fed pbri- 
odicals is regularly supplied for the xm&ihb boy&x 
Mental food w provided in abundknee and tariety. ^ 


: So also is that for the body, ttwi ^I giten ever# 
morning with breakfast fresh beef four days ’ each 
week for dinner, fresh mutton two days each week, 
and corned pork one day, with abundance of Veget¬ 
ables, plum-pudding, suet and Yorkshire pudding,' 
etc. The strong ana healthy appearance of the boys 
shows that their food is suitable and sufficient, and 
speaks well for their total abstinence training. 

Neither are their spiritual wants neglected. Reli- 
gious instruction is given by the chaplain regularly' 
to all Church of England lads; they learn the 
Church of England Catechism, and the parables and 
miracles of our Lord from the New Testament. 
There is a full service on board every Sunday morn¬ 
ing, which all attend, except tho Roman Catholics, 
who have their own ministers. Nonconformists are, 
if they desire to do so, allowed to go on shore to 
attend their services. 

Every Thursday afternoon, and also on Sunday 
afternoon, the boys have holiday and go on shore. 
They liavo also holidays four times in each year, 
amounting to about nine weeks in the whole—viz., 
three weeks at Christmas, and two weeks each at 
Easter, Midsummer, and Michaelmas. Their pay 
goes on tho same as when on board. The railway 
companies carry them at about one-eighth the 
ordinary fares. They are thus enabled to go home 
and visit distant friends. They can write and receive 
letters on board without stint or any kind of super¬ 
vision, the only restriction being their ability to pay 
the postage of them. During the winter evenings 
they have magic-lantern exhibitions on board, and 
in the summer athletic sports and games are provided 
for them on shore. Each ship has a good band of 
brass and stringed instruments, in which tho boys 
show much musical talent. 

Every boy is taught to swim. This is accomplished 
on an average in about seven lessons. The swimming 
baths attached to the ships at Devonport were in¬ 
vented by Captain Hiekley, of h.m.s. Impregnable. 
Tho bath resembles a gigantic flat-bottomed cradle, 
formed of strong pieces of wood, an inch or two 
apart. It is very long and wide, and is about 4ft. 6in. 
deep. This is sunk in tho soa, near to the ship, and 
securely anchored. Around the top, on the surface 
of the water, is a wide plank, also some iron 
standards, through which a rope is passed. This 
enables the instructor and boys to walk round with 
safety. Steps at each end lead down, and as no boy 
can by any possibility be washed out of the bath or 
sink, this gives them that confidence whicli is the 
greatest requisite for learning to swim. Athletics 
are taught daily by a marine corporal. 

Every boy is taught to read and write well and 
correctly from dictation. Arithmetic is taught to the 
rule of three. Some boys go forward and learn frac¬ 
tions, vulgar and decimal. All are able to use tho 
needle in mending and making various articles. 
With great pride many of the boys exhibited speci¬ 
mens of their needlework. Some were executed in 
coloured wools, and framed for the purpose of pre¬ 
sentation to their friends on shore. On each deck 
there are various models, all perfect, of ships, and all 
parts of ships, compasses, guns, semaphore signals, 
flags, ropes, sails, Mocks, capstans, anch6*s, efoU 
etc. By ihe aid of these, as well as by the shipitseln 
the instructors give their daily lessons, Periodical 
examinations are made in each section 
do boys beoome in t wo years inthe, the 
that 
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to take Asec<fndmate’s berth iu a merchant ship, 
and many a first mate’sberth. 

For the last portion of their two years they serve 
on gunnery ships, and also go out to sea for six 
weeks in a training brig. They then go as ordinary 
seamen to her Majesty’s ships of war. The numbers 
borne on each ship at the time of my visits (August 
and September) were as follow :— 


2nd Class. 

1st Class. 

Total. 

... 478 ... 

.. 412 .... 

. 890 

... 417 ... 

.. 831 .... 

. 748 

... 288 ... 

.. 2^0 .... 

. 684 

... 839 ’ ... 

.. 162 .... 

. 491 

... 202 ... 

.. 108 .... 

. 370 


H.M.S. Lion is a tender to H.M.S. Implacable. 

This gives a total of 3,088 boys. These numbers 
could De increased to 5,000, 

The ships are all old—wood, of the old three- 
decker type—and have done good service to the 
nation. They are in other respects well adapted for 
their present purpose. The Implacable was taken 
from the French, not actually at, but a day or two 
after, the battle of Trafalgar, and lias been in con¬ 
stant use by us ever since. Training ships aro a 
comparatively modern institution. Within my recol¬ 
lection the royal navy had to depend upon volun¬ 
teers from the merchant service, from agricultural 
and other labourers, or a class 6f persons who know 
nothing whatever of the duties required of them. 

The boys are instructed in the use of the rifle and 
cutlass; and, indoed, in everything likely to be 
required of them in actual service hereafter. I 
inspected tho ships’ stores. The food is of excellent 
quality, and well cooked* Cleanliness reigns every¬ 
where. The boys are clean, their clothing is clean, 
the floors of the decks, school, desks, forms, tables, 
kitchen and cooking utensils, hammocks, bedding, 
guns, models, boats, ropes, sails, etc., etc., are all 
beautifully clean. 

Ordor pervades every department. 1 Exercises go 
on with the regularity of clockwork. The boys all 
look well and nappy. I questioned many of them 
whom I mot in tho streets, on leave, and, without 
exception, all spoke highly of their commanders and 
instructors, and of their love for the service. At the 
close of each day, just before “ turning-in,” a bell 
tolls, followed by a “ still bugle.” This is a signal 
for strict silence on board for a space of three or 
four minutes, and affords opportunity for all who are 
so inclined to engage in private devotionV 

I have now to speak on a subject which to mo 
appears a blot on a system in other respects all but 
perfect, and which has won my highest admiration. 
I refer to corporal punishment. This punishment is 
surrounded by many safeguards to prevent its abuse 
It is not excessive; it is growing less. Surely the 
kind and generous hearts which have detdsed so 
liberally, in so many ways, to promote thel health 
and happiness, tho mental, moral, and physical well¬ 
being of these young blue jackets, can devise some 
other form of punishment, equally effective, but less 
degrading, in* its character. The maximum punish¬ 
ment which can be inflicted is twelve cuts vinth a 
cane (whioh is somewhat thick and 8 ft. long) or 
twentyvfour outs with a2 stout ibirch of equal length. 
The marine corporal administwwthe punishment iu 
the presence off the doctor, the offloers, and all the 
boy*.*: Theoaningisgirenon thebreech^but through 
thetfcousei^the purpose. 

It is otherwise with the mroniojg^ The culprit is tied 


up by; his wrists, round which osrifhs ’, straps are 
fastened, secured also by a strap round; his waist, 
from which he is stripped downwards,, and is flogged 
with the birch on his naked breech. Apart fromthe 
pain inflicted, the degradation of so treating a boy 
of seventeen or eighteen, just entering upon man's 
estate, in the presence of 700 or 800 of his oomrades, 
is a degradation which ought to be, and might be, 
abolished. Having said this, I am bound to say, in 
justice to the commanders, that the maximum num^ 
ber of cuts is rarely given with either cane or birch. 

Considering the class from which many of the hey* 
are received, and the necessity for enforcing disci¬ 
pline, corporal punishment is sparingly resorted‘to. 
This could be proved if space permitted by giving 
the actual number of stripes inflicted during the last 
three years in each of the ships, as shown by their 
books. These I extracted and carefully averaged. 
They show that for each thousand boys, as nearly as 
possible, about 1 in 1,000 is caned daily, and 1 in 
1,000 is birched weekly. This is certainly not exces¬ 
sive. In one ship 104 birchings in three years com¬ 
prised 1,712 cuts, giving an average of 16 cuts each. 
This average may be taken for the other ships. The 
safeguards against the abuse of this mode of punish¬ 
ment are that it can only be inflicted by warrant in 
writing, under the hand of the commander or first 
lieutenant. Every case is first fully investigated in 
the presence of the accuser and accused on the day 
following the commission of the offence. The par¬ 
ticulars are recorded in books. The warrants are 
numbered consecutively, and aro reported to the 
Admiralty. Before awarding punishment, reference 
is made to the ledger account kept against each 
offender, and previous offences or good conduct marks, 
as the case may be, are duly considered. Caning is 
inflicted for insubordination, chewing or smoking 
tobacco on board, committing nuisances, using bad 
language, etc. Birching is inflicted for the graver 
offences, as desertion, drunkenness, theft, etc. Seeing 
that only the most incorrigible get birched, and that 
these are so few in number, it would be no great loss 
to the navy, and a positive gain to the well-conducted 
boys, if these, all other means failing, were dismissed 
the Queen’s service. 

I cannot close without expressing my cordial thanks 
to all the commanders and officers for the courteous 
manner in which I was received on board the ships, 
and the readiness with which all information sought 
was tendered. If every member of the House of 
Commons could have seen, as I saw, the good and 
important work done on board these ships, I venture 
to predict that, whatever other National Estimates 
were opposed, those for our Royal Naval Training 
Ships would be cheerfully voted. Seldom has it been 
my privilege to moet in one assembly so &any bright? 
intelligent, happy-looking boys, or boys with such 
an erect and manly bearing, as I met on board these 
ships. It was difficult to realise that only a 
weeks previously numbers of them had been*, Qj 
boys. The change effected in so short * * 1 
marvellous. Till the nations shall lea$tf 4 

excellent way n to settle their differences i _ _ 

and shell, fire and sword, the navy 'will continue- to 
be considered the right arm of England. A better 
and more effective training for those who are. to wield 
that arm than that which the thousandsbf Jfceie 
are now receiving, I cannot conceive. \ Froth 
heart, therefore, I say, Success totheTrwnn% I 
of her Majesty’s Navy!. ; 
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BY JULES VERNE. 

CHAPTER IV.— KIN-FO AT HOME. 


A YAMEN is a collection of various buildings 
arranged in parallel lines, and orossed at right- 
angles by a corresponding series. As a general rule, 
yamens are the property of the emperor, and occupied 
only by mandarins of high rank, but as they are not 
absolutely prohibited to men of very large means, 
Kin-Fo was in possession of one of these luxurious 
abodes. 

He and Wang stopped at the principal entrance of 
the large enclosure that surrounded the entire struc¬ 
ture, and comprehended all the gardens and court¬ 
yards. If the yamen had been the residence of a 


mandarin magistrate, instead of that of a private 
person, the carved and painted porch would have 
peen furnished with a huge drum, upon which 


claimants for justice, by day or by night, might havo 
announced their arrival. In its place, however, were 
capacious porcelain jars kept constantly replenished 
by the house-steward with cold tea for the use of 
passers-by, a considerate act of generosity which 
earned for Kin-Fo the good-will of all his neigh¬ 
bours. 

Upon being apprised of their master’s return, the 
whole household came forward to receive him. Yalots, 
footmen, porters, coachmen, grooms, waiters, watch¬ 
men, and cooks, were all drawn up under the pre¬ 
sidency of the steward; and some ten or twelve 
coolies, engaged by the month to do the 
rougher work, were seen hanging about in 
the background. 

The steward stepped forward to give his 
master welcome, but Kin-Fo passed him 
with a careless wave of the hand, and only 
said, 

“Where is Soon?” 

Wang smiled and remarked, 

“ Just like him ! Soon would not be him¬ 
self if he were found in his proper place at 
the proper time.” 

Ivin-Fo repeated the quostion. 

The steward only said that lie could not 
tell, nor did he suppose any one else could, 
what had become of Soon. 

Soon was Kin-Fo’s valet-de-chambrc> his 
own special attendant, from whom no con¬ 
sideration would have induced him to part. 
Yet Soon was by no means a model servant. 
On the contrary, he was blundering and 
awkward, both with liis tongue and with 
his hands; extremely greedy, and, withal, 
something of a coward; the very typo, in 
fact, of the conventional Chinaman, as de¬ 
picted upon hand-screens and teacups. On 
the whole, however, he was faithful to his 
employer, and was especially serviceable in 
one respect, inasmuch as he was the only 
being who seemed able to arouse him to a 
condition of activity. A dozen times a day 
would Kin-Fo work himself into a rage with 
Soon, the whole benefit of the exertion 
being lost upon the valet, but having the 
wholesome effect of occasionally shaking off 
the master’s habitual apathy. 

In a way not at all uncommon among 
Chinese servants Soon made a practice of 
coming and presenting himself for chas¬ 
tisement whenever his conscience told him 
be deserved it, and on these occasions his 
master never spared him. A few stripes on 
the man’s back did very little more harm than a few 
drops bf rain j but the great punishment which Soon 
droaded was not a whipping! hut the loss which was 
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invariably visited upon him for an^ grave Offence, of 
.an inch or so of his oherisheA pigtaiL 

Nothing could exceed the value which a China¬ 
man puts upon this appendage. To be deprived of 
it is a disgrace that only terminates with life, and 
its removal is reserved as a Government punishment 
for criminals. When Soon entered Kin-Fo* s service, 
some four years back, he had been proud of a tail 
that was not much less than four feet in length; he 
had committed himself in misdemeanours 
so often that his, tail now hardly exceeded 
two feet. He had only to go on transgress¬ 
ing at the same rate, and very soon he would 
be absolutely bald. 

Followed respectfully by the entire house¬ 
hold, Kin-Fo entered ana crossed the gar¬ 
den. The trees for the most part were 

E lanted in pots which were themselves ela- 
orate specimens of terra-cotta work, nearly 
every tree being cut into some grotesque 
shape or other, generally that of an animal. 

In the middle of the garden was a lake, 
liberally stocked with “ gouramis ” and 
gold-fish, the surface of the water being 
well-nigh concealed by the foliage and 
bright red blossoms of the nelunbo, which 
is the finest of the water-lilies of “ the 
land of flowers.” A passing salute was 
made to a hieroglyph, representing some 
mythical quadruped, which was painted in 
brilliant colours upon the wall, and in a 
few minutes the door of the main building 
was in sight. 

It consisted of a ground floor with an 
upper Btorey, built upon a terrace ap¬ 
proached by marblo steps. Bamboo screens 
were stretched out above and before the 
windows and doors, with the design of modi¬ 
fying the internal temperature. The roof of 
the structure was quite flat, and hardly 
seemed to harmonise with the embattled 
parapets, the variegated tiles, and the 
enamelled bricks that gave so fantastic a 
character to the surrounding buildings. 

Inside, with the exception of a few rooms 
ordinarily occupied by Kin-Fo and Wang, 
the apartments were all spacious saloons 
furnished with a number of cabinets with 
transparent panels, the panels being pro¬ 
fusely decorated at one place with carvings 
of fruit and flowers, at another with sen¬ 
tences of the proverbial wisdom in which the Celestials 
delight. Seats were everywhere in profusion, the 
prevailing material being terra-cotta, porcelain, 
wood, or marble, although the stutfod and softor 
couches of the West were by no means wanting. 
Lamps of every design, and lanterns of every hue, 
were suspended in all directions, all decorated with 
fringes and tassels as variegated as the equipage of 
a Spaniard. An article of furniture that seemed 
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and all the enamels, wonderful in thejfc pink and 
yellow transparency of which the secretor the pro¬ 
duction seems now completely lost. Loojr around, * 
and it must be owned that here indeed is a dwelling 
of luxury; the West has conspired to assist the East, 
and together they have wrought a concentration of 
ease, or beauty, and of magnificence. 

Kin-Fo was really a man of liberal, advanced, and 
progressive views; he would have been the very last 



the valet’s ptmismawT. 


indispensable everywhere was “ cha-kis,” or little 
tea-table, to be brought into requisition upon a mo¬ 
ment’s notice. 

Hour after hour might have been spent in ex¬ 
amining the many nick-nacks of ivory and mother- 
of-pearl, the bronzes inlaid with niello, the burners 
for exhaling perfume, the filigrees of gold a$d white 
and emerald green, the vases of prismatic glass, his¬ 
toric with the memories of the dynasty,, of Ming^and 
in#* the >tijl rare* porcelain of the^aga of Ten, 


to offer opposition to the introduction of any modem 
invention, and was the most unlikely of all men to 
entertain a prejudice against the civilisation of the 
West. Science in any form commended itself to his 
approval; no sympathy had lie with the barbarians 
who cut the electric cable, laid down to facilitate the 
working of the English and American mails; neither 
was he a partisan of the antiquated mandarins who 
refused topermit the submarine cable between Shang- 
Hai and Hong-Kong to be joined to the mainlas^j 
insisting upon its being only attached to a boat h# 
the open nver. He had, on the other hand, 
ciatea himself avowedly with the party that backed 
up the Government in constructing docksand arsenals 
at Foo-Choo, under the direction of French engineers; 
he held shares in the China Steamship Company, that 
works the service between Tien-Tsin and Shang-IJau 
and, moreover, had money invested, in the venture^f 
anticipating the English mail hy.fotu? days, through 
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the establishment og inline of fastahips from 
Singapore. * * ( , ■> # h 

^jpfiere was hardly a Modern scientific appU*noa 
that had not been adopted in his house; he had a 
telephone that placed him in communication with 
every department of the yamen; he had electric bells 
fitted tp every'chamber; during the winter he had 
fi^es which gave a genial warmth, whilst nearly aU 
his countrymen were shivering in blankets over their 
empty grates; he burned gas, like the Inspector of 
CuSto&ls at Peking, seeing no reason why he should 
be outdone by Yang, the leading pawnbroker of the 
empire; and, finally, he had ignored the ordinary 
habit of writing by hand, and for his private corre¬ 
spondence had purchased one of the phonographs 
recently brought to great perfection by Edison. 

In spite of everything, however, and although he 
seemed to have all the resources which mortal man 
could ask for enjoyment, Wang’s pupil had not 
acquired the philosophy which made him truly happy; 
Soon’s vagaries every now and then might serve to 
awaken him from the drowsinoss of apathy; but 
manifestly, after all, there was a missing element in 
the conditions of genuine felicity. 

He entered the vestibule, the spacious hall that 
opens into the other ohambors, but still the oxpoctod 
valet did not make his appearance. The conjecture 
was.only too easy to make: Soon had evidently been 
guilty of some misdemeanour, and was in no hurry to 
show r&imself; he was keeping away to the last 
possible moment,, aware that to come into his master’s 
presence was' to put his precious pigtail into new peril. 
IftjgpEp was impatient, and shouted, 

“Mail 

nTang tpdk up the cry and called, 

“6obn l u 

But the valet, if he were withiu hearing, was not 

corrigible,” said Wang; “no pre- 
_ pphy do him any good.” 
hjfo lumped his foot, and summoned the 

* and send him to me!” 
tole r household was set in motion; the 
Jiad to be huntod out. 
r |ip^alf,)ftnd Kin-Fo alone, Wang took the 

__^ wisdom admonishes the w r eary 

traveller that he should take repose.” 

“ Yes; we may do worse than listen to the voice of 
wisdom,” Kin-Fo replied. 

Accordingly, they each retirod to their own apart¬ 



ments.* 1 

Flinging himself upon a luxurious couch, a piece 
of furniture of European make, which no Chinese 
upholsterer could have imagined, Kin-Fo began to 
muse. Whore else should his thoughts sd itedmrally 
turn, as to the beautiful and’ accomplished &dy he 
was about to make his own for life V Her home Was 
at Peking. There Kin-Fo* was about to join her. 
He debated with himself whether or no .he should 
apprise her of his intended visit.* ItTftould, he 
thought, undoubtedly be well to. express some im¬ 
patience to see her again, and certainly he" regarded 
her with sincere affection. Wang had adduced many 
logical proofs that there was no mistake abotit the 
matter, and might it not really be that the step he 
was about to take would really introduco the elements 
of happiness.which hitherto Ins expelisM^e had somd* 
how missed ? 


He mused on * he dosed his oymf his ponderings 
became indistinct ;; he was all but falling adeep, when 
i he felt a sudden tickling in his right hand ; instinCj- 
tively he closed his fingers, and grasped a knotted 
cane. He knew at once what had happened. Thte 
bamboo-rod had been slipped into his hand by his 
valet, who crouched by hie side, and meekly Said, 

“ When master pleases ! ” 

Kin-Fo started up and brandished the cane. Soon 
crouched down to the carpet. Supporting himself 
with his left hand, he held up a letter in his right. 

“ For you,” he said, “ this is for you.*’' 

“ Rascal, where have you been?” oried ifin-Fo. 

“Ai, ai, ja,” groaned Soon; “I did not expect 
you till the third watch. Beat me ! beat me! I am 
ready, when master pleases.” 

The valetfa fceviral degrees paler as 

his master flung the cafcb’angrily bn the ground. 

“Tell me,” exclaimed Kin-Fo, “why is it you 
expect a beating ? What have you done ? Tell me 
at once! ” 

“ This letter,” gasped Soon. 

“Well, what about that letter?” shouted Kin-Fo, 
and he snatched it from his hand. 

“I forgot it; I forgot to give it you before you 
went to Canton.” 

“ A week ago, you vagabond; come here.” 

“.I am a crab without claws,” piteously bewailed 
Soon. 

“ Como hero ! ” shrieked his master. 

“ Ai, ai, ja ! ” moaned the servant. 

This “ ai, ai, ja ” was a wail of despair. Already 
Kin-Fo had seized the unfortunato valet by his pig¬ 
tail, and in an instant had caught up a pair of scissors 
and snipped off its tip. 

The crab soon found its claws again, and after 
scrupulously picking up overy morsel of the hair that 
was lying on the carpet, mado his escape from tho 
room. Twenty-three inches before, the tail was only 
twenty-two now. 

Kin-Fo threw himself back upon tho couch. Ho 
was calm enough when Soon was gone. It had been 
only his valetfs negligence that had irritated him; 
he thought nothing about the letter. Why should a 
letter give him any concern ? 

He dozed again, and opening his eyes gazed ab¬ 
stractedly upon the envelope he held in his hand. 
It was unusually thick, tho postage-stamps were 
purple and chocolate, of the value of two and six 
cents respectively; plainly it had come from the 
United States. 

“ Alvyes.-; from qfry correspondent at San Fran¬ 
cisco ; ” and ho threw' the letter to the far end of tho 
sofa. 

“May be the Central Bank shares in California 
have gone up twenty per cent; the dividends this 
year have’ improved; theqb things do not matter 
much tomp/’ But though the current of his thoughts 
ran iff thid’ c^uaF kind of way/Tiis hand after a few 
minuted se'edSSS^instinctively to lay hold upon the 
letter again, arid he opened it. He glancea at the 
signature. 

“ Just so,” he muttered; “as I supposed—from my 
American agent; to-morrow will be time enough to 
attend to that/’ 

Hewason the point of flinging the letter aside for 
the second : time, when the word “ liability ” oaught 
was written, large and undefined at the 
top m the Second "page. His curiosity van unusually 
aroused, and he perused the entire document. For 
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k moment, as ho read on, his eyebrows contracted, 
but before he had finished, a contemptuous smile 
curled round his lips. 

Rising from his seat he moved a fow stops to an 
acoustic tube that communioatod with Wang’s apart- 
ment, he placed his lips to the mouthpicco, but sud¬ 
denly altered his mind, and went back to lio down 
again. 

41 Pooh!” he said, with his usual characteristic 
expression. 

Presently ho murmured to himself, 

“To mo it is nothing, but to lior! to her it is a 
matter of much greater concern.” 

He rose again, and going to a littlo lacquered j 
table on which stood an oblong box richly carved, 
was about to open it, but ho paused and said to him¬ 
self, 

44 What did she say in her last letter ? ” 

Instead of raising the lid of the box he touched a ; 
spring at its side, and immediately the soft accents of 
a female voice were heard. 

“ My boloved elder brother! Am I not better to 
you than the Mei-hora flower in tho first moon ? Am 
I not sweeter to you than tho apricot bloom of the 
socond moon, or the peach bloom of tho third ? Ten 
thousand greetings to my beloved! ” 

“ Poor little tiling ■ ” sighed Kin-Fo, as he opened 


tho box and removed the sheet of tinfoil covered 
with a series of indented dots that it contained, and 
roplaced it by another. 

The tender message had been conveyed by the 
phonograph, then recently discovered. 

Kin-Fo then applied his own lips to the mysterious 
machine. For a few seconds she continued to speak 
with clear and distinct utterance, betraying in its 
equanimity no sign either of joy or sorrow. He had 
only a few sentences to say. He stopped the action of 
the instrument, removed the tinfoil on which the 
needle within had left its marks, placed the document 
safely in an envelope, sealed it, and writing from 
right to left, directed it to 

Madam La-oo, 

Cha-Cooa Avenue, 

Peking. 

In answer to an electric bell a messenger promptly 
appeared, and tho letter forthwith was dispatched to 
tho post. 

An hour later and Kin-Fo had again sought 
repose. He had rested his arms upon his “choo- 
foo-jeu,” a pillow contrived for coolness out of plaited 
bamboo, and very soon was fast asleep. 
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FOLK-LORE FROM UNST, SHETLAND. 


BY MRS. SAXBY, AUTHOR OF “ DAALA-M1NT.” 


II. 


H AVING been always keenly interested in the 
Trows (or Drows), of whom numerous stories 
are extant, I made friends with the husband of a 
witch, hoping that he would be able to tell me 
something of their history. He was employed in 
building a boat at the time, I remember; and I used 
to seat myself for hours beside his simmering tar- 
kettle plying him with questions which lie answered 
readily enough. I never dared to conjecture what 
his wife would have said, or done, if she had known 
that the secrets of her profession were being poured 
into the ears of the “ doctor’s bairn.” The following 
imperfect account of the Trows is chiefly collected from 
the old boat-builder’s endless yarns. 

TROWS. 

This interesting race of supernatural beings is 
closely allied to the Scandinavian Trolls, but has 
some very distinctive characteristics of its own. The 
Trow is not such a mischief-making sprite as the 
Troll, is more human-like in some respects, and his 
nature seems cast in a morbid, melancholy mould. 
We cease to wonder that it should be so when we 
learn that there are no female Trows. Fancy a 
world peopled by men alone ! To be sure the Turk’s 
heaven is such, but then he admits the Houris. Now 
the Trows do not have even pretty “ puffs of gas ” 
to enliven their Paradise. They only marry human 
wives, and as soon as the baby Trow is born the 
hapless young mother pines and dies. No Trow 
marries twice—in that respect they are far in 
advance of the race from whom they take their 
brides, so that their period of matrimonial felicity is 
very brief. It seems a wise arrangement (on the part 

of-?) that there should never be more than ono 

son to inherit the questionable character of a Trow. 
Were it otherwise, men might fear that the race 
would become too numerous and powerful. On the 
other hand, to provide against its extinction, no Trow 
can die until his son is grown up. Some philosophers 
of this species have triea to live a bachelor life under 
the pleasing impression that thus they might become 
immortal; but the wise law of this wise people has 
a statute to meet even such an emergency as that. 
The Trow who postpones matrimony beyond reason¬ 
able limits is outlawed until he brings to Trowland an 
earthly bride. The horrors of such a position must be 
worse than death, for seldom has a Trow been known 
to brave all consequences and become an outcast from 
his nation. I was told of one who, rebellious and 
impenitent, took up his abode in a ruined Broch, and 
for centuries was the terror of every one in the island. 
The only food he used was earth, which he formed 
into perfect models of fish, birds, cattle, children, and 
then gobbled them up with seeming relish. For a 
long time it was believed that these models were real 
creatures done brown , but some one was lucky enough 


to discover the truth, and after that the fear of the 
Trow began to abate. He seems to have tired of his 
solitary life to a certain degree, and met the advances 
of human beings with a sort of pleasure. But his 
love of mischief usually brought all friendly over¬ 
tures to abrupt conclusions. A witch who craved to 
know all the secrets of Trowland was rather assiduous 
in cultivating the old bachelor’s acquaintance, and 
after a time she persuaded him into marrying her— 
he relying upon the assurance that her u art ” knew 
how to prevent the death he dreaded. Wo know 
what happened to another who was similarly beguiled 
by a woman’s tongue. 

I greatly regret that an authentic account has not 
been preserved regarding this Trow’s further history, 
but it breaks off at his marriage, and nothing further 
is known than that from this remarkable couple 
sprang a race differing from ordinary Trows, and 
soon becoming known by the name of Finis.* Those 
beings appear before a death, personating the indi¬ 
vidual who is to die. Sometimes they are seen by 
the person himself, sometimes by his friends, more 
often by “ unchaneie folk.” If we were acquainted 
with tho moral government of Trowland we should 
doubtless discover some profound theory why tho 
Finis should bo the offspring of a Trow who feared 
death. Tho witch, whoso charms proved so irresis¬ 
tible to tho bachelor Trow, is said to have paid a 
clandestine visit to her mother, and to have divulged 
on that occasion many secrets hitherto unknown to 
mortals. She had evidently created no little sensa¬ 
tion among the Trows—if we may take her mother’s 
word—but we cannot suppose that she had found 
the life altogether so agreeable as the one she had 
quitted, for she gave many instructions how to pro¬ 
vide against the enchantments usod by Trows for the 
purpose of decoying unsuspecting girls into their 
unhallowed domain, and her parting advice was, 
“ Noo, mam, mind ye hae da pcir lasses weel cost— 
aboot whan da grey womman — stalers are wnun- 
derin.” 

I understand the Trows to be a speculative race, 
for their eagerness to become possessed of human 
female infants seems boundless. Evidently they 
ponder deeply on the inconveniences attending their 
want of wives and daughters, and perhaps they 
experiment in the “bringing up” of girls. Much 
trouble would be saved if they restricted their ex- 

i >eriments to grown women, but experience, doubt- 
ess, has taught them that children who never knew 
another land or life than that of the Trows would be 
more reconciled to it than the brides who are torn 
from earthly homes in the flower of their age. Some 
instances have been known of girls, who had been 

“ Finis.” Certainly this word Is the same as that which often appears 
at the end of a rolnme. A Finis being the apparition which appears 
before death, before the end. 
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corned away in infancy, coming back in maiden 
prime with a wild unearthly beauty and glamour on 
them, and an unbroken silence regarding the land of 
their captivity. But they never came back to live. 
They seemed to have but the choice between death 
and the Trows, and they preferred “ to follow 
death.” 

There are certain precautions taken by careful 
nurses to preserve baby girls from the Trows. If the 
necessary steps are not taken, be sure bol T i mother 
and child will bo snatched away. The following is 
one of many stories told. 

The husband had gone to the fishing, and the 
old woman “ in charge” ran over to a neighbour’s 
cottage to gossip over a cup of tea, while mother and 
child were sleeping. The tea was potent, and the 
gossip well-spiced, and twilight had deepened before 
the old nurse thought of returning to her patient. 
As she neared the door she saw a small man in grey 
crossing the little kail-yard at the back of the 
house. He carried a heavy burden on his back, and 
a smaller one in his arms, and the old woman guessed 
the truth at once. Hurrying indoors with many 
misgivings she found a dead changeling and a mad 
wraithe where the mother and baby had been. Alas ! 
had she only remembered to lay crossed straws on 
the threshold, or place a circle of pins in the pillow, all 
had been safe. Shrieking, “ Da Trow ! da Trow! ” 
she flew to alarm her neighbours, who thronged into 
the cottage right speedily. But all were powerless 
against supernatural agency. For a whole day the 
raving semblance of a woman sat huddled on the 
pillow, staring at the dead infant in her arms, which 
no one was permitted to remove. At the end of that 
time she saw fit to follow its example ; and when the 
husband came home he was shown the lifeless bodies, 
and was assured that they were “none of his.” In 
his ignorant grief the poor fellow refused to receive 
such a statement, and, after giving the dead Christian 
burial, bo and the brothers of his wife treated the 
old nurso to a sort of lynch-law, for having (he 
affirmed) neglected her charge so as to causo the 
baby’s death, which had “crazed da p<>r ruidder an 
hastened her end.” As this husband contracted a 
second marriage, we must hope that No. 2 will escape 
the fate of No. 1, as a meeting in Trowland between 
the two wives might be awkward. Still more awkward 
would it be if the first wife wore to return, for, deeply 
as the husband mourned her, I fear ho is not pre¬ 
pared to welcome his lost spouse if she comes back 
to prove that the old nurse's statement was a true 
one. 

The name of Trow has been superseded by that of 
Fairy, but the characteristics of the race have never 
changed, and a Shetland fairy is quite different from 
Shakespeare’s English dainty creatures, and from 
Lover’s queer Irish ones. It does not even resemble 
a ScotchIbrownie. Some of the old men used to sing 
wonderful lays of this unique fairyland which is 
located under the green knowes or sunny hillsides. 
The musio of such songs was of a peculiarly wild, sweet 
kind, and the accompaniment was always played on 
the violin (an instrument so familiar that every Shet¬ 
land boy learned to play upon it). Having once picked 
up a few verses of one of these ballads, I was anxious 
to procure all of it, but have been unsuccessful as yet. 
However, the greater part of the lay has been given 
me by my brother Biot, who inherits the family 
love of such lore. Here are the stanzas, with Mr. 
Edmondston’s remarks:— 


“ Der lived a king inta da aste, 

Seowan iirla grim; 

Der lived a lady in da waat, 

Whar giorten han griin oarlac. 

Dis king he has a huntin gaen, 

Seowan iirla grim ; 

lie’s left his lady Isabel alane, 

Whar giorten han griin oarlac. 

Oh ! I wis ye’d never gaen away, 

Seowan iirla grun ; 

For at your hame is dol an' wac, 

Whar giorten han griin oarlac. 

For da King o’ Ferric we his daert, 

Seowan urla grun ; 

Has pierced your lady to da liert, 

Whar giorten han grun oailae.” 

Some stanzas here are forgotten, but the substance 
of them is that the lady is carried off by the fairies 
and the disconsolate king sets out in search of her. 
One day, in his wandering quest, he sees a company 
passing along a hillside, and he recognises amongst 
them his lost lady. They proceed to what seemed a 
great “ ha’-house,” or castle, on the hillside, the 
king following:— 

“ And aifter dein da king has gaen, 

Seowan urla grun ; 

But whan he cam it was a grey stane, 

Whar giorten han grun oarlac. 

Dan he took oot his pipes ta play, 

Seowan urla grun ; 

Bit sair his hert we dol an’ wae, 

Whar giorten han grun oarlae. 

And first he played da notes o’ uoy, 

Seowan urla grun ; 

An’ dan he played da notes o’ joy, 

Whar giorten hau grun oarlae. 

An’ dan he played da god gabber reel, 

Seowan urla grim ; 

Dat meicht ha’ made a sick hert hale, 

Whar gioiten han grim oarlac.” 

Some stanzas here are also forgotten, their purport 
being that a messenger from behind the “ grey 
stane ” now appears, and, in the name of the King of 
the Fairies, invites the king thus:— 

“ Noo come ye in inta wir ha’, 

Seowan urla grim ; 

An’ come ye in among wis a , 

Whar giorten han griin oarlac. 

Now lie’s gaen in inta dor lui’, 

Seowan iirla griin ; 

An’ he’s gaen in among dem ti’, 

Whar giorten han grun oarlac. 

Dan he took oot his i>ipes ta play, 

Seowan iirla grun ; 

Bit aair his hert we dol an* wae, 

Whar giorten han griin oarlac. 
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•* M' to played o’ noy, 

Scowan iirla griin; 

.An* dan hapl&ya&danotes o’ joy, 

Whar giorten han gftin oarluc. 

An* dan lie played da god gabber reel 
Scowan iirla grUn ; 

])at meicht Kfl made a sink hort liaio 
Whar giorten ban griin oarlac. 

f 

Noo tell ta us wliat yc will line, 

» Scowan iirla gum ; 

'What sail we gic you for your play, 

Wbar giorten ban grim oarlac. 

What I will hao I will you tell, 

Scowan iirla grim ; 

An’ dat*s me Lady Isabel, 

Wliar giorten han grim oarlac. 

Yees tak your lady an’ yees gaeng liaine, 

Scowan iirla grim ; 

An’ yees be king ower a’ your nin, 

Wliar giorten han gruii oarlac. 

He’s ta’en his lady an’ he’s gaen hamc, 

Scowan iirla griin ; 

An’ noo lie’s king ower '£ his ain, 

Whar giorten lian grim oarlac.” 

“ Probably there have been somo stanzas between 
.the first and second verses, as above. Surely,” 
says Mr. Edmondston, “there would be something to 
tell of the king’s wooing and bringing the lady from 
the ‘ wa8t’ to his eastern homo, but I am quite sure 
there was never any such verses in tho ballad as sung 
by old Andrew Coutts, and I always used to wonder 
at it and speculate in my boyish mind on the con¬ 
necting links which seemed wanting.” 

The second and fourtli lines in each stanza aro 
spelt phonetically, with the addition of German 
accents on the “ o ” and “ u.” We do not know what 
the words mean, but I think our father’s opinion was 
that “ Scowan iirla grUn ” signified the king’s title or 
titles; “ urla” might be a corruption of “jerl” (earl). ; 
“ Whar giorten han griin oarlac ” ho fancied meant, i 
“ Where the green fields are,” or, “ Whero the green ' 
grass grows.” Unfortunately, Dr. Edmondston seldom | 
troubled himself with tracing corrupt dialect to its j 
fountain-head, but preferred studying old languages 
as he found them in books; consequently, the only j 
Shetlander competent to give a true translation of 
such Norse remains as we possess lias taken his 
knowledge with him to the Silent Land. 

With the ballad my brother sent me the following 
description of a curious game of forfeits, w hich, ho 
says, “ used to be played on winter evenings, not, 
so far as I recollect, special to any particular day of 
the year, or to any festival, heathen or Christian. 
A Iowan taund (blazing peat), or anything that w ould 
do duty as alignted torch, was held forth by No. 1 of 
the players towards No. 2, the following being the 
form of rhyme passing between them :— 

No. 1. Whaul buy me Jocky-be-laund ? 

No. 2. What an’ he dees ata me haund ? 

No. 1. De back sail bear da saidle baund, 

Ower stocks an* stanes 

An* dead men’s banes, 

An’ a sail lie npbn dy heed at anas, 

If do lets me jahty Jbcky edder dee'or fa I 
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This is repealed with- tjw almost rapidity, mid if 
conducted before the, foigft goes out, No. 2 must 
instantly seize it. He then turns to No. $ wit)i the 
same interrogatory, 1 Whaul buy me Jo$Jtir-be- 
laund ? ’ replied to as before. He in whose fiimd 
the torch goes out pays the forfeit, whatever may 
havo been fixed. I rather think that there ft 
special form of forfoit in the shape of piling a dot of 
rubbish on the back of the unfortunate person who 
chanced to hold tho torch when it went out — he stand¬ 
ing on all fours to represont a horse. It was a sort 
of saddling and burdening him.” 

I ought to explain the use of “do,” “ dy,” and 
“do” in tho rhymes of “ Jocky-bo-laund.” These 
words are tho “tlioe, thy, thou” which take the 
place of “you,” etc., in all familiar or affeojtionate 
conversation. This form of address is oommonly 
used in Shetland, as in Germany and France. 


LOSS OF TIIE GllEAT QUEENSLAND. 

T HE Great Queensland, a three-masted iron 
sailing ship of 1,097 ‘tons register, left the East 
India Docks on tho oth of August, 1878, on a voyage 
j to Australia. She bad on board a cargo of 2,300 tons 
j of general merchandise, thirty-three passengers, and 
I a crew of thirty-six hands. At tho powder buoys off 
: Gravesend nearly thirty-four tons of gunpowder were 
taken on board, together with a quantity of detonators 
; and percussion caps, and tho vessel proceeded in tow 
' of a steam-tug down tho river. Off Beacliy plead 
! the steam-tug left her, and she tacked dowq tho 
: Channel in variable weather. On tho 10th of August 
j she was thirty miles south of Dartmouth, and two 
days later, at midday on the 12th of August, she was 
spoken by tlio Garnock in the northern part of tho 
Bay of Biscay, somo distance west of Ushant Island. 
From that time nothing has been scon or heard of the 
ship, except that three articles, which must at one 
time have belonged to her, have been washed ashore 
on the south coast of England. The first of these 
was a life-buoy, with the words “London” v and 
“Great Queensland” painted on it, "which came 
ashore near Fowey, in. Cornwall, in December, 
four months aftor the ship had passed down the 
Channel. This buoy had sonio full-grown barnacles 
attached to it, showing that it must havo been a con¬ 
siderable time in tho water. The next thing found 
was a board with tho word “ Queensland ” cut into 
it. This board drifted ashoro in Chesil Cove, Port¬ 
land Island, on the 5th of January. On the 21st of 
January half a buoy, with tho name of “Great 
Queensland” painted on it, came ashore in Salcomho 
Harbour. These aro the only relics ever found of 
ship, passengers; crew, or cargo. Thor© were no 
signs of casualty on either of these waifs. The buoys 
might have fallen overboard, and tho painted b^ard 
had not been wrenched from its place, as the setew- 
holes were quite perfect as though it had beefi left 
unscrewed, as such boards sometimes aro in the hurry 
of departure, and have been washed away by the 
wavetf. The real proof that the vessel has been lost 
is that from the time she was seen by the men 
on; bpja^D tjhe ©arnojpk on the 12th of August* no 
tidings’ fiare ever been'Heard of Her. Passenger*; 
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cWw^cArgo, and ship, haye gone to the bottom, like 
the President and the C$ty of Boston, and left only 
' these three relics to driftashore. 

* An Mouiry was conducted by Mr. Hume Eothery, 

* Wreck Commissioner, and liis assessors, Colonel 
Youhghusband, Admiral jPowell, and Captain James, 
as to circumstances which might throw light on this 
r calamity. There was no fault to find with the vessel, 
which was a perfectly Seaworthy and well-appointed 
ship. The theory that she had foundered in a storm 
was carefully examined and disproved. Their atten¬ 
tion was directed to the explosives on board, especially 
to some blasting powder made at some patent gun¬ 
powder works in Wales. This powder was advertised 
as of a strength, for blasting purposes, five times 
greater than that of ordinary powder, and more rapid 
in combustion. It is made from wood by a process 
similar to that by which gun-cotton is manufactured. 
Among the powder and other explosive materials on 
board the Groat Queensland, were two tons of this 
wood powder; and it is on the quality of this part of 
the cargo that the chief portion of the inquiry before 
the Wreck Commissioner turned. Major Majendio 
had on one or two occasions condemned the powder 
sent out from these works as imperfectly made, and 
therefore unsafe, and the company’s counsel, Jbeforo 
the Commissioner, said that a former manager “ mado 
the appalling statement that lie never applied any 
test at all, that it was a rogular rule of thumb, and 
that, in fact, ho made his powder first and jput his 
trust in Providence afterwards, and whether he blew 
up anybody was a perfect matter of chance.’/ 8ome 
of tho powder thus imperfectly made was being re- 
mado in the early part of last year, when ‘an order 
for two tons camo from Australia. That quantity of 
tho re-made powder was consequently done up in 
inch and inch-and-a-quarter cartridges, ana shipped 
on board tho Great Queensland. The report of the 
Wreck Commissioner leaves it morally certain that 
the Groat Queensland was blown up in the Bay of 
Biscay by tho explosion of four-and-thirty tons of 
powder. The wood powder ignited and blew up all 
the rest; and there is no reason to wonder that three 
loose articles are ail the traces of the ship which have 
ever come to land. * 

The probability seems to be that the explosion was 
so tremendous, and the destruction so instantaneous 
and complete, that none of the persons on board ever 
knew wnat had happened, and no traces of the 
destroyed ship are ever likely to bo found. Where 
and when the calamity happened is not likely to be 
ever known. So vast an explosion may have been 
heard on the coast of Spain or by passing ships ; and 
all that seems needed now to complete the story of 
this terrible disaster is that some persons should 
have heard a mysterious noise booming oVer the sea 
in some day of last August. The tale is, however, 
none the less terrible for being as yet ^complete. 

There is no room for the faintest dembt as to the fate 
of the vessel and the sixty-nine human 'beings on 
board. They were got a^amped in a storjn, nor had 
they to fight inch by inch with a fire. Thi explosion 
probably gave no warning. The two tons of wood 
powder caught fire in tho very midst of the thirty 
tons of other powder, and the whole ship was blown 
to pieces as she sailed.. This terrible catastrophe 
was no aocident. It was prepared for by afcoftt cul¬ 
pable carelessness, which, in the mtefestofe^ugrants, 
seamen, And to be ptrfished in 
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A Flyino. Print!noniess..— Upon the Pacific Railway* 
between New York and San Frnneiseo, the “Railway JouAaV* 
a daily paper, is printed, containing the latest intelligence with 
respect to home and foreign politics, the money market, Con-, 
gross debates, and public amusements. All the news with which 
its columns are filled is telegraphed from different parts of tho 
States to certain stations on the line, there collected Jiy the■ 
editorial stair travelling in the train, and set up, printed, and 
circulated among the subscribing passengers, while the iron 
horse is persistently traversing plains and valleys, crossing 
rivers and ascending mountain ranges. Every morning the 
traveller may have his newspaper served up withdiis coffee, and 
thus keep himself informed of all that is in the wide 

world during a seven days'journev covering over three thousand 
miles of ground, lie who pays his subscription at New York, 
which he can do at tin* railway tieket-office, receives the last 
copy of his paper on the summit of tin* Sierra Nevada. 

Sim* Srorrrj) by Jeu/y-fisij.—A passenger in tho ship 
Crocodile, last autumn, reports the following singular incident. 
“On September 21 the ship crossed the equator early in the 
morning. On the following night a most curious circumstance 
occurred which would hardly be credited. The ship was stopped 
by jelly-fish, which shortly after one o’clock appeared in myriads 
as far as the eye could reach, and the thousands of luminous 
bodies floating upon the water gave the appearance of a scene 
from fairyland. Some of the fish got into the strainers of the 
condensers and blocked the holes, so that the water could not 
enter, and the result was that the vacuum went down and then 
disappeared entirely. The condensers afterwards became so 
heated that we had to stop steaming altogether, take off the 
strainers and clear them. Three attempts were made to steam, 
and each failed from the same cause. In this way we were 
delayed no less than five hours ; hut at daybreak the fish sank, 
and the ship was able to proceed. The same thing occurred 
: again on the following night, the ship being delayed four hours.” 

Mi^s Bird’s Rocky Mountwn Rides.—T he papers which 
appeared in the “Leisure Hour” for 1878 have been reprinted 
by John Murray, of Alliemarle Street, under the title of “A 
Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains.” The book has been 
highly praised by tho press as one of the most remarkable records 
of adventures ever written. In the “Times” review of the 
book it is said that the lady “donned masculine habiliments.” 
Miss Bird lias thought it advisable to append to the last edition 
the following note. “ In consequence of a misapprehension on 
the part of the ‘Times,’ and for the benefit of other lady travel¬ 
lers, I wish to explain that my ‘ Hawaiian riding dress ’ is the 
‘ American Lady’s Mountain Dress,’ a half-fitting jacket, a skirt 
reaching to the ankles, and full Turkish trousers gathered into 
frills falling over the boots— a thoroughly serviceable and femi¬ 
nine costume for mountaineering and other rough travelling.” 

Luxurious B itiuvu..--W hatever may be thought of luxu¬ 
rious bathing, a book bearing this title is pre-eminently a litre 
Or In form a royal folio, with massive antique binding, 

the tvp<* is in old-style to correspond. The etchings from copper 
ate by a young artist whose works have already attracted 
notice in the Black and White Exhibition and other public gal¬ 
leries. The subject of the book would hardly justify so costly 
a treatise, and wo can only suppose the work to be intended as 
an advertisement of the press from which it emanates. 

The cold bath, the shower bath, and sea bathing are severally 
treated, but the chief space is devoted to the simple hot-water 
bath, followed by cold sponging, under the title of the Soap 
bath. This is pronounced tho pleasantest, safest, and most 
beneficial of all forms of bathing. It is applicable to all ages, 
while the cold bath is only good for the young and vigorous, 
and it suits all constitutions. The mode of ablution Is'very 
simple. The bather armed with a lump of good ordinary y^dlow 
soap, and a loose Turkish washing glove, big enough to Come 
over the wrist, covers the whole body with a thick and copious 
lather. Hot water is preferable to tepid, and the time should 
not exceed three or four minutes. This should be followed 
quickly by a cold plunge bath, or in its absence by rapid cold 
sponging. The towel should not be very rough, and Without 
the aid of a flesh broth the skin soon feels ft healthy gtow, ated' 
the reaction is luxurious. Theleftpet^tuDeof the room MId 
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be moderate. ,f Th^ soap ba\h, # ’ says Mr. Tuer, the enthu¬ 
siastic author, * ‘ is* a source of immense and constant physical 
gratification.' Food is keenly enjoyed, the muscles get hard and 
firm, and*the skin soft as satin, wnileiyigorous health and feel¬ 
ings of mental and animal enjoyment are produced, attainable 
perhaps by no other means. Existence becomes what it was 
intended, and what it certainly ought to bo, a positive plea¬ 
sure.” 

* Homestead Laws. — Most of the American States have 
“ homestead laws,” the new States making them as liberal as 
ossible as inducement to emigrants. The Canadian provinces 
are adopted similar laws. The Manitoba legislature in its 
first session; in 1872, passed an Act by which, in addition to 
exemption from seizure for debt of the debtor’s furniture, tools, 
farm implements, and a certain amount of live stock, enacts 
that land cul^v^ted by the dobtor up to 100 acres, and all 
the buildings fences on the same, are protected from seizure 
under any writ issued by any Court in the province. No creditor 
can disturb a family in its homestead. To this extent there is 
“fixity of tenure” in America. 

“Woodcock in London. —During the severe weather of the 
early part of last December, a woodcock was found in Albe¬ 
marle Street. Mr. R. Ward, f.z.s., of Piccadilly, who dissected 
him, found him pinched and poor, and supposes that “ scarcity 
of his usual food, earthworms, compelled him to shift his 
feeding-ground, and, attracted in his high flight by tho lights 
of London, he fell from sheer exhaustion in the streets, as many 
a creature of other genera has done.” 

Eumiraies Valley Route to India.— Mr.W. P. Andrcwes, 
C.E., who about twenty-five years ago strongly urged the forma¬ 
tion of a railway from the Syrian coast to the Persian Gulf, has 
again brought tho matter beforo the public. Mails could bo 
landed at Kurrachee within ten days. The new position of the 
Turkish empire and the troubled aspect of Eastern affairs 
would seem to justify tho enterprise as an additional security 
for the way being kept open between England and India. But 
the financial, if not the political, objections are unanswerable. 
No commerce could bear transhipment twice and railway 
freights, and few passengers would incur tho extra exposure and 
expense for tho sake of a few days. In case of war, it is Said 
that tho Suez Canal might be stopped, but this railway would 
bo more likely to be seized or injured. In either case, the 
("ape route would bo resumed. Till Asiatic Turkey is raised 
from its miserable condition there would bo no local traffic 
sufficient to pay even working expenses, much less interest on 
the money needed for constructing such a line. 

Christianity and its New Assailants.— Those who boast 
or think that the intellectual battle against Christianity has 
been fought and won are reckoning without their host. Chris¬ 
tianity, even in its sadly imperfect development, is, as a matter 
of fact, at the head of the world. I am tempted, gentlemen, 
further to offer you. with a daring which I hope may be thought 
excusable, a general observation on the frame of mind in which 
we all—and, most of all, those specially engaged—should meet 
that conflict or contact with opposing forces, which in this day 
no thoughtfully educated man can hope wholly to escape. No 
defence is to be found in timidity, but much defence is to be 
found in circumspection. What we have most to complain of is 
a perceptible rapidity of question, trial, and summary con¬ 
demnation, which is perhaps os far removed from reason as is 
the grossest of the superstitions it condemns. There is a kind 
of steeplechase philosophy in vogue ; sometimes it is specialism 
that assumes the honours of universal knowledge, and makes 
short cuts to its conclusion. Sometimes it is that knowledge 
of external nature is, by one of the strangest of solecisms, 
thought to convey a supreme capacity for judging questions 
which belong entirely to the sphere of moral action and of moral 
needs. All this suggests that abnormal causes arc in some 
degree at work ; that besides research and the great modern art 
of literary criticism, and a useful reaction against usuiming 
traditions, there is, so to speak, something of an epidemic in 
the air. We have need to examine whether there does not 
creep about among us a predisposition to disturb, a preference 
for negation, and something of a mental levity, which are more 
or less included in the term scepticism—a temper to be dis¬ 
couraged, a frame of mind broadly distinguished from wjiat 
Dante has sanctioned and Tennyson has called “ honest doubt,” 
as well as from a hearty allegiance to truth and a determina¬ 
tion, so to speak, even to hate father and mother for its sake. 


If this be so, what I suggest is, in a manner, to meet scepticism 
with scepticism, a wanton scepticism with a scepticism more 
legitimate. Put it on its trial; allow none of its assumptions ; 
compel it to explain its formulae ; do not let it move,a step 
except with proof in its hand; bring it front to front Vith 
history ; even demand that it shall show tho positive elements 
with which it proposes to replace tho mainstays it seems bent 
on withdrawing from the fabric of modern society. When it 
alleges that our advanced morality—such as it is—is really tho 
work, not of Christianity, but of civilisation, require it to show 
cause why this advanced morality has never grown up except 
under tho aegis of the Gospel; why the old civilisations were 
one and oil smitten with decay, and degenerated in moral tissue 
even beforo they lost their intellectual vigour.—Mr. Gladstone, 


Self-supporting Students.—O f the 590 students of the 
Faculty of Arts, who may bo taken, I understand, fairly to 
represent the average of tlio university, about one-third, or 
more exactly 199, arc so far independent in their means that 
they are not diverted from their academic work by any other 
occupation. But thoro are no less than 391, or two-thirds of 
tlie whole, who keep tlieir place in the university almost in 
all cases by one form or another of private employment, added 
on through the whole or a portion of the year to the burden 
of their studies. Two hundred and forty aro thus engaged in 
extraneous work both during tho session and throughout the 
summer ; 135, without doubling their task during the session, 
are variously employed through tho summer ; the remaining six¬ 
teen join a business to their academic pursuits in tho winter. 
Tho intending lawyers are clerks in writers’ offices ; the teachers 
to be aid others in teaching, and some nre pupils in the train¬ 
ing colleges. Some youths aro exercised in mission work. 
“Tho remainder,” says Professor Ramsay, “ are distributed over 
every conceivable kind of employment. In tho Humanity class 
this year are included joiners, miners, brassfounders, boot¬ 
makers, tailors, grocers, engineers, shipbuilders, drapers, 
stewards of steamers, a toll-keeper—who may, I suppose, well 
bo said to levy toll first of all upon himself—a pocket-book 
maker, a blacksmith, and others.”— Mr. Gladstone at Glasgow . 


New York Stock Exchange. —As one evidence of the 
great eagerness that is manifested even in seeking opportunities 
to make money by stock speculation, it may be mentioned that 
the simple initiation fee for membership in the Stock Exchange 
is 10,000 dols., and it is proposed to increase it to 20,000 dols. 
The number of members has been limited to 1,060.— New York 
Observer. 


London School Board Electoral Divisions.— At the last 
election of tho London School Board the following statement 
was published as to tho electoral divisions :—Nine of the ton' 
constituencies which exercise the electoral power have no other • 
existence than as London School Board constituencies. Tho 
exception is the city of London, whose School Board electors 
have other rights and powers. In the other divisions, parish 
and borough boundaries were east down for the purposes of this 
triennial election, parish was gnited to parish, and a special 
organisation was called into existence in each division to control 
an election which, in extent of area and number of voters, can 
only be equalled by a general Parliamentary election. The area 
of one division alone covers about 40 square miles, that of 
another 36 square miles, while the smallest, outside the city of 
London, has 130 miles of streets and 30,000 houses, and in one 
division three years ago, when the electoral power was at least 
40 per cont. below its present standard, the votes given num¬ 
bered upwards of 150,000. It is calculated that London increases 
in population at the rate of 12 per cent, per annum, and that 
the voting power increases at the same rate. Maiylebono, by 
reason of returning seven members, stands at tho head of the 
divisions. It includes the parish of St. Marylebone proper, 
with an annual rateable value, according to the new returns, of 

£1,328,144 ; St. Pancras, with an annual rateable value of 

£1,336,890 ; Paddington, with an annual rateable value of 

£1,121,616 ; Hampstead, with an annual rateable value of 

£374,461—amounting to the enormous total of £4,161,HI, 
excluding some other places separately assessed. The voting 
power may be judged from the fact that at the last election but 
one upwards or 20,000 votes were given to the highest candidate 
on the list for Marylebone. We wish there was a map of the 
metropolitan district in which the ten*School Board Divisions 
were marked in colours, the boundaries being very irregular. 
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TROUBLE AT FAUMKU DROWN LOWS HOME 


NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 

CHAPTER XIII.—AFTER DINNER. 

Still in thy right hand cany gentle Peace, 

To silence envious tongues. 

—Shakespeare. 

T HEBE was a groat deal of loud talking among 
the tenants at the rent-day dinner after Mr. 
Neville’s departure, and, notwithstanding that the 
wine circulated freely, the conversation was not com- 
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plimentary to their host. Every one began to talk 
to his neighbour, at his elbow or across the table, or 
the interview which each had had in turn with the 
new man” in the library. It was not as it used te 
be. they all agreed. Thoy might as well not have 
gone in to seo him at all. One had petitioned for a 
reduction in his half-year’s rent on account of the 
floods, which had washed away the greater part 
of his hay-crop, and silted up the rest so that 
no liorso or cow could ©at it, and had been 
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civilly but decidedly refused, with a hint, moreover, 
that, if the reason had been less unfavourable, Mr. 
Chamberlain would have raised the rent, and that 
the,tenants must be prepared for such a measure 
next year. Another had ashed for certain improve¬ 
ments in drainage or farm-buildings, and had met 
with a similar rebuff, Mr. Chamberlain having given 
it as his opinion, so the squire said, that such things 
were uncalled for and unreasonable; tenants 
should make the host of what they had, instead of 
wanting more. In every instance Chamberlain was 
the obstacle—or, moro properly speaking, the blamo 
was thrown upon him. 

“I would not put up with it if I were Chambor¬ 
lain,” said one. “ Chamberlain can’t do any tiling 
without the squire, and tho squire won’t do anything 
without Chamberlain. 5 ’ 

“ It answers Chamberlain’s purpose, though,” 
another answered, “ and ho doesn’t care what any¬ 
body says. It’s his interest to please the squire, and 
the squire pleases himself; and between them both 
the tenants come off badly.” 

“A steward has duties to fulfil towards tho 
tenants as well as towards the squire,” said a third, 

“ and he has another Master to please, if ho would 
think of it. Ho ought to be able to answer with a 
clear conscience before both.” 

Thus the squire and his steward wero talked over 
without any reserve by the assembled farmers, and 
John Brownlow was appealed to moro than once, as a 
sort of loading man among them, for his opinion. 

“Well,” he said, at length, addressing himself to 
two or three who sat nearest to him at the upper end 
of the table, “ if I must speak—” 

“Hear, hear!” cried sevoral of them at once, 
and the immediate effect was that other voices wero 
hushed, and Mr. Brownlow found himself addressing 
the whole assembly, who, very much to liis embar¬ 
rassment, prepared themselves to listen to him. no 
was surprised at the interest which they all seemed 
to feel in himself and his opinions, observing how 
they nudged one anothor, and how intently every 
faco was turned towards him as soon as lie began to 
speak, nis voice was husky and tremulous, and 
some one whispered to him to “ stand up,” that ho 
might be better heard. But ho would not do that; ho 
had only intended to answer the complaints of two 
or three on either side of him, and shrank from 
making anything like a speech, especially on the 
subject which soomed to bo uppermost in all their 
minds. 

“ I was only going to observe,” ho said, “just in 
the way of conversation, that I havo no fault to find 
with Mr. Chamberlain, and that if I had I should 
go and tell him so, as quietly as I could, between 
him and me. I should not talk about it at such 
a time as this, nor beforo so much company. No 
doubt a man in his position has a great many diffi¬ 
culties to contend with, and can’t always do as ho 
would. I dare say ho understands his duty, which, 
as I take it, is to look after his master’s interests, 
and to see justice done between landlord and tenant. 
He is steward for both, and what is best for the one^ 
is likely to turn out best for both in the long run. 1*| 
know there are some here who think they don’t have 
fair play; they have said so again and again, and 
have repeated it aloud at this table. I hope it may 
prove that they are mistaken ; but if they really have 
any ground for complaint, let them go and speak it 
nlainly to the steward, and argue the point with him 
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if need be, and see if they cannot get rodress. If 
he has done wrong, give him an opportunity to 
set it right.” 

He hesitated, observing that his remarks did not 
meet with the sympathy or concurrence of flis 
listeners. 

“ Have you had any talk with Mr. Chamberlain 
yourself? ” one of his neighbours asked. “Is there 
any truth in what wo have hoard about him and 
you ? ” 

“I don’t know what you are referring to,” Mr. 
Brownlow answered. “I havo had no particulai 
communication from him.” 

“ Maybe it’s not true, then ? ” 

“ What is not true ? ” 

There was ‘ silence for some moments, which 
every one seemed reluctant to break. Somo one at 
longth whispered into Michael’s ear, who, turning in 
a hurried way to his father, said, in a low tono : 

“ They say it is all settled that Chamberlain is to 
havo yonr house and farm, father, and that we aro to 
take Windy Oorse or Bushy Pastures.” 

“ Whero did thoy hear it? ” Mr. Brownlow asked. 

Half a dozen voices wero ready now to confirm the 
rumour, though no one seemed to be ablo to give 
authority for it, or to trace it to its sourco. 

Mr. Brownlow pushed away his chair and moved 
towards tho door. 

“ Whore are you going, father ? What do you 
intend to do? ” Michael asked. 

“ Stay you here,” he replied. “ I am going to do 
as I said I would, in such a case as this. I am going 
to see Mr. Chamberlain, face to faco, and ask him 
whothor there bo any truth in this report, and if 
there be, to—tell him what I think about it.” 

“Let me go with you,” said Michael; “ it’s my 
business almost as much as yours. I’ll give him my 
mind about it, too, and maybe something moro.” 

Many others of tho company had risen to tlioir feet 
by this time, and made as if they would have accom¬ 
panied John Brownlow to witness his interview with 
the steward, but he held up his hand to them and 
said, quietly: 

“No, gentlemen. No, Michael! Between him 
and me—botwoen him and mo! Until ho tells mo 
with his own lips that it is as you have said I shall 
not believe a word of it. Between him and mo, him 
and me! ” 

He left the room, and tho company waitod in 
silence, or conversing togothor only in low tones, till 
he should roturn. Ho was absent a long while, but 
appeared at length, and Mr. Chamborlain with him. 

John Brownlow looked pale as he moved towards 
his place at the table, but Chamberlain was flushed 
and agitated. The former resumed his seat, but, 
observing that all oyes were fixed upon him, rose 

sr a few seconds and said: 

‘ Gentlemen, I havo done as I said I would, and 
as I recommended you to do. AVhat has passed 
between Mr. Chamberlain and myself need not be 
told to any one. I don’t know that I have anything 
to complain of, and if I had this would not be the 
proper time or occasion for complaint. I don’t think 
Mr. Chamborlain wishos to do me such an injury as 
you imagine. I shall not believe it until he tells mo 
so in so many words. If it should turn out that the 
reports you have heard are true—” 

Mikael snorted loudly ; his eyes were fixed in an 
angry and threatening manner upon Mr. Chamber- 
lain. His lips were parted and his teeth set. 
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“ If it should turn out that there is truth in what 
you have told me,” Mr. Brownlow continued, “then, 
whether it be the squire who is to blame, or Mr. 
Chamberlain, or both, I hope I shall act the part of 
a Christian, and forgive the wrong-doer. I hope I 
shall be able to shake hands with him as I do now.” 

He held out his hand, as he spoke, to the steward, 
who took it, and held it for a moment within his own, 
but without raising liis eyes. Then Mr. Brownlow 
wished the company good morning, and, without 
saying another word, quitted the room. 

eii a nr 11 xiv.— humours. 

Say from whence 
You owe thin at range intelligence. 

—-Shakespeare 

Although Mr. Brownlow drove homo, with Michael 
by his sido, and the latter was full of curiosity, and 
asked him many questions, he spoke but little, and 
seemed to be absorbed with his own thoughts. It 
was evident that his interview with the steward had 
not been a pleasant ono ; but he refused to take even 
liis son into his confidence. 

“Tell me, at least,” the latter urged, “whether 
there is anything in the report that Chamberlain 
means to turn us out of the Goshen ? ” 

“ I will tell you next quarter-day, Michael. Mr. 
Chamberlain has not given mo notice to quit yet. 
Wlion he does it will be soon enough to answer your 
question. In the meantime, I shall not speak of 
what passed between us to any man.” 

“ Did he ask you to keep it seerot, thon ? ” 

“No, blit I told him 1 would do so of my own 
accord. For his sake, as well as for my own, I prefer 
to hold my tongue.” 

“ Will he tell no ono ? ” 

“ lie will do as ho thinks proper; I have nothing 
to do with that. He made me no promise, and 1 
niado him none.’* 

“It is a strango piece of business. I can judge 
pretty well what it all amounts to from the way it 
lias affected you. I never saw you so put about 
before.” 

“It was not that, Michael; not that only.” 

Michael did not venture to ask any more questions, 
rightly divining that his own conversation with Mr. 
Neville in the library had been the chief causo of his 
lather’s annoyanco in the lirst instance. lie would 
have liked to justify himself, as he thought he 
could do, if he wero allowed to argue the whole ques¬ 
tion. but he felt that the opportunity was not con¬ 
venient. So he held his peace, and the rest of the 
journoy was performed in silenco. 

But although John Brownlow had said that he 
would not tell his story to any man till next quarter- 
day, he had used the word “man” advisedly, and 
did not intend to conceal anything that had passed 
from his wife, from whom he never had any secrets; 
and in this way it may come at once to the knowledge 
of our Teaders. 

Mrs. Brownlow had boon waiting her husband’s 
return with no little anxiety; and as evening drevj^ 
on she went often to the door to look along the roaa 
in expectation of his coming. It grew dark before 
he anfved, and the sound of the gate swinging in the 
distance was the first intimation she received of his 
approach. She went at once to greet him,* and, 
scanning his features with eyes full of affectionate 
care, saw at once that something was wrong. She 
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took him by the hand and led him towards the par¬ 
lour. * * 

“ Why, John dear,” she exclaimed, “ now cold you 
are! And you are all of a tremble. Come in and 
sit you down before the fire.” 

“It is cold,” her husband answered, pressing his 
tooth togethorto keep thorn from chattering ; though 
he had scarcely felt the chilliness of the air until that 
moment. 

Mrs. Brownlow got him some tea as quickly as she 
could, and sat by him till lie had drunk it. Then, 
clasping his hand in hors, and looking up into his 
face, she asked him almost in a whisper what had 
happened. 

Mr. Brownlow told her first about his intorview 
with Mr. Neville, but said very little of the part which 
Michael had played on that occasion. 

“He talked of changes, Mr. Neville did,” the old 
man said, “and he made me fool very uncomfort¬ 
able ; but when I would have brought him to the 
point, ho put me off, and said I must see Chamber- 
lain. Then came the dinner, and after dinner, when 
Mr. Neville had left the room and Chamberlain was 
gono with him, some of the neighbours began to talk, 
and they said tilings which roused my suspicions 
worse than beforo, and niado mo resolvo to have it 
out with the steward there and then. So I got up 
and loft the room. The—the now man—had started 
then for London, going abroad, I believe, where ho 
came from, and Chamberlain (the other now man) 
was in the steward’s room putting some papers 
together before coming bade to tho company. So I 
stopped in and shut the door after me.” 

“ Yes, John?” Mrs. Brownlow said, inquiringly, 
seeing that her husband halted in his narrative. 
“Yes, John?” 

“ ‘ Mr. Chamberlain,’ I said, going up to tho other 
sido of the desk where he was standing, and looking 
at him across it, face to face, as near almost as mine 
is to yours—” 

“Not quite, though,” Mrs. Brownlow interrupted, 
with a smile, and something else. 

“No,” he replied, “not quite; a kiss for a blow, 
that would have been ; but wo havon’t got to that 
yet. 

“ 1 Mr. Chamberlain,’ I said, 'is it true that you 
want to turn mo out of my farm, and to take my houso 
for yourself ? ’ 

“ He was writing, or protoriding to write—scrib¬ 
bling something on the blotting-paper. lie did not 
venturo to look up; but as I waited quietly and 
sternly for an answer, ho said presently : 

“ i There is nothing sottled, and it’s not my doing, 
Mr. Brownlow. It’s the squire.’ 

“ i Mr. Neville says ho doesn’t interfere in these 
matters,’ I replied; ‘ but—nothing settled ! What do 
you mean ? Is it not settled that I am to continue in 
the house and home where I ivas born and my father 
beforo me ? What is there to imsettlo it ? ’ 

“ ‘ Mr. Neville-Thornton ’ (that’s tho name he has 
taken now)—* Mr. Neville-Thornton wants me to live 
nearer the Hall,’ he said. 

: “ * Let him build you a houso, then.’ 

, “ ‘ He won’t do that.’ 

“ ‘ Then stay where you are.’ 

“ ‘ Tho houso is not good enough— at least, Mrs. 
Chamborlain don’t like it. But it’s no us© talking 
about it at present. It will perhaps come to nothing. 
As I said before, nothing is settled.* 

“‘No, Mr. Chamberlain,* I answered; * it*e no 
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use talking about it—for this reason, that I have not 
had notice <J(j quit yet, and you cannot give me notice 
till next quarter-day ; and after that I can stay an¬ 
other six months. I don’t believe that either you or 
your master will make up your minds, when it comos 
to the point, to do me such an injury. I shall go on 
as if nothing had been said.’ 

“ t Well,’ he answered, ‘it might be as well to be 
prepared in your own mind, you know. Of course we 
shall give you another holding.’ 

“ ‘ There’s none vacant,’ I said. 

“ ‘There’s Windy Gorse,’ says he. 

“ * The house that your wife won’t live in ; to say 
nothing of the land, which is enough to break any 
one’s heart,’ I answered. 

“ ‘ And there’s Bushy Pastures,’ he said again. 

“ 1 Worse than Windy Gorse! ’ I exclaimod. 

“ ‘ I can’t help it. There’s no pleasing you. You 
might hold the two together at a modorate rent. 
Your son would like to have thorn, as I understood; 
and they would do capitally for him to try experi¬ 
ments upon.’ 

“‘Spthen,’ I said, ‘you propose to turn me, an 
old man, out of my house—the house that I have 
repaired and improvod—and to give mo instead one 
that .you and your wife can’t live in! ’ 

“ ‘The squire—’ ho began. 

“ ‘ Don’t talk about the squire ! ’ I cried, losing my 
temper. ‘ The squire is dead and buried ; and this 
man who has just run away from us, taking our 
money with him, leaves you to do as you like. Speak 
for yourself, not for him; and tell mo whether you 
mean to take my house or not.’ 

He would not answer mo ; and I went on. ‘ Mr. 
Chamberlain,’ I said, ‘ did you ever hear the story of 
King Ahab and the vineyard of Naboth ? Ahab 
coveted Naboth’s vinoyard, because it was near unto 
his own house, and ho offerod him a hotter vinoyard 
for it—not a worse. You, or Mr. Neville, covet my 
farm; and you offer me Windy Gorse and Bushy 
Pastures for it. I’ll answor you as Naboth did: 
“ The Lord forbid it mo that I should give the 
inheritance of my fathers unto thee.” You may turn 
me out of it, but I’ll not give it up till I’m obliged.’ 

“ ‘ It’s Mr. Neville-Thornton’s property,’ said 
Chamberlain, in an angry tone : ‘ you’ll admit that, 

I suppose ? ’ 

“‘I’ll admit nothing,’ I said. ‘ Ho lias not 
proved his right to it yet.’ 

“ * He has possession,’ said the stoward ; ‘ that is 
nine-tenths of the law. Let them take it from him 
if thoy can. And as for Naboth, this is a different 
oase —the squire can do what ho likes with his own. 
There’s no one else’s property to seize, and no Naboth 
to be killed before taking possession.’ 

“I did not answer him, mother, but thoro was 
something o.t my heart which seemed to say that such 
an act as he was thinking of might go far to shorten 
my days, and yours, too, perhaps, if it over came to 
pass. We have had a very happy, quiet life hero; 
we have brought up our children in this house. We 
have had joys, and sorrows, too, under this roof; it seems 
to be, somehow, a sacred place to me when I think 
of all that has happened here. I don’t know how I 
could tear myself away from it and settle anywhere 
*lse. It would not be very long, perhaps, before the 
Zest of the story would be told—‘ Naboth is 
dead!’” 

For some moments neither of them could speak. 
Yes, they had had their share of sorrow in that 
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house, and the memory of it clung to them. They 
had lost*two children, one after another, with only a 
short interval. They had nulled them through days 
and nights of alternate hopb and fear; they had 
hung over thoir dying beds, and had seen the little- 
coffins carried from their door to the churchyard 
thoy had followed them to the grave, and, worst of 
all, had returned to tlio lonely house, where their 
voices and their footsteps should no more be heard. 

They could look back upon those days now without 
much pain, remembering how they had been sup¬ 
ported undor their trials, but they could not bear to 
think of leaving the house in which they had seen 
and sufferod such things. There wore shadows upon 
that hearth, as well as rays of comfort and warmth, 
and they felt themselves drawn to the familiar spot 
almost as much by the cares which thoy had helped 
each other to bear as by the pleasures they had 
shared. It was a sacred place to them both, as John 
Brownlow had truly said. 

“It won’t come to that, I hopo,” Mrs. Brownlow 
said, trying to comfort her husband, in spite of her 
own distress. “ I am glad you said you wouldn’t 
give it up. They will think twice beforo they try to 
turn us out. It would bo a scandal all through the 
place.” 

“ 1 must have another talk with Mr. Fellowes,” 
Brownlow remarked, after a long silenco. “ I must 
find out whether anything frosli has como to light 
about that will. It would cost a great deal of money, 

I suppose, to go to law about it; but if the new man 
is to go on like this, it may bo worth thinking of, 
if it’s only to frighten him a bit and to protect other 
folks.” 

Mrs. Brownlow did not encourage that idea. It 
must be left to Mr. Arthur, of course, she said. No 
ono else had any right to interfere. 

“ Mr. Arthur has no money,” Brownlow answered. 
“Nono that he could spare, at all events. I have a 
trifle laid by, as you know. I might perhaps help 
him.” 

“You might holp him to got his own, John, if 
that is what you mean ; but it would not bo right 
to got liim into a lawsuit only to save ourselves from * 
being turned out of tho Goshen.” 

“Bight, mother! It should he for his sake, as 
you say, not for ours ; and I doubt whether it would 
do him any good in the end.” 

“ What did Michael say to it?” Mrs. Brownlow 
asked, presently ; “ about tho land, I moan ? ” 

“ I did not tell him all that had passed,” said her 
husband. “ I dared not. Ho is so hasty and so 
indopendont.” 

“But you must tell him ? ” 

“Not at present. The last word I said to Mr. 
Chamberlain was that I should not believe he had 
made up his mind to turn me out of my house and 
farm and take them for his own until he should serve 
me.with the six months’ notice; till then, I said, I 
should go on as usual. I should look upon it as if 
nothing of the kind had ever been said or thought 
of. He should not have the credit of such an act 
until he had fairly earned it, and if in the meantime 
he should abandon his purpose no one should know 
from me that he had ever entertained it; and so the 
matter stands. But I think I will go and see Mr. 
Fellowes, and ask if anything fresh has turned ur 
abot#the will. He*won’t charge me anything, i 
dare say, and if he does I can pay it. Six-and- 
eightpence won’t hurt me.” 
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They were interrupted by their daughter Lizzie, 
-who threw the door open with an impetuosity very 
unusual on her part, a&d came running towards her 
father. 

“Is it true?/’ she cried. “It can’t be true? Is 
it, father? is it true?” 

“ Is what true, Lizzie ? ” 

“ About leaving the Goshen and going to livo at 
Windy Gorse ? ” 

“ Who told you?” . 

“ Everybody is talking of it.” 

Looking towards the door, John Brownlow saw a 
group of servants and others in tho entry, all waiting 
with open eyes and anxious faces to hear his answer. 
Beyond them in the doorway was to be seen the long, 
thin,wrinkled face of the poor half-witted man, Billy 
Fidd. His pale blue, washed-out looking eyes shone 
with unwonted lustre undor the influence of excite¬ 
ment, which, however, seemed to be of a pleasurable 
kind, as far as he was concerned. 

Billy, it must be told, though of weak intellect, 
took a lively interest in everything that passed in 
Dulborough and its neighbourhood, and carried news, 
and gossip too, from one house to another. He had 
his favourites and his foes, or thought ho had. Ho 
did not like new people; especially lie did not like 
Mr. Noville, for he had stood beforo his window for 
an hour on Sunday morning, waiting for sixpence, 
which tho old squire had given him without fail for 
many years past on that day, and lie had taken no 
notice of him. Billy “ had a good mind ” never to 
go thero again. He always spoke of his “ good 
mind ” when he had quite decided to do or not 
to do anything. For a similar reason he did not 
liko the Chamborlains. Billy was a privileged visitor 
at all the neighbouring houses, once a week, but not 
oftener; he never camo inside, but stood close to tho 
windows until some one took notice of him, giving 
him tobacco, or bread and choose, or perhaps a few 
halfpence, lie had met with an unexpected rebuff 
at NVindy Gorse, for Miss Spilby drawing up the 
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blind one morning, a day or two after her arrival, 
with “bats and owls” still upon her Train, had 
discovered poor Billy’s grotesque white faoe, with an 
amiable smile upon it, flattened against the glass 
within an inch of her own. Slio had given vent to 
her feelings in a loud scream, which so disconcerted 
tho other silly person that ho had gone away in a 
great hurry, with “ a good mind ” never to present 
himself at that house again; and sinco that day he 
had “setliis face” against tho Chamberlains (in a 
figurativo sense) instead of against their windows. 
Ho told every one they wero queer people, wrong in 
their heads, tapping his forehead as he spoke; and 
“he had a good mind” to have no dealings with them. 

Billy had been at tho Hall that day to pick 
: up what ho could from the tenants; and ho had 
hoard that the Chamberlains were going to leave 
Windy Gorse, and that Mr. Brownlow was to live 
there. That was enough for the poor half-witted 
fellow, who could nover take in more than ono side 
| of a question at a time; and he had come with glee 
to tell tho news at tho Goshen, and to offer his con¬ 
gratulations to the household. Michael, who had 
returned with his father, was questioned, but gave 
uncertain replies ; and Lizzie, unablo any longer to 
restrain her anxiety, now appealed to her father. 

“ Everybody says so; but it’s not true, is it ? ” she 
oxclaimed once moro. 

“What am I to say, mother? ” John Brownlow 
asked, turning to his wife. “It’s tho talk of the 
place.” 

“Tell them what you told the tenants; tell them 
nothing has been done as yet, and they are not 
to bolievo it till they see it. ‘ Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thoreof.’ ” 

“Yes,” cried tho old man, turning to his daughter 
and embracing her. “Yes, that shall be my text; I 
won’t anticipate evils. I have had no notice to quit 
yet, and I won’t expect one. Give no heed to any¬ 
thing you hear about it. * Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.’ ” 


HIGH LIFE IN OLD IRELAND, 

n. 


T HE next letter of tho young Irish bride gives a 
good idea of what Pennant had not time to 
describe—life in a country house of the best class in 
the south of Ireland between 1745 and 1790, its 
guests and neighbours. 

The bride’s dislike of the ultra-finery of the pro¬ 
vincial ladies recalls a story told of a relative of 
hers, no less a personage than Prior’s Kitty, the 
beautiful and eccentric Duchess of Queensberry,*who, 
when she was visited by some fine provincials of tho 
same stamp, maliciously insisted on taking them for 
a walk in her park in Drumlanrig, ostensibly to 
show them its beauties, but really in order to make 
them drag their costly brocades and laces through 
wet grass and mud, from which her grace was 
effectually protected by a simple comfortable style of 
dress and stout-soled boots. Duchess Kitty’s Irish 
cousin, “young and gay” as herself, would have 
dearly enjoyed playing the like prank with the ladies 
of the following letter, and so uevenging the w#ngs 
of the poor overworked waiting-maid. The descrip¬ 
tion of ihe bishop and his train attendant of eccle¬ 


siastical courtiers might have been penned by tho 
witty and wayward duchess, and tho hereditary 
characteristics of both cousins crop out abundantly 
in the letters. 

July 28 th } 1746. 

My Dear Sister,—I must say I think you were 
very good to write so soon to mo. I assure you I 
did not expoct it; I don’t say this in tho mock- 

modest way Lady - did, for I am not a person 

of that consequence, but seriously I think I left you 
with enough of business on your hands, taking care 
of poor D., who, 1 am glad to hear, is now in a 
fair way, and that, added to the natural laziness of 
our family, was sufficient to have made you silent. 
Now I must tell you that I should have written a 
second letter to you before, if it had not been for an 
old nasty, grunting bishop who has been staying 
with us for a whole fortnight, and who plagues me 
out of my life, he is such a formal piece. One 
would think a man could be no trouble to us, but he 
is as bad to me as ever old Mrs.-is to you, for 
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ha is so feeble that he can’t walk abroad with the 
men, and lb he is left on our hands the whole day 
long, and a heavy load he is, I assure you. I believe 
I shall never endure the sight of a black gown again, 
for there is such a regiment of ’em every day dancing 
attendance on him, that it quite kills me. This day 

he has gone with the rest to dine at-, so I have 

luckily a quiet minute to discourse with you a bit. 
****** 

Now as to visitors in the day. We have had a 
good many. First Colonel P— and his wife and her 
sister, both daughters of Colonel II. They came here 
about a fortnight after we came home, dressed out in 
a most surprising manner in single lappets and Castlo 
gowns. You must know I took a great spite against 
them for a story I heard that they sent six miles for 
a maid to dress them the day they called hero. This 
I heard before they came, and it gave mo a strong 
prejudice against ’em. Woro it not for that, I don’t 
know but I would have liked ’em well onougli, 
though they seemed a little starched and conceited. 

I was in great fear of their lying here, for they 
generally do so, it seems; but they did not this 
time, by good luck. This w T as a great relief to me, I 
can assure you, but they are to como here soon again 
to stay a week when tlio coast is clear, for at present 
’tis a flood, and locusts cover the land. There was a 
Mrs. F. C. who dined here twico lately, whom I began 
to like wonderfully; she is pretty, and a well-bred 
kind of woman, but that she happoned to say to 
some one that some lady had a black “ snag ” sacque 
on. Now that is a word entirely of their own coin¬ 
ing. I was expecting to hear her say “lob” at 
dinner (for lobster), but there happoned to be none, 
or I am sure she would have said it. As for ‘ ‘ chicks ’ ’ 
and “ chokes,” I am quite used to them, and I don’t 
doubt when I see you again I shall be quite mastor 
of a new language. But, indeed, in spito of all this, 
they are a very civil give-and-take sort of people 
here. Colonel H.’s son’s wife was another that I 
liked very much; she was once very handsome, but 

is much decayed at present.If fame speaks 

true, my brother D. had some small share in her 
good graces about six years ago at Bath. She did 
not forget, like Mrs. B., to ask very kindly aftor 
him, and hoped she should see him hero, for, she 
added, it would give her great pleasure to see him 
anywhere, at which I had like to have crowed in her 
face, for I had been let into that secret bofore. I 
hope we shall see her often, for she is really a very 
sensible, entertaining woman. There is also a very 
good kind of family living in the town near us, of 
whom I believe I gave you an account before— 
Parson S.’s ; he is a very sweet man; I could find 
it in my heart to bo in love with him. Ho has a wife 
and a sister, and very good folk they are too. As 
they are so near we see them almost every day. We 
have been jaunting about this week past, dining 
abroad on the strand, which is really very pleasant. 
We dined in the deer park this day sennight on the 
top of a hill, surrounded with trees. It is really a 
most delightful place, for from it one has a full pros¬ 
pect of the sea and the whole country for many miles 
round. Next Thursday the bishop and his gang 

decamp, and on Fryday we go to D-, wiich is 

four-and-twenty miles from this. There are to be 
raoes there, and a deal of fine jovial doings—dancing, 
and boating, and what not; they are to last a week. 
This family goes there to humour my ladyship, 

* * 
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but the family at L- does not; thay would not 

condescend so far as to partake of any country diver¬ 
sion. But I had near forgotten to tell you how*I 
was dressed out last Sunday sennight in my yellow 
and silver in honour of my lord bishop, to go to 
church, and really I disliked it much; but it was 
Lady Anne’s desire, so you may be sure I did it. 

That and Lord-’s wedding-day was the only time 

I had a hoop on since I arrived in the country, but I 
intend when I return the Miss H.’s visit to send 

an oxpress to you for my trimming.And 

now, my dear, I have told you all that is worth tell¬ 
ing from this part of the world. If you can read it, 
well for you. I confess ’tis somewhat akin to tho 
letter you showed me in Dublin; but as we value 
everything more that is hard to come at, so I am in 
hopes you will this, as it is nearly illegible ; but be 
assured it comes from one who is with great truth 
very affectionately yours, * * * 

P.S.—My love to your Sweet William; mine is not 
very well, he has a sore throat. Remember me to 

Miss-, and tell her when I go to D-I will be 

sure to inquire for the MacGillicuddy and tho 
MacCarthy Mor (tho great MacCarthy). 


The two latter Milesian namos are, of course, only 
mentioned because they tickled her saucy young 
ladyship’s fancy as being “comical” and “bar¬ 
barous” illustrations of the wild west. The two 
gentlemen bearing thoso old Celtic titles about whom 
she promises to inquire, as a traveller in Africa 
might inquiro for some extraordinary aboriginal 
“ specimen,’’were, liko their kinsman theO’Donoghue, 
living in the obscurity and poverty which was the 
common lot of all Irish Roman Catholics of that day, 
although the MacCarthy Mor ** was the owner of a 
considerable estato around Killarney, including the 
beautiful demesne of Mucruss, only, however, through 
tho forbearance and connivanco of his Protestant 
neighbours. 

D-, where the races described in the next letter 

camo off, was and is an insignificant little^fcaport 
town of the wild west, but until 1800 it retailed two 
members to the Irish Parliament. That a band 
should havo been brought all tho way from Dublin 
to enliven it with music during tho races is a curious 
proof of the extravagance of the Irish provincial 
gentry in old times. The place lay in a very beauti¬ 
ful but very poor mountainous district, where< there 
were but two resident landed proprietors of any note, 
whose united revenues could not have exceeded six 
or seven thousand a year. In the prosent 8<ge of 
cheap travel, their descendants, whose moneys have 
quadrupled, would not think of incurring the expense 

of bringing down musicians to the D-races. The 

picture of the elderly portion of the company, who 
disliked boating, staying within doors all the beau¬ 
tiful long August days playing cards, regardless of 
the lovely country outside, full of interest to tho his¬ 
torian and antiquarian, as well as to the artist, gives 
us another characteristic glimpse of fashionable life 
in old Ireland. The Mrs. Hamilton, to whose style 
of entertainments in Fishainble Street, Dublin, the 

D-ball is compared, was an Irish Mrs. Comelys, 

who gave ridottos at a music-hall, to wh^ich a gentle- 


* Hffifearried the daughter of Edward Herbert, Esq., M.P., sad left an 
only cXud. Charles McCarthy Mor, an officer in the Guards, who died 
unmarried at an early age in 1770. bequeathing Mucruss to his maternal: 
grandfather. * 
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man with two ladies was admitted by a three-guinea 
ticket, three guineas representing about seven or 
eight of our money af present. 

August 30 th, 1746. 

My Dear Sister,—It was not the form or eeromony 
of the thing that kept me from writing to you all 
this while, but the constant hurry I have lived in 
over since I writt last, which was just as wo were 

taking flight to D-. Wo spent a week there very 

pleasantly. Three families of us lay at Counsellor 
G.’s, the P.’s and H.’s and our own, besides a 
few straggling men. We dined each day in a tent 
that was pitched on a hill over the sea, every creature 
in the town assembled there by beat of drum at four 
shillings a head the gentlemon, and two shillings 
the ladies. I believe thore was, ono day with an¬ 
other, about fifty of us dining together in the pavilion , 
for we scorned to give it so vulgar a name as a tent! 
It was built in the form of an octagon, tables all 
round, and the waiters in the middlo. So much for 
the dinner. Our diversions were boating, racing, 
and dancing. Every morning after breakfast, oxcept 
the days of tho races, the young folk of us wont boat¬ 
ing in tho bay. The old folk stayed at home and 
played cards. There wore no stout sailors amongst 
us but Mrs. P. and I, all tho rest were dying; and, 
indeed, the last day we were out it was so Tough 
I was sick myself. Wo generally stayod out till the 
hour for dinner, and after it sat about an hour with 
the men, and then went to dress for the ball at night. 
We all went to tho tent slammakins without our 
hoops, or we should not have had room to stir, but 
wo made up for that at night by dressing in a most 
surprising mannor. My dress the first night was no 
other than my white and silver, the collours (sic) you 
are so fond of, and without doubt I made a tearing 
figure in it. I wanted nothing but a head to make 
mo acompleto Castle lady, but that I really could not 
afford the trouble of, though tho rest did—nay, one 
lady had two lace heads, and that was roally too 
little. She thought sho ought to have one for every 
night in, the week. Neither of the countesses was 
there, so ,1 had to lead up the ball with the lord of 
the manor at present, but the town roally belongs to 
his little nephew, who is at school. I was quite sick 
of all my finery that night; it was so hot that I was 
not able to dance much, for which reason I did not 
•put it on again, but made a lutestring night¬ 
gown serve, which was much more comfortable to 
dance in. We danced until about eleven, and then 
the three families wont home to Counsellor G.’s to 
supp&$hnd about two we retired to bed, and this was 
exadtrf ihe life we led. At tho races I had tho terrible 
mortification of seeing a horse of Willy’s famously 
beat, and not only that, but distanced in the very 
first heat. If it had not been for that I should have 
liked tho diversion well enough. There were five 
horses started, and all ran pretty equal except my 

squire’s. The horses of Dick F., brother to-, 

won it, and all the ladies decked it with ribbons, 
and I was obliged to give a ribbon too, which was 
vastly provoking. I must not forget to tell you that 
we had a band of musick from Dublin attending us 
constantly, and if the room we danced in had been 
a little larger, it would have been, Mrs. Hamilton’s 
over again to perfection, for the prices were the same, 
and tea and coffee for the ladies and negus fto the 
gentlemen, just as in F^shamble Street, paying extra¬ 
ordinarily for it. I never missed one night’s dancing 
while I was therp from Saturday until Saturday. 
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After we returned here the family at - oame 

and stayed a week, and after they were gone the 
M.’s succeeded, and are here at present, and by 
much ado I got a spare hour from them to give you 
this account of myself. • They go off next Tuesday, 

and then we return the visit to L-, and I believe 

we shall stay there a fortnight, as wo have not been 
there since we came to tho country except for a 
morning visit. Sweet William desires his love to 
you both. He is a little how-howish to-day, occa¬ 
sioned by a merry-making on the strand yesterday; 
and between you and I, I am not charmed with those 
men’s parties abroad, for they seldom end until every 
man is completely drunk ! But such things must be 
at this time to please the higher powers. I shall be 
a grass widow the week after next, for he goes to 

-on business. The postboy waits for this, so I 

must bid you adieu, and assure you I am most sin¬ 
cerely your affectionate sister, * * * 


The lady with the “ two heads ” sounds puzzling 
to the uninitiated in tho fashions of the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Hoad was the name for thelaco 
coiffures which crowned the piles of hair on the real 
heads of the belles of tho period. A lace head was 
often an immensely expensive affair. Tho lutestring 
nightgown was not what we should now understand 
by the latter word, but a simplo robe, with a loosely 
fitting bodice and domi-trained skirt, worn without 
the fashionable and cumbrous hoop. The bride in 
her simple lutestring amongst the hoops and heads 

of the fine ladies of D-must havo looked as 

wilful and as pretty as her cousin, Duchess Kitty, 
when she refused to appear at St. James’s in 
the style of dress which the Lord Chamberlain pre¬ 
scribed and banished her for not wearing. 

Nearly a century and a half havo passed away 
since these letters were written, and notwithstanding 
the political changes that have taken place within 
that time, the changes in Irish social life—or at least 
in tho principles underlying it—are more apparent 
than real. Irish hospitality is less profuse and more 
refined than of old, and amongst tho higher class 
intemperance has diminished; but tho same love of 
pleasure and show, and the same disregard of the 
duties of “ property,” the rights of which are so tena¬ 
ciously maintained, prevails amongst that class ; and 
the same amount of misery provails amongst the 
dwellers in innumerable mud-built hovels, the coun¬ 
terpart of those which shocked good John Wesley. 
Centuries of misrulo from without and from within 
havo producod a state of things which it will take 
perhaps centuries to set right. Yet in the very 
discontent of tho Irish peasantry with their present 
position (expressed with tho exaggeration and^ vio¬ 
lence of ignorant and impulsive men) there is an 
element of hope for all thoughtful well-wishers to* 
Ireland. It shows that of late years they have begun 
to aim at a higher standard of comfort in their house¬ 
hold surroundings, that they are not satisfied to sha^O 
the mud hovels with the pigs, as their fathers were. 

If this germ of good—for good it is assuredly— is 
rightly developed, it will be an inestimable benefit to 
both countries. So long as the higher classes in Ire¬ 
land Itoe beyoud their means, in order to keep up 
appearances in London or Dublin; so long as they 
prefer a vulgar rivalry in dress and equipage with 
their neighbours in Eugland, or amongst themselves, 
top a quiet discharge of their duties at home; so long 
as they argue*-as one may often hear them argue— 
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that the fariaer and the labourer and the servant are 
very well off in the mud cabin, or with fare and 
wages which are literally starvation wages and fare, 
because the peasants’ fathers and grandfathers 
thought themselves well qff in no better circum¬ 
stances, there can be little or no hope of prosperity 
for Ireland. 

Mr. Lecky mentions, as curious proof of the cheap¬ 
ness of living in Ireland during the last century, 
that towards the middle of it a Limerick gentleman, 
with a wife and family, was able to maintain them 
and a household of three or four servants, and to 
keep a carriage, on an income of four hundred a 
year. But it is a common thing at the present day, 
in the south and west of Ireland, to find a gentleman 
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maintaining the same establishment on the same 
income, or at all events on five hundred a year. This 
is done by cutting down the wages of servants, 
and the expenses of lodging and boarding them, in 
a manner unknown in England. An Irish gentle¬ 
man, the owner of a carriage and a hunter or two, 
whose family dress finely and make a capital ap¬ 
pearance in “ society,” will cram four servants into a 
small bedroom, somotimes a flaggod one underground, 
containing two beds, without a fireplace or proper 
washing apparatus, linen, etc .) and the answer to 
any remonstrance on this disregard of justice—one 
might say of health and life—is that such accommo¬ 
dation is “ better than that the sorvants were 
accustomed to at home.” 


OUT AMONG THE TURKOMANS. 

BY THE REV. JAMES BASSETT, OF TEHERAN, PERSIA. 


U NDER the direction of our guido we find it 
no difficult matter to traverse tho few miles that 
lie between us and the border. There are many 
paths known to him where wo shall bo unmolested. 
Infact, the border is open to all who may find an object 
in crossing. Once there, our go-between introduces us 
to a few Goklen and Tekke, who, for a considera¬ 
tion, undertake to see us safely through the land; 
but here is a desert place, where we cannot remain if 
we would, so we hasten on. The country through 
which we pass is easily described. It is a 
desert for the most past, with hero and there an 
oasis. We ride, one, two, and three days, following 
a dim track, sometimes without a path even to guido 
us, through sands, around kabeers, and over hills. 
At last, after much fatigue for men and horses, at 
night we reach what appears to be a fertile valley or 
plain. Then we come to a cluster of habitations 
which may be called a village, but which is more like 
a camp than like a town. There are no streets, no 
lamps. The only police are a few dogs, which 
threaten to tear us to pieces. The starlight, so bright 
in the atmosphere of that land, enables us to see our 
way and something of the place. The houses are 
constructed of a kind of felt, called by the natives 
katcha, made, as we knew, by pounding masses of 
wool in water, or saturated with water, until it forms 
a compact mass of the desired thickness. After being 
thoroughly dried it becomes quite waterproof, and 
very good protection against the sunlight. Riding 
up to one of the tents, we dismount, and are con¬ 
ducted by one of our party within, truly thankful, by 
means of darkness and expedition, to escape ob¬ 
servation. A glance reveals the situation. A 
foreigner will be here more of a curiosity than a 
menagerie of wild animals would be. The children 
will follow us all day, and the whole town will gather 
about our tent. We now divest ourselves of every 
remaining fragment of European and Christian cloth¬ 
ing, which we have not, before this, laid aside, and 
we long for the holy insignificance of a dervish. Our 
host is the khan, or great one of the place. He has 
hereditary and acquired power with the peoplp, and 
this is our protection. They know of no other autho¬ 
rity than that which is patriarchal or parental. His 
tent is the best in the town, and separated from 
others occupied by women and children. Were he a 
poor man, seclusion would be expensive^md impractic¬ 


able, and the men and women would all have to occupy 
one lodging-house. I observe there are many sheep 
and goats in the villago, for their bleating and their 
bells are heard frequently. Occasionally a goat darts 
under, the raised side of the pavilion to be banished 
to the harem, and to the abodes of tho men who have 
but one tent. 

The floor of our room is made of a katcha liko the 
one we have for a roof, only it is of much better 
quality than tho other. Upon tho katcha are placed 
for each guest a beautiful Turkoman rug called a 
kauley. Tho pattern is dark crimson ground, with 
small white cubes. On one of these is placed a tick 
filled with cotton, a new calico quilt, and a round 
pillow of the same material; but those I decline, pre¬ 
ferring the small stock of bedding which I had 
brought lashed to tho back of my saddle, for this was 
to be said in its favour that I felt no misgivings as 
to its contents. 

One of my travelling companions remained in the 
room with me as a servant. From him, as from 
previous and subsequent observation, I learned that 
the beds of the common people, where they cared for 
such luxuries, were stuffed with wool; but often 
their beds were no more than a piece of katcha, and 
frequently were the bare ground, the ordinary wear¬ 
ing apparel furnishing the needed covering. 

At earliest dawn I was awakened by the noise made 
by the shepherds driving off the flocks. Rising at 
this hour, and partially opening a fold in the tent, I 
noticed the people were performing the morning 
ablutions in a small stream of water which flowed 
through tho town ; I knew that to them there was an 
important religious ceremony in this exercise, and so 
I may for this reason have watched them more 
closely, especially as one of the distinguishing tenets 
of the two great Mohammedan sects lies in the mode 
of applying the water in washing; one sect contend¬ 
ing that the water should be put on with an upward 
stroke of the hand, from the fingers up the arm; the 
other claiming that it should be placed by one hand 
on the upper part of the arm or face, and rubbed 
downward. A layer and pitcher of brass having been 
brought, I was invited by my man to wash, which I 
did, holding my hands over the bowl while he poured 
wate#upon them. 

I could now see how the people were dressed. The 
description of the clothing of the children and of some 
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of tli© people would be very brief if it were to be 
made as short as the dress was scant. There seemed 
to be but very little difference in the dress of men 
and women. They each wore a long gown, made of 
coarse cotton and woollen goods made by themselves, 
and generally were of a bright red colour. But the 
men were easily distinguished by their large hats of 
lambskin and their long beards. 

While I was taking these notes, the khan came in, 
saluting me with the customary salutation. Praise 
God you are well—“ Tongregah shuker, cafeis yokt- 
chedir.” I propared to anticipate him in questions. 
From the conversation I learned that lie was at this 
time about sixty years of age, as nearly as could be 


ment from the men of another clan. If wrong is 
done I demand reparation; if it is not made we 
retaliate.” This has been the rule with Persians, and 
Turkomans also, in years past. There has been 
very little done in the way of what may be termed 
organised or regular warfare. Aggression on the 
part of some lawless band has been made the pretext 
for indiscriminate slaughter. The well-disposed have 
suffered with the guilty. As is generally the case 
with a people destitute of a well organised and 
responsible government, tho violence of a few despe¬ 
rate men involves a largo number of innocont persons. 
Later in my journey I had occasion to observe the 
truth of these statements. Near the Persian border 
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ascertained by tradition and reference to remarkable 
events in his life. It was evident that he knew all 
the ways of Turkoman people. He had led his men 
against Russians and Persians, ne had killed men 
in fight, and had brought off his captives. 

Tea was now served, and shortly afterwards break¬ 
fast, consisting of eggs, a kabob, and bread, designed 
for myself only, as a Mussulman could not, consist¬ 
ently with his religion, eat with a Christian—a 
restriction to which Christians willingly consent. 

I was much interested in the government and 
administration of justice among this people. Tlioy 
know nothing of a code of laws, written and ac¬ 
cepted as a rule; but they have a common law— 
the law of nature, enforced by conscience and by 
religion. Legislation with them is a short process. 
If any measures are necessary for the public good, an 
assembly is called of the heads of the families, and 
decided by the most resolute and strong. The 
penalty of injury is retaliation, a motive strong 
enough to restrain only the weak. Said the khan, 
*< These matters are commonly left to the old men, 
but eaoh khan must protect hue own against ill-treat- 


in Persia, I saw numerous flocks of sheep grazing. , 
They were to be seen during throe days* journey. On 
inquiry I learned that some weeks previous a band 
of Turkomans, crossing the line, had driven off about 
three hundred sheep and goats. A Persian force 
was immediately collected, and making a raid upon 
the tribe in a time of professed peaco, drove off all 
the flocks they could find, amounting, as it was said, 
to many thousand sheep and goats. 

While tho khan was talking a man came m report¬ 
ing that a number of raiders, with captives taken 
from Persia, were now near the village, and so we 
all went out to see them. I had heard of the part 
performed by Turkoman women in the reception of 
prisoners. At another time and in another place a 
Georgian, who had himself experience with Turko¬ 
mans, told me about this ceremony, and the part 
played by the women in it. They generally let the 
captive men off with comparatively few blows, but 
not so the captive Persian women. To the latte* 
they show little mercy, and in most cases would kill 
them were they not restrained by the fear of taeit 
i own husbands and brothers. 
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He told me in particular of a j’oung Georgian and 
his sister who were seized while walking from 
Saydabad to Abassabad. The young man was after 
a time ransomed. He said that he and his sister 
feared and dreaded the first entrance to the Turko¬ 
man village more than anything elso. When they 
arrived at their destination the young man had an 
easy time of it, but the blows spared him fell upon 
the young woman, who was so much frightenod and 
so badly beaten that she never recovered, and died 
from the effects of it. 

Unmerciful as the Turkoman woman seems to be, 
her act is but the unconscious protest of her nature 
against a polygamy and a concubinage which has 
gone far toward changing the blood, if not tho lan¬ 
guage of the race. I was not surprised, therefore, to 
see that the Turkoman women seemed to bo the most 
interested spectators. Some had provided themselves 
with switches, and somo with straps, with which to 
do the beating, but the greater number awaited, 
empty handed, the opportunities and impulses of tho 
moment. As the company approached, the men 
came on very composedly, receiving congratulations 
from their friends; but the women rushed pell-mell 
upon the prisoners, having it all their own way, 
lashing with their tongues in vilo epithets quite as 
rapidly as with their sticks and straps, or as they 
could slap with thoir hands. 

In most cases the prisoners, especially the men, 
are stripped of their clothing if it be worth possess¬ 
ing, which is appropriated by their captors as booty, 
as soon as it can be done with safety to themselves. 
A few old rags, a bag, or a piece of katcha aro given 
instead of the clothing to meet the domands of so 
much civilisation as the desert and the caprice of the 
robber band may allow. 

Wherever we go among this people wo shall find 
them governed by pretty much tho same rules. In 
one place they will be found living in brown tents; 
in another, where reeds are abundant, their dwellings 
will be alootchi-huts of reeds ; and in cities they may 
be seen occupying huts, tents, and houses of sun-dried 
brick and mud. All their ceremonies have in a 
marked degree an element of religion and supersti¬ 
tion in them. 

I made inquiry after, but could find nothing of a 
queer marriage rite said to be practised by them, in 
which a maiden mounted on a fleet horse, and pur¬ 
sued by a number of young mountod horsemen, 
becomes the wife of the one who first overtakes her. 

Among all Oriental people the maiden i^, or should 
be, married a long time before slie is well able to 
sit upon a horse. That important event is carefully 
negotiated by interested parties, and is not left to 
chance. Moreover, the women are in general bad 
riders. In eight years’ stay among Persians and 
Tartars, whose chief conveyance is the back of a 
horse or some other animal, I have seen not more 
than half a dozen women riding faster than a walk. 
In most cases the horses which they ride are led by 
men or boys. Such is their timidity, that they are 
for the most part consigned to donkeys. If, there¬ 
fore, any such rite were observed, I should consider 
it as exceptional as the existence among them of an 
old maid. 

The Turkomans are noted horsemen. Their exist¬ 
ence depends in great part upon their being such. 
But it must not be supposed that every man, or a 
majority of the men, are possessed of horses. None 
but the well-to-do and tne rich among them can 


'afford the luxury of horses. The poor must travel 
on foot, or, at the best, ride an ox or donkey. 
Tho Turkoman horse is unique; he possesses such 
marks as distinguish him from all other horses. 
There is with them a variety of breeds in the horses 
brought from Russia, Bokhara, and Persia in their 
predatory expeditions, but the representative horse 
of the Turkomans is famous for these points, namely, 
height of limb, length and roundness of barbel, 
length and fineness of neck, the mane of which is 
very light, and usually shaven off. The neck tends 
to what horsemen call a sheep-neck, but just avoids 
that by being rather broad at tho shoulder. Now 
nearly all these features are against him, but there is 
a filling up of these outlines and a finish which show 
the high-bred animal. A small, fine ear, set upon a 
good-sized head, with bony muzzle, a good, though 
not bold carriago of the head, and a mild eye. Ho 
has a fine glossy coat, and long, bony limbs. 

In every point he is the antipode of the Osbeg 
Tartar horse, his neighbour, which is short, thick¬ 
set, broad-chested, and long-hairod, with an excep¬ 
tionally profuse growth of mane and tail. Under tho 
caro of his original master, and in the tents of his 
desert homo, the Turkoman horse is an animal of 
great powers of ondurance and fleetness, continued 
for many days in succession; but as reared by 
foreigners, he becomes heavy-footed, flabby, clumsy, 
and unequal to inferior broods in endurance of severo 
and protracted exertion. By natives of Central Asia 
and Persia this breed of horses is very highly 
esteemed, and commands a higher price than any 
other, tho pure Arab alone excopted. The horses of 
Bactria were noted in ancient times. We may reason¬ 
ably suppose tho Turkoman, or a horse reared in the 
same country as that in which he is bred, to have 
been the famous breed, and it would require no great 
stretch of imagination in the experts of numismatics 
to discover him in the animal which figures on some 
of the ancient coins. 

Dismissing now tho further description in detail of 
the customs of this people, 1 shall state some of the 
more important facta relating to them. 

The Turkomans occupy the territory whence the 
Turkish races, at different periods of time, have 
come. The Turks of Asia Minor, Europe, Persia, 
Russia, and Central Asia are, by the essential unity 
of their speech, as well as by history, referred to 
one origin not very remote. Persian historians givo 
this origin, and the genealogy of all tho tribos. It 
is curious to note in their history the rapidity with 
which tribes arise and again disappear. The estab¬ 
lishment of a dynasty by some successful member of 
a clan gives pre-eminence to his tribe for a time, but 
inevitably disperses it. It is not a hundred years 
since a noted tribe gave a reigning dynasty to an 
Asiatic kingdom, but the tribo has lost its identity 
with the loss of its former geographical boundaries. 
Some persons find in the name Turkoman the ancient 
Togarmah. Wolff writes:—‘‘The Turkomans are 
called the children of Togarmah. Is it not re¬ 
markable that this description agrees with the words 
of-Ezekiel (Ezek. xxvii. 14), * They of the house of 
Togarmah traded in thy fairs with horses and horse¬ 
men’— i.e.< slaves, because the Persian slaves are used 
as horsemen, and mules. This is their trade to this 
day.” While quoting this passage, I assume no re¬ 
sponsibility for the exegesis. It discloses, however, 
one fact very clearly—viz., that Wolff recognised the 
Turkoman horse as the one seen by Ezekiel. The 
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prevpleut and most esteemed colour in the Turkoman 
and the Qsbeg horse is, with natives of those coun¬ 
tries, a noted fact, and one which may help some 
persons to discover some of the horses of prophecy in 
the ranks ofTchengis Khan and Tamerlan.* So far as 
history treats of this people, it sheds only au uncertain 
light upon them. 

The name Turkoman seems to be given especially 
to the races inhabiting the regions above described ; 
though there is much indeiiniteness in the common 
use of the names Turkoman, Turk, and Tartar, as 
applied to the races inhabiting other countries. The 
Turkoman seems to lose that name when he perma¬ 
nently settles beyond tlio borders of his native desert. 
His identity and name are lost in the terms Turk 
and Tartar. Tlio origin of his name seems to be 
determined only by conjecture. One writer finds it 
in Togarmah; anothor says it is from Turk and man 
—meaning, “I am a Turk.” Hut it should be said 
that the term turk is used as an adjoctive by Tartars, 
and it may bo conjecturod that the adjective gave 
rise to tho proper name. 

As the Tokke tribe is tho strongest and most noted, 
their language becomos tho most prominent, and may 
be considered tho most important of any of tho 
dialects spoken within the boundaries described. It 
is a dialect of what is commonly callod the Turkish 
or Tartar language, and so is allied to tho Osmanli, 
the Azarbijan, Trans-Caucasian, Kazan, Osbeg, and 
other dialects. 

Among the principal peculiarities of this speech 
may be motioned the following, viz.:—(1) The pre¬ 
dominance of the short sound of a, or tho patta, rather 
than the long sound of alif. In this peculiarity it differs 
from the speech of its nearest neighbours tho Osbegs 
on the east, and tlio Persian Tartars on the west. 
The termination of the infinitive mood is written in 
tho Osbeg-Tartar with an alif and pronounced with 
the long sound. In books of the Tekko it is written 
often without an alif; but if that letter should be 
written it is pronounced short. (2) The tendency to 
the long sound of e. (3) Use of consonants whero 
vowels are used in other dialects as, bolde for oldo, 
birde for virde, bar for war. The w here may be 
considered a consonant, but is used to represent wav 
of the Arabic. (4) Transposition of certain conso¬ 
nants as pa for fa. (5) Personal and relative pro¬ 
nouns. In these it differs from Persian Tartar, and 
agrees in part with the Osbeg. But the difference 
relates only to the third person singular and plural. 
(6) Divergence from other dialects in some inflections 
of the verb. (7) Marked absence of Arabic and 
Persian words as compared with the Osmanli, Trans- 
Caucasian and Osbeg-Tartar. (8) A unique use of 
certain particles. (9) A vocabulary of many words 
not found in any other dialect. 

It is probable that the Tekke speech is well known 
by all the tribes in Western Turkestan. The supe¬ 
riority in numbers and influence of that tribe would 
seem to justify such a conclusion, and warrant the 
choice of them as the representative of all. 

The name, variously spelled, Jagattai is sometimes, 
by Turkomans and others, used loosely of their lan¬ 
guage and books, often to distinguish them from 
those of other races, and to denote the origin of 
their literature and affinities of their speech. Most 
of the old books which they may possess are 
called Jagattai, often, it may be presumed, 
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without any othor ground than the acknowledged 
sway of the Jagattai, and prevalence of a so-called 
literature in tho regions which they inhabit. 

It is to be said that tho geographical boundaries 
within which the house of Jagattai became specially 
dominant, and the perpetuity with the Turkomans of 
the Tartar language) ami rule, would favour the con¬ 
jecture that the impression once made by such 
literature and speech would remain less corrupted 
than the same language in Bokhara, in which the 
Persian largely prevails, and which, as nearly all 
other countries of Central Asia, has frequently been 
brought under foreign rule, and possessed by other 
races. 

The Tekke have but few books. Theso are written 
in the Arabic character, and aro manuscript. A 
very few aro written by Tekko authors. But the 
greator part of the few books they possess are produced 
in Bokhara in the Osbeg dialect. Their books all 
exhibit, in a marked extent, one characteristic of quite 
all the writings of nativo Tartar and Turkish authors, 
that is, the lack of a standard in orthography. Madee 
Khan, a Persian writer of distinction, says that the 
Tartar language is governed by no rules in this 
particular. The books themselves certainly bring 
the same testimony. The termination of the infinitive 
mood is often in the samo manuscript spelled in throe 
ways. A word may be spellod quito as many ways as 
it occurs times on a page. 

Translators accustomed to the uniformity in ortho¬ 
graphy which characterises books in European 
languages, find this peculiarity of nativo writers a 
great source of annoyance. If one resorts, from the 
supposed blunders of his mirza, to tlio books, he will 
find no relief. If ho adopt a uniform orthography it 
must be largely phonetic. But in so far as that 
uniformity prevails in a -writing, it bears witnoss to 
the foreign origin of the book in the judgment of a 
Tartar. But if a respectable English author may 
write the plural of the name of these nomads Turko¬ 
mans, and on another page of the same book, write it 
Turkomon ; and another man writo traveller with one 
or two l’s at his option; and others may oscillate 
between Walker and Webster, at pleasure, wo may 
woll hesitate before taking tho Turk’s land on the 
pretext of bad orthography. 

By religious faith the Tokkes aro allied to the 
people of Bokhara, Afghanistan, and Turkoy, and are, 
hy virtue of the same faith, advorsarios of the Persians. 
Difference in certain tenets and traditions has been 
made the pretext or apology for much of the hostility 
felt by the Turkoman toward the peoplo of Persia. The 
latter have in all time asserted their right to more or 
less of the territory occupied by the nomads; while 
the former liavo acknowledged no subordination to 
any government. They aro most of the time in the 
condition of the children of Israel, when it could be 
said of them that every man did that which was right 
in his own eyes. The doctrine of theso sons of the 
desert is that the Persians aro heretics, whom they 
treat much as they would infidels. They kill Christians 
and Persians from principle, except as they may ba 
incited by the liopo of a ransom. 

The religious orders among them are those of 
Islam. They possess one or two schools of some 
note among themselves, where youug Mussulmans 
learn to read the Koran, and works in philosophy 
and theology. The mollahs are numerous, but are- 
unlearned even in their own religion, and more given 
to military exercises than to the duties of piety. It 
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may with truth be said that superstition, the fear of 
evil spirits, and demoniao influence has more power 
over the Turkoman than his religious faith. The 
belief in the presence of demons, and demoniacal 
possessions, gives occasion for exorcists, among whom 
the itinerant Jew figures most conspicuously and 
successfully, and often sincerely believing in the 
power of his remedy—the recital of a passage from 
the Old Testament or from the Gamorah—the bene¬ 
fits of which he is permitted to transfer to a Turko¬ 
man for a consideration; and in consideration of 
whose powers the nomad tolerates and pets him. 
These exorcists are usually physicians, and have 
great influence with the people. It is a native doctor 
only who can testify with just emphasis to the immo¬ 
rality prevailing among these polygamists of the 
desert, who are living pest-houses, and whose flesh 
is dropping from the bones, through persistent, 
voluntary, and also inherited licentiousness. 

From the earliest times it has been the practice 
and pastime of this peoplo to make war upon Per¬ 
sians. The saying is current with them that no 
sacrifice is so acceptable before God as the Load of a 
Kuzzilbosli (a nickname for Persians). Tho khans, 
or hereditary lords, whose government is purely 
patriarchal, are often compelled to oboy the popular 
will, expressed in an assomhly of the people. For 
the most part things follow the course of nature. 
The strong rule the weak. All measures affecting 
the common welfare are determined in an assembly 
of the people. But here, as in other places, it 
happens that the demagogues rulo tho democracy. A 
few violent fellows generally docido the bent of the 
congregation. 

The khans and the peoplo as a nation may be at 
peace with Persia. But nearly every village and 
every clan is independent, and there is common con¬ 
sent to the opinion that Persians are lawful objects 
of plunder. Whenever, therefore, the harvest is 
short, or commercial and predatory enterprises in 
other places fail, or the favourable season comes, a 
patriarch, or any other enterprising person in the 
town, may propose a chapoo, as a raid is called. 
Volunteers are numerous or few, as the times or the 
dangers of tho undertaking may be. The horses are 
put in trim. To each saddle is fastened a small 
leathern bag of water, and a bag of cake for the 
horses; also a little bread for the rider. lie is rarely 
supplied with a gun. His weapons are a sabre and 
a knife stuck in his girdle. Fifty or a hundred miles 
may be travelled very leisurely to tho border; then 
horBes are put upon the gallop, which they keep up 
during the attack and the retreat. The horses being 
often very weary and heated, and it being quite 
impossible to give them water, the rider dismounts, 
takes a lump of fat tied by a string to the bow of 
the saddle, which ho thrusts into the mouth of the 
animal, but does not permit the horse to eat it. 
When partially down the animal's throat the man 
pulls it out with the string attached to it. By this 
process of swabing, the thirst is allayed for a time. 
The old and infirm among the prisoners are dis¬ 
patched by the sabre. The young and strong only 
are taken as prisoners. Arrived at the Turkoman 
village, on the return, the captives are sold, or em¬ 
ployed as servants by their captors. 

Turkomans may be seen in the bazaars, and often 
in the prisons of Teheran. The Shah sometimes finds 
it to be the surest way of securing peace to keep 


the chiefs, or the sous of troublesome chiefs, as 
hostages. 

The practice of both Turkomans and Persians of 
sending into perpotual slavery all prisoners of war 
was fortunately terminated by Russia in the capture 
of Khiva and the poace made at the conclusion of 
the war with the Turkomans. At that time many 
thousand Persians roturned from bondage, often to 
find no trace of the homo or friends they left many 
years ago. 

There was a mutual release of these prisoners. 
Previous to that time there was a caravansari near 
the gate No, in Teheran, occupied by Turkoman 
prisoners, many of whom had remained there many 
years. Said an old Turkoman to me one day as I 
talked with him in the caravansera, “ They (the 
Persians) treat their prisoners worse than wo do our 
captives, for wo send them to the fields to work, but 
the Persians keep us shut up in these horrid places.’* 
But now the caravansera has been torn down, and 
the inmates have returned to their homes beyond the 
Gorghen and in the desert. The Turkoman says, “Wo 
now kill all we capture. Russia permits \is to sell 
no more slaves.” With tho capturo of Khiva, and 
virtual conquest of Bokhara, the chief slave-markets 
were taken and tho trado effectually suppressed. So 
tho Turkoman finds much of his occupation gone. 

The extension of Russian power is viewed by many 
with suspicion on political grounds, but it must bo 
acknowledged, when regarded from tho lawless and 
chaotic state of Central Asia, to have a most beneficial 
influence in suppressing slavery and in establishing 
ordor and government among the lawless tribes. 

Following close on this release of captives was the 
effort at alliance. It is said that adversity makes 
friends of those whom prosperity soparatos. This 
might bo said of the Turkomans. Defeated, and 
with a fair prospect of being attacked from all sides, 
it seemed highly desirable to them to make peace 
with Persia. At that time Persia might, it seems, 
have terminated a perpetual border war by alliance 
with Russia, and might possibly have acquired some 
territory, but fears of Russia, with, it may be pre¬ 
sumed, a little English diplomacy thrown in, out¬ 
weighed the fear of the Turkoman, and Persia, it is 
said, notified Russia of a claim of territory to the 
Attrek. In prosecution of the negotiations for peace 
and alliance, a delegation of Turkomans waited upon 
the Shah. But it was evident that the conclusion 
was not altogether satisfactory to tho Tekke. I was 
enabled to meet some of the members of that delega¬ 
tion. They appeared dressed in long red gowns, 
the gift of the Shah, with which they seemed not 
very well pleased. The patriarch of the company 
was an old man who talked freely of his people. 
Pointing his finger towards his red gown, he said, 

* * This is all we have received from the Shah. He 
ordered that money should be paid us, but his officers 
have put off payment week by week until it will be 
midwinter before wo can reach our homes.” It was 
evident the old man had been trained to war; all 
his thoughts seemed to run upon blood and booty. 
I put the question plainly to him, “Do you know 
who Jesus Christ was ? ” Hesitating a moment, he 
said, “No; but I think you mean that Russian 
general who, many years ago, came over the border, 
and killed so many of our men; ” and then, seeming 
to think that he was not quite right, he, inquired, 
“ Was he an Englishman ? ” 



THE TROUBLES OF A CHINAMAN. 

HY JULKH VERNE. 


CIIAPmi V.—IN WET.COM K TUHSr.fi. 


“ TS there no letter for me yet, old mother?’ 7 

A “No, madam, not yet.” 

The same question had been asked and tlio same 
answer had been given at least ten times that day in 
tho boudoir of a h use in the Cha-Cooa Avenue, 
Peking, where the 
beautiful La-oo 
was sitting with 
her crabby atten¬ 
dant, old Nan, 
who, according to 
Chinese custom 
with ancient do- 
mostics, was ordi¬ 
narily addressed 
as “ old mother.” 

La-oo had been 
married at eigh¬ 
teen to a man 
twice her own age, 
a literate of tho 
first grade, en¬ 
gaged on the com¬ 
pilation of the fa¬ 
mous Se-Ko- 
Tswan-Choo * lie 
died three years 
after his marriage, 
leaving his fas¬ 
cinating wife a 
widow alone in 
the world. 

Not long after¬ 
wards Kin-Fo hap¬ 
pened to be paying 
a visit to Peking. 

Wang, who knew 
the young widow 
well, introduced 
her to his pupil, 
and suggested the 
idea that he 
should make her 
his wife. With 
the utmost com¬ 
placency Kin-Fo 
acquiesced; it was 
soon found that the 
lady was by no 
means indisposed to entertain the proposal, and 
accordingly, to the philosopher’s great satisfaction, 
it was arranged that the wedding should take place 
as soon as Kin-Fo, after his return from Peking, 
should be able to make the necessary preparations at 
Shang-Hai. 

It is quite an unusual occurrence in the Celestial 
Empire for widows to marry again, not because they 

* This encyclopaedic work, commenced in 1778, is to comprise 100,000 
articles, of wmeh only 78,788 hare as yet appeared. 


themselves have no desire, but because the desire on 
their part would very rarely bo reciprocated. Kin- 
Fo, however, was quite a law to himself, and did not 
hesitate to mako an exception to the general rule. 
La-oo was intelligent and well-educated; she- 

thoroughly under¬ 
stood the part 
she would have to- 
play with the sin¬ 
gularly apathetic 
being who was to 
become her hus¬ 
band, and it must 
bo owned that she- 
was attracted to¬ 
wards him by the 
wish to prove that 
happiness might 
form an element 
of his existence. 

By remarrying 
sho forfeited the 
privilege of passing 
under tho “ pai- 
loos ”—memorial 
arches—which the 
Emperors from 
time to time had 
erected to the ho¬ 
nour of women 
r on owned for 
fidelity to their 
deceased hus- 
onnds. One of 
these had been 
raised to the fame 
of Soong, who had 
never quitted her 
husband’s tomb; 
another to Koong- 
Kiang, who had 
cut otf her arm as 
a tokon of her 
grief; and yet ano¬ 
ther to Yeu- 
Tchiang, who 
had disfigured her¬ 
self still more 
severely. 

La-oo, however, thought that she could well dis-. 
pense with this widow’s privilege, and was quite 
prepared to lead the life of submission which the 
rule of her country demanded; was ready to renounce 
all conversation which did not concern the trivial 
affairs of domestic life, and professed herself content 
to conform to the code of the Li-num, which treats 
of the duties of home, and to be obedient to the |>re 
cepts of Nei-tse-pian, which enforoes the obligations, 
of the marriage vow. Meanwhile she was quit* 
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aware that she should enjoy the consideration always 
granted to a wife, who, amongst the upper classes, is 
hy.no means the slave which not unfrequently she is 
supposed to be. 

La-oo’s husband, at his decease, had left her not 
in affluent but yet in easy circumstances. Hor estab¬ 
lishment in the Cha-Cooa Avenuo was very modest, 
old Nan being the only servant. The mistress was 
quite acoustomed to the maid’s contradictory habits, 
which are by no means limited to tho domestics in 
Chinese households. 

. The favourite apartmont of tho young widow was 
her boudoir, the furniture of whicli had been of tho 
simplest character until within the last two months, 
during which costly presents had been constantly 
arriving from Shang-Hai. Among the recent gifts 
were some pictures that adorned tho walls, one of 
these being a chef-d'oeuvre of tho old painter, Wan- 
Tse-Nou,* which could not fail at once to attract the 
eye of a connoisseur as it hung, a contrast every way 
to the water-colours of modern Chinese artists, glaring 
with their striking anomalies of green horses, violet 
dogs, and bright blue trees. On a lacquered table, 
outspread like the wings of giant butterflies, were 
several fans from the great school of art at Swatow; 
around a hanging vase of porcelain was grouped an 
elegant festoon of artificial flowers, so exquisitely 
manufactured from the pith of the Arabia papyrifera, 
that only by close inspection could they be distin¬ 
guished from tho real nonuphars, chrysanthemums, 
and lilies of Japan, that wore tastefully arranged in 
carved wood-work stands in various parts of the 
room; at the windows were hung blinds of plaited 
bamboo, which by a process of sifting seomed to 
moderate the intensity of the solar heat. Arranged 
in the form of a huge peony, the Chinese symbol of 
beauty, was a magnificent screen composed of hawk’s 
feathers; two aviaries designed as miniature pagodas 
were tenanted by Indian birds of gorgeous plumage; 
some iEolian “ tiemaols ” vibrated pleasantly in the 
air; and these were only some out of many souvenirs 
that had been contributed by tho absent lover. 

La-oo herself was charming. .Tier beauty could 
not fail to commend itself to the most critical of 
European eyes. Her complexion was fair, escaping 
entirely the national characteristic of being yellow; 
lier, eyelids had scarcely the least inclination towards 
the temples; her hair, which was rather dark, was 
set off by a little bunch of peach-blossoms, fastened 
in by bodkins of green jade; her teeth were small 
and white ; her eyebrows stippled in most delicately 
with Chinese ink. No mixture of honey and Spanish 
white had been allowed to enamel her cheek; no 
circle of carmine gave a false ruddiness to her lip ; 
no line of pencilling joined eye to eye; nor was there 
on her countenance a tinge of the rouge upon which 
the oourt annually oxponds ton million sapecks. 
La-00 would have nothing to do with cosmetics. 
Rarely as she left tho retirement of her house, she 
knew well enough that it mattered not to her, and 

•* The renown of the great masters is handed down to ua in traditions 
that are not unworthy of credit. An anoedote is told of a painter of the 
third century, named Tsao-Poo-Ying, who, having finished a screen for 
the Emperor, amused himself by putting in here and there a few flies, 
. ivhlch he had the satisfaction of seeing the Emperor try to flap away with 
his handkerchief. No less celebrated was Wan-Tse- Neu, who lived some- 
* where about the beginning of the eleventh century, it is said that 
iiavlng been commissioned to execute some mural decorations witliln the 
palace, he painted several pheasants, and that when some foreign envoys, 
who brought some falcons as a present to the Emperor, were Introduced 
* „ Into the room, the birds of prey mistobk the painted pheasants for live 
ones, and made a dash at the wall, more to the injury of their heads than 
to the satisfaction of their voracity .—Thompson's Travels in China. 


that she was at liberty to dispense with the ordinary 
distinctions which Chinese ladies feel bound to exhibit 
when they appear in public. 

As simple as elegant was her dress. Over a pleated 
skirt she wore a long robe, embroidered on the border, 
and fastened at the waist by a stomacher embossed 
with gold filigree; a pair of short trousers met hor 
stockings of nankeen silk, and she wore slippers 
studded with pearls. 

Her hands were delicately-formed, her long rosy 
nails being each protected by a little guard of chased 
silver. 

That hor feet were small was to be attributed only 
to nature; it was not because they had been subjected 
to the barbarous deformation which has been recog¬ 
nised as a national usage in China for the last seven 
centuries, a practice which probably originated with 
some lame princess, although it has been laid to the 
caution of some jealous husbands. The operation is 
very simple ; it consists merely in bandaging the toes 
tight down under the sole, leaving the heel perfectly 
untouched; but the effect is in the last degree inju¬ 
rious, as it utterly destroys the power of walking. 
It is a practice, howover, that is rapidly dying out, so 
that nowadays scarcely threo Chinose women in ten 
are to be mot with who have in infancy been mado 
the victims of the trying ordeal. 

“ Go and look again, old mother,” again said 
La-oo. 

“ What’s the uso of looking? ” answered Nan. 

“Nevermind; go and look; I am suro there will 
bo a letter for me to-day.” 

Old Nan grumbled, and left the room. 

La-oo took up a piece of ncodlework to amuse 
herself; she was embroidering a pair of slippers for 
Kin-Fo. Embroidery is dono by womon of all 
classes. 

Tho work soon dropped from hor fingers. She 
rose and went to a bonbon box, and taking out a few 
melon-seeds, crunched thorn between her little teeth. 
She took up a book. It was the Mishum, the code 
of directions which every married woman is bound to 
study. She glanced listlessly over its instructions :— 

“ The dawn, like the spring, is tho proper time to 
work.” 

“Rise betimes ; indigo not in slumber.” 

“Be earoful alike of the mulberry and the homp.” 

“ Spare not to spin thy cotton anil thy silk.” 

“A woman’s virtues are her industry and 
economy.” 

But La-oo was not in a mood for reading; the 
precepts caught her eye, but moved not her mind. 
She flung the book aside. 

“ Where is he now ? ” she said to herself. “ He 
must have returned from Canton; when will he 
come here ? Koanine! Koanine! watch over his 
voyage! ” 

Her glance rested for a moment, almost mecha¬ 
nically, upon a patchwork tablecloth ; it was made 
of pieces as minute as mosaic, and on it was picturod 
a mandarin duck and its brood ; it was an emblem of 
fidelity. Next she went to a flower-stand and picked 
off a blossom at random. 

“ Ah ! ” she exclaimed; “ my fortune fails me ! I 
ought to have plucked a willow-bloom, the token of 
. spring ; and see, here is a yellow chrysanthemum, 
the emblem of autumn and decay.” 

Not wanting to dwell upon the evil omen, she took 
up her lute and played a few chords of “ The Clasped 
Hands,” but the song refused to come to he* lips, and 
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she laid down the instrument without further effort 
to proceed. 

“ It is not often,” she murmured to herself, u that 
his letters are so long coming. And his letters, too, 
how sweet they are ! not merely the words he writes, 
but the words he speaks; you may hear them for 
yourself.” And her gaze involuntarily rested upon 
the phonograph, with which lie had supplied her. 
It was a carved box on a lacquered stand, correspond¬ 
ing exactly with wh.jt Kin-Fo had himself used at 
Sbang-Hai. By means of it thoy had listened to tiro 
voices of each other. For some days, however, the 
apparatus had boen silent and unused. 

Re-entoring the room abruptly came old Nan. 
u Here’s your letter! ” she said, and left the boudoir 
as abruptly as she had entered it. 

The envelope bore the Shang-Hai postmark; but 
without waiting to examino the outside, the eager 
La-oo, radiant with smiles, tore it open, and extracted, 
not an ordinary 1 otter, but a sheet of tinfoil marked 
with somo indented dots that revealed nothing until 
they were submitted to the action of the phonograph, 
when she knew they would produce the inflexions of 
his very voice. 

il A letter! ” she cried ; il and more than a letter— 
I shall hear him speak ! ” 

Carefully she laid her treasuro upon tlio surface of 
a cylinder within; she put the mechanism in motion, 
and distinctly recognised tho tones of her lover’s 
voice: — 

“ La-oo, dearest little sister! 

“ Ruin has carried off tho last sapeck of my pro¬ 
perty. My riches have gone like leaves in an autumn 
blast. I cannot make you the partner of my penury. 
Forget, forget for ever, 

“ Your unfortunate and despairing 

“ Kin-Fo.” 

What a death-blow was this to all her expecta¬ 
tions! Bitterness, she cried in her soul; bitterness 
more acrid that gentian had filled her cup! Had 
Kin-Fo forsaken her ? What! did he think that she 
looked for her happiness in riches ? 

She was like a boy’s kite with a broken string; 
slowly, slowly she sank downwards to the earth. 

Nan was promptly summoned. 

But Nan did not hurry hersolf. When she came, 
sho shruggod her shoulders and lifted her mistress 
up on to her “ Lang.” The Lang was a bed warmed 
by artificial heat; but to the stricken La-oo the couch 
was cold as stone, and sleepless wore tho five long 
watches of that weary night. 


LEAP YEAR. 

T HE present year being Leap year, or, as it is 
sometimes more popularly called, the “ Ladies’ 
Year,” February has twenty-nine days, for, accord¬ 
ing to the well-known distich— 

V “ Leap year coming once in four, 

Gives February one day niore.” 

This extra day, however, has not unfrequently been 
the source of much confusion, for those who happen 
to be bom upon it have no real birthday except once 
in every four years. If, too, any reliance is to be 
placed upon superstitious fanoy, it is extremely 
unlucky to be born on “ Leap day ”—man’s entry 
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into the world on this critical day being supposed to 
predict his speedy exit. This notion, too, we find 
prevalent in some parts of the Continent, Thus in 
Italy tho peasants believe that when a child is bprn 
in Leap year either it or its mother will die before the 
year is over. In Belgium wo are informed there is 
a very popular superstition that in Loap year the 
young of no domestic animal wrll thrive, and that 
on this account, therefore, the farmer must make up 
his mind to expect a bad year. Experience, never¬ 
theless, only too often proves the contrary, and at the 
close of tho year tho farmor is able to laugh at his 
prophet of ill-omen. A similar belief exists in 
Tuscany, where the poor people affirm that, “ When 
Leap year comes it is good neither for tho mother 
nor child.” Wo find the same superstition existing 
in Eussia, for, according to a proverb existing there 
in somo parte, wo are told that, “If St. Cassian 
(February 29th) looks on a cow it will wither.” In 
Scotland, whore there is a general prejudice against 
February, wo understand thore is a common saying 
respecting Leap year, which tells us that— 

“ Leap year 

Was never a good sheep year.” 

In agricultural operations Leap year is not without 
its superstitions. It is a common notion, for instance, 
that during this year broad beans grow the wrong 
way—that is, the seeds are set in the pods in quito 
tho contrary way to what they aro in other years. 
Tho reason assigned for this curious circumstance is 
“because it is the ladies’ year; they (the beans) 
always lay tho wrong way in Leap year.” Leap year, 
too, it would appear, is not altogether a good yoar 
for agricultural pursuits. In Belgium tho fanners 
doelaro that graft and young shoots never, as at other 
times, arrive at their full growth, but either bocorno 
stunted or blighted. In France most of our readers 
aro doubtless awaro of the popular saying— 

“ Anneo bissextile, 

Anneo infertile." 

In Sicily, however, just the opposite opinion prevails, 
and the husbandman is advised to “set and graft 
vines in Leap year.” In some parts, too, of tho 
Continent there is a belief that in Loap year the wind 
always changes on a Friday. 

Leap year has from timo immemorial boen con¬ 
sidered in most respects an unlucky period--a suj^er- 
stition which provailed oven as far back as tho 
middle ages. The Eomans, we know, too, looked 
upon the bissoxtilo, or Leap day, as unfortunate, and 
reckoned it as an unlucky day. The French are still 
in tli© habit of saying, -when any misfortune happens, 
that tho bissextus has fallen upon the business—“ Le 
bissexte ost tombo sur uno telle affaire.” The follow¬ 
ing curious account of tho bissextus, or intercalary 
day, is literally translated from a Saxon treatise, 
quoted by Ilampson. Somo assort that the bissex- 
tus comes through this, that Joshua prayed to Cod 
that tho sun might stand still for one day’s length, 
when he swept the heathen from the land, as God 
granted to him. It is true that the sun did stand 
still the length of a day over the city of Gebaon; but 
the day went forwards in the same manner as other 
days. And the bissextus is .not through that, though 
the unlearned so think.” The same authority tells 
us that the Roman philosophers gave this day to thp 
month of February because it is the shortest month 
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Of this day the wise Augustine says “that the 
Almighty made it from the beginning of the world 
for a great mystery, and if it be passed by untold 
the just course of the year would be perversely altered. 
And- again, it will happen to both the sun and the 
moon, because there is one day and one night (not 
reckoned).’ 1 

Reverting to the wide-world custom, which is far 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance, 
whereby a special licence is given to ladies during 
Leap year to make love, we find a curious allusion to 
it in a work entitled, “Courtship, Lovo, and Matri¬ 
mony,” printed in the yoar 1606. It is as follows: 
“ Albeit it is now become a part of the common la we 
in regard to social relations of life, that as often as 
every bissextile year doth return, the ladies have the 
sole privilege during the time it continueth, of mak¬ 
ing love unto tho men, which they doe either by 
words or lookes, as to them it scometh proper. And 
moreover no man will be entitled to the benefit of 
clergy, who doth refuse to accept the offers of a ladye, 
or who dothe in any wise treat her proposal with 
slight or contumely.” Again, it may not be gene¬ 
rally known that in days gone by, should a young 
lady propose to any gentleman and meet with a 
negative answer from him, the former, on exliibiting 
a scarlet petticoat, could demand from tho latter 
a present equivalent in value to the dress she had 
on, however expensive the material might be. 

Before concluding our remarks on this interesting 
day we would add that few perhaps are aware what 
a difference it makes in a pecuniary point of view to 
railway and other companies. Thus it was esti¬ 
mated that the intercalary days a few years ago 
would add to the London and North-Western profits 
about fifteen thousand pounds, a clear gain of eight 
thousand for the Original shareholders, whilst the 
North-Eastern earnings would bo increased about 
eight thousand, tho shareholders being thus bene¬ 
fited to tho extent of five thousand pounds. Tho 
same principle, too, applies to most of those many 
sources from whence public revenue is obtained. 

T. F. THISELTUN DYER. 


Varieties. 

Winter in France. —The* long an<l sever** winter in Paris 
lias recalled previous abnormal seasons. The “ Gazette de 
France ” gives a brief enumeration of the coldest winters known 
in France since the 15th century. At the close of “ the great 
■winter” of 1408 all tho bridges over the Seine at Paris were 
torn down by the floods, carrying with them immense blocks 
of ice. In 1420 there were numbers of people frozen to death, 
and the wolves are said to have appeared in the streets of Paris 
and there to have eaten up some of tho corpses. In 1507 the 
harbour of Marseilles was frozen up. In 1544 the frozen wine 
had to be broken up with axes and sold by weight. In 1607 
cattle were frozen to deatli in their stalls, Paris suffered from a 
dearth of wood—its ordinary fuel, and people used to drive in 
carriages and sledges across the Seine. In 1665 the temperature 
sank to 224 deg. of cold in Paris. In 1700 the cold fell to 
23 deg. below zero ; tho Mediterranean was frozen in several 
places on tho French coast, and the same was the case in some 
harbours on the Channel. Most of the trees in Franco were 
during this winter destroyed by the cold ; wine was frozen into 
solid masses in the cellars, and a famine prevailed. In 
1783 Paris experienced 16 deg. of cold. The frost lasted 63 
consecutive days, and tho Seine was frozen up for two full months. 
In 1788 the ice on the great canal at Versailles was 12in. thick. 
In 1795 tho cold attained 23 deg. below zero in Paris ; the frost 
continued 42 days ; and the Dutch fleet, which was frozen up in 


harbour, was captured by tho French cayalry—the original, we 
presume, of tho celebrated corps of the Horse Marines. Ind830 
tho thermometer registered 17 degrees of cold in Paris ; all the 
rivers of France were frozen over, and many men and animals 
lost their lives by the frost. In 1853 almost all the rivers of 
Europe wore frozen. In 1871 Paris experienced 22 deg. of cold, 
but the frost did not last long, and the ice on the Seine broke 
up on tlie second day after covering tho river. 

Chrysanthemums.—A n enthusiastic admirer of this flower 
says : “ No lilies show so pure a white, no daffodils so clear a 
yellow. Poses have no prettier pinks, and all the family of tho 
hollyhocks and dahlias, and many of the others—-for instance, 
calceolarias and zinias—cannot show tints and half-tones in 
crimson and orange and tawny more decided and bright and 
various than does the chrysanthemum alone. This flower, 
indeed, imitates several others in shape as well as hue ; and 
whether as a lose, a dahlia, an aster, or even a carnation or 
daisy, makes an imitation sufficiently exact to create gratitude 
for its variety and to abolish monotony. Art here assists 
nature wonderfully. Dining the other seasons the flowers do 
not absolutely need man’s help, but in winter the chrysanthemum 
seems glad of it, lending itself to skilled cultivation with 
singular readiness, and always rewarding ingenuity and patience 
with beautiful novelties of form or colour.” Those who saw the 
chrysanthemum display in the Temple Gardens last November 
will almost agree with this eulogy. 

A Pem\kk uji.e Passage. —The steamer Orient arrivedat 
Adelaide in December, the voyage from Plymouth, including all 
stoppages, having been made in 37 days and 22 hours, the 
distance from Plymouth to Adelaide by the Cflpe being about 
twelve thousand nautical miles. The Client maintained an 
average speed for the whole voyage of over 14 knots—a perform¬ 
ance said to be unequalled in the annals of steam navigation. 

Pet,(HAN Newspaper*.—'T he “Agenee de Publicity,” which 
is published in Antwerp, gives what professes to be a complete 
list of the Belgian periodicals. Of the 54 daily papers, 19 appear 
at Brussels alone ; 358 are weekly or bi-weekly publications. 
Few of these papers appeared before the middle of this century ; 
but the “ Journal de Liege ” dates from 1764, and the “ Gazette ” 
of Bruges from 1793. Of the peiiodicals published in Belgium, 
143 appear in Flemish and 269 in French. 

BriiNiNd wiiu In: — Dr. Heniy Warren, in his “Recrea¬ 
tions in Astronomy,” tells a story of Dr. Kane, the Arctic 
explorer, who fell in with some Esquimaux whom lie was 
anxious to conciliate. He said to the old wizard of the tribe, 
“I am a wizard ; I can bring the sun down out of the heavens 
with a piece of ice.” “So,” he wiites, “I took a hatchet, 
chipped a small piece of ice into the form of a double convex 
lens, smoothed it with my warm hands, held it up to the, sun, 
and as thetdd man was blind, 1 kindly burned a blister on the 
back of his hand to show him I could do it.” 

Thom’s Irish Directory. —Near the close of last year died 
Alexander Thom, (Queen’s Pi inter for Ireland, whose name is 
familiar in connection with his Annual Irish Directory. The 
“Times” correspondent, in an obituaiy notice, says of this 
valuable work, “It has supplied tht/a upon which statesmen 
have formed some of their most impoitant legislative measures, 
and all have borne willing testimony to its worth. Mr. Gladstone, 
during his visit to Dublin, referred to tlievSe statistics in terms of 
the highest praise, and the tribute which he paid to Mr. Thom’s 
services was esteemed as the best reward he had received. He 
was the official printer for the Government Departments in 
Ireland for over fifty years. Mr. Thom was born in Aberdeen 
in the year 1800, and came to this country in 1813 with his 
father, who was a journalist, and edited a newspaper then 
published in Dublin, called the ‘Correspondent. During 
his long connection with Ireland he witnessed many remarkable 
events and great changes in the habits of the people and the 
times. He was wont to refer to his early experience and the 
contrast which he observed between the social circumstances of 
the country and those of Scotland, and of Ireland herself in her 
more advanced civilisation. As an instance he would tell how 
even sixty years ago it was necessary to send an escort of dragoons 
with Her Majesty’s mail from Dundalk to Dublin to protect it’ 
from attacks by Collyer* a during bandit, whose exploits made 
him so popular that the people could not bo tempted by anjf 
reward to give him up. He ultimately surrendered upon certain 
terms, which recognised his importance, for they provided that 
he should keep the road clear of other freebooters. Mr. Thom 
obtained his first coutract in 1822 ; but his most important 
work was for the Commissioners of Education. All Parliamentary 
blue-books relating to Ireland were printed by him.” 
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CHAPTER XV.—JEZEBEL. 

* Their purpose is ambition, 

—Raleigh. 

M R* CHAMBERLAIN was not much better 
satisfied with the result of his interview with 
Brownlow than the farmer himself. He had not 
intended to speak of the proposed exchange at pre- 
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sent, but it had got wind somehow. To do him 
justice, he would have been contented, as far as he’ 
was concerned, to remain at Windy Gorse; and when 
he found that his wife would not be reconciled to the 
lace, he would have persuaded the squire to build 
im a house on some other spot, but Mr* Neville 
would not consent to that; he wanted all the money; 
he could get for other purposes; but he had no 
objection to let his steward do as he liked—or rather 
as Mrs. Chamberlain liked—:about the Goshen. In 
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feet, Mr. Neville and Mrs. Chamberlain might be 
said to have settled it between themselves, and the 
steward was not therefore altogether wrong in saying 
that it was the squire’s doing rather than his own. 
They none of them wished it to be talked about until 
after the squire had left England. But Mr. Brownlow’s 
plain, straightforward question to the steward had 
compelled him to come to the point. Even then the 
unwillingness which the old farmer had shown to 
believe what he had heard, and the opportunity he 
had given him of reconsidering the matter during 
the next few weeks, had shaken his resolution. When 
Mr. Brownlow offered him his hand in presence of 
all the company, ho could not holp feeling ashamed 
of himself. He had made up his mind for some hard 
words, and would, if necessary, have quarrellod out¬ 
right with Mr. Brownlow ; that would have made his 
task comparatively easy. If only Mr. Brownlow had 
given way to his temper, Chamberlain could havo 
carried matters with a high hand, and would havo 
felt the loss compunotion. But the “ soft answer 
which turneth away wrath” he knew not how to 
meet. He felt that he had gained little or nothing 
so far, and that tho business would have to be begun 
over again before he could look upon the house which 
he coveted as his own. 

With these thoughts he wont down to his house 
like a second Ahab, “ heavy and disploased,” 
and his wife, like a second Jezebel, met him on the 
threshold. Before he reached the narrow door she 
knew that something had gone wrong, for she heard 
his voice complaining loudly because the man who 
was to take his horse did not appear immediately at 
the garden-gate, while the dog, which did appear, 
leaping up as usual to welcome him, received a kick 
for his pains, and slunk away into tho yard, yelping, 
with his tail between his legs. When Mrs. Cham¬ 
berlain followed her lord into the dining-room he did 
not speak to her, but flung himself into a chair and 
took up a newspaper, which he had already seen 
before leaving home. 

“ What a horrid draught there is ! ” he said, pre¬ 
sently ; “ enough to blow one’s head off! ” 

“ Yes ; it is a very draughty house,” his wife re¬ 
plied, “as draughty as any church steeple.” 

“ It’s not the fault of the house,” he said, sharply; 

4 ‘any house would bo draughty if all the doors and 
windows were left open.” 

“ All the doors ! One would think we were living 
in a mansion to hear you talk. There is only that 
little narrow one in front and the scullery-door 
behind, and if there were a dozen doors we could not 
have them open, nor windows either, so near to the 
farmyard.” 

“ The farmyard, as you call it, is as clean and 
sweet as your drawing-room. Out of regard to your 
prejudices it is never used, as you know.” 

“ It’s a farmyard still. I always keep the doors 
and windows shut on that side of tho house.” 

“That’s what makes it so damp; you shut out 
all the air.” 

“ Except the draughts, I suppose. It is damp, to 
be sure—very damp ; as damp as a well You would 
not admit that before. All my dresses are getting- 
quite mouldy. Spilby says if I do not wear them 
soon they will not be presentable.” 

JL “Youneed not present them then.” 

“ I have no opportunity of doing so—no society, 

4 no friends. And it’s worse for Eva than for me.” 

“ Does she say so ? ” 
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“ No; she has no proper feelings on that subject 
she has no ambition. Spilby says— ” 

“Bother Spilby! We don’t want her to put 
notions into Eva’s head.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Chamberlain, scornfully; “but 
she may put feathers into her bonnet, I suppose, and 
feathers are soon spoilt by the damp. It don’t much 
signify, though, for thore’R no one to see them 
here, especially now that tho squire is gone. He 
was polite; he did take notice of Eva; he was quite 
attentive to her. Thero is no one else here now.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense ! he only came here once ! ” 
“I am not so sure of that! You couldn’t see, 
of course ; you have no eyes; you don’t know any¬ 
thing. Eva met him when she was going to church.” 
“ And he wasn’t.” 

“ He looked at her, I can toll you.” 

“ Or at her bonnet ? ” 

“ I only wish wo had boon able to ask him to our 
house.” 

“ Did Eva wish it ? ” 

“ That is not tho question. I hope when ho comes 
hero again we shall have a decent place to show him 
into. Wo shall see then how it will turn out.” 

“ Turn out! What do you mean ? ” 

“ You will understand by-and-by, perhaps. Wlmt 
have you done about the Grange ? ” 

“ About turning Brownlow out ? Nothing.” 
“Nothing! I thought it would all have been 
settled by this timo. But this is just what I ex¬ 
pected. Mr. Neville promised mo I should havo tho 
Grange—I asked him for it. I told him it was for 
Eva’s sake I wanted it; only for Eva’s sake; and ho 
said that for Eva’s sake I should have it.” 

“You will have it sooner or later, I dare say.” 

“ Sooner or later, you dare say ? Why cannot wo 
have it at once, I want to know ; Mr. Neville-Thornton 
wishes us to have it—for Eva’s sake—and you havo 
only to tell Mr. Brownlow so, and—and to settle it.” 

“ It’s an awkward thing meddling with a tonant 
like Brownlow,” said Chamberlain; “and a very 
unpleasant thing.” 

“Unpleasant for him, of course,” his lady an¬ 
swered. 

“ And for me too.” 

“ I thought you had considered all that before ? ” 
she replied. “ I thought it would have been settled 
with the squire to-day.” 

“So it was, virtually.” 

“And with Brownlow, too?” 

“I meant to have had it out with Brownlow after 
the rest were gone away, but he had got to hear of, 
it somehow or other, and made a speech about it 
after dinner, and got all the others over to his side. 
I don’t know who told him. I suppose you must 
have been talking about it to your neighbours.” 

“I have no neighbours, as you know. I never 
spoke of it to any one except the squire himself; I did 
just mention to Spilby that—” 

“ Spilby ! I wonder there is not a column about 
it in the 4 County Herald ’ ! ” 

“ I was obliged to tell Spilby; if I had not she 
would not have stayed in this house a day.” 

“ I am the more sorry that you told her.” 

“ She would have been quite right to leave too.” 

“ Quite right. Perhaps she will go now, as tho 
prospect of having Brownlow’s house is uncertain.” 

> a \\Thy should it be uncertain ? ” 

“ You have made it so by your gossip. I wish 
you could have heard what was said tci-day about 
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Naboth’s vineyard, and coveting your neighbour’s 
house, and all that.” 

“ And do you mean to be influenced by ‘ all that ’ ? 
Are you going to be talked out of your house and 
land, which the squire says we are to have—for Eva’s 
sake.” 

“ I wish the squire would settle it, then, for Eva’s 
sake.” 

“ He would make a better settlement than that, no 
doubt, if he were to marry her.” 

“I was not thinking of anything so remote. If 
you are to have the house, I wish he had arranged 
with the Brownlows before leaving home. It is a 
very invidious tiling for me to do. The squire thinks 
of nothing but his own ease and comfort. He makes 
you a promise to escape being bored, and leaves mo 
to fulfil it for the same reason. He does not caro 
two straws who occupies the Grange as long as ho 
gets the rent. If Brownlow makes a bother about 
giving up his holding, and especially if, as was hinted, 
the tenants were to get up a memorial in his favour, 
it is as likely as not the squire would say he might 
stay where he is, and throw me over.” 

“ And Eva too ? Not he.” 

Mr. Chamberlain mado a gesture of impationce, 
but he knew it would be useless to tell his wife that 
she was talking nonsense; and she went on. 

.“The Brownlows must be managed,” sho said. 
“We must be prudent; 1 wise as serpents.’ We have 
Scripture warrant for that.” 

now often is tho first part of the divine maxim 
remembered and the latter part of it, “ harmloss as 
doves,” forgotten ! How often the parable of the 
unjust steward is approved and acted upon, whilo the 
lesson it should teach, the application of human 
prudence and foresight to higher interests and duties, 
is overlooked ! When worldly people quote Scripture 
we are reminded not only of the wisdom of the serpent 
but of the serpent himself, and of his using the words, 
“ It is written.” 

“ Yes,” Mrs. Chamberlain continued, proud of her 
own discretion; “we must make it as easy to the 
Brownlows as possible. This house has been nicely 
done up, and it is not really a bad house.” 

“No; only as damp as a well, and as draughty as 
a church steeple.” 

“ It would bo no worse for them than for us. They 
could have a good stove in tho hall.” 

“ So could we,” 

“ I don’t like stoves.” 

“ I wish we could have a new house built,” said 
Chamberlain. “Tho squire might perhaps do it 
if you were to ask him—for Eva’s sake. The Brown¬ 
lows might then stay whero they are.” 

‘ ‘ That would take a year or two at least, and I 
don’t like new houses.” 

“ What do you like ? ” 

“ I like the Grange. I like a houso with proper 
reception-rooms, and one that can be got ready, with 
a little decoration and so on, within a reasonable 
time, so that one may see company. Not for my 
"own sake, as you know, but for Eva’s. And the 
squire has promised it me ; so if you make any more 
difficulties I think I had better go and see Mrs. 
Brownlow myself, and make her understand that it 
will be better for her to give it up pleasantly than to 
wait for other measures.’’ 

“It’s not her house and farm; it’s her husband’s.” 
“She can persuade him, I have no doubt; or 
manage him, at all events.” 
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“ H’m,” said Chamberlain. “ Manage eh ? That’s 
the way with all of ’em, I suppose.” 

Certainly if Mrs. Brownlow was at all like Mrs. 
Chamberlain it was not improbable that she WQi^ld 
succeed in bringing her husband over to her own 
way of thinking, or rather of acting. Mr. Chamber- 
lain could not deny that. It was useless to say any 
more, he argued with himself. If Mrs. Chamberlain 
had made up her mind to live at the Grange she 
would manage it somehow. It would be as well, 
perhaps, to let her manage it. It would relieve him 
from the trouble and unpleasantness, and avoid 
scandal among the neighbours. Mr. Brownlow had 
said that he would not vacate the farm unless he 
were turned out, and to turn him out would be dis¬ 
agreeable and difficult. His wife might possibly 
choose a more peaceable departure, and yield to 
Mrs. Chamberlain’s persuasion. 

“ Well,” he said, after turning the matter over in 
Jus mind; “if you like to undertake it you can do 
so. You will perhaps succeed better with Mrs. 
Brownlow than I should with her husband. You 
have plenty of tact.” 

“ Leave it to mo,” she replied. “ You are steward, 
and can, of course, do as you like. We must have 
tliat house. I will manage it. Don’t trouble your¬ 
self. Now let us go to supper.” 

It was curious that although Mrs. Chamberlain 
know the story of Naboth and his vineyard very well, 
and though her husband had told her only a short 
time before of Mr. Brownlow’s allusion to it, it never 
occurred to her that she was playing Jezebel’s part, 
nor did she think of Jezebel’s punishment. 

Jezebel said to Ahab, “ Dost thou now govern the 
kingdom of Israel? arise, and eat bread, and let 
thine heart be merry: I will give thee the vineyard 
of Naboth.” 

Mrs. Chamberlain said to her husband, “ You are 
steward here, and can do what you will. Wo must 
have that house. Don’t trouble yourself about it; 
I’ll manage it. Now come to supper.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—LIKE MISTRESS LIKE MAID. 

The stranger at my fireside cannot see 
The forms I see, nor hear the sounds I hear; 

He but perceives what is ; while unto me 
All that has been is visible and clear. 

—Longfellow. 

Mrs. Chamberlain lost no time in carrying out her 
resolution to go and see Mrs. Brownlow, and to make 
a pleasant arrangement with her, if possible, for an 
exchange of houses. The day after the rent-day, 
being a fine frosty morning in January—rents are 
usually paid in the country not on quarter-days, but 
half-yearly, and threo or four months after they 
become due—Mrs. Chamberlain set out to walk to the 
Grange. She did not often go afoot; she fancied 
she could not walk far, or that it was not ladylike- 
looking to do so. At Salt-in-the-Marsh she had been 
content with a pony-carriage, but here sho had a 
waggonette, and the rnan-of-all-work appeared odl 
state occasions as coachman in a green coat wi1$f» 
brass buttons, and a hat with a cockade. A coekadV’ 
was supposed to be the correct thing, as Mr. Chamber 
lain had once been in the volunteers, and it gavfe£ 
style to the equipage. To-day, however, waggonett<j|C 
coachman, and cockade had all been left at home?* 
partly because the man was wanted in the garden}^ 
and partly because Mrs. Chamberlain wished to 
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appear affable and unassuming, on this particular 
occasion, towards her neighbour. 

She did not like to walk alone, however, that would 
have been hardly correct; and she did not wish to 
take Eva with her: Eva had such strange ideas 
about coveting, and so on : Eva would have been very 
much in the way, and might have increased the 
difficulty of the interview which Mrs. Chamberlain 
was contemplating: she might even have gone over 
to the enemy altogether if the proposal which was 
to be made to Mrs. Brownlow should be rejected or 
appealed against. No, she could not take Eva ; and 
Eva, it may safely be said, would not willingly have 
gone with her mother on such an errand if she had 
invited her. 

Mrs. Chamberlain decided, therefore, to take 
Spilby as the companion pf her walk, and they went 
forth together, the maid taking up a position a little 
to the rear, near her left elbow—“west and by 
south,” according to the compass, supposing the 
mistress's nose, while she followed it, to point due 
north. 

“You can keep your eyes open, Spilby,” Mrs. 
Chamberlain said, looking over her left shoulder, 
“ and take notice what the rooms are like if you have 
an opportunity of seeing them. You will very pro¬ 
bably be asked to sit down in the housekeeper’s 
room if there is one: we shall contrive one, at any 
rate, when we have the house. Take notice of every¬ 
thing you see.” 

“ Yes, ma’am. I do hope there will ho a place for 
me to sit in when we resido in tho Orange.” 

They had gone but a short distanco when thoy 
observed the tall but stooping form of Billy Fidd 
leaning over a gate which they had to pass through. 
It seemed at first as if ho meant to forbid their pro¬ 
gress, and he would certainly have done so if ho had 
understood their errand. lie stood aside, however, 
as they approached, leaving them to open the gato 
for themselves, and then slammed it after them with 
a loud noise, causing Mrs. Chamberlain to quicken 
her steps in a way which was not “ ladylike-looking,” 
if there had been any one of consequent to see her. 

He followed them, and with his long strides soon 
passed therq, and then took up a position a little in 
front of Mrs. Chamberlain, and to her right—east 
and by north. That position ho maintained all tho 
way to the Goshen, muttering to himself incessantly 
except when he looked over his left shoulder to speak 
to her, as she had done to Spilby, telling her, again 
and again, she would havo to “turn out, turn out,” 
and he knew how mad she was about it—“ mad, 
mad, mad as an old bulldog.” 

It was in vain that she quickened her steps ; Billy 
Fidd always kept a little in advance of her. It was 
in vain that she lagged behind ; he accommodated his 
pace to hers and maintained his position. He was 
quite harmless, and she need not have taken any 
notice of him, but he was pleased to observe her 
distress, and kept on cracking his finger-joints in a 
way which set Mrs. Chamberlain’s teeth on edge, and 
made Spilby “creep all over.” 

^They were both very glad when they reached the 
Ghrange. Mrs. Brownlow was at home, and Mrs. 
Chamberlain was shown into the parlour, while 
Spilby, to her disappointment, was invited to take 
& chair in the entrance, or hall. 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Brownlow.” 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Chamberlain.” 

“It’s a long Tfay from Windy Gorse to your 
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house, Mrs. Brownlow; it takes r a long while to get 
here.” 

“I hope you will find it so,” Mrs. Brownlow 
thought to herself as she handed her visitor a chair. 

Mrs. Chamberlain thanked her—not for her 
thoughts, but for the chair. 

“ I am not much usod to walking,” she went onj 
“ but as the day is so fine, and it is all down hill, I 
thought I would not take the carriage out to-day.” 

“Much better to walk,” Mrs. Brownlow said, 
“ according to my ideas.” 

Mrs. Chamberlain did not profess to entertain the 
same class of ideas as Mrs. Brownlow; but she would 
not contradict her. 

“ I owe you a call, I think, Mrs. Brownlow,” she 
said, giving her her name every time she addressed 
her; “I hope you don’t mind my coming so early, 
Mrs. Brownlow? ” 

The good woman could very well have dispensed 
with the visit altogether just then, but if it was to 
be paid, like other debts, it was as well early as 
late. 

“ I know you are always so dreadfully busy, Mrs. 
Brownlow, and I always feel as if it would be such 
a pity to interrupt you at your household duties, and 
that is why I have not called sooner. But you will 
excuse me, I know, Mrs. Browmlow, and this time it 
is about business that I have called ; or partly so, at 
all events.” 

Mrs. Brownlow pricked up her ears. Sho wished 
her husband had beon at home ; ho was somewhere 
in tho fields, and sho offered to send for him; but 
that was the last thing Mrs. Chamberlain would havo 
desired. 

“ No,” she said, “ on no account; it is only what 
you and I can settle between us, I dare say.” 

She fixed her eyes upon the hearth. “How 
bright it looks,” she said, being at a loss how to 
begin her business conversation; “ but it’s very old- 
fashioned.” 

It was a large, open fireplace, with a great expanse 
of tiles at tho sides and back. 

“ We like it all the better for being old-fashioned,” 
Mrs. Brownlow answered. 

Mrs. Chamberlain smiled, as much as to say, 
There is no accounting for tastes. “ You are used to 
it,” sho said. 

Yes, Mrs. Chamberlain, we are used to it. My 
husband was brought up, as I may say, on this hearth, 
and so were my own children, Michael and Lizzie, 
and the two little ones that are in heaven. This is 
where the evenings have always been spent when 
the day’s work was done.” 

Mrs. Brownlow looked upon the old white tiles, pen¬ 
cilled with brown, and obscured here and there with 
smoke, in spite of all their efforts to keep them un¬ 
sullied, and sat for a few moments in silence with her 
hands in her lap, as if lost in contemplation. The 
tiles, which were of ancient date, were painted with 
Scripture subjects, and had often served her as a kind 
of text-book in teaching her children. Some of 
them represented in series the history of Joseph, 
for which she had a particular affection. There was 
the story of Isaac, scarcely less interesting, and many 
scenes from the Book of Judges, notably the ass 
speaking to Baal am and the angel appearing to 
Gideon. Yes; this was a hearth indeed, the centre 
of a thousand sacred memories and home traditions. 
Mrs. Brownlow could not easily break away from it 
when once she allowed her thoughts to rest upon it 
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“ They are queer old pictures, ain’t they ? ” Mrs. 
Chamberlain renfarked, observing the direction of 
Mrs. Brownlow’s eyes. 

“ Queer? oh, just a little quaint, perhaps. I am 
.so fond of them. ,, 

“ You don’t often see such now, though tiles are 
all the fashion again for fireplaces. They are made, 
of course, in a very superior mannor, with Gothic 
designs in rich colours, embossed, and very hand¬ 
some.” 

“I should not care for them,” Mrs. Brownlow 
.answered. 

“Well, I supposo sentiment counts for some¬ 
thing,” Mrs. Chamberlain observed, “ else those out¬ 
landish-looking things are not suitable for a room of 
these proportions. I should soon get rid of them if 
I were here, as I said to Chamberlain the other day.” 

“ Get rid of them? ” Mrs. Brownlow said, looking 
her visitor in the face. 

“ Yes,” Mrs. Chamberlain replied. “ Of course, it 
would make no difference to you, we should not think 
of doing it while you are in tlio house, and that is 
partly what I camo about—business, you know; I 
said business.” 

Mrs. Brownlow straightened herself in her chair, 
and looked at her visitor, anxious, but speechless. 

“Of course you have heard all about it?” Mrs. 
Chamberlain continued. “ Mr. Novillo-Thornton 
wishes my husband to live a little nearer the Hall, 
and he thinks it only right and becoming that we 
should have a better house to live in than the one 
we now occupy, though that is not a bad house by 
any means, as you know. So I believe lie has 
arranged with Mr. Brownlow that he is to give up 
this farm and take another. It is only an exchange, 
you know—‘transplanting,’ Mr. Chamberlain calls 
it—both for you and lor us. I hope you won’t much 
mind it ? ” 

“ Some trees will bear transplanting, and others 
will not,” Mrs. Brownlow said, as soon as she could 
command her voice. “We liavo been here a long 
while, and the roots have struck very deep—very 
deep; they cannot be torn up now without great 
injury. It would not be right to do such a thing, 
Mrs. Chamberlain—or even to wish it.” 

“As for being right,” the other answered, “the 
squire is the best judge of that; he may do what he 
will with his own, I presume.” 

“ I must be plain with you,” Mrs. Brownlow said ; 
“ I must tell you that I do not believe the squiro 
would care about making such a change. I can’t 
look upon it as his doing so much as yours; ho 
said as much to Mr. Brownlow yesterday in the 
library at Thickthorn. It rests with Mr. Chamber- 
lain whether we shall have to leave at Michaelmas or 
not.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Chamberlain, “ if that is your 
opinion, I can’t help it. I am sorry if it will put 
you about, but it is all settled and arranged, and 
can’t be altered now. The squire is gone abroad, 
and has left instructions which must be acted upon. 
We must make up our minds for that.” 

“You mean to come here, then ? ” 

“Yes; that’s settled.” ' „ 

“ And where do you propose'for us to go ? ” 

“ Mr. Chamberlain will do everything in his power 
for your convenience. Windy Gorse has been very 
much improved, and is in perfect repair inside and 
out. Xt is not so large as this, but you have not a 
large family, Mrs. Brownlow.” 
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No; she had not a large family now* but Mrs* 
Chamberlain need not have reminded her of that. 
Mrs. Chamberlain herself had not a large family* 
but she wanted a large house nevertheless, and she 
took with her eyes the measure of the room in which 
she was sitting, calculating with much satisfaction 
how many she should be able to “dine” there, 
and picturing already to herself the house-warming 
she would have, with some of the better class of 
people from the neighbourhood, and perhaps even 
Squire Neville-Thornton himself, as her guests. 

“ I hope you won’t be very angry with me, Mrs. 
Brownlow,” she said, presently; “and I do think 
you will like Windy Gorse. The land is not quite 
so good as this, I am told, though I am sure I can 
see no difference ; and Michael, your son, is so clever 
and scientido, lie will soon make up for any defects 
there may bo. He is anxious, I believe, to show 
what can be done with poor land—at least, not poor, 
but not first-rate. There’s no credit in farming well 
whoro you have the best of everything, is there, Mrs, 
Brownlow ? IIow soon do you think you could make 
it convenient to—to—to remove ? ” 

“How soon?” said Mrs. Brownlow, bridling up. 

“Yes; not to hurry yourself, of course, Mrs. 
Brownlow.” 

“ Of course not; I don’t intend to. Wo have not 
had notice to quit yet, Mrs. Chamberlain.” 

“Oh! you mean—not the formal notice, Mrs. 
Brownlow?” 

“ Of course I do, Mrs. Chamberlain.” 

“ I thought wo might have arranged it in a friendly 
way, Mrs. Brownlow.” 

“There is nothing friendly about it, Mrs. Cham- 
I berlain. Your husband had better settle his affairs 
with my husband. You and I are nobodies.” 

“ Speak for yourself, Mrs. Brownlow, if you 
please.” 

“ Then since you wish it, Mrs. Chamborlain, I will. 
If Mr. Neville-Thornton chooses to turn us out of 
i his house, after due notice, I suppose he can. But 
j until he does so we shall stay where we are.” 

“ Then you must take tlio consequences, that’s all 
I can say. Good morning.” 

Mrs. Brownlow hastened to open the tfoor for her 
visitor, who was hastening to depart. 

I Mrs. Chamberlain halted for a moment. An idea 
| had occurred to her. 

j “ Boar in mind,” she said, “ that if you make 
j difficulties about leaving this house, you may not 
have any other house to go to. Chamberlain can 
require you to give up the Grange, but he is not 
obliged to give you Windy Gorse or any other 
place instead of it. You will find it best to be 
accommodating.” 

Mrs. Brownlow made no answer, oxcept a bow 
and a gesture with the hand towards the door. 

Spilby was not in the hall, but their attention 
was attracted now by voices upstairs; Spilby and 
one of Mrs. Brownlow’s servants were in hot alterca¬ 
tion. 

“You have no business up here,” said the latteiu 
“ you have no right to come peeping into the roo 
in this way.” # ‘ 

Spilby was answering in angry tones. 

“ Do you think I came here to steal something ?” 
she said. 

“ Maybe you did,” was the reply. “ I don’t knovfr 
what else you came up for. Go down directly. Thla 
is not your house.” 
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V “No; but it will soon be,*’ Spilby said. Then, 
bearing her mistress's voice, she descended in a flutter 
of indignation. 

“ I Only wanted to see what sort of rooms there 
was for anybody to sit in,’* she said. “ There was 
no harm in just taking a look round. Mrs. Cham¬ 
berlain said as much herself. I never was so insulted 
in my life.” 

Mrs. Brownlow stood in the hall, and Mrs. Brown- 
low's servant on the stairs, and others around, 
having been attracted by the sound of angry voices, 
watching Mrs. Chamberlain and Spilby as they 
departed, ashamed and mortified. 


“ Lock the door,” said Mrs. ^Srolow, the moment 
they were gone; and Mrs. tJhamtferlain must have 
heard the bolt shot behind them; Then she returned 
to her parlour and sat down. 

“ I am afraid I have done wrong,” said this meek 
little woman to hersolf. “I lost my temper; but I 
couldn't help it. If they had stayed another moment 
I should have ordered them out of the house and 
slammed the door against them. I lost my temper ; 
it was very wrong of me. But they shall never 
come to this house if I can help it anyhow. I will 
be carried out of it by main forco before I will give 
it up to such people! ” 
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VANITY. 

“ There he many things that increase vanity."— Becks, vi. 11. 


L ET us first realise what we moan by vanity. It 
is not the same as pride. We have the phrase, 
“ proper pride,” but no one would think of using the 
term “ proper vanity.” There is a very legitimate 
sense in which we may talk of being proud. A man 
may be proud of his country, his father and 
mother, or his children. We are proud of our great 
men, our heroes, our chiefs in literature and science 
and art. But we could hardly, without a sense of 
doing violence to language, speak of being 11 vain ” 
of them. For vanity means emptiness, or display 
which is unreal. Proper pride involves something 
done, something permanently possessed. Vanity, on 
the other hand, suggests a mere showing off, a claim¬ 
ing something which is not supported by facts, 
or which has a transitory foundation. Thus, 
though a "man may, in a sense, be proud of skill, or 
learning which he has acquired by steady pains, and 
which promises to last him his life, we spoak witli 
more propriety of his being vain of his youth or 
appearance, for these do not last. They may be real 
enough at the time, but they soon pass away. 
Though, for Example, wo recogniso the fact and 
charm of beauty, the world has its wise remark, 
“ Handsome is that handsome does.” 

Vanity, then, means emptiness or pretence. This 
is the sense in which it is used in the Bible. And 
we cannot see too clearly, or remember too well, what 
a protest the Bible makes against emptiness or ‘‘vain 
show” when we recall the repeated occasions on which 
it condomns vanity. There is nothing more alien to 
the Spirit of God than untruth or pretence. 

It is so all round. Nature, as we nail it, may dis- 
appoint, but it never deceives us. When wo talk of 
being deceived by, say, the weather or a crop, it 
means that we have been unable to read the signs of 
the sky, or have been ignorant of or neglected the 
proper tillage of the soil. And in the moral or spiri¬ 
tual world it is the same. Whatsoever a man soweth 
that also he reaps, whether corruption or life ever¬ 
lasting. God never deceives; He never promises one 
thing and then gives another. 


In tho Old Testament we road that it is deceit 
which marks tho enemy of man. The tempter is 
more subtle than any beast of the field. And in tho 
New, the spirit which specially marks tho growth of 
the Gospel and the progress of the Christian is the 
spirit of truth. God is true, and there is no un¬ 
righteousness in Him. 

It is vanity or pretence (which is one form of 
untruth) that mostly degrades man, and being pro¬ 
foundly mischievous, brings him into distress and 
harm. Thus, although in the Bible wo, perhaps, 
associate the word “Vanity” most with emptiness 
and vexation of spirit, and attach a religious 
and personal sense to these phases of failure, wo 
cannot but perceive that it has a very wide applica¬ 
tion. That which is seen to be hurtful in man's 
deepest relationships with God, bears its evil fruit in 
political and social respects. It injures us all round. 

Let us, then, look at some of the forms of vanity 
or display, both national and personal, which mark 
and hurt us as a nation and as individuals. 

National. We are proud of our country in many 
ways. It is, for instance, most remarkable how our 
tongue is dominant in tho earth. Starting west from 
our little island, and crossing the broad Atlantic, we 
find English the ruling language of the New World. 
Sailing south and east, skirting the great con¬ 
tinent of Africa, we find, where it has been touched 
and penetrated, that English now chiefly represents the 
ruling race. And the significance of this becomes 
eminently marvellous when we not only look on the 
map of India and remember that it is governed by 
men who speak our tongue, but, pausing over the 
immense continent of Australia, reflect that here also 
the language of the land is English. Wherever, 
too, a harbour holds the shipping of commerce, there 
it will be found. Take the farthest step in the frozen 
seas of the North, the remotest traffic in the East, the 
inner regions of uncivilised Africa, and there we find 
enterprise, travel, exploration, and trade associated 
with those who speak the English tongue* • 

This illustrates a fact of which, not without some 
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reason, we are Considering what a little 

spot this England of ours is on the map of the world, 
it is wonderful how widely and how far we have 
made ourselves heard and felt over the surface of the 
globe. In one sense, we are proud of this. It is 
impossible to reject the conviction that such widespread 
influence involves some special excellence, some domi¬ 
nant power. This, moreover, has lasted a longtime, 
and at present wo do not perceive any conspicuous 
signs of English decline. English credit still stands 
highest in the exchanges of the world. 

The effect of all this, however, has been a sort of 
national boastfulness with which we are, it must be 
confessed, widely credited. Or, perhaps, it might 
better be called a sort of contemptuousness with which 
the average Briton carries himself towards others. 
Wherever we are, we are very apt to judge every¬ 
thing by our own standard, and not by its fitness for 
the places and people we visit. We almost catch 
ourselves scorning the foreigner in his own country 
for being un-English. As if he could be expected to 
be anything else! 

Wo measure his social and domestic customs, his 
dress, his manners, his food, as well as his political 
institutions and religious belief, by some familiar 
English standard, and when we perceive a distinction 
we assume that it involvos an inferiority. Though this 
is, curiously enough, balanced by a disposition to 
grumble at and complain of most things of our own 
when wo are at homo ourselves, it must be admitted 
that the average Englishman is distinguished by an 
often uninquiring, unreasoning mood of contempt for 
anything unlike what he is accustomed to in England. 
And yet there are points, perhaps more than we 
should be disposed to allow, in which an unbiased 
judgo would draw comparisons much to our dis¬ 
credit. 

For instance, I suppose that there is no country in 
the world which exhibits such open and degrading 
drunkenness as may be seen in the cities of Great 
Britain. I do not know much of the world myself, 
but I do know something of the outward appearance 
presented by the people in the chief places of Europe 
and America. And in no spot that I have ever 
visited have I soen such gross open intemperance as 
in many parts of London. The group of sodden, 
bedrabbed, unseemly men and women outside too 
many a public-house is peculiarly English. I have 
seen nothing like it in extent or offensivoness even 
in the by-ways of rough western cities in America. 
Take another British scandal; I mean the presence 
of harlots in the street. Such open display of im¬ 
morality is permitted nowhere else—at least, in 
Europe or the United States. We are grievously 
behindhand in divers matters of public decency. 

Moreover, though w© may believe that our form 
of the Christian faith is radically sound, and that 
the forms which it exhibits on somo parts of the 
continent, of Europe are tainted with superstition, 
England is sorely behindhand in religious reverence. 
We might be shamed by the use which many of 
our continental neighbours make of their places of 
worship. Disregard for the ordinances of religion is 
a disgrace to people who make a boast of the 
superiority of their religious faith. In general 
education, too, we are behindhand. That is recog¬ 
nised in the effort lately made to spread it on a 
wider and more national system, but the gross 
ignorance of some in this country in matters of the 
simplest elementary knowledge would, I fear, deeply 


shame ub if there could be such a thing as a 
competitive examination of the people; of England 
and those in divers other parts of the world. 

I do not so much believe in the foundation for the 
charge involved in the very name “ Perfidious 
Albion ” which is brought against us by the rest of 
the world, for, as I have said, English credit stands 
highest in the exchanges of mankind, and the 
honour and honesty of our courts of law and legisla¬ 
ture—no mean test—is sound. We may blunder, 
ancl some of our processes may be cumbrous, circum¬ 
locutory, and tirosome, but English judges and 
ministers are above bribery and peculation. 

There aro, however, enough blots in our national 
character to check and correct much of our national 
pride. 

Talking of display, we display a great deal that we 
ought to be ashamed of, and, taking vanity to mean 
emptiness, we are not without risk of having it thrown 
in our teeth, as, in some very appreciable manner, a 
national defect. Our national strength and influence 
is damaged by a sort of bragging humour. England 
has done great things, but no country can live on its 
renown; and it is a growing fact that in divers 
matters in which we have prided ourselves much, 
other nations are close upon our heels, if they have 
not in some respects passed us. We are specially 
proud, for instance, of our machinery, but no one 
can have read the account of international exhibitions 
elsewhere without a shrewd suspicion that we must 
bestir ourselves if wo are to hold the high place we 
have hitherto filled in tho markets of the world. 

But though I might draw out several more compa¬ 
risons full of warning to English self-confidence, Imust 
leave this part of our subject. Thero was a great apostle 
who once said, “ Let him that tliinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall.” There has been a wonderful 
levelling up in the world of late years, especially in 
regard to matters in which we have been accustomed 
to think that we had pre-eminence. Let us try and 
see ourselves more plainly as we really are. God has 
been good to this land. Let ns not rest upon past 
blessings, but remember that His law of dissolution 
or decay must inevitably be fulfilled in our case just 
in proportion as we are vain, pretentious, instead 
of humbly dependent on Him who giveth all wisdom 
and strength. 

In respect to other forms of vanity, is not that 
which we call “social” a clear sign of the times? 
Society is strongly marked by a love of display. It 
runs through all classes. Many live up to the very 
edge of their incomes; many live beyond them, not 
through expenditure for the ordinary necessaries or 
even comforts of life, but from a sheer desire to show 
off, and cut a finer figure among their friends and 
acquaintances. It is marvellous to what anxiety and 
disquiet some people will expose themselves for the 
sake of being, or being considered to be, more 
fashionable. They have not the moral courage to 
resist the temptation to social emulation which presses 
upon them. They will affect a disdain for the more 
solid usage of their immediate predecessors, as not 
fine enough for themselves. They will discard what 
is useful and sound for the sake of something that is 
new. The old is not worn out or anything like it* 
It is as serviceable as ever, but it is too plain! or, ha 
they say, out of date. Somebody else has, say, 
smarter furniture, and they will not be beaten in the 
race of smartness. So they waste their money, ajid 
pinch themselves in essentials, in order not fo be 
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outdone in elegance, or supposed elegance, which is 
a poor thing to live on* They buy a thing not because 
they really want it, but because somebody else has 
- bought it. And, after all, their best satisfaction on 
this score must be imperfect, since some one else is 
sure to out-top them in this costly emulation. If they 
do. get a rung higher in the ladder of display, they 
only whet the appetite for more. Moreover, what is 
the credit which people get for some little extra exhi¬ 
bition of luxury r The respect of those who process 
to admire it is only, at the best, but a poor compli¬ 
mentary thing, and is generally accompanied by 
remarks behind their backs that such and such a 
family are making fools of themselves. And if they 
fall into financial trouble on this score, as some do, 
their more showy acquaintances, I cannot call them 
friends, are the first to remark that it was no wonder 
they were capsized, since they would carry too much 
social sail. When will more people have the courage 
to say, <( We cannot afford this or that, however fine 
you would have us be. ,, 

There is no end to the mischief done by the sort 
of thing I am speaking about. Once embarked in 
the course of display, a family is led into more and 
more emulation. One thing leads to another, and 
the longer this chase is continued the hardor it is to 
•» stop. I honour the man who has courago to puli up, 
and thus, at the risk of disagreeable comment, to 
admit that he has been straining his means to fill a 
place in society that is too big for him. He, how¬ 
ever, wins the respect of all whose respect is worth 
having; whereas the man who struggles on to keep 
up *' appearances ” is only laughed at by his neigh¬ 
bours while he struggles, and ignominiously blamed 
if he sinks. The worst effect of the push to excel in 
social display is often seen in the affected habits and 
aims of his family. The vice is catching and de¬ 
moralising. It sets up a false standard of worth, 
which is determined not by the house in which a man 
lives, and the carpet with which it is furnished, but 
by his integrity, uprightness, and truth. For worst 
of all, this imitation elegance degrades a man’s real 
character and soul. It puts him out of gear with 
the kingdom of Heaven, in which pretence can find 
no place. It taints all his life. It gives him a false 
estimate of God’s world. It creates for him a sort 
of fictitious world, with deceitful lights, untrue mea¬ 
sures, unreal eminence. It leads him astray from 
the word of God, from its simplicity, honesty, and 
lainness. It lowers him from being a man into 
ecoming a mere imitator. It impregnates the air 
he breathes with deceit which chokes the true 
influence divine. 

What I have said about the grievous mischief of 
social vanity or display applies to that which is more 
individual. This has many forms, but perhaps it is 
most often seen in an excessive regard to personal 
appearance. I am far from saying that we should 
bestow no regard on personal appearance. Slovenli¬ 
ness is bad, as well as ostentation. We can gene¬ 
rally make a shrewd guess of character and habits 
from appearance. 

The apparel oft proclaims the man, and the woman, 
and it does so, alas! sometimes too accurately. A 
tawdry smartness is a symptom of a tawdry mind. 
Foppishness and folly mostly go together, and a 
woman or girl who obviously strive* after display is 
sure to present an appearance which if not becoming, 
unless she thinks that her dress will distract atten¬ 
tion from herself. Personal beauty, which is God’s 


gift, is one thing, but no sm|Ha<0£s of raiment will 
create it If some people could only see how gro¬ 
tesque they make themselves, and how they draw at¬ 
tention to their defects by their superfluous ornamen¬ 
tation, I would do them the credit to believe that 
they would do better justice to themselves. There 
is a special charm in fitness. Gaudy clothes only 
give prominence to personal inferiority. A youthful 
dres 9 only makes the old look more aged. Do not 
affect to despise what is really becoming, only let it 
become, let it suit, and not do outrage to, and 
caricature, individuality. Try to be real in all things. 
Appearances must be attended to, but ostentation 
only destroys comeliness. We cannot really be any¬ 
thing but what we are. Let that be suitably accom¬ 
panied, and then we shall be, as we should be, in the 
truest sense of the word, most agreeably equipped. 
Then we drop vanity, which means emptiness or 
pretence. 

Above all let us recollect what we really are, 
young and old, pilgrims on a short road that leads 
into the unseen, where the Judge will ask how the soul 
is dressed. Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts 
thereof. Let the body be seemingly attired, but 
remember that the Christian vestment is the habit of 
holiness. This God-given garment is the check and 
correction to all pretonce, all showing off, whother it 
be in personal appearance or any other form of 
display. 

I have here touched, indood, on only one—one 
that is perhaps most general, and one which is cer¬ 
tainly most commonplace. But vanity or display has 
a hundred forms. It breaks out in countless little 
conceits and petty ostentation. Each of us has his 
or her weak point in which this disease exhibits 
itself, or tries to do so. Check its root, stop its early 
growth, by accepting the reality of the Kingdom of 
God. Remember that truth, that reality, is its guid¬ 
ing spirit. Remember that God is not mocked—that 
whatever we are, we appear to Ilim, that all things 
are naked and opened unto the eyes of Him with 
whom we have to do. Single-mindedness, simplicity, 
sincerity—call it by what name you will—is a chief 
mark of His way. Sheer display is eminently most 
undivine. And by yielding to the temptation to it, 
even in little personal things, wo spoil our faith. As 
the devil gets us to be pretentious and insincere in 
small matters as well as great, so does he alienate us 
from God, and shut our eyes to the messages of 
truth. 

Believe it, that though I have been trying to set 
forth some common-sense advice in much of what I 
have said, it is based upon religion—based upon the 
eternal law of God. 

As we are Christians, we strive against the tempta¬ 
tion to display or vanity, which is one great curse of 
mankind. And it is only by the use of the Spirit of 
Christ that we can resist the temptation—the Spirit, 
that is, of Him who said, “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life.” 

He that is faithful in little things, he that tries to 
be true to himself and his God, in the common rela¬ 
tionships of life; he who is sincere, honest, and 
unpretentious in small affairs, he it is who enters 
into the joy of his Lord—enjoys His help here, and 
His peace hereafter. He rests upon the one Founda¬ 
tion upon which the whole body of Christ is built, 
being true, as he is in communion with Him who is 
the Truth. 
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BY JCLES VERNE. 

CHATTElt VI.—THE CENTENARIAN. 


T HE following morning Kin-Fo, whose imperturb¬ 
ability over the affairs of life remained unaltered, 
went out quite alone, and with steady step took his 
way along the right-hand shore of the creek. Hav¬ 
ing crossed the river by the wooden bridge that con¬ 
nects the English colony with the American, ho went 
direct to a fine-looking house that stood about mid¬ 
way between the mission-church and the American 
consulate. At the entrance of the house was a largo 
brass plate, inscribed in conspicuous characters 
with— 

The Centenarian 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 

Capital: 20,000,000 dollars. 

Chief Agent j William J. Biddulph. 

Without pausing 
Kin-Fo passed 
through the vesti¬ 
bule, pushed open 
an inner swing- 
door, and found 
himself in an office 
divided into two 
compartments by 
a horizontal balus¬ 
trade fixed about 
breast-high. Afew 
boxes, a number 
of account-books 
with massive metal 
clamps, an Ameri¬ 
can safe, two or 
three tables at 
which clerks were 
writing, and an 
elaborate escritoire 
with compartments 
appropriated to 
William Biddulph 
himself, made up 
the furniture of an 
apartment that 
seemed rather to 
belong to a house 
in the Broadway 
of New York than 
to any establish¬ 
ment on the Woo 
Sung. 

William Bid¬ 
dulph was the 
principal represen¬ 
tative in China for 
an important fire 
and life insurance 
company, which 
had. its headquar¬ 
ters at Chicago. 

The * Centenarian 
had gained much of its popularity by its attrac¬ 
tive title; it had offices and agents in every quar¬ 


ter of the world, and as its statutes were framed 
on a very liberal and enterprising scale, the busi¬ 
ness it did was continually extending. Even the 
Chinese were being gradually induced to adopt the 
modem system, by which so many of these com¬ 
panies aro supported; a large number of their 
houses were already insured against loss by fire, and 
life-policies, with their various contingent advantages, 
were being more and more frequently taken up. 
The little escutcheon of the Centenarian was perpetu¬ 
ally to be seen affixed to the face of buildings in all 
directions, and was not wanting on the pilasters of 
the rich yamen where Kin-Fo resided. The sub¬ 
ject of fire-insurance had already been duly attended 
to, so that it could not be that which lod. Kin-Fo to 
present himself now at tho office and inquire for 

William Biddulph. 

Mr. Biddulph 
was within; al¬ 
ways, like a photo¬ 
grapher, at tho 
service of the pub¬ 
lic. Ho was a man 
of about fifty years 
of age, with a 
beard of unmistak¬ 
ably American 
type ; he was scru¬ 
pulously dressed in 
black and had a 
white cravat. 

“ May I ask,” he 
said, deferentially, 

‘ ‘ whom I have the 
honour of address¬ 
ing ? ” 

“Not altogether 
a stranger,” was 
the reply; “.I am 
Kin-Fo, of Shang- 
Hai.” 

“ Ah ! yes ! cer¬ 
tainly ! Mr. Kin- 
Fo, of Shang-Hai, 
a client of ours; 
policy No. 27,200. 
Most happy, sir, I 
assure you, if I 
can render you any 
further service.” 

“Thank you,” 
answered Kin-Fo, 
adding, “I should 
wish to say a word 
or two with you in 
private.” 

“ In private, by 
all means.” 

Accordingly the 
client was conduct¬ 
ed into an inner room with double doors and hung 
with massive curtains, where a plot might have been 
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schemed for overthrowing the reigning dynasty with- 
out the least fear of being overheard, even by the 
keenest “ tipao.” As Kin-Fo understood English and 
Biddulph equally well understood Chinese, conver¬ 
sation between them was a matter of no difficult}'. 

Kin-Fo took the seat which was pointed out to him 
in a rocking-chair close to the gas-stove, and at once 
opened his business. 

“I am desirous of at once making an assurance 
upon my life in the Centenarian.” 

“ Very happy to assist you, sir; the preliminaries 
can very soon be settled, and there will be nothing 
more except that you and I must sign the policy. 
You are actuated, I presume, by the natural desire 
to live to an advanced age ? ” 

“ Advanced age ! what do you mean ? ” said Kin- 
Fo, abruptly. “I should have taken it for granted 
that insuring one’s lifo contemplated the probability 
of an early death.” 

“ Oh dear no ; quite the contrary. To insure in 
our office, sir, is to take a new lease of life; our 
clients are bound to live to a hundred. To insure in 
the Centenarian is the best of guarantees for a man 
becoming a centenarian himself.” 

The client looked at the agent to satisfy himself 
whether he was not joking, but he was as grave as a 
judge. 

Perfectly satisfied with his scrutiny, Ivin-Fo pro¬ 
ceeded to enter into further particulars. 

“ I should wish to elfoct the insurance for two hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars” (£40,000). 

Unprecedently large as tho sum was, the agent 
exhibited no symptom of surprise, but merely 
repeated the words “ two hundred thousand dollars,” 
and inserted the amount in a memorandum-book. 

“The premium for this?” asked Kin-Fo. 

Biddulph smiled, and after a moment’s hesitation 
said, “ I presume, sir, you are aware that the policy 
is forfeited and no portion of the premium is recover¬ 
able if the person insured should dio by the hands of 
the party in whose favour tho insurance is effected?” 

“Yes, I am quite aware of that.” 

“And may I ask,” continued Biddulph, “against 
what class of risks you proposo to insure ? ” 

“Oh, against risks of any kind, of course,” replied 
Kin-Fo, promptly. 

“Very good,” answered Biddulph, deliberately; 
“ we insure against death eithor by land or by sea; 
either within or without the limits of tho Chinese 
empire ; we even insure against sentences of doath by 
judicial verdict, against deatli by duelling, or in 
military service; but, as you may imagine, the pre¬ 
miums in these various risks differ very much, and in 
some cases are rather high.” 

“ I must be prepared to pay whatever is necessary,” 
said Kin-Fo ; “ but you have not mentioned another 
risk which might occur; you have not specified 
whether the Centenarian insures against suicide.” 

•< Oh, certainly, certainly,” said tho agent, and he 
rubbed his hands together with an air of extreme 
satisfaction; “ you have alluded to one of our chief 
sources of profit; clients who insure against suicide 
are always those who, of all people in the world, are 
most tenacious of life; however, as you might imagine, 
it is one of the cases for which tho premium is excep¬ 
tionally heavy.” 

“ The premium must be no obstacle. I have special 
reasons for the step I propose to take. I must agree 
to pay whatever is requisite.” 

“very well, sir,” answered Biddulph, and began 
to make some further entry in his note-book. 


“ If I understand correctly, sir, you wish, then, to 
insure against drowning, against suicide, against-—” 

“Against everything, against anything !” cried 
Kin-Fo, with as much energy as his nature would 
permit. 

“ Very good,” repeatod Biddulph. 

“ Tell me the promium ; let me pay,” said Kin-Fo. 

“ Our promiums, my dear sir, are tabulated with 
mathematical precision; they are the pride and 
stronghold of the company; they are not, as formerly, 
based on the tables of Deparcioux.” 

“ I know nothing about Deparcieux,” said Kin-Fo, 
with impatience. 

“Indeed,” answered Biddulph, with an expression 
of surpriso ; “ Deparcieux was a remarkable actuary, 
but antiquatod now—in fact, dead. At the time ho 
composed his elaborate tables, which are still in use 
inmost European offices, the averago duration of life 
was lower than it is now. Our present calculations 
aro reckoned on a higher average, of which our clients 
reap tho advantage; they not only live longer, but 
they pay loss.” 

“ May I trouble you to inform mo what is the 
amount of tho premium I am to pay ? ” again asked 
Kin-Fo, as weary of listening to the praises of the 
Centenarian as the loquacious agent was desirous of 
repeating them. 

* * Beforo I can tell you the premium, sir, I must 
take the liberty of inquiring your age.” 

“Thirty-one,” said Kin-Fo. 

“Thirty-one,” repeated Biddulph ; “ at the age of 
thirty-one in any other office the premium would be 
2-83 per cent., in the Centenarian it is only 2*72. 
You see what you gain by coming to us. Let us see ; 
for 200,000 dollars the yearly premium would be 
5,440 dollars. 

“But that,” Kin-Fo observed, “ is for ordinary 
risks.” 

“ Yes,” said Biddulph. 

“But for all risks, for everything, for suicide ? ” 
demanded Kin-Fo. 

“True,” said Biddulph, “that is another considera¬ 
tion.” 

The agent turned to the last page of the memo¬ 
randum book that he held in his hand, and consulted 
a printed list. After a little reflection, he looked up, 
and in a very gentle and insinuating tone said, 

“ I hardly think we can do it under twenty-fivo 
per cent.” 

“You moan at the rate of 50,000 dollars a 
year?” said Kin-Fo. 

“ Just so,” asserted Biddulph. 

“ And how often must that premium bo paid ? ” 
inquired the client. 

“ It may be paid annually in one sum, or it may 
be paid in monthly instalments, at your choice.” 

“And what then, do you say, would be the pay¬ 
ment for the first two months ? ” 

“ For two months in advance, the premium would 
be 8,333 dollars; paid now, at the end of April, it 
would expire on the 30th of June.” 

Kin-Fo took a bundle of paper dollars from his 
pocket, and was about to pay the amount forthwith. 

“ Pardon me,” said the agent, “there is another 
little formality to which we must ask you to submit 
before the policy cam be assigned.” 

“ Well, what is that? ” asxed Kin-Fo. 

“ You will have to receive a visit from our medical * 
correspondent; he will examine you and report 
whether you have any organic disease which is; 
likely to shorten your life*” 
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“ But what,” remonstrated Kin-Fo, “can be the 
object of that when I am not insuring my life against 
disease, but against violent death, against suicide ? ” 

Biddulph smiled blandly. 

“ My dear sir, do you not see that the germs of a 
diseaso may already be discerned, which would carry 
you off in a month or two, and cost us 200,000 dollars 
right off?* 7 

“ Disease would not cost you more than suicide, ” 
Kin-Fo insisted. 

The agent took his client’s hand gontly into his own 
and stroked it slowly, saying, 

“ Have I not had tho pleasure of telling you 
already that out of tho applicants who come to us, 
none live so long as those who insure against the risk 
of suicide ? And I may tako the liborty of adding 
that we reservo to oursolvos a discretionary right of 
watching all their movements. Besides, what 
shadow of probability could there bo that tho 
wealthy Kin-Fo could over contemplate self-destruc¬ 
tion ? ” 

“As much, perhaps,” replied Kin-Fo, “ as that lie 
should take the stop of insuring his life at all.” 

“Ah, nothing of tho sort,” rejoined Biddulph; 
“insuringin tho Centenarian moans living to a good 
old age and nothing less.” 

Argument, it was evident, was not likely to induce 
tho agent to compromise his opinion. Ho had noxt 
to prosecute his inquiries by asking, 

“ And in whoso favour shall I have the honour of 
making the reversion of the 200,000 dollars? ” 


OF A CHINAMAN. 

“ Just what I want to explain, 77 answered Kin-Fo * r 
“I want 50,000 dollars to he pledged to my faithful 
friend Wang, and I want the residue, 150,000 dollars, 
to be the inheritance of Madam La-oo, of Peking. 77 

Biddulph noted all the instructions in his book, 
and thon inquired for Madam La-oo’s age. 

“ Madam La-oo is twonty-one,” said Kin-Fo. 

“ She will be of mature age beforo she comes in for 
this windfall,” observed Biddulph, with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

“ And your friend Wang’s age ? ” he added. 

“ lie is fifty-five.” 

“ Not much chance of the good philosopher hand¬ 
ling his legacy at all.” 

“ Wo shall see,” sighed Kin-Fo. 

“ A man of fifty-five must be a fool to expect to 
get anything out of you, if you are to live to a 
hundred. 77 

“ Ah, well, Mr. Biddulph, good morning. 77 

The wealthy client was bowed, with all formality, 
out of tho office. 

Next day Kin-Fo recoived the visit of tho com¬ 
pany’s medical adviser. He sent in his report, 

“ Constitution of iron, muscles of steel, lungs fit 
for organ-bellows.” 

No obstacle, tbereforo, stood in the way of tho 
application being accepted, and in due time the policy 
was properly signed. La-oo and Wang were, of 
course, in utter ignorance of the provision thus made 
for their benefit, and only unforeseen events could 
reveal the circumstances to their knowledge. 
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TIIE CONSTITUTION OF THE AN'Fs COLONY. 

I N our last papor I endeavoured to describe the 
worker of the common red ant. I say worker , since 
you should know that, as in tho constitution of the 
beehive, so also in the ant’s colony, there are three 
classes of individuals, distinct in thoir character and 
differing in their employments—tho workors, the 
females, and the males. 

The workers, being neuters or undeveloped females, 
are those which form the main body of the com¬ 
munity, and which usually present themselves to our 
view on the ant’s highways, on the surface of the 
nest, or in the interior when an entrance has been 
effected. Their office it is to nurso and educate the 
young, to build the house, to defend the colony when 
attacked by enemies, and to forage for provisions. 
The apterous females, or queens—of which every 
colony has one at least; but, as a rule, more—differ 
in colour, appearance, and form from the workers. 
Among the ants which are now the subject of our 
observation—viz., the red, often found living in juxta¬ 
position with the yellow—the queen is decidedly 
larger than any of her subjects. The top part of her 
head is nearly black, but adorned with silky golden 
tresses of most brilliant colour, when the sun irra¬ 
diates them. She, in common with her subjects, is 
armed with a sting, which, strange to say, is denied 
to monarchs as well as the workers of many other 
species, most probably because she is of an adven¬ 


turous disposition, and often takes a constitutional, 
and requires, therefore, a weapon of dofence on any 
sudden emergency. Sho is enabled now and then to 
take an airing, sinco sho is not so tied at home as 
others, numbering in her family only about a thou¬ 
sand, generally less, and at most under two thousand ; 
whereas queens of somo other tribes rejoice in 
families, at a moderate computation, of from four to 
five thousand. Some colonies of the stingless Formica 
rufa I have come across, may bo sot down at ten 
thousand ; and ono community of the Formica umbrata , 
closoly allied to the common F.fiava, which I discovered 
last year in tho heart of a large willow it had 
helped to destroy—a most unusual habitat for this 
species, which generally constructs its extensive habi¬ 
tation in the ground—I feel suro must have numbered 
considerably abovo a myriad. 

THE PRINCESSES—THEIR SUMMER MID-AIR DANCES. 

Before they leave their mother’s roof the princesses 
are not merely adorned with a dress of scaly flounces, 
but they are provided with mantillas of the most 
exquisitely delicate workmanship, in tho form of lace- 
like wings, smoky at their base, which seem to dis¬ 
tinguish this from the two closely-allied speeies. 
These wings, as they circle in their summer mid-air 
dances, reflect with glittering brilliancy the many* 
coloured hues of sunlight; and in the setting sun 
they scintillate, as the little people swarm and fly 
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upwards, like sparks from burning embers, which 
^gutter in a midnight sky, 

THE HAUNTED TREE. 

I have been informed by a late parishioner that 
there sfcobd in her native village an old tree which was 
infested with aijts, and which the villagers used to 
.say was haunted. They took, I presume, the little 
people to be elves or fairies of the haunted spot as 
they darted in and out, and floated hither and thither 
on their glassy wings. One evening the wonder¬ 
ing villagers crowded to their cottage-doors, sum¬ 
moned by the exclamation, “The haunted tree ’s on 
fire ! ” The sun went down, the fire went out, tho 
fairies still survived and looked as beautiful as ever! 

THE CHURCH Or ST. MAURICE, COBURG, ON FIRE, 

Sometimes, when the ants swarming are seen 
from below instead of from above, the appearance 
of curling smoke-wreath, instead of scintillating fire- 
flash, is presented. “ On the 28th of August last,” 
•says a correspondent of a London paper, writing in 
1866, “smoke was seen to issue from the small spire 
above the belfry of the handsome church of St. 
Maurice, in Coburg. The news soon spread that tho 
church-tower was on fire; the fire alarm was given, 
according to the German fashion, from the church- 
tower itself, the brigade of volunteer firemen donned 
. their helmets and rushed in all haste from their 
ordinary vocations to the post of danger, an express 
messenger was sent to the burgomaster, who was 
gone to a neighbouring village, and tho whole popu¬ 
lation turned out to see tho curl of smoke gradually 
ascending and disappearing in tho clear blue sky. 
Nor was their anxiety for tho old church without 
cause. Twice before in its history—once in 1807 and 
again in 1812—had the lightning set this very tower 
on fire ; but whence now could tho fire have come ? 
The spot whence the smoke issued was far from any 
place in the tower ever used or visited ; tho day was 
bright and clear, and there had not been and was 
not any sign of a storm ; the heat of the sun, it is 
true, w&s excessive, but no one could remember an 
instance when fire had been kindled by the lord of 
day. Whilst the spectators eagerly discussed these 
questions, hundreds of eyes wero watching the ascent 
of the firemen from point to point until they reached 
the belfry under the spire. A scalfold was then 
busily constructed, upon which a ladder was raised, 
and the cause and seat of the fire closely investigated. 
Sundry motions of the fireman on the ladder on high 
excited no little mystery below, for he scorned to be 
engaged in conflict with wasps or other warlike 
insects. The news soon spread to the earth that the 
cause of all this commotion was tho millions of ants 
which had settled in countless numbers on the 
steeple—indeed, all over the upper part of the 
tower—and as they rose to perform their gyrations 
in the air, had created the appearance of smoke, 
which could not be detected as a counterfeit from 
below. The mysterious motions of the man on the 
ladder Tfrere now explained—they were his attempts 
to beat off his insectile companions from himself, 
upon whom they were quite as disposed to settle as 
upon the steeple itself. I am not, adds the corre¬ 
spondent, “ sufficiently acquainted with insect life 
to be able to speak scientifically as to the genus of 
the ant that succeeded in so distinguishing itself, but, 


having seen several that were brought dowp from the 
spire, I am able to say that they were an ant of a 
reddish' colour, slightly larger than our common 
black ant, and of course furnished with wings.” 

The genus would doubtless be that of the ant wo 
are examining— Myrmica —and it may bo also the 
same species, viz., scabrinodis , and if not that, of ono 
or other of its allies, the ruginodk or lavinodis. Tho 
numbers may be accounted for by tho suggestion 
which I would throw out—that it was a social con¬ 
ference or political demonstration in the ant-world, 
and that all the ant cities of one or more of the three 
tribes mentioned in the neighbourhood of Coburg 
had famished numerous delegates or contingents. 
The cause and issue of tho demonstration must to us 
ever remain a mystery. I may here mention that 
the little people aro all politically enfranchised. 
Milton calls their constitution a democracy, though 
I should call it a limited monarchy, a monarchy 
limited by the will and intelligence of a loyal, a con¬ 
tented, and a united people. 

THE SMOKING BEECII-TREE ON TIIE COTSWOLDS. 

I am happy to say that I witnessed, in the year 
1876, on tho 19th September, a similar phenomenon 
to that which astonished tho Coburg folks. It was 
on Doverow Hill, over against Stonehouse, I observed 
a swarm of ants rising and falling over a small 
beech-tree. The sun was shining brilliantly upon 
them, and on those also fluttering upon the leaves of 
the little tree, on which they sparkled like winged 
diamonds. The effect of those in tho air—gyrating 
and meeting each other in their course, as seen 
against the deep blue sky—reminded me of the little 
dodder, with its tiny clustered blossoms and its 
network of ramifying scarlet threads, over the gorso 
or heather at Bournemouth. I noticed the swarm 
about thirty paces off, and it began to assume the 
appearance of curling smoke; at forty paces you 
could quite imagine the tree to bo on fire. At fifty 
paces the smoko had nearly vanished into thin air. 
I captured some, and upon examination they revealed 
themselves as the malo of tho Myrmica lavinodis , which 
may bo distinguished from the female not only from 
its colour—being tawny brown, with pale, reddish 
mandibles, antenna?, and articulation of the legs— 
but because, among other characteristics, it wants 
the sharp spines upon the metathorax. 

THE PRINCESSES AND THE PRINCES OF TIIE RED TRIBE 
AND THEIR JEWELS. 

But to proceed, I should have you notice that the 
females of the red tribes possess translucent jewels in 
the crown of their heads, three in number, of diamond 
lustre, set in the form of a triangle in their dark red 
skin, but so small that a lens can alone tell us of their 
shape and colour. They are not diamond-cut, as aro 
their two many-sided eyes, which are fixed behind 
each of the antenna?* but are of a spherical form, and 
are given to them, it has been supposed, to Bee before 
them when upon the wing, helping them to keep 
aloof from birds of prey, and court the smiles of 
youthful princes who may seek to win their love. 
The princes of the species Myrmica scabrmodis differ 
but little in general appearance from the princesses. 
In colour they are blackish-brown, instead of 
reddish-brown. The mandibles, terminal joints of 
antennae, as well as the apex of the femora and tarsi, 
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are pale reddish; and the numb#* of joints in the 
flagellum are twelve instead of eleven, as with the 
females and workers. In size they are very nearly 
similar to the princesses, possessing, too, like them, 
the means of traversing the open firmament of 
heaven ; and being also aeronauts they too are fur¬ 
nished, in addition to their lattice windows near their 
antennco, with the ocelli, the three jewelled skylights 
(I have seen them radiant with the colours of the 
garnet, amethyst, and topaz), through which they 
keep in view and joyously pursue along the sunbeams 
their chosen brides. Their married life is, as a 
rule, short, ceasing as they do to livo ore their youth¬ 
ful progeny have come to days of discretion—nay, 
sometimes before, or soon after the honeymoon has 
set. We find them also differing from their royal 
consorts and daughters in being stingless. 

TIIE RED AND YELLOW TRIBES CONTRASTED. 

Now let us notice briefly wherein this tube of 
reddish emmets we have been describing differs from ! 
the representatives of the yellow tribe wo captured j 
with it, having found them living under tlio same roof, j 
though keeping perfectly distinct establishments; 
wherein, that is to say ,Myrm\va scabrinodis differs from 
Formica flava. First, wo notice that the nurse and 
labourer is, as a rule, nearly twico as large as tlio 
average sized yellow worker, the individual workers of 
this last-named ant differing considerably in length. 
Secondly, tho red is armed with a weapon of defence 
and offenco, while tho yellow is stingless. To com¬ 
pensate, however, for this loss—thirdly—the yellow 
worker possesses what the red has not, the ocelli in 
tho crown of its head, though in tlio smaller exam¬ 
ples they are not discernible; these ocelli assisting 
it to see where the other cannot, and so avoid occa- 



Fxg. 5.—Formica fluva—Female. 
a, magnified ; b, natural size ; c, costal urea, or cell. 



Fig. 6.—Formica flava—Male. 

sions of offence and threatening danger. Fourthly, 


the antennso of the yellow possess cylindrical joints 
instead of cup-shaped articulations, and they are 
devoid of the terminal club. Fifthly, the yellow 
emmet, instead of being ornamented like its red 
neighbour with two globular nodes, has merely a 
single node, which is flattened into a scale. And— 
lastly—the queen in size is about four times larger 



Fig. 7.—Foimica flava. Fig. 8.—Formica flava. 

Large Worker. Small Worker. 


than any of her subjects; her robes of state are 
more magnificent than the dress of her royal sister, 
being yellow, inclining to a fine chestnut brown, and 
carrying a gloss of rich silk-velvet. Her wings are 
slightly tinted, but decidedly brownish at their base, 
the costal area or cell in the upper wing being much 
darker and richer in colour; the tints in the lower 
wing boing less marked. 

The wings of the male are much paler, almost 
colourless, with the exception of tho costal area, 
which is tinted as with pale Indian ink. The body 
is nearly black, with articulations of legs and tarsi 
yellowish. It is intermediate in size, between the 
small and larger worker, and is much smaller than 
the female; the legs and antonnm aro longer in pro¬ 
portion. With reference to these latter it should he 
noticed that as a rule, as in the case of Myrmica 
scabrinodis , beforo indicated, tho number of joints in 
the flagellum of the male ant is twelve, while in 
that of the female and worker it is eleven, so that, 
including tho scape, the antennae have thirteen joints 
in tho male and twelve in the female and worker. 

TWO NATIONALITIES—FORMICID7E AND MYRMICIDJE. 

I told you that the red and yellow specimens we 
captured and have examined are representatives of 
two tribes of tho little people which are now the 
subject of our observation. I would have you know 
that they are representatives of two great nationalities 
in which the ant-world—at least the British ant- 
world—is almost entirely divided. The Yellow, 
representing the stingless emmet, with one scale or 
node, and three ocelli; tho Fed, those having their 
females and workers armed with a sting, possessing 
a double node, the workers wanting the ocelli. It is 
curious to notice also that the juveniles, or footless 
grubs of the stingless single-noded emmets, wrap 
themselves up in white or pale yellow silken cover¬ 
lids, while resting in their crowded nurseries, just 
before they come out into the busy world to seek 
their fortune; while the stinging double-noded 
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juveniles dispense with what they think perhaps 
& needless luxury. 

Those without stings, with single nodes or scales 
and three ocelli, and whose larvae spin for themselves 
cocoons, are called Formicida; while those possess¬ 
ing stings, two nodes, and whose workers want 
ocelli, and whose crysalids are naked, are called 
Myrmicidce. Of the Formicidce , there are, including 
the Madeira ant, Tapinoma Gracilcscens , I found at 
St. Mary Aldermary Rectory, fourtoen species, and of 
the Myrniicidce, including the Madeira ant Pheidole 
Imigata I discovered in the baker’s shop in tho 
Borough, seventeen species. 

A THIRD NATIONALITY, A CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN 
THE TWO FORMER—VONEllID.E. 

There is a third nationality or family of the 
little people, th ePoncrida forming a connecting link 
between the Formicidce and the Myrmicidce; for while 
they have only one node—which is raised to a level 
with the first ring of the -abdomen, which latter is 
always more or less constricted—they have their 
females and workers furnished with stings, and the 
larvae spin for themselves cocoons. Theso are repre¬ 
sented by two rare species, tho Pontra contractu and 
*Tonera punctatimma. 



Fig. 9.—Foncra punctatissinia. 

The year before last it was thought that Mr. 
Charsley, of Oxford, had discovered a new species 
belonging to this genus ; but after comparing it most 
carefully with the two familiar forms, I last year 
came to the conclusion that the supposed now species 
was identical with punctatimma ; and I satisfied the 
late Mr. Smith that such was undoubtedly tho case. 
So that the number of species in tlio three familios 
of the division Heterogyna , of the order Hymenop- 
tera , including the two Madeira ants, is thirty-three. 

These three families embrace the social species— 
that is, those species of ants living in society, having 
males, females, and workers. 

FOURTH FAMILY—THE SOLITARY ANTS—M UTIL LI DAL 

There is yet a fourth family, the Matillida, called 
the Solitary Ants. Of these there are four species 
recorded in the Entomological Society’s Catalogue; 
three of which I have myself found— Mat ilia Europcea, 
and Mutilla Ephippium , both at Bournem mth—the 
Ephippium , also at Christchurch, Hants, and in San- 
down Bay,Isle of Wight, where it was more abundant. 
The Myrmosa melanocephaia I found at Charlton, Kent. 
The fourth, the rare Methoca Ichneumonoidei , Mr. 


Smith kindly added to my collection the year before 
last. These solitary ants consist of two Sexes, male 
and female. The males are winged, and the females 
apterous. There is no third order designated workers, 
as in the Social species, and with the Bees. The 
Mutilla Europm has been found in the nest of humble 
bees. The specimens I have captured are all females, 
and were running in the sunshine on a sandy or peaty 


Fig. 10.—Mutilla Europrca—Female. 

soil. In 1876, at Bournemouth, when I laid hold of 
one which was hurrying over a turf bank, it uttered a 



Fig. 11. Mutilla Europrca—Male. 


b 

Fig. 11.-‘Natural size of Mutilla Europjoa -Male. 

cry like the strange noiso made by the Sphinx Atropos f 
the doath’s-head hawk-moth, as if it wero chiding 
mo in reproachful accents for venturing to deprive it 
of its liberty. This interesting creature is consider¬ 
ably larger than the ordinary ant, being sometimes 
quite eight lines in leugth; it has a black head, red¬ 
dish-brown thorax, and a black abdomen, banded 
with beautiful fringes of bright yellow hair. The 
strango noise I find to be peculiar to this species. 

OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE NUMBER OF SPECIES OF 
SOCIAL ANTS LIMITED. 

With reference to the number of species of social 
ants, Foreign as well as British, there is much 
uncertainty. Mr. Smith, iu 1858, mentions tf at 
he had then recorded 6U0 species, and he has ex¬ 
pressed his conviction that with the actual number 
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we are probably but slightly acquainted. He 
adds: “ The metropolis of the group undoubtedly 
lies in the tropics, and when we reflect upon the 
observation of Mr. Bates, who has collected for somo 
years in Brazil, *1 think the number in tho 
valley of the Amazon alone cannot be less than 400 
species/ how limited must our present knowledge of 
the group be! The imagination is unable even to 
guess at the probable amount of species.” 

I myself forwarded three species to the British 
Museum sent me from West Africa, which were not 
found in the national collection, and for which there j 
was no recognised designation. 

EXCEPTIONS TO THE GENERAL RULE. j 

I said that the stingless epocies belonging to the 
family Formicidce spun cocoons. I should mention 
that there are exceptions to this general rule. I | 
have found the pupoo of Formica fusca and Formica ' 
Jlava naked undor stones; and in 1876 I noticed, j 
what has not been recorded before, the pupre of ! 
Formica rufa without the usual silken envelope, in ! 
one of its thatched domiciles at Weybridge. I 

Other exceptions to my general description of the j 
distinct nationalities of tho little people occur. For j 
instance, some of the Myrmicidcc are found to spin i 
eocoons ; and looking at a species which manifests this | 
instinct, an Australian colonist, through a microscope 
at tho British Museum, I noticed it to possess three 
prominent ocelli of a topaz colour in a rough and pro¬ 
minent vertex, evidencing thus another exception to 
tho general rule. Some Myrmicidcc have been dis¬ 
covered without their weapons of dofenco and offenro. 
Again, in some Formicidce the ocelli are not discernible, 
as in the common yellow ; they are wanting in tho 
smaller workers, and in the larger workers they are 
far apart. In another species, again, the little 
diamond eyes aro close together, rosombling tho 
trefoil window of a church. As a rule, all ants pos¬ 
sess the pair of side eyes formed of many lenses. I 
have microscopically oxaminod four species of the 
Brazilian Processionary Ants, in two of which the 
eye was visible, but vory small; in another I could 
discover nono at all, and in the fourth, clad iu rich 
brown velvot tunic and glossy orange skirt, tho eyes 
were visible, but without the usual lattice-work for¬ 
mation. Some ants there are most eccentric in thoir 
general appearance, one, I havo noticed, carrying 
on its head what looked exactly like a tea-tray 
of old fashioned shape. Another I have noticed—a 
native of Brazil—with grooves chiseled in its head 
and thorax, that it may stow away its antenna) and 
legs when anxious to feign death, and so escape 
the observation of an enemy. I am now preparing 
for the cabinet an Australian ant of this construc¬ 
tion, having a yellow abdomen, nud I had the pleasure 
of seeing the gentleman who sent them to me the 
other day, and he graphically described how, when the 
ground near their nest was struck with the palm of 
the hand, they simultaneously appeared as dead. 
Another family, or genus, there is, the members of 
which curve their abdomen over their thorax when 
upon the march, resembling each a pedestrian with a 
knapsack on its back. I have quite a colony of an 
unnamed species of this genus {erematogaster) sent me 
from Sierra Leone, both small and large workers, 
and also their wonderful habitations, called by the 
natives, on account of their form and colour, negro- 
1 1 ' ads. 


WOLVES IN RUSSIA. 

USSIAN wolves have figured so often in sen* 
sational story that a few sober facts relating to 
them may be neither inappropriate nor unseasonable 
Tho information given below is taken from a paper 
by Professor Briielcner, of St. Petersburg, which 
appeared two or three years ago in the “Russische 
Revue,” one of the ablest of Russian il monthlies,” 
with the object of drawing attention to a pamphlet, 
then just published in St. Petersburg, by a certain' 
At. Lazarefski, advocating a scheme for the extir¬ 
pation of these pests. 

Wolves, the Professor observes, aro found in every 
part of Russia, in tho forests and on the steppes 
alike, but moro abundantly on the steppes than in 
the woods. Some of theso animals attain to a great 
sizo. A malo wolf, shot by M. Sabanajelf, measured 
throe arshines } o r nearly seven feet (the arshine is 277 
English inches), from the point of the snout to tho 
tip of tho tail; and this size is not by any means un¬ 
common. Wolves live exclusively on flesh. Their 
number in European Russia is estimated at about 
200,000 head; and, it scarcely need be said, the 
havoc they make every year is immense. 

Information collected by the Imperial Statistical 
Bureau showed that, in the year 1 S73, the damage' sq 
caused in forty-five governments of the empire 
amounted in valuo to soven and a half millions of 
roubles, or about a million and a quarter storling. 
The governments which suffered most were those of 
Samara (665,000 roubles), Vologda (560,000 roubles), 
Volhynia (448,000 roubles), Viatka (564,000 roubles), 
Minsk, Orel, etc. (each 250,000 roubles). The 
smallest sufferers were the governments of Archangel 
(18,000 roubles), Ekaterinaslov (27,000 roublos), 
Pultava (32,000 roubles), Olonetz (39,000 roubles), 
and Kherson (the same).* In the Baltic provinces 
tho loss was comparatively small. It is, however, an 
open question whether the small proportion of loss 
in many, if not indeed all of these governments, was 
not due to paucity of live stock rather than scarcity 
of destroyers, although, of course, the number of 
tho latter must in a measure depend upon tho supply 
of food at command. Tho losses aro believed, too, to 
bo vastly under-estimated. The valuo of livo stock 
varies immensely in different parts of Russia, and the 
official estimate is said to have boon based on much 
too low an average per head. 

In one district of tho government of Perm, it was 
reported that no damages had been caused by wolves, 
although it was a well-known fact that over 3,000 
head of reindeer belongiug to the nomads had been 
destroyed by wolves in a single night thoro. In this 
and in somo other instances thoro was an obvious 
desire on the part of the peasants to conceal facts. 

Tho destruction is not confined to cattle. In Kazan, 
it is estimated, 11,000 head of geese are thus carried 
off every year; and in Kaluga, 2,000 head. Besides 
large numbers of camels, horses, and ponies, 100,000 
dogs are thus destroyed every year by wolves. In 
taking these figures into account it certainly does 
not appear an exaggerated estimate that the value of 
the live stock and domestic animals destroyed by 
wolves in Russia exceeds fifteen millions of roubles 
(two millions and a quarter sterling) every year; and 
if to this be added the frightful destruction of rein¬ 
deer belonging to the nomad tribes from the same 
cause, the total becomes enormously increased* To 
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this, again, must b© added the destruction of game 
and useful wild birds, etc. 

Strange to say, the loss of human life appears to 
be less than might be anticipated. In 1849, 1850, 
and 1851, an average of one hundred and twenty-five 
persons, of both sexes and all ages, were killed 
each year by wolves. In 1875, the number so killed 
was one hundred and sixty-one. M. Lazarefski 
adduces this fact as proof that wolves are on the 
increase in Russia; but Professor Bruckner points 
out that the difficulties in the way of procuring in¬ 
formation were much greater twenty-five years ago 
than at present, and that tlio earlier estimate is, in 
all probability, too low. 

No systematic efforts have been made to get rid of 
these pests. Rewards are offered for their destruc¬ 
tion, but on a emallor scale than in any other wolf- 
haunted country, ranging in different governments 
from half a rouble to three roubles, and in very few 
cases amounting to ffvo roubles (fifteen shillings) per 
head. The size of the country and the scarcity of 
firearms render any attempt to hunt tho animals 
down a sheer impossibility'. Local attempts have 
been made in this direction, but without success. In 
1874, at the instance of the Agricultural Society of 
.Vladimir, the troops tliero in garrison wero employed 
during^ the winter in waging war against the wolves ; 
and a host of ingenious snares and pitfalls were con¬ 
trived, but with little or no success. In a few 
instances, muskets have been supplied to the peasants 
for a like purpose, the result being a fairish “ bag,” 
but no perceptible diminution in tho numbers of the 
foe. 

M. Lazarefski, in his pamphlet, advocated an 
increase of the reward to tho uniform rate of ten 
roubles (thirty shillings) for each wolf killed, and 
the issue of strychnine roady prepared in pills or 
cartridge-like cases for placing in tho bodies of dead 
animals as baits. The employment of strychnine for 
this purpose has, it seoms, been legalised in Russia, 
but its use is opposed by Russian sportsmen, on the 
ground that its fatal effects nro not likely to be con¬ 
fined to tho wolves. There appears also to exist, in 
many quarters, especially among tho peasants, a 
feeling—not wholly unconnected, perhaps, with the 
superstitions in whicli the wolf figures so largely in 
northern folk-lore—that extermination, as distin¬ 
guished from mere keeping down of the numbers of 
the wolves, would be an unjustifiable interference 
with the ways of Providence, which might revert, in 
some indirect maimer, on the heads of the destroyers. 

What steps, if any, have been taken during the 
period which has elapsed since the appearance of 
Professor Bruckner’s paper, the writer of those pages 
has been unable to learn. 


Varieties. 

A Winter’s Night on the Gemmi. —The following account 
of a perilous journey shows the hardships to which travellers 
are exposed who cross the Alps in winter on business, and not 
for pleasure, like summer tourists. On a Monday morning in 
December, a number of cattle-drovers from Kandergrund and 
Fmtigen, who had been buying cows and oxen in canton Yaud 
and had got as far as Leukerbad on their way back, resolved to 
attempt on the following day the passage of the Gemmi. It 
was a bold, if not a foolhardy, undertaking ; for, though the 
weather was fine at the time, it was bitterly cold, and there was 


no telling what it might be on the mountain. But the beast* 
were eating their heads off and the drovers were anxious to get 
home, so, hiring three men from the Valais (each of whom was 
furnished with a spade) to help them and, in case of need, to cut 
through any snow-drifts they might encounter, they set out 
from the baths of Leuk, where they had passed the provious; 
night, at nine o’clock on Tuesday morning. They found the 
Gemmi almost impassable, so that it was four o’clock in the 
afternoon when they reached tho Taubcn lake. Meanwhile one 
of the Valaisian “road-breakers,” less robust or less warmly 
clad than the others, had succumbed to the cold and exposure. 
His body was left in the sbeepfold near the summit of the pass. 
Beyond and all round the Tauben lake stretched a dreary waste 
of snow-drifts, and shortly after nightfall a storm came on ; tho 
snow fell so thickly that the cattle could move neither forward 
nor backward, and all were in imminent danger of perishing. 
Some of the drovers suggested that in these circumstances they 
should leave the beasts to their fate and try to-sovc their own 
lives, for they were overcome with fatigue, nnRheir last crust 
of bread had been long since eaten, their last drop of schnapps 
drunk. In tho end it was determined to send the two Valais- 
ians to the Sohwarrenbach Hospice for food, while the drovers 
remained with the cattle and tried to tunnel a way through the 
snow, far shovelling it aside was out of the question. On the 
way thither the two men lost sight of each other, and one only 
reached the hospice. The other, who has not since been seen 
or heard of, was doubtless overwhelmed bj r the snow and frozen 
to death. After an absence of four hours the survivor returned 
to his companions with the food of which they stood in such 
sore need. They had gone on working at their tunnel all the 
time—which seemed to them an eternity—as the only means of 
keeping their blood from freezing in their veins ; but the delay 
of another hour would probably have been fatal to every one of 
them. After eating they resumed their task with fresh energy, ’ 
and by eight o’clock in the morning they had succeeded in 
reaching Schwarrenbacli. It was still a hard pull to Kander- 
stog ; but by this time the weather had impiovcd, mid they 
arrived at their homes without further mischance. They wero 
all, however, laid up from the ellects of exposure, and their 
hands, faces, and ears were terribly frost-bitten. 

Death in tiii; Sitifets.—T he Registrar-General's and police 
returns of the miinh.T of accidents by vehicles in the streets of 
the metropolis and other towns during tho last ten years are 
as follows : 18Gl>, killed 192, injured 1,703; 1870, killed 198, 
injured 1,918; 1871, killed 208, injured 2,455; 1872, killed 
213, injured 2,(177 ; 1873, killed 217, injured 2,513; 1874, 
killed 211, injured 2,568 ; 1875, killed 231, injured 2,704 ; 
1876, killed 217, injured 2,740 ; 1877, killed 227, injured 2,836 ; 
1878, killed 237, injured 3,961--total killed 2,151, injured 
26,075. An association lias been formed called “ The Society 
for Preventing Street Accidents and Dangerous Driving,” with 
many noble and distinguished pat ions and members. This seems 
very absurd, when the matter is so obviously in the adminis¬ 
tration of tho police. 

Fish Trade.—A return of the quantity of fish conveyed 
inland by railway from each of the piincipal fishing ports of the 
United Kingdom in the year 1878, shows that from English 
>orts 176,652 tons were dispatched, Grimsby sending the 
argest quantity from any port, viz., 44,782 tons. From tho 
Scotch ports the quantity sent inland was 32,792 tons, Peterhead 
furnishing the largest quantity, viz , 2,396 tons. From Irish 
ports 6,894 tons were conveyed inland, of which 2,264 tons were 
dispatched from Downpatrick. 

Cottage Management of Landed Estates. —In the ac¬ 
count of the Board of Agriculture, founded in 1793, it is stated 
that a gentleman in Gloucestershire, by annexing land to each 
cottage, reduced the poor’s rates in his parish from £200 to £12 
a year. Many similar cases having been proved,it was said that 
“ if the Society had performed no other service to the country, 
it would have amply merited tho w hole of that pecuniary aid 
which Parliament has voted for its support.” George in was 
patron of this early Agricultural Society, Sir John Sinclair tho 
founder, and Arthur Young the secretary. But the Great War 
withdraw the attention of the nation from internal improve¬ 
ments, and after a few years the Agricultural Society collapsed, 
to be restored in more peaceful times. The cottage land system 
deserves the notice of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

Tenant Peasantry of Ireland. —It is stated that there 
are 400,000 tenant-farmers in Ireland, very little removed above 
the rank of labourers, occupying holdings under thirty acres 
each. 





This railway, which connects , the port of Callao on the Pacific with , Oroya on the eastern aide of the 
Andes, is the highest railway"in the world, reaching at one point an elevation of 17*574 feet, which is higher 
than Mont Blanc. The Puente del lofemillo, or Devil's Bridge, a characteristic point in the scenery, 
is near San Mateo. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—A TEMPLE OF SCIENCE. 

There metaphysics, logic there had place, 

But of devotion not a Bingle trace 

— Crabbe. 

T HE report of Mrs. Chamberlain’s visit to the 
Goshen quickened Mr. Brownlow’s determination 
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to call and see the lawyer at Nobottle, and to ask 
whether it would not bo possible to take some steps 
for proving the will, or, at least, to prevent tho new 
man and his steward from doing whatever they 
pleased with the property. Tie would have written 
to Arthur Neville on the subject, but Arthur, he 
knew, was reading hard, and it would have boon a 
pity to disturb his mind at such a time. 

Mr. Fellowos had not lost sight of the question ; 
but he could not give any other opinion than that 
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•which he had already expressed. He promised to 
bear the case in mind still, and if any collateral 
evidence could be obtained to show what was the 
testator’s intention, it might'be worth while, he said, 
to take it into court. At present he did not think it 
would be desirable to do so. 

“ Something may turn up some day,” he said. 
“ You and I must be on the look-out. We might, 
perhaps, if w© were tq put in our claim, prevent you 
from being turned out of your house for a time ; but 
it would cost a lot of money, and do no good in the 
end; we must wait in the hope of something turning 
up; that’s the only thing we can do now.” 

Mr. Fellowes did not charge him six and eight- 
pence for his advice ; but John Brownlow gave him a 
hint that if money were the thing wanted to give Mr. 
Arthur a chance of asserting his rights, he had a 
little fund at the bank which he should be willing to 
draw upon for that purpose. 

“Nothing can be done without money, that’s 
certain,” said the lawyer; “ but Mr. Arthur is the 
only person who can move in the matter. If I can 
see my way to doing any good, and he consents, I 
shall not let expense stand in the way. I would take 
my chance for costs, rather than he should lose any- 
thing.” 

“Bear in mind what I have said, though,” said 
the farmer; “I shall be ready to help if necessary; 
but don’t say a word about it to any one.” 

“ All right,” said Fellowes ; and they parted. 

Several weeks passed away, and Lady-day was 
approaching. They had seen very little of the 
Chamberlains ; but they anticipated that a notice to 
"*juit would be sent in due course. They often talked 
of it, -and it was always upon their minds. 

* * What is to be done ? ” Mr. Brownlow said to his 
wife one day, when the wind was high, and they had 
been remarking that March was coming in like a 
lion. “ What is to be done ? ” 

“Nothing,” she answered.- “ Wo-can only wait 
and trust. ^Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.’ ” That was her usual answer. 

Michael and his sister were sitting by at the time, 
and the former, after one or two preliminary “ hems,” 
said, “I have been thinking—” and stopped short. 

“Well, Michael?” 

He exchanged looks with Lfcffie, and said again, “ I 
have been thinking—” * » 

“We have all been thinking,” said his father, 
“ but it doesn’t seem to do much good.” 

“ If you-or I could see the squire—Mr. Neville, I 
mean—*~aad ( have some talk with him apart from 
Chamber®?^ we might get him over to our side.” 

“He's fcpfbad somewhero,” said Brownlow, “ else 
I should^^e bad another bout with him myself 
before now.” 

“He is not very far off,” said Michael; “ he’s in 
Germany, and is going to Italy before long. He is 
staying with a friend somewhere near Frankfort.” 

“Ho might as well be in the moon,” said Brown¬ 
low. “ How could I ever get to Germany ? ” 

To Mr. and Mrs. Brownlow Germany, especially 
at that season of the year, seemed as inaccessible as 
the antipodes, or even as that other place which he 
had ri&ntioned. 

“Up the^Rhine is not much of a journey,” said 
Michael. # “You might not care about it, but I 
should enjoy such a trip very much. I have got the 
address, and know all about It. I co^ld get there 
and back in ten days.” 
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“ And what good would it do, if you were to see, 
him?” 

“I might get him to promise that we should not 
be turned out from the Goshen. That would be 
worth going for, even if it were to the moon.” 

John Brownlow shook his head at first at Michael’s 
proposition; but the idea gainod favour as they 
talked it over. Mr. Neville did not like trouble; 
they knew that very well. Michael would have a 
good chance with him in Chamberlain’s absence. 
He might promise him anything he asked if only to 
get rid of his importunity. If they could get a lettor 
from the new squire to say they were not to be dis¬ 
turbed they would be independent of the steward. 

“ It would be a pretty slap in the face for Mrs. 
Chamberlain,” said Michael, looking at his mother. 

“It would be a.difficult task for you, though,” she 
answered, evidently well pleased with, the idea, but 
half afraid of it. “You do speak German, don’t 
you?” 

“A little,” said Michael; “that is, I used to read 
it at school. I should get on all right. I should 
manage the squire too, I’m sure. I would stick to 
him well. I would not let him go till he said yes. 
The sooner I go the better. You need not say any¬ 
thing to the Chamberlains. I should let him send 
the notice to quit all the same. It would vex him 
properly, and his wife too, to be oxpecting to have 
this house, and talking about it, and making all their 
plans, and then for me to pull out the squire’s letter 
and snap my fingers at them.” 

Mrs. Brownlow could not at first refrain from 
sharing her son’s feelings of exultation, but she soon 
quieted down. 

“ No,” she said; “ we will not tell any one where 
you are gone, but if you get the letter we must let 
them know about it directly 1 . „ We must not seek to 
annoy them, or to triumpVover them. But is lie 
really to go, John ? Wharao^tfou think of it ? ” 

Mr. Brownlow said he must on it.” That 

was noUso easily clone. It kept him awake the best 
part of the”night thinking; but in the morning lie 
gave his consent to his son’s proposal, and a clay 
or two later Michael went up to London, mado 
his travelling arrangements, and started for Frank¬ 
fort. , , 

Mr. Neville-Thornton was staying with a friend 
who had once been his schoolfellow, in Germany. 
Henry Neville had been educated in Germany. IIg 
spoke the language fluently, and was altogether 
more German than English in his tastes, opinions, 
and habits. ’ It was rumoured at homo that lie had 
changed his faith, and was a Roman Catholic, 
but in reality he had never had any faith to change. 
If he had aspirod to be religious, the religion of 
Rome would have suited him as woil or better 
than any other. He was an indolent man, and 
it would have relieved him of that personal responsi¬ 
bility and trouble which he so much disliked. Ho 
could have left the cave of his soul and its eternal 
interests to his priest, as he left the caro of his 
landed estates to his steward. But Mr. Neville- 
Thornton had adopted a still easier method. Religion 
was nqt by any means an urgont matter with him. 
He did not depend upon it for the supply of his 
immediate wants, and only indirectly for the gratifi¬ 
cation of his tastes. He postponed the question, 
therefore, altogether. At Oxford the seeds of ration¬ 
alism, which had been sown in Germany, sprung up 
and bore fruit. He listened there to tfee conversation 
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And lectures of scientific men, which led him easily 
to the conclusion that it was not worth while to 
trouble himself about anything beyond the scope of 
. this present material world. He was not sure that he 
had a soul, an immortal soul, to take care of, or that 
any reliable means were available for taking care of 
it if he had. He had been taught to read his Bible 
as a child, and had received its lessons with a child’s 
unhesitating belief; but in riper years, when he heard 
the truths of Revelation assailed, and all its facts and 
histories explained away, he did not trouble himself 
to weigh the arguments or to examine the evidence 
adduced, but adopted them becauso they suited 
him. 

He liked also to be considered a man of indepen¬ 
dent mind and broad opinions. It was pleasant to 
be ranked among philosophers and men of science. 
He would not have chosen to walk openly in the 
counsel of the ungodly, nor to sit in the seat of tho 
scornful; but he liked to speak of learned professors 
who were making a name (if not a fame) for them¬ 
selves in the world as his friends ; and it was gratify¬ 
ing to his pride to have it said that his opinions were 
in advance of his age. With his indolent, selfish 
disposition, he might have been equally careless, 
perhaps, about his moral and religious duties if he 
had been brought up under a different system; but 
the doctrines to which lie had given his ignorant 
adhesion offered a fair excuse for such indifference. 

Herr Kaltmann, Henry Nevillo’s friend (we ought 
rather to. call him Dr. Kaltmann, for he had taken 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy when he was 
little more than a boy), was a small man, and his 
large face made him look smaller. He wore spec¬ 
tacles, which he never removed. He seemed to be 
dreaming through them all day, and probably wore 
them and dreamed in them all night. He was 
a highly scientific man, every one said; but ho 
aimed above all at boing practical, both in science and 
philosophy. Many indications of his genius in this 
respect were to be seen in his house and 'grounds. 
>His garden was laid out in geometric patterns, his 
flower-beds were in the form of circles, triangles, 
and rhombs. The walks radiated from a centre 
like tho spokes of a wheel; there was a fountain 
which revolved; and another which, by a peculiar 
piece of mechanism like a bellows within, sent 
forth long and short streams of water alternately, 
as if it had been alive and breathing. Herr Kalt¬ 
mann would suggost some kind of analogy between 
this fountain and the principle of life, as he tornied 
it, in the human hoart. Thoy were both force- 
pumps, he said—nothing more. He had a largo 
india-rubber hose, through which he forced the wator 
up-hill, to irrigate his flower-beds; and to this, by 
way of experiment and illustration, he would some¬ 
times screw two or three smaller ones, to convey the 
water back again to the tank. This represented the 
circulation of the blood, he said, through arteries 
and veins. The fire by which his small steam pump¬ 
ing-engine was kept at work was the animal heat, by 
whioh the heart is actuated. The analogy stopped 
there, where, if there had been any truth in the 
doctor’s theory, it ought to have begun. 

Doctor Kaltmann’s trees were cut into many curious 
shapes* as pyramids and cones, eto, and there was a 
living hat-stand near the front door, and a flourishing 
dumb waiter by the seat where Re used to sit ana 
smoke. There was a principle of life in these shrubs 
which gave him and the gardener a great deal of 
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trouble, as they persisted in growing out of shape. 
The doctor had puzzled his brain to find out some 
means of subduing this, and had made one or two 
experiments which had either failed altogether, or 
had sucoeeded only by destroying the trees and shrubs 
upon which he had operated. If he could only have 
found out where the “ electricity,” or whatever it was 
that gave such vitality to the plant, came from, he 
could have controlled it, or thought he could; and 
would then have been able to make his trees grow up 
into the desired forms at once ; or at any rate to pre¬ 
vent them from putting forth objectionable shoots and 
branches, after they had been elaborately shaped 
and pruned. It was curious, he used to say, that 
however near he came to it, he had not yet been able 
to discover exactly what tho principle of life was, 
either in the plant or the animal. Philosophers of 
more renown than he have devoted a great deal of 
time and talent to the same pursuit, with no better 
success. There may have been such in the days of 
Solomon ; yet he, with all his wisdom, confessed, 

“I beheld all the work of God, that a man cannot 
find out the work that is done under the sun: 
because though a man labour to seek it out, yet he 
shall not find it; yea farther; though a wise man 
think to know it, yet shall he not be able to find it.” 

Dr. Kaltmann did not searoh very deeply. How 
could he, occupying himself chiefly with his own 
thoughts and speculations ? He did not think that he 
was called upon to believe anything which he could not 
understand—an axiom which would land any of us in 
infidelity; he could not help believing that the trees 
grew, and he hoped some day or other to find out 
how and why. As to his own existence as a living, 
rational being, all that his research and philosophy 
had done for him hitherto, backed as it was by the 
learned professors of Germany and of some other 
countries, was to bring him to the same standpoint 
with poor Topsy : he was ignorant of his Maker, and 
must have supposed that somehow or other “he 
growod.” 

The interior of tho doctor’s house was furnished 
with numerous evidences of his proficiency and love 
for science. Ho had a workshop fitted up with lathos 
and every kind of mechanical tool; and there ho 
spent a great deal of his time. He had, as assistant 
here, an elderly man, who was himself a cunning 
workman, and who, if the truth may be told, con¬ 
trived and also constructed most of the ingenious 
devicos which tho doctor loved to point to as tiler fruit 
of his own invention if not tho work of his own hands. 
No one contradicted him, and it is possible he may 
havo thought that he had a larger part in the results 
produced than was really tho case. In his hall was 
a barometer, the mercury of which acted upon a lever, 
and in rainy weather caused a shower, lighter or 
heavier, to descend upon a vessel below it, in which 
were gold-fish and ferns. Thus you could see at a 
glance whether it was likely to rain or not; or could 
even hear it raining indoors an hour or two before 
the clouds appeared outside. The showers were pro*, 
duced by letting the water from a cistern into a 
colander, as Aristophanes supposes in his “ Qioudfl ,, 
that rain was produced from the heavens. |j}0 the 
philosopher of to-day had advanced a# far as the 
comio poet of antiquity on this point, if nd further/ 

The same poet speaks of a school of disciples who 
were studying astroubmy,with their heads plunged 
into the earth, as if looking for rodts, and with thsfr 
! heels turned up towards the #$ar4. If he Rad said 
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“theology,” that description also might have found 
its parallel in the present day. 

The .sound of the rain pattering on the tank was 
very refreshing in the heat of summer; or would 
have been if the barometer had fallen, so as to act 
upon the lever when required. But Doctor Kalt- 
mann could not make it ao this. He could screw it 
up or down, and so produce the rain indoors; but then 
the scientific value of the instrument was lost; the 
shower indoors was not followed by the rain which 
refresheth the earth and maketh it to bring forth 
increase. A method of effecting that was yet to be 
desired. 

There were many contrivances for marking the 
flight of time in that house; for of course that was a 
very important matter to the doctor. He did not 
profess to have any interests beyond the present 
moment, and it behoved him, therefore, to be careful 
of what time he had, and to get as much as possible 
out of it. No miser, one may suppose, would count 
his farthings or his gold half so carefully as the man 
who has no expectation of a future life his moments 
or his days. Of courso there was a sun-dial out of 
doors, and the sun’s rays were reflected also through 
the windows by a series of small mirrors, so that 
they fell at different periods of the day upon different 
parts of the doctor’s study, which faced to the east 
and south, and the walls were marked with curved 
lined divided into seconds, and minutes, and hours, 
by the help of which the time of day could be seen 
at a glance in the study, if any one happened to be 
there, which was not often the case, as the doctor had 
nev$r been much given to reading. 

On the sun-dial outside the pretty, if hackneyed, 
motto was engraved— Hora* nisi serenas non numero. 
One must not be too critical about an inscription or 
an epitaph, else one might be tempted to suggest 
Jthat the liveliest and brightest hours are not always 
the best for us in this world, and that some of the 
shadowy ones are worth counting also. The motto 
was less appropriate than usual, perhaps, in this 
instance, for by means of a burning-glass the rays 
were concentrated at noon upon the touchhole of a 
cannon, which was fired with a loud report. The 
cannon was a correct model of one of Herr Krupp’s 
famous breechloaders, warranted to carry a live shell 
through ten inches of iron, and to spread death and 
destruction among the crew of an ironclad, or any¬ 
where else where it might fall; and thus at noon 
every day, when the sun shone, all who were in the 
neighbourhood of the sun-dial were reminded that if 
man cannot make the days serene he can at least 
interrupt their serenity, and if he does not count the 
hours of gloom himself he can make widows and 
orphans to count them. 

There were contrivances of a more lively descrip¬ 
tion in various parts of Dr. Kaltmann’s house, in¬ 
tended for amusement and harmless recreation. 
These were of "the nature of practical jokes, which, 
by the help of sundry pieces of mechanism, were 
played off upon the doctor’s guests, who, of course, 
did not suspect them. There were doors with secret 
springs, which would not open unless one knew how 
to manipulate them, and which would not close when 
open. There was a chair which fell to pieces the 
moment any one sat down upon it, and another with 
arms to it which closed in front of its ocoupant, and 
held him prisoner, and then bfgan to revolve with 
Him, and could not be stopped; together with many 
other pleasant scientific trifles of a similar kind* 
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To this temple of scienoe Michael Brownlow 
directed his steps one fine evening in Maroh, shortly 
before dusk, in search of Mr. Henry Neville-Thornton. 
He was on foot, having walked along one of those 
narrow valleys through which the small tributary 
streams make their way in haste to swell the waters 
of the Rhine. He was a good walker, but he had 
begun to feel very tired and footsore before he 
* reached the hill on the summit of which Dr. Kalt¬ 
mann’s house or castle was situated. He had asked 
his way at every opportunity, but although the doctor 
was very well known, and ho had been rightly 
directed, he had missed the path once or twice in 
trying to make short cuts, and had found the journey 
very much longer than he had expected. One reason 
of this was, no doubt, that he had been told it was 
only five miles, and he did not know till afterwards 
that a German meile is equal to four and a-half 
Englisli miles. He had already walked about 
eighteen miles—out of the five—when a peasant told 
him that he had a mile farther to go, and pointed to 
a tower at a distance, apparently about three miles 
off, which he said was half way. It was well that he 
had started early in the day, or he would have been 
belated in tho woods. 

Michael was very angry with the innocent cottagers 
and countrymen who had deceived him, as he thought, 
one after another, and set down the whole German 
people as a set of storytellers given to playing tricks 
upon travellers. 

Arrived at the doctor’s house, he rang the bell and 
asked for Mr. Henry Neville-Thornton, but had to 
repeat the name moro than once before the man who 
opened the door to him could tell what he meant. 
Long names, and hard to be expressed, are not uncom¬ 
mon in the Fatherland ; they are like the miles which 
made it seem a “ farther ” land indeed to Michael! 
but * ‘ Henry Neville-Thornton ” had a peculiarity of its 
own which a stranger could not easily master. The 
servant denied at first that any such person was to be 
found there, and Michael began to fear that he should 
have to retrace his stops, or some of them ; but the 
man at length recognised the sound “ Dornton,” and 
gave him reason to hope that the gentleman he was 
in search of might possibly be found. Michael sent 
in his card, and was left for some minutes alone in 
the entrance-hall to look about him. 


THE HIGHEST RAILWAY IN THE WORLD.* 

H ALF a century ago, when railways and locomo¬ 
tives were yet in their infancy, it was thought 
by some persons that the engines and carriages would 
never be able to run up or down hills or around 
curves; in fact, that they would only be able to proceed 

* The author of an interesting work, “ The English in South America," 
gays, “The moat important railway in South America ia that which 
begins at Callao, climbs across the Andes, and reaches the navigable 
waters of one of the head-streams of the Amazon. During the Ant 
forty-six miles, the line climbs up 6,000 feet. In the next sixty miles it 
mounts 10,000 feet more. It winds along the edge of precipices; it leaps 
from cliff to cliff by bridges that seem to hang in the air; it pierces the 
mountains by a series of sixty-three tunnels at tbe average of two mUes 
apart; at the summit, 16,045 feet above the sea, it cuts the rook by a tunnel 
ox nearly 4,000 feet. The iron viaduot of Agna de Verrugas springs 670 
feet across a chasm 253 feet deep. After ascending a grade of 106 to 
211 feet to the mile for twenty-three miles, the line reaches the chasm of 
La Infernilla, a fissure 2,000 feet deep, with sides as smooth at mason 
work, and the torrent of the Eiver Bimac at the bottom. The railway 
crosses this gorge 200 feet above the river by a bridge opening into a 
tunnel at each end. In driving these tunnels the workmen were lowered 
by ropes from the top of the cliff, and hanging in that way they ham¬ 
mered at the face of the rook until they had cut themselves standing- 
room.*' 
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in a straight and level line. Indeed, it was doubted 
whether the wheels, unless fitted with cogs, or teeth, 
would be able to “ bite ” the rails with sufficient grip 
to draw heavy loads, even on a plane superficee. It 
was not long ere these ideas were practically refuted, 
although no one imagined for many years that hills 
so high and curves so sharp as are now traversed 
would be overcome by the steam-engine. Indeed, 
the impracticability of making turns on the arc of a 
circle with a small radius with carriages having three 
pairs of wheels was long contended for by Dr. 
Lardner. And it was not, we believe, until the 
Americans constructed carriages to turn on pivots on 
two pairs of wheels at either end that this was ac¬ 
complished with the smallest amount of friction, and 
consequent least loss of power. Yet few even of 
those who daily travel on our almost level home 
railways, with their tunnels and cuttings, are aware 
of the heights to which the rails are carried in some 
countries, or of the zigzag structure of some mountain 
railways. 

In the Old World the Mont Cenis Railway, the 
Semmering Pass, in Styria, between Triesto and 
Vienna, the railroad from Florence over the Apen¬ 
nines to Bologna, and tho Bhoro and Thull Ghat 
linos in Western India—some of which rise to heights 
of 3,000 or 4,000 feet above the level of tho sea— 
are amongst the most remarkable for their curves, 
elevation, and gradients. 

In the Now World, however, much higher eleva¬ 
tions are reached. One, over the Alleghanies, in the 
United States of North America, reaches a height 
of between 3,000 and 4,000 feet near Altaniont and 
Deer Park, whilo the Pacific Railroad, vid Rock 
Island to San Francisco, rises to more than double 
that height. Another, whicli scales Mount Washing¬ 
ton, is remarkable for its rapid inclines and steep 
gradients, while the scenery along most of these lines 
is amongst tho grandest and most picturesque in the 
world. 

But it is in South America that railways have as yet 
reached by far their greatest height. In these regions 
it is of vast importance commercially to connect, if 
possible, the upper table-lands of tho Andes, or Cor¬ 
dilleras (as the western ridge is callod), and tho fertilo 
slopes east of tlieso mountains, with tho less fertile 
lands and seaports of the wostern coast. 

This is especially important in Peril, as by far tho 
largest and most fertilo portion of this great country 
consists of elevated table-lands, or punas, among tho 
Cordilleras, and vast plains on the eastern slopes of 
the Andes, watered by the tributaries of the Upper 
Amazons, or Maranon, down which steamers can run 
to Para, on tho Atlantic coast; while by far tho 
largest number of its inhabitants dwell on the 
western side, where Lima, the capital of Peru, and 
Callao, its seaport, and all the most important towns 
and seaports are situated. And while the western 
side of the country, though rich in mineral wealth— 
silver, copper, nitrates, guano, etc.—is comparatively 
barren except in a few of the valleys, the table¬ 
lands of the Cordilleras and eastern slopes of the 
Andes are rich and fertile, capable of producing 
pasturage, com, fodder, and fruits in great abun¬ 
dance. Hence the vast importance, socially and 
commercially, of connecting them will be at once 
seen, for, as Cowper reminds us— 

“ Mountains interposed, 

Make enemies of nations who had else, 

Like kindred drops, been mingled into one," 
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Several years since some enterprising gentlemen, 
among whom were Mr. Henry Meiggs and Mr. 
Wheelwright, both United States citizens, set on 
foot railway projects for connecting the distant 
eastern and western provinces of Peru. A line from 
the port of Mollendo, on the Pacific, was made to 
the city of Arequipa (107 miles), at a cost of two and 
a quarter millions, and from thence to the city of 
Puno (on the western shore of Lake Titicaca, on 
which steamers ply, at an elevation of 12,870 feet 
above the sea), and a further distance of 222 miles, 
at an additional cost of six millions sterling, the 
whole being much less than the cost of many a 
little war, or even of a single battle. Puno, which is 
built mostly of stone, has a population of about 
10,000 souls, with a fine cathedral, high school, 
and other public buildings. 

“ This railway,” says Mr. Bates, “is so contrived 
as to traverse this great extent of mountainous 
country without tunnels of greater length than 300 
feet. Stoep cuttings, superb viaducts, and reverse 
tangents, up rough and steep slopes, to heights of 
14,000 feet above the sealevol, are amongst the chief 
features of this bold undertaking, which will bring 
the temperate regions of tho elevated Titicaca and 
the Bolivian cities beyond within oasy reach of the 
Pacific Ocean.” * Yot this line is nearly 1,000 feet 
lower than the Transandine Oroya line, which con¬ 
nects the port of Callao, on tho Pacific, vid Lima, 
with Oroya on the eastern side of the Andes. 

This line, of which about 100 miles are open for 
traffic, reaches a height of 15,645 feet, or (according 
to a card obtained on the line) 15,722 feet above the 
soa— i,e. } a height of nearly three miles, or about 
the height of Mont Blanc. It has cost, it isMaid, 
already upwards of 36,000,000 dole., or more .thad 
seven millions sterling, and is not yet completed. 
This is undoubtedly by far the highest railway 
hitherto constructed in the world. Both lines are 
due in great measure to tho energy, skill, and 
enterprise of tho late Mr. Henry Meiggs, a citizen of 
the United States, whose name has been associated 
with other groat works in South America.f The 
highest peak near which the railway passes, at au 
elevation of 17,574 feet, has been named after him, 
Monte Meiggs. 

Tho writer recently made a trip up this line from 
Callao to Lima, and thenco to Chicla, at an elevation 
of 12,220 feet. The train leavos Callao at seven 
o’clock a.m., and Lima an hour later. At Lima one 
is shown, in the Cathedral crypt, the corpse of 
Pizarro, the proud and rapacious conqueror of Peru, 
and treacherous murderer of poor Atahualpa, the last 
of the Incas.J The corpse is exhibited by a coloured 
verger, or beadle, who lor a trifling sum rends off a 
bit of the shroud for visitors with so little hesitation 
that I was constrained to make him an offer for the 
lower jaw-bone, which was loose, but which, however, 
he thought might be missed, and therefore declined! 


* Stanford’s “Compendium of Geography and Travels,” by H. W. 
Bates. London. 1878. 

t It may not bo uninterosting to compare the highest levels yet 
reached by some of the principal railways in the world; the figures Wert 
kindly furnished mo by Mr. E. Stanford, of 55, Charing CrosB. 

Lima and Oroya line .. 17,674 feet above the sea 

(or more than 3 miles). 
Mollendo and Titicaca .. 14,660 feet above the sea. < 

Central Pacific, U. S. A... 8,242 „ * . 

Mont Cenis .. .. 4,460 „ %*}' 

Canadian Pacific .. .. 8,646 „ 4.. 

(Surveyed only.) 

t This occurred Aug.JlOth, 1583. JEight years later Piggnw Wa* mur¬ 
dered here, vis., 26th Ju$e, 1541. s 
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3Jho scene presents a most humiliating contrast to the 
pomp and pride assumed by Pizarro in his lifetime* 

The city of Lima, the capital of Peru, is finely 
built, in spite of earthquakes, and well laid out with 
a public park and excellent zoological and horticul¬ 
tural gardens. The city is said to contain 160,000 
inhabitants, and the port 35,000, henco it is im¬ 
portant to connect them with the rich Transandine 
corn and cattle producing provinces. 

The Oroya line of railway proceeds up the valley 
of the River Rimac (whence the city of Lima is said 
to take its name), only a rapid mountain torrent. 
Fields of sugar-canes and maize, orchards of fig-trees 
and castor-oil plants, vineyards and groves of mimosa 
or acacias are passed, in the lower part of the valley, 
which is scarcely a mile in width, and soon diminishes 
to a quarter of that breadth. The train ascends 
gradually at first and occasionally stops at small 
stations. At Chosica (nearly 2,832 feet high) a stop¬ 
page is made for breakfast, which is provided by a 
Welsh family. Another stoppage is made at San 
Bartolome (nearly 5,000 feet high) for water and 
light refreshments. Here the stupendous gradients 
and zigzag windings of the railway up the mountain 
slopes can be seen to advantage, and the down train 
is passed. The view down the valley here, after the 
train has left the village and risen nearly a thousand 
feet above it, is magnificent. At Matucana, another 
quaint old village, with a good buffet, kept by an 
English or American family, another stoppage is 
made at a height of 7,788 feet, and the heat now 
sensibly diminishes though the sun is higher. Here 
is a very primitive looking church and ticnda , or 
hotel, and a few farmhouses, and miners’ and 
labourers’ cottages. Farther up, at an elevation of 
10,525 &et, is San Mateo, an old Spanish town of, 
perhaps, 2,000 souls, with a good-sized church, a 
hotel, and a few shops. Gardens and orchards of 
peach, apple, and pear-trees, and a rich undergrowth 
of alfalfa , or lucerne, are seen. 

The mountain sides, in some places rough, barren, 
and inaccessible, are in others clothed for many miles 
with little terraces extending many hundred feet up¬ 
wards from the bottom of the valley. These, though 
now dry and barren, were once carefully irrigated with 
water from the Rimac, and made to produce a rich 
abundance of corn and fruits. They are the works of 
the subjects of the Incas, who ruled over a teeming 
population here three centuries and a half ago, ere 
the Spaniards, under the leadership of the rapacious 
Pizarro, came amongst them in quest of gold. The 
swarming and industrious population of so-called 
pagans melted away under the scourge of the so- 
called Christian invaders, the industry declined, and 
their place can hardly be said to be filled by the few 
nominal and less industrious Christians now found 
here. 

After a little more than another hour’s ride up 
magnificent gradients, we arrive at Chicla, at an 
elevation of 12,220 feet. We pass through tunnels 
and over bridges, one of which is called the Puente 
del Infernillo, or Bridge of the Little Hell, from the 
yawning, foaming chasm where the Rio Blanca joins 
the Rimac. At Chicla there are some workshops and 
a very good hotel, kept by a German, as, though 
the line is made some miles farther, the trains do 
not yet run through. The whole distance had 
occupied about eight hours. We had passed some 
forty tunnels and perhaps as many viaducts, some of 
which seemed so near the edg?of precipices as 


to make one shudder to look out of the oarnago 
windows, and the ladies occasionally screamed for 
fear the engine should leave the rails. The moun¬ 
tains rise around the station three or four thousand 
feet, and are partly clothed with snow, which was 
falling and obscuring the view when we arrived. A 
good dinner was ready on our arrival, and the rapid 
change from tropical heat to wintry cold would 
probably have given a keen appetite, but the light¬ 
ness of the air at this elevation of more than two 
miles produced sickness and headache in several of 
the passengers, and they soon withdrew from table 
to their bedrooms; others sat around the warm stove, 
as is the wont in England and North America in mid¬ 
winter. 

At night blankets and wrappers were decidedly 
necessary to comfort, and even safety, as the cold 
reached freezing-point. With a supply of these we 
managed to get a comfortable night’s rest, though 
some were afflicted with headache and sickness all 
the night. In the morning, while taking a stroll to 
the snow a little above the hotel, I watched a condor 
soaring aloft; and shortly after intelligence arrived 
that a landslip had occurred, and we might perhaps 
be detained a day or two—no very pleasant prospect. 
A little before ten o’clock a.m., and just as breakfast 
was ready, a telegram came to say the line was clear, 
and the bell rung for the train to start, and soon we 
were on the descent for warmer regions. 

The return trip gavo us a repetition of the same 
scenery which had interested us in going; and the 
bracing air of the mountains had rendered the 
tropical heat to which we returned endurable and 
even welcome. A brief stay only was made at 
Matucana, barely time for a cup of coffee, and another 
at San Bartolome, and at a few other stations to load 
fodder or fruits; and at two o’clock p.m. the train 
stopped at the principal station of Lima, the down 
journey having occupied just four hours, or barely 
half the time of the up journey. Tho rapidity of the 
transition from the distant and lofty snowy moun¬ 
tains to the sultry coast, and the scenes, both of 
nature and art, which wo had witnessed in such rapid 
succession, impressed strongly on my mind the idea 
that the Oroya and Transandine Railway is at once 
a splendid triumph of civilisation, and one of the 
grandest engineering achievements in the world. 

W. 33. IOEER. 


CONJURERS’ PROPERTIES. 

r. 

B Y “properties” we do not allude to houses, 
land, stock, or shares. The wizard may be 
possessed of all these, being no longer an outcast, 
feared and shunned for his knowledge of the Black 
Art , but a generally “prosperous gentleman,” fluent 
of speech, with a ready wit, and quick eye and hand. 
The “ properties ” now under review are those 
adjuncts to his profession, visible and invisible, which 
he lovingly calls “ props.” They are, in very truth, 
his capital, his stock-in-trade; literal supports enabling 
him to build up seemingly wonderful effects by very 
simple means. 

We have said visible and invisible “ properties,” and 
with reason. The modern school of Prestidigitateurs 
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has dona away with many of the glittering appliances, 
or “ properties,” with wnich the platform was decked 
in the pre-Houdin period of the art, and the old mag¬ 
nificent “.Psychomantheum ” has given place to a 
drawing-room scene, as little magical in appearance 
as is the professor of legerdemain himself* Belies 
of the golden and barbaric age of conjuring remain, 
certainly, but they, are surely being displaced by the 
bare stage—and no favour from adventitious aids— 
that distinguishes the new school. 

Of course even the latter “ dresses” the stage or 
platform with a table and chairs, and these innocent- 
looking pieces of furniture are converted into useful 
dumb-waiters. The table is the arch-offender in this 
respect, but even the chairs, especially if their backs 
be covered, act as places of concealment for articles 
required during the performance. The table has 
probably no cloth, merely a fringe a few inches deep 
running ro id it, yet it is of great importance to the 
wizard, and may probably be classed “ A1 ” amongst 
his “ properties.” On its green baize top it has, most 
likely, artfully-jointed traps, with a box-like recep¬ 
tacle beneath, as it is sure to have a projecting shelf 
behind (the servante ), with a rim to prevent articles 
rolling off, and so padded as to deaden the sounds of 
their falling on it. Sometimes the legs are hollow, 
containing “ pistons,” moved up and down, when 
required, by an assistant beneath the stage, or by 
the performer’s foot. Levers to open and close tho 
traps also run through the legs, and are worked on 
the same principle, or by thin cord or silk passed 
from tho leg along tho stage to the back of the scene 
or curtains. 

Formerly “bellows tables” were much in vogue. 
These had covers to them falling almost to tho stage, 
and a false bottom to the table enabled an assistant, 
concealed within, to hand various articles to tho per¬ 
former. A better application of the trick was where 
a boy or girl was made to disappear from under a 
cone most mysteriously. The child was placed upon 
tho table and the cloth raised to show there was 
nothing underneath. This was allowed to fall into 
its place again, the child was covered with the cone, 
and—“ Hey, presto ! ”*—the cone was lifted and the 
child had vanished! Here, the under part of the 
table was held in its place by springs; when the cone 
was in position these were released, and the child 
sank through a trap in the table into the bellows 
and lay concealed. Small tables of this class are 
still used for the disappearance of birds, rabbits, etc. 

We have said onough to show that though the 
wizard inay profess to work “without appliances,” 
he lias yot many around him. These are not all 
inanimate; one of great value—if he will excuse our 
dubbing him an “ applianco ”—is tho “page,” who 
takes a leaf out of his master’s book, and looks the 
very ideal of a guileless youth. 

He, however, by this innocent manner escapes 
much observation that might otherwise be extended 
to him. He comes and goes, on and off the stage, 
without exciting suspicion ; yet, whatever lie does is 
in fuxSxrance of the conjurer’s aims, be sure ! The 
page—possibly black — though not literally a “pro¬ 
perty ” (especially since slavery has been abolished), 
aas so much to do with the business of the stage as 
to demand this recognition. 

Some magicians have accomplices amongst the 
audience, too, but this is looked upon as “ bad form ” 
by the better class in the profession, anc(it is certainly 
not high art. . - ^ , ,C,‘, 
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We must also draw attention to the wizard’s 
attire, which is certainly his property—-in a sense— 
as he could scarcely borrow one for his necessities, 
having all the “ appliances and means to boot ” which 
distinguish it from ordinary evening dress. To begin 
with, his coat is a Poole—full of deception. It has 
pockets, large and small, from which articles of manv 
sizes can be cunningly produced. He has “ loading ” 
pockets inside, under each arm, and large ones— 
profondes —in the coat-tails. Here articles of bulk 
are stowed away, their capacity, indeed, being 
only rivalled by the omnivorous poke of the Panto¬ 
mime clown, into which yards of German sausages 
may be packed without any appreciable addition to 
the outline of the painted mime. 

The professor’s coat is not alone guilty of deception, 
as a means of hiding and disposing of “properties.” 
This quality extends to other portions of his costume. 
His trousers have pockets ( pochettes) behind each 
thigh, and his waistcoat may be furnished with an 
elastic band, stitched to its lower edge, enabling him 
to dispose of small articles quickly and without 
observation, or assisting him in “ ringing the 
changes ” of such as are too large to be “ palmed ” 
with impunity. 

Nor should the “rake,” or “practicable,” bo 
omitted in our review of the innocent-looking aids to 
mystification. It is certainly a factor in the problem 
of how not to do it, while you apparently accomplish 
a feat. The “rake” is the platform or gangway 
running down from the stage amongst the audience ; 
its open—and, at the first blush, only apparent—use 
is for the passage from the stage of the wizard to 
borrow articles, have them marked, recognised, otc.; 
its hidden value is that it enables tho performer to 
make changes “under cover,” as he turns wkh his 
back to his patrons. 

“Palming” opens up another avenue to innocent 
deception ever at hand. It is nothing more or less than 
holding an object in the palm by the simple contrac¬ 
tion of that part of the hand. In one way this is a 
most valuable “property;” and frequently, by long 
ractice, a wonderful power is acquired. It is of 
rst importance in tho education of the neophyte, as 
(especially if he has a large hand) he will be able 
secretly to hold not only coins, but watches, eggs, 
lemons, billiard-balls, and such like articles as are 
usually employed at these exhibitions. 

Sleight-of-hand , indeed, enters more or less into the 
composition of all tricks; without it the conjurer’s 
occupation would be gone. It enables him to extract 
eggs from the mouth of an assistant who, as a confi¬ 
ding youth, comes upon the stage; to pass coins 
through solid tables, to throw them into crystal cash- 
boxes, or to discover a veritable Eldorado in. the 
whiskers, cuffs, pockets, or under the coat-collars 
of members of his audience. By its aid he will 
wring from the nose of that long-suffering boy who 
—a real victim, this one!—has ventured upon his 
platform a Pactolian stream, or prove him guilty of 
petty larceny by discovering missing artioles in his 
pockets. 

But the old idea that “the quickness of the hand 
deceives the eye” is an exploded one. The-fact is 
the real secret of “conveyance” before theeyos^- 
under the very noses—of the assembly, is the fluent 
speech (the smart fire of witticism and quick repartee, 
technically patter) by which attention is drawn from 
the movements of the pf&tidigitqteur — admirable 
name for Signor Ntmthfiijgm ! ^ : * [ . 
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The old class of wizards sought, and still seek, to 
cause fun by inducing someone from “ the front ” to 
come upon the stage, and there making him look—as 
we have noticed—as foolish as possible; but this 
system of procuring a “butt” is happily dying out. 
Indeed a silent and steady revolution for the better has 
set in since the days of the old necromancers (clumsy 
impostors only, and not legitimate conjurers!), 
through the times of the old French artistes to our 
own. The magiciens of our lively neighbours wore 
aprons in front of them, professionally known as 
gibecUre , into the pockets of which they ingenuously 
disposed of articles that had been used, or drew 
forth from the capacious pouch other tilings required. 
We should indeed “make game” of such a bag now. 
Our own wizards, more bold, who wore flowing robes 
covered with hieroglyphics, where a small housoful 
of appliances could readily be stored, have gone the 
way of all clumsy humbugs. These spoke in high- 
flown language, and “hey’d, presto’d, and pass’d” 
ever, as they touched the articles to be changed by 
their magic ..wands. This “willow” is now fre¬ 
quently dispensed with altogether, though it is use¬ 
ful as assisting the performer to hold coins, etc., 
without observation in the hand closed round it. It 
is sometimes used beyond its legitimate purpose— 
*fhat is, for effecting a supposed transformation. In 
this case it is an ingenious piece of trickery, by which 
the story of the devil’s ducat (that always found its 
way back to its original owner’s purse) is recalled. 
This wand is such as is ordinarily used by con¬ 
jurers in outward appearance only; it is really 
hollow, and something like an enlarged pencil-case. 
By shoving forward a stud, or button, at the back of 
the ^an4, a coin is made to appear at the other end. 
This may be a half-crown. It is in three pieces, but 
by an arrangement of watcli-springs behind they are 
made to open out like a perfect coin when the stud 
is pressed upward, or to close and go into the tube 
as it is withdrawn, the left hand of the performer 
hiding the movement as he apparently takes the coin 
off the wand. By elaboration and sleight-of-hand 
such tricks can be mado very interesting. 

Another mechanical appliance somewhat similar to 
the Magic Wand of Forfcunatus is “ worked” in this 
wise. A card is chosen from a pack, replaced, and 
the whole flung into the air. In their fall the con¬ 
jurer lunges at them with a sword, and seems to 
pierce a card with it. Very strangely, this is found 
to be the replaced one—that is, it appears to be; 
it really is a duplicate that flies down the back of the 
rapier, by aid of an elastic laid in the groove from 
the hilt, where it has lain, secured from observation, 
behind the magician’s hand during the earlier por¬ 
tion of the trick. The original card has been dex¬ 
terously “forced ” upon the person who is supposed 
to choose it; for this purpose the conjurer generally 
fixes upon a lady, whom he requests to take one card 
from several he holds. As she puts forth her hand, 
he, in an apparently unconscious manner, so moves 
the cards as to make her select the one he wishes to 
force. Sometimes he does not go to so much trouble, 
for the cards he holds may all be of the same suit 
and rank as the one concealed by the sword- 
handle ! 

Mechanical devices without number come at the 
call of the modern wizard, nor does he neglect the 
aid of natural magic, which so greatly assisted 
the spells of his necromantic ancestors. His “pro¬ 
perty” boxes are fitted with false bottoms, from 


which coins and other articles, seem to disappear, 
totally, or to be exchanged for others, and drawers 
that pull out full or empty at pleasure, on the prin¬ 
ciple of the well-known magic cigar-case. His 
ornamental tin^ covers have cunningly arranged 
mechanism within by which he oan induce the instan¬ 
taneous growth of flowers, etc., or take up articles 
by the action of a spring. 

Everything is abnormal, and there is no wearing 
of the heart upon the sleeve. The magic pistols 
vary from ordinary ones in that they do not fire that 
with which they are charged; the bottles and the 
bowls are transparent frauds that cannot be seen 
through; the portfolios havo greater capacity for 
overloading than a Gravesend steamer! 

Some magical boxes differ from those already 
named. The conjurer may use a nest of boxes, and, 
though the trick is simplicity itself, these afford great 
wonder to the uninitiated. The nest ‘ * a series of 
boxes fitting closely one within the otner; the lids 
are so made as to go on all at one time, though taken 
off one by one. The thaumaturgist having obtained 
possession of a marked coin by means of what is pro¬ 
fessionally known as a “ rattle-box,” passes behind 
the table where the “nost ” is standing, hidden from 
view by some article in front of it. He drops the 
coin into the centre box, pops all the lids on at once, 
and advancing with the nest, placos it into the hands 
of one of the company. He now commands the 
marked coin to pass from the first to tho second box 
(for at this stage of the trick the spectators imagine 
the nest to bo one box only), and requests some one 
to examine the first, which is found empty. The 
holder of tho second box now opens his and finds one 
inside it; he uncovers that, yet another, and so on, 
until he comes to the last, which, sure enough, con¬ 
tains the marked coin. "VVe have seen how the wizard 
ot the coin into the centro box of the nest, but we 
ave yet to learn how it was spirited away from the 
single box, whore it was distinctly heard to rattlo 
after it had passed into a stranger’s hand. Tho 
explanation oi the mystery is that the conjurer holds 
the box tilted upwards as the marked coin is placed 
within it, and the coin slides into his hand from tho 
back. Tho rattle is simulated by a piece of zinc 
inside the box. 

A little “hand-box,” in sizo and shape like the 
heel of a boot, is also worthy of notice. It is fastened 
to the palm by springs that clip the flesh, and it has 
an opening towards the fingers, at tho square end of 
the heel. This is used for “disappearing” a hand¬ 
kerchief, which is rolled up by the “professor” until 
it melts “ into thin air ; ” when the trick is over 
the box is disposed of in one of tho magician’s 
numerous pockets, or on tho servante . 

One pretty, and to most persons incomprehensible, 
trick is arranged by having a box, or stand, with a 
vase upon it. The wizard throws his ever-useful 
handkerchiof, or cloth, over this; then, withdrawing 
it immediately, a rose is seen within the vase, which 
—taking off the glass lid—he will possibly present in 
all its blushing beauty to some equally blushing 
rosebud of humanity in front. 

This is performed by having the back of the box 
(kept away from the spectators) open, and here the 
rose is attached to a curved wire attached to a spring. 
The back of the glass vase has also an aperture in it 
to admit the rose, which flies into position as the 
conjurer throws the handkerchief over the vase and 
releases the spring at the base of the hox. 
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SOME SCOTTISH CHAKACTEKISTICS. 


II. —CHARACTERISTICS OF SCOTTISH HUMOUR. 


T HE humour of any country really represents its 
human character, and it varies therefore in every 
nation with the character. The English, Irish, 
French, Spanish, and American have all varying 
shades of humour decidedly their own ; differences 
and resemblances, contrasts and likenesses. Humour 
is the outflowing of the human character; and such 
as the character iV~and that will vary from the influ¬ 
ence of temperament, scenery, and circumstance—so 
will the humour Be. The Scottish character has a 
kind of humour especially its own. 

Keticence is one very marked characteristic; a 
reserved sense—sometimes a kind of grim reserve; 
indeed, this pervades, more or less, all the manifesta¬ 
tions. 

tThus we read that ‘ ‘ a minister’s man,” one of a class 
* 6i whom, indeed, uritoy stories are told, was following 
the minister from the manse to the kirk one Sabbath 
afternoon, when, the minister glancing baoJfy per¬ 
ceived a smile on the face of his old attendant, v 
“ What makes you laugh, James ? It is unseemly. 
What is there to amuse you ?” 

“ Oh, nuething particular,” says James; “I was 
only thinking o’ something that happened this fore¬ 
noon.” 

“ W&ffc is that ? Tell me what it was.” 

“ W£$h minister, dinna be angry wi’ me ; but ye 
ken the congregation here are whiles no pleased to 
get auld sermons fra’ you, and, this morning, I got 
the better of the kirk session onv way.” 

“ And how was that, Jamie ? ” says the minister, 
“’Deed, sir, when we came out o’ the kirk this 
forenoon I kenned what they were thinking; and 
says I, * Eh, but you canna ca’ that an auld sermon 
this day, for it’s not abune sax weeks since you heard 
it last! ’ 99 ; 

Dr. was proceeding from the manse of 

D- to ^hUjrcli, to open a new place of worship. 

As.he passed slowly and gravely through the crowd 
gathered aboutf the doors, an elderly man, with the 
peculia?,.Jti®d of wig known in that district—fright, 
smooth^ and of a reddish brown— accosted him. 

“ Dopbr, if you please; I wish to speak jt<5 you.” 

“ We||, Duncan, says the venerable doctor—it 
was, fattier of the well-known Scottish 

minister cf our day—“ well, Duncan, can you 

not wait till after worship ? 9%/ 
fa “No, doctor, I must speak to you now, for it is a 
matter upon my conscience.” 

, “ Oh, since it is a matter of conscience, tell me 
vhat it is; but be brief, Duncan, for time passes.” 

“The matter is this, doctor. Ye see the clock 
ponder, on the face of the new church. Well, there 
is no clock really there; nothing but the face of a 
clock. There is no truth in it, but only once in the 
twelve hours. Now, it is in "my mind very wrong, 
and quite against my conscience, that there should be 
i lie on the lace of the house of the Lord.” 

“ Duncan, I will consider the point. But I am 


glad to see you looking so well; you are not young 
now; I remember you for many years; and what a 
fine head of hair you have still.” 

“Eh, doctor, you are joking now; it is long 
since I have had any hay*.” 

“Oh, Duncan, Duncan, are you going into the 
house of the Lord w^h a lie upon your head ? ” 

This, says the story, settled the question ; and the 
doctor heard no more qf the lie on the face of the 
clock. 

Grotesque and ludicrous, producing the effect of 
humour without being humorous—we have said this 
is often the characteristic of Scottish humour. At 
a time when many of the poor in Scotland had 
scarcely any notion of any food but oatmeal, a gen¬ 
tleman asked a boy one day if he did not tire of 
porridge. The boy looked up astonished, saying, 

“ Wad ye hae me no’ like my meat ? ” 

And so we read of a wee laddie interrogating his 
mother, 

“ Mither, will we hao tea tae our breakfast the 
morn ? ” 

“ Ay, laddie, if we’re spared.” 

“ And if we’re no spared, mither, will we only hae 
parritch ? ” 

The story is well known of tho old lady who shared 
the strong prejudices against the organ in divine 
service. One was, however, erected in her kirk; it 
was tho first she had ever seen or heard, and she 
was asked hor opinion of it after the first perform¬ 
ance, and she replied, “It’s a very bonny kist (chest) 
o’ whistles; but oh, sirs, it’s an awfu’ way of spend¬ 
ing the Sabbath day! ” At a church in Edinburgh, 
where, after a considerable strife, an organ was 
erected, it was discovered one Sabbath morning 
that it could not be used, and the beadle appeared 
before the reverend doctor, the pastor of the congre¬ 
gation, just as he was going into the pulpit, saying, 
sidy—he had always been opposed to the innovation, 
—“Doctor, yon creature of an ourgan has gi’en up 
the ghaist althegither the day ! ” 

The best humour of Scotland is of a very sly and 
subtle kind. Even the best humour of Burns is often 
of this order. The Waverley novels, overflowing 
with, every variety of Scottish humour, have many 
illustrations of this; the answers of Edie Ochiltree, 
for instance, in his examination before the magistrate, 
Bailie Littlejohn. The old blue-gown’s fencings of 
speech are all in this play of unconscious subtlety: 

“ Can you tell me now, bailie, you that under¬ 
stand the law, what gude will it do me to answer 
ony of your questions? ” 

“ Good! no good, certainly, my friend, except that 
giving a true account of yourself, if you are innocent, 
may entitle me to set you at liberty.” 

“But it seems mair reasonable to me now that 
you, bailie, or anybody that has onything to say 
against me, should prove mv guilt, and not be bidding 
me to prove my innoeenoe. 
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“ I don’t sit here, answered the magistrate, “ to 
dispute points of law with you. I ask you, if you 
choose to answer my question, whether you were at 
Ringan Arkwood, the forester’s, on the day I hare 
specified ? ” 

“ Really, sir, I dinna feel myself called on to 
remember,” replied the bedesman. 

4 ‘Or whether in the course of that day or night 
you saw Steven or Steenie Mucklebacket ? You 
know him, I suppose?” 

“ Oh, brawlie did 1 ken Steenie, puir fallow,” 
replied the prisoner, “but I canna condescend on 
ony particular time I havo seen him lately.” 

“ Were you in the ruins of St. Ruth any time in 
the course of that evening? ” 

“ Bailie Littlejohn,” said the mendicant, “ if it be 
your honour’s pleasure, we’ll cut a long tale short, 
and I’ll just tell you I’m no minded to answer ony 
o’ thae questions. I’m ower auld a traveller to let 
my tonguo bring me into trouble.” 

“Write down,” said the magistrate, “that ho 
declines to answer all interrogatories, in respect 
that by telling the truth he might be brought to 
trouble.” 

“Na, na,” said Ochiltree. “I’ll no hae that set 
down as ony part o’ my answer; but I just meant to 
say, that in all my memory and practice I never saw 
ony gude come o’ answering idle questions.” 

“ Write down,” said the bailie, “ that, being 
acquainted with judicial interrogatories by long 
practice, and having sustained injury by answering 
questions put to him on such occasions, the declarant 
refuses—” 

“ Na, na, bailie,” reiterated Edio, “ye are not to 
come in on me that gait either.” 

This conversation 'well illustrates that peasant 
phase of Scottish humour, simple yet shrewd, which 
has received the well-known epithet of canny. 

Perhaps this is tho faculty which gives that fine 
power of repelling an assault by some keen, efficient 
reply, sometimos delicate and sometimes coarse, as 
the case may bo, but quite equal to the end. We 
have heard of a Scotchwoman who had accompanied 
her mistress to Ireland, who, being joered by an 
Irishman on her unmarried condition, roplied, in tho 
prodestinarian phraseology very peculiar to her 
class, “I’m truly thankful that a man was na 
ordainit to me, for maybe he might have been like 
yoursel’.” 

Indeed, this cautious and canny slowness of cha¬ 
racter is enjoined in a ■well-known Scottish proverb, 
“ Naething should be done in haste but gripping 
fleas ; ” concerning which Motherwell, in his intro¬ 
duction to Henderson’s “ Proverbs of Scotland,” tolls 
a humorous anecdote. An indefatigable collector of 
rusty old saws was in the habit of jotting down any 
saying new to him on the back of cards, letters, etc. 
On one occasion ho had an altercation with a stranger 
at a friend’s house. The quarrel, becoming warm, 
ended by Motherwell’s friend excitedly handing the 
other, as he thought, his card. On the gentleman 
preparing to vindicate his honour, as he thought, 
next morning, it occurred to him to learn the name 
of his antagonist. On looking at the card he found 
no name, but in place of it, traced in good legible 
characters, “ Naething should be done in a hurry but 
catching fleas.” The effect of this is said to have 
been irresistible, and the result an immediate recon¬ 
ciliation, * /J v , 

A droll kind of slo^y movement of character giyes 


a hint of a good deal of the humour. It is recorded 
by Chambers and other Scottish historians that, when 
Mrs. Siddons was in Edinburgh, on the occasion of 
her first appearance, the audience had been, to 
English notions, singularly undemonstrative of their 
approbation. Yet during one scene the whole house 
was held entirely spellbound and breathless, whezj 
there was heard distinctly from the pit a voice from 
some canny, cautious Scotch critic, “Yon was no’ 
that bad ; ” and at that word the whole house burst 
forth into a perfect tumult and uproar of applause," 
A lady of rank, a very dear friond of the writer, 
herself a Scotchwoman of a very old family, usually 
goes into the housekeeper’s room every morning to 
give her directions for the day to her housekeeper, 
a daughter of Aberdeen. Our friond has a con¬ 
siderable play of humour and fun, and she has told 
us how, more than once, after some humorous re¬ 
mark, on the day following her housekeeper will 
say to her, “Yon was a very humoursome thing 
ye’re leddyship was saying yesterday.” It had taken 
twenty-four hours for the saying fairly to work in 
the mind. It was like the Scotchman’s criticism in 
the theatre, “Yon was no’ that bad! ” 

It is no doubt owing to this queer slowness in 
tho character that we have among Scottish anoedotes 
so many of the ludicrous, which aro not humorous. 
Dr. Rogers, in his collection, gives an instance of 
grotesquo stupidity in a magistrate. A bailie of the 
Gorbals, Glasgow, was noted for the simplicity of 
his manners on the bench. A youth was charged 
before his tribunal with abstracting a handkerchief 
from a gentleman’s pocket. The indictment being 
read, the bailie, addrossing tho prisoner, remarked, 
“I hae na dootye did the deed, for I had a handker¬ 
chief ta’en oot o’ my ain pouch-pocket this vera 
week.” The same magisterial logician was, on 
another occasion, seated on the bench whon a case 
of serious assault was brought forward by the public 
prosecutor. Struck by the poworful phraseology of 
the indictment, the bailie proceeded to say, “For 
this malicious crime you aro fined half-a-guinea.” 
The assessor remarked that the case had not yet 
been proven. “ Then,” said the magistrate, “we’ll 
just make the fine live shillings.” But wo have 
many analogies to this worthy among tho magis¬ 
trates of England. 

The humour of some stories noods some little 
knowledge to apprehend tho altogether unconscious 
humour which comes out from the narrator. It has 
been said, that of all the sciences, it is a difficult task 
to make a Highlander comprehend the* value of 
mineralogy; there is some sense in astronomy, it 
means the guidance of the stars in aid of navigation ; 
thero is sense in chemistry, it is connected with dyeing, 
and other arts; but “ chopping off bits of the rocks,” 
that is a mystery. 

A shepherd was sitting in a Highland inn, and he 
communicated to another his experiences with “ one 
of they mad Englishmen.” 

“ There was one,” said he, “ who gave me his bag. 
to carry, by a short cut, across the hills to his inn, ^ 
while he took the other road. Eh ! it was dreadfully 
heavy, and, when I got out of his sight, I determined 
to see what was in it, for I wondered at t fie unco’ 
weight of the thing; and, man ! it’s no use for you to 
guess what was in that bag, for ye’d ne’er find out, 
It was stones.” 

“ Stones,” said his companion, opening his eyes, 
“stones!’* * , ^ 
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“ Ay, just stones.” 

“Well, that beats all I ever knew or heard of 
them. And did you carry it ? ” 

“Carry it! Man, do ye think 1 was as mad as 
himself? Nae! Nae! I emptied them all out, but 
I filed the bag again from the cairn uear the house, 
and I gave him good measure for his money.” 

And yet Hugh Miller was a Scotchman! 

It has sometimes appeared to us that old Scotland 
furnishes a greater variety of humour in the character 
than any other region of which wo have heard; 
there is a greater originality, and there is less same¬ 
ness. Sir Walter Scott knew this, and he studied 
this variety, and originality in variety, so as to 
bring it out in the many characters he portrays. 
Baft Jock Amos is a character of whom many stories 
are told. 

“John,” said idle minister to him one day—“John, 
can you repeat the Fourth Commandment ? I hope 
you can—whibhds the Fourth Commandment ? ” 

“I dare say, Mr. Boston, it’ll be the ane after the 
third.” 

“ Can you repeat it ? ” 

“ I’m no sure about it. I ken it has some wheeram 
by the rest.” 

Mr. Boston repeated it. Ho had found John 
working with a knife on the Sabbath day. He tried 
to show him liis error, but John whittled on. 

“ But, John, why won’t you rather come to church, 
John? What is the reason you never come to 
church?” 

“Because you never preach on the text 1 want you 
to preach on.” 

“ What text would you have me to preach on ? ” 

“On the nine-and-twenty knives that came back 
from Babylon.” 

“ I never heard of them before! ” 

“ It is a sign you never read your Bible. Ha, ha, 
ha, Mr. Boston! sic fool, sic minister.” 

But Mr. Boston went away and searched long and 
hard for John’s text, and sure enough he found the 
record in Ezra i. 9 ; though he still wondered greatly 
at the acuteness of the fool, considering the subject 
on which he had been reproving him. But this story 
became the foundation of a provorb, “ The mair fool 
are ye, as Jock Amos said to the minister.” It was 
to this same Jock Amos an old wife said one day, 

“John, how auld will ye be?” They had been 
talking of their ages. 

“Oh, I dinna ken,” said John. “It would tak a 
wiser head than mino to tell ye that.” 

“It is unco’ queer that ye dinna ken how auld you 
are,” returned she. 

“I ken weel enough how auld I am,” said John, 
“ but I dinnaken how auld I’ll be.” 

A good deal of the humour is just in the shrewd 
simplicity of a reply. A London tourist met a young 
woman going to the kirk, and, as was not unusual, 
she was carrying her boots in her hand and trudging 
along barefoot. 

“ My girl,” said he; “is it customary for all the 
people in thesfe parts to go barefoot?” 

“Pairtly they do,” said the girl, “and pairtly 
they mind their own business.” 

In the town of Falkirk there lived a very notorious 
infidel who gloried in his profanity. On one occasion 
he was denouncing the absurdity of the doctrine of 
original sin; and the beadle of the parish, perhaps, 
thought himself bound officially to put in his word, 
although the other was socially his superior. 


“Mr. H.,” said he, “it seems to me that you 
needna fash (trouble^ yoursel’ about original sin, for 
to my certain knowledge you have as much akwal 
(actual) sin as will do your business.” 

The humour of the Scotchman does not always 
seem to wear the most amiable complexion. Some 
one remarked to an Aberdonian, “ It’s a fine day.” 

“ Fa’s (who’s) finding faut wi’ the day ? ” was the 
very civil reply. “Ye wad pick a quarrel wi’ a 
steen (stone) wa! ” 

The humours of the religious character are among 
the most noticeable. To some English readers the 
phraseology may be amusing from its quaintness, 
but let them remember that it is used with the most 
solemn reverence. A Scotchman would be equally 
amused with the seeming irreverence of “Jessica’s 
First Prayer,” or with the words of the worthy 
English soldier, who, in his prayer at the opening of 
Mrs. Daniell’s Home, at Aldershot, said, “ Lord, Thou 
knowest what a fix the poor soldier was in before 
this hero blessed place was built.” Stories are told 
of a Mr. James Lockhart, of the Salt Market, in 
Glasgow, who was a good specimen of the old- 
fashioned morality of bygone timos. One day a coun¬ 
try girl came into his shop to buy a pair of garters. 
Having asked the price, Mr. Lockhart told her they 
were fourpenco. The girl said, “ I will not give you a 
farthing more than threepence for them.” “Weel, 
lassie, you’ll not get them,” repliod the shopkeeper. 
Shortly afterwards the girl returned and said, “ I’ll 
noo gie yo fourpenco.” “Gang awa, lassie; gang 
awa,” replied Mr. Lockhart, “and no tell lies.” 
An anecdote is told of another worthy tradesman, 
a near neighbour of tho above, which illustrates 
the high principle and simple manners of ono 
who lived when profane swearing was too com¬ 
mon. One day a woman came into tho Bhop of this 
person (his son became a magistrate of tho city). 
She asked the price of his goods, and hearing the 
cost, she cried out at tho top of her voice, “ Lord 
preserve us ! ” which words were no sooner ejaculated 
than the good religious man touched her very gently 
on the arm, and, with a look of kindness, said to her, 
“ It is very good always to pray.” “ Was I pray¬ 
ing, sir?” askod the woman. “Indeed you were ; 
but you might do so more reverently.” 

The Ettrick Shepherd, in his “ Shepherd’s Calen¬ 
dar,” refers to the religious character of tho shepherds 
of Scotland in his day, as a class, in his experience ; 
he says it was scarcely possible that he could be other 
than a religious character, feeling himself to be a 
dependent creature, compelled to hold convorse with 
the cloud and tho storm, on the misty mountain and 
the dark waste, in the whirling drift and the over¬ 
whelming thaw ; amid the voices and sounds that 
are only heard in the howling cliff and the solitary 
dell. “Among the shepherds,” says the Ettrick 
Shepherd, “the antiquated but delightful exercise of 
family worship was nover neglected;” always gone 
about with decency and decorum ; but, he continues, 
“ formality being a thing despised, there are no com¬ 
positions, that I ever heard, so truly original as thoso 
prayers occasionally are; sometimes for rude eloquence 
and pathos, at other times for an indescribable 
sort of pomp, and, not unfrequently, for a plain 
and somewhat unbecoming familiarity.” He gives 
some illustrations quite justifying this description 
from some with whom he had himself served 
and herded. One of the most notable men 
for this sort of family eloquence, he thought, was a 
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certain Adam Scott, in Upper Dalgleish. Thus he 
prayed for a son who seemed thoughtless: “ For 
Thy mercy’s sake— for the sake of Thy poor sinfu’ 
servants that are now addressing Thee in their ain 
shilly shally-way, and for the sake o’ raair than we 
dare weel name to Thee, hae mercy on Hob. Ye ken 
fu’ weel he is a wild, mischievous callant, and thinks 
nae mair o’ committing sin than a dog does o’ licking 
a dish; but put Thy hook in his nose, and Thy bridle 
in his gab, and gar him come back to Thee wi’ a jerk 
that her 11 no forget the longest day he has to leeve.” 
He prayed for another son away from home : “ Dinna 
forget poor Jamie, wha’s far awa’ frae us the nicht. 
Keep Thy arm o’ power about him; and oh, I wish 
ye wad endow him wi’ a little spunk and smeddum to 
act for himself. For if ye dinna, he’ll be but a 
bauckle (an old shoe) in this world and a backsitter 
in theneist.” Another time, when the first Napoleon 
was filling Europe with alarm, he prayed : “ Bring 
down the tyrant and his lang nob, for he has done 
muckle ill tho year, and gie him a cup o’ Thy wrath, 
and gin he winna take that, gie him kelty (two 
cups).” Hogg heard a relation of his own, a worthy 
old shepherd, pray as follows on the day on which lie 
buried his only son : “ Thou hast seen meet in Thy wise 
Providence to remove tho staff out of my right hand 
at the very time when, to us poor sand-blind mortals, 
it appeared that I stood maist in need o’t. But oh, ee 
was a sicker (such) ane and a sure ane, and a dear 
ane to my heart! And how I’ll climb the steep hill 
o’ auld age and sorrow without it Thou mayst ken, 
but I dinna.” Another time he prayed during a 
severe and long-lying storm of snow, “ Is the white- 
noss of desolation to lie still on the mountains o’ our 
land for ever ? Is the earthly hopes o’ Thy servants 
to perish frae the face o’ the earth ? The flocks on 
a thousand hills are Thino, and their lives or deaths 


wad be naething to iuee—thou wad be neither richer 
nor poorer, but it is a great matter to us. Have 
pity, then, on the lives of Thy creatures, for beast 
and body are a’ Thy handiwork, and send us the 
little wee cludd out o’ the sea like a man’s hand, to 
spread and darken,^nd pour and flash, till the green 
gladsome face o’ nature aince mair appear.” Bead¬ 
ing the story of Goliath and David at family prayer, 
his prayer, as was often the case, became a com¬ 
mentary : “And when our besetting sins come 
bragging and blowstering upon us, like Goli o’ 
Gath, oh, enable us to fling off the airmer and hairn- 
ishing o’ the law, whilk we haena proved, and whup 
up the simple sling o’ the gospel, and nail the smooth 
stanes o’ redeeming grace into their foreheads.” 

The Waverley novels constitute the most compre¬ 
hensive compendium of Scotch humour of every kind 
and variety. The characters are living embodiments 
of the humour of the nation, especially in that fea¬ 
ture we have indicated, its imperturbable unconscious¬ 
ness. King Jamie and “ Gingling Geordio,” or George 
Heriot and Andrew Fairservice, and Bichie Mone- 
plies, and crowds besides, all fulfil this droll uncon¬ 
sciousness. They say tho most pleasant and unex¬ 
pectedly odd things, which make the reader’s sides 
ache with laughing, and themselves see nothing in 
what they .say to provoke a smile. A minister called 
to console a poor widow who had just lost her hus¬ 
band, Jock Dunn, a thriftless rascal, who only lived 
to eat and drink the hard-won earnings of his patient 
wife, Jeanie. “ Providence in His mercy,” said the 
minister, “ has seen fit to take awa’ tho head of yer 
house, Jeanie, lass.” To this the bereaved wife 
philosophically replied, “Oh, hook aye, but, thank 
gudeness, Frovidenoo, in His mercy, has ta’en awa’ 
the stommack tae! ” There is a deal of quiet 
j philosophy in Scotch humour. 


THE TROUBLES OF A CHINAMAN. 

BY JULES VERNE. 

CIIUTER VII.—STRANGE PREPARATIONS* 

H OWEVER much it might please William Under similar circumstances a Frenchman or an 
Biddulph to see things in a rose-coloured light, Englishman would have resigned himself forthwith 
there was no doubt that the capital of the Centenarian to the prospect of a life of labour; a Celestial sees 
was seriously threatened with the loss of two hundred things in quite a different light, and almost as a 
thousand dollars. There was no mistake about Kin- matter of course resorts to a voluntary death as the 
Fo’s intention to put an end to himself; he could not easiest mode of escaping his difficulties. Kin-Fo 
see tho least good in continuing in poverty an exist- was a true Chinaman in this respect, 
ence which riches did not suffice to relieve of weari- The courage of the Chinese is merely passive, but 
ness and ennui. such as it is, it is developed in a remarkable way. 

The letter which had been so long delayed in its His indifference to death is quite extraordinary. In 
delivery had announced that the Central Bank of sickness he is never unnerved ; and a criminal, as he 
California had stopped payment. Here it was that passes under the hands of the executioner, will 
the whole bulk of Kin-Fo’s property had been exhibit no signs of fear. The frequent public execu- 
invested; the intelligence seemed authoritative, and tions, and the horrible tortures included in their 
would soon be confirmed by the papers, and the fact penal code, have long familiarised the subjects of the 
of his ruin would quickly be known. Beyond what Celestial Empire with the idea of renouncing life 
property was locked up in the bank, he had next to without regret. 

nothing in the world; he might sell his house at Hence it is not surprising that, the approach of 
6hang-Hai, but the proceeds would be utterly inade- death should be an ordinary topic of conversation, 
quate to maintain him. The money which he had in The worship of ancestors is universal, and in the 
hand he had now expended in the payment of the meanest hovel, no less than in the most spacious 
premium of his life-policy, and although he had a mansion, there is always a kind of domestic sanctuary 
few shares in the Tien-Tsin Steamship Company, wherein are deposited the relics of the departed^ in 
they would barely realise enough to pay his out- whose honour a festival is duly observed in the 
standing liabilities. second month. % * 
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*' In the same Store where infants* cradles and wed* 
ding outfits are displayed for sale a variety of coffins 
is always to be found—“ births, marriages, and 
deaths* * supplying their demands at one common 
centre. Indeed, the purchase and possession of a 


coffin m,ay be described as a nine qua non to u Chi nose 
of the present day ; no house is considorod to be 
furnished without its coffin, which is not unfre- 
quently presented by a son to a father as an appro¬ 
priate token of the sincerest filial affection; it is 
deposited in the sanctuary, where it is periodically 
renovated and adorned, and even after it has received 
its consignment of mortal remains, it is often pre¬ 
served for years with pious care. Altogether, respect 
for the dead is a fundamental element in the religious 
faith of the Chinese, and it must be owned that it 
contributes largely to the maintenance of family 
concord. 

Kin-Fo*s temperament, cool and averse to excit¬ 
ability, especially predisposed him to face the thought 
of death without flinching, fie had made provision 
for the only two individuals for whom he was con¬ 
scious of any affection, and now had nothing more to 
do but to carry out the intention he had formed; 
and to this he proceeded without any conception of 
committing a crime, but under the most solid convic¬ 
tion #mt he was doing a perfectly legitimate act. 


His mind was fully made up \ no one, not even Wang, 
with all his influence, would be able to shake his 
determination ; not that Wang had any suspicion of 
his pupil*s design, nor had Soon observed anything 
to make him guess what was on his master's mind, 
except that he had noticed that a sin¬ 
gular indulgence had been shown to 
his blunders, and that, however much 
he might have deserved chastisement, 
his pigtail had been left without fur¬ 
ther mutilation. 

A popular Chinese proverb says, 
“To get true happiness on earth you 
should live in Canton and die at Lai- 
Choo;** the simple explanation being 
that at Canton the appliances of luxury 
are most readily obtained, while Lai- 
Choo does a large trade in coffins. It 
was now long since Kin-Fo had sent 
an order to Lai-Choo, and thence had 
procured a coffin, which was quite a 
masterpiece of its kind. Its arrival at 
Shang-Ilai excited not the least sur¬ 
prise ; it was duly placed in the ap¬ 
pointed chamber ; from time to time it 
was polished with wax, and left to await 
the hour when Kin-Fo’s demise should 
bring it into requisition. At the same 
time that he bought the coffin, he 
bought a white cock, which was to be 
incarnated with the evil spirits that 
would otherwise hover around and ob¬ 
struct the happy passage of the seven 
elements of the soul. 

The more possession of the coffin, 
however, did not quito satisfy Kin-Fo’s 
mind. He felt it his duty to draw out 
mi elaborate programme for his funeral 
obsequies, and it will be seen that ho 
by no means exhibited the same indif- 
iorence to the details which belonged to 
the affairs of death as he affected 
towards the interests of life. 

Taking a large sheet of what is gene¬ 
rally known as “ rice paper,** although 
rice forms no ingredient in its manu¬ 
facture, ho proceeded to write down 
his instructions. 

After giving his house at Shang-Hai to the 
young widow, and bequeathing to Wang a portrait 
of the Tai-Ping Emperor, legacies which they were 
to enjoy in addition to the benefit accruing to them 
from the assurance in the Centenarian, Kin-Fo went 
at once to the directions for his interment. 

At the head of the cortege , in the place of relatives, 
of whom he had none, there was to be a number of 
friends, all dressed in white, the Chinese emblem of 
mourning. The streets, as far as the tomb, which 
was already erected in the suburbs of the town, were 
to be lined by a double row of attendants carrying 
either blue parasols, halberds, or silk screens, some 
of them bearing placards on which were inscribed 
the details of the ceremony; these were all to wear 
black tunics with white waistbands, and felt hats 
with red aigrettes. Behind the first group of friends 
a herald was to march dressed in red from head to 
foot, and beating a gong; he was to be foUpwed by 
a portrait of the deceased I?in4?o himself bernpin a 
richly decorated shrine.^Neit in order was another 
group of friends, who$p duty itu would be to fall' 
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fainting at regular intervals upon cushions carried 
ready to receive them; this group was to be succeeded 
by another, consisting entirely of young people, who 
would be protected by a blue and gold canopy, and 
whose task it was to scatter fragments-of white paper, 
each perforated with a hole designed as an outlet by 
which any evil spirit might escape that was likely 
otherwise to join the procession. 

Then was to come the catafalque. This was to be 
an enormous palanquin hung with violet silk, em¬ 
broidered all over with gold dragons and supported 
by fifty bearers; on either side were to be two rows 
of priests, arrayed in grey, red, and yellow chasubles ; 
the recitations of their prayers were to alternate witli 
the mingled roar of clarionets, gongs, and huge 
trumpets. Finally, an array of mourning coaches, 
draped in white, would bring up the rear. 

Kin-Fo was quite aware that the directions he was 
giving could only be carried out by the exhaustion of 
all his little remnant of property, but he was doing 
nothing that tho Chinese would think 
in the least extraordinry; such spec¬ 
tacles are by no means unfrequent in 
the thoroughfares of Canton, Shang- 
Hai, and Peking, where the people 
regard them only as the natural ho¬ 
mage due to the dead. The day upon 
which Kin-Fo had ultimately settled to 
take his farewell of life was the 1st of 
May. In the course of the afternoon a 
letter arrived from La-oo. The young 
widow placed at his disposal whatever 
little fortuno she possessed; his wealth, 
she protested, was nothing to her; for 
him her affection was unchanged, un¬ 
changeable ; why should they not bo 
content with modest means; why should 
they not still be happy ? 

But Kin-Fo saw T nothing to shake 
his resolution. “She will reap the 
benefit of my death,” he said. 

He had yet to settle the precise means 
of his death. To this point he began 
now to devote his attention, indulging 
the hope that he might find in the cir¬ 
cumstances of his departure from the 
world an emotion that ho had failed to 
derive from his experiences in it. | 

Within the precincts of tho yamen - 
were four pretty little kiosks, or pavi- | 
lions, all decorated with that fantastic j 
skill that is so exclusive ^ gift of the i 
Chinese artisan. Their names were I 
significant: there was the kiosk of 
Happiness, into which Kin-Fo persist¬ 
ently refused to enter; the kiosk of 
Fortune, for which he avowed the su- 
premest contempt; the kiosk of Plea¬ 
sure, for which he had no taste; tho 
fourth was the kiosk of Long Life. 

Thus far did Kin-Fo resolve—he 
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He reviewed these various devices only to reject them 
all; to himself they all alike appeared brutal; to 
Ids attendants they would be utterly revolting. A 
few grains of opium, mixed with poison subtle but 
sure, would carry him painlessly out of the wcforld. 
The choice was soon made. 

As the sun began to sink towards the west, and 
Kin-Fo realised that he had now only a few hours 
to live, he determined to go out, and to take a last 
walk upon the plain of Shang-Hai, along the bank 
of the Wang-Pow, where he had often sauntered 
listlessly in the seasons of his ennui . He had not 
seen Wang all day, and did not catch sight of him 
anywhere as he left the yamen. 

Very slowly he traversed the English territory, 
crossed the bridgo over the creek, and entering the 
French quarter, kept on till ho came to the quay 
facing the native harbour. Thence, following the 
city wall as far as the Roman Catholic cathedral in 
the southern suburb, ho turned to tho right, and took 




would go that night to tho pavilion a rorsa taxkaiwrv 

of Long Life, and would be found 

there on the following morning —• happy in tho the road leading to the pagoda of Loung-Hpo. 
sleep of death. There still remained the decision to Here he found himself in the open country, on an 
be arrived at—by what method should he die? extensive marshy plain that stretched far away to 
Should he rip open his stomach like a Japanese? the wooded heights that bounded the valley of tho 
should he strangle himself w,ith a silk girdle like a Min. The soil for. the most part was given up to 
mandarin? Should he Jb&d- a, vein m he reclined in the cultivation of rice, except where it was broken 
a perfumed bath, like the Ifomau epicure of old ? by canals direct from the sea, or where some miser- 
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able reed huts, with floorer of yellow mud, were 
surrounded by patches of com just raised above the 
level of the water. A number of dogs, white goats, 
geese, and ducks rarely failed to start off in alarm at 
the approach of a traveller along the narrow paths. 

To the eye of a stranger the aspect of the country, 
cultivated highly though it is, would be decidedly 
repulsive. Ail the plains around the cities of China 
are like a vast cemetery, and on this plain there were 
coffins literally by hundreds strewing the ground. 
As well as mounds of earth showing where interments 
had been made, there were whole pyramids rising 
one above another, like the scaffolding in a dockyard. 
It is alleged that it is forbidden to bury any of these 
while the existing dynasty occupies the throne, but 
whether or not this be so, there they are, lying in 
tiers, some elaborately painted, some altogether 
plain and unpretending ; some fresh and bright, 
some crumbling to dust; but all awaiting ap¬ 
parently for years the rites of sepulture. 

Quite familiar with the strange spectacle, Kin-Fo 
did not look much about him, otherwise his attention 
could hardly havo failed in being arrested by two 
men, dressed as Europeans, who had been following 
him ever since ho left the yamen. They were 
apparently bent on koeping him in sight, walking a 
little distance behind him and regulating their pace 
precisely according to his. Occasionally they ex¬ 
changed a few words, and were evidently spies 
engaged to watch his proceedings. Both of them 
under thirty years of ago, they were strong and agile, 
firm of limb and keen of eye, and were careful 
not for a moment to let him escape their observation. 
When, after walking noarly three miles, Kin-Fo 
began to retrace his steps, they likewise turned and 
followed like bloodhounds on a track. 

''Meeting several miserable-looking beggars, Kin- 
Fo gaye them some trifling alms; and a little farther 
on he cam© across some of the native Christian 
women who had been trained by the French Sisters 
of Charity, each of them carrying a basket on her 
hack in which to put any child that might be found 
abandoned in the streets, and to convey it to a found¬ 
ling-home. These Women have gained for themselves 
the nickname of “ rag-pickers; ” and, truly, what 
they gather from the byways of the city are often 
little to be distinguished from bundles of rags. Kin- 
Fo emptied his purse into their hands. The spies 
glanced at each other with a look of surprise at an 
act so entirely contrary to the habits of the Chinese. 
Only an unusual state of mind could result in so un¬ 
usual an action on the part of a Celestial. 

It was growing dusk when he reached the quay, 
but the floating population had not gone to rest; 
shouts and songs were resounding through the air, 
and he paused a few* moments; it struck him that it 
would be curious to listen to that last song he should 
ever hear on earth. 

A young Tankadere who was taking her sampan 
across the dark waters of the Wang-Fow began to 
sing,—• 

“ I deck my boat with a thousand flowers, 

Counting the hours ; 

My prayers to the blue-god ever rise 

* ^ fljfcneward to turn my lover’s eyes ; 

* u , f^y soul impassion’d ever cries, 

Will he come to-morrow ? ” 

“To-morrow!” thought Kin-Fo to himself; 

‘ where shall I be to-morrow ? ” 
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41 I know not what land of cold or drought 

His steps havo sought; * A 

Rpaming beyond old China’s wall 
Heedless what perils may befall; 

Ah ! could he hear my heart-sick call— 

He would come to-morrow. 

To seek for wealth, oh, why didst thou stay 
Far, far away ? 

Why dost thou tarry ? the months glide by, 

Waiteth the priest the bands to tie, ' ^ 

Phoenix* to pheenix ever nigh ; 

Come, oh come to-morrow ! ” 

The voice died away in the distance, and Kin-Fo 
began to reflect; although he acknowledged to him¬ 
self that riches are not everything in the world, he 
adhered to his view that the world is not worth 
having without them. 

In another half-hour he had reached his home, and 
the spies were obliged to relinquish their watch over 
his movements, He directed his way quietly and 
unobserved to the pavilion of Long Life ; opening the 
door quickly, lie closed it as quickly behind him, and 
found himsolf in a little chamber entirely without 
light, until lie put a match to a lamp with a ground 
glass shade that stood ready for use. Closo at hand 
was a table formed of a solid slab of jade, and on this 
there was a box alroady provided with opium, and 
with several of the deadliest poisons. 

JTaking a few grains of the opium, he put them 
into the ordinary red clay pipe, and prepared to 
smoke. 

“And now,” he said; “ now for the sloep from 
which I am never more to wake ! ” 

Suddenly he dashed the pipe to the ground. 

“ No, no, no ! ” he cried ; “ I nm not going to die in 
this way without a sense of emotion. Emotion I 
want, and I mean to have it! To die in this way ! 
Out of the question ! ” 

He unlocked the door of the kiosk of Long Life, 
and hurried off to Wang’s apartment. 

* Two phumixea, u common emblem of marriajjo in china. 


larieiies. 

Publications of the Year.— Whatever may be said 
about “badness of trade” and stagnation in business, litera¬ 
ture, or production in literature, holds the even ten our of its 
way ; nay, even increased vigour would seem to be manifested in 
providing us with food and culture for the mind. These reflec¬ 
tions come to us from a consideration of the analytical summary 
of works issued during 1879. Comparing the yield with 
that of 1878, wo find that the total of books issued during the 
year is 5,834 against 5,314 in 1878. Of these, 4,294 are new 
bopks, 8,730 being the number of new books chronicled for 1878 ; 
of new editions there are 1,540 as against 1,584 new editions in 

1878. The various classes show comparatively as follows, new 
books and new editions together :—Divinity is forty per cent, 
in advance of last year in point of numbers ; education has the 
same increase ; fiction and juvenile works are about on a par with 
those of 1878; law, jurisprudence, etc., have afforded about 
twenty per cent, more books in 1879 than in 1878 ; political 
alid practical matters, art and illustrated books, about half as 
many again as the preceding year; geographical research, 
travels, history, etc., snow a large increase; as against prac¬ 
tical treatises, poetry and the drama are not so well represented, 
being fewer by some sixty or seventy books; of the rest wo may 
say that about the average increase is kept up. . The pro¬ 
portion of new books as compared with new editions is, in 

1879, much greater than in 1878. In 1879 the new books are 
not far from three, times the number of the new editions ; in 
1878 the new books~were ab^#&pnd a half times as many as 
the new 
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squire, on hearing his name, uttered an exclamation 
of impatience and surprise. 

. NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. <• &11 the fellow to go away again,” he said. “I 

chapter XVII1.-A night op alarm. w0 „? He® ha^oome all the way from England,” the 

Such wat'ry orbicios young boys do blow servant answered, respectfully. ** 

out from their soapy shells. << He may go all the way back again, 

• . Fletcher . squire. * 

D R. KALTMANN and his guest had just finished The man lingered, unable to conceive that such a 
dinner when Michael, was announced. The dismissal could really be intended. 

No. 1472 .—tMarch w *9* \ . . , . . * ?wcb om reast, 
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Who is he ? ” Dr. Kaltmann asked. 

“ One of my country-bumpkins, that’s all,” was 
the indignant answer. 

“ What does he want ? ” 

“I don’t know—nor care. They always want 
something, those fellows. Tell him to go.” 

“ Not so,” the dodtor answered. “ 1 will look on 
him first, and have a chatter with him. We are not 
such outer barbarians here as to send away a stranger 
from our courts when he has travelled all the way 
from England to see us, or to see ono of our guests. 
Let him have some dinner, and then, if you may not 
see him I will. What was that name you called him 
—Bumpkin ? That means little tree — Baumchen . 
I must see youv little tree; an example, I presume, 
of your Bauer folk.” 

“You can do as you like with your trees and 
bowers,” said Mr. Neville, “ as long as you let me 
alone, but I wish ho had stayed at home.” 

Michael was very well entertained that evening. 
He had some supper by himself, and then Dr. Kalt- 
maim sent for him into his study. The doctor had 
expected to see a peasant in a smockfoock—a blouse, 
as he called it—and was surprised at Michael’s intel¬ 
ligent manner and genteel appearance. He had 
heard that there was not much education in England 
except among the aristocracy, and supposed that 
every one who cultivated the ground must be more or 
less boorish and ignorant. Ho had anticipated some 
amusement from Michael’s peculiarities. Michael, 
on the other hand, was delighted to find himself in 
the company of one so highly scientific as Dr. Kalt- 
man was supposed to be. He had been told a great 
deal about him by the butler, while at supper, and 
had inspected some of the mechanical curiosities with 
which the hall was furnished. There was a skeleton 
in the study where Dr. Kaltmann received him, to 
which a set of wires had been attached, communicat¬ 
ing with a galvanic battery, to make it “ look 
alive,” as the doctor expressed it. Electricity, lie 
said, was the principle of life; he should make 
further advancos with it by-and-by. Meantime, 
when he set his battery power to work, the skeleton 
shook at some of its joints; though it was not 
very much like life so far. There was also an 
orrery, and a telescope, and an air-pump, and 
other pieces of apparatus, to say nothing of the 
parabolic ourves upon the walls, which looked very 
imposing. Michael soon informed the doctor that he 
was himself a votary of science, and manifested so 
great an interest in everything that he saw around 
him that Dr. Kaltmann shook hands with him three 
times in less than half an hour, and took him at last 
into the “ meat saloon,” where Mr. Neville-Thornton 
still lingered over his coffee. 

The squire was obliged to be civil to him then; 
and as ho listened to the conversation between 
Michael and his host, carried on in English under 
difficulties, with a few words in German from Michael 
now and then, he found so much entertainment that 
he quite recovered his temper, and began to feel 
almost glad that Michael had arrived. He neod not 
listen to anything he had to say about business, he 
said to himself; and really, to hear him and the 
doctor talking science together, each believing inihe 
other so thoroughly and simply, and ee$}i thinking 
himself so clever, was as good as a play. ’ ' 

Michael did not intend to lose any opportunity of 
speaking to Mr. Thornton on the subject which"Ma 
brought him thither; and finding himself alone, 
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him for a few minutes in the course of the evening, 
he began upon it at once. 

Mr. Neville-Thornton was by that time in a good 
humour, and let him talk. 

“ I don’t care a rap who has the farm or the house 
either,” he said, “as long as I have a responsible 
tenant. Settle it among yourselves, please your¬ 
selves and you will please me.” 

Michael thanked him, but explained that “ settling 
it amongst themselves” meant leaving Mr. Chamber- 
lain to do as he pleased. But Mr. Neville-Thornton 
kept on repeating, “ Settle it among yourselves— 
settle it among yourselves,” while looking towards 
the door in the hope that tho master of the house 
would return and put an end to the discourse. 

Michael, however, made the best of his oppor¬ 
tunity, and pleaded his cause so effectually, that the 
squire promised at last to givo him what he wanted. 

“ Keep the farm, if that will satisfy you,” he said. 
“ Chamberlain can stay at Windy Gorse; it’s a very 
ood house—good enough for him or for you either, 
don’t care which of you has it.” 

“ We are not to be turned out of the Goshen, then; 
you promise me that? ” said Michael. 

“Anything you like,” said the squiro. 

“ That is ail I want,” said Michael. “You will 
give me a letter to Chamberlain to say so.” 

“I can’t write to-night.” 

“ To-morrow, then ? ” 

“ Yes ; when to-morrow comes.” 

“ Then I may consider it settled ? ” 

“ There’s a difficulty, however,” said tho squiro, 
“ which I had overlooked. Chamberlain won’t farm 
Windy Gorse nor Rushy Pastures. I don’t caro about 
his farming on his own account at all; he will find 
plenty to do without that; but if he occupies the 
house, what is to be done with the land? ” 

“ If you remember,” said Michael, “ I proposed to 
you to take that myself.” 

“ Without the house ? ” 

“ Yes; I can live at the Goshen and farm Windy 
Gorse and the Pastures too, if you like. I am 
anxious to show what science can do with such land. 
There’s the high and dry, and the low and wet. 
Each would require a different method of treatment, 
of course. The plan I should propose—” 

“You need not worry me about plans. If you 
take either or both those farms in hand you may do 
what you like with them in the way of improvements, 
provided you don’t ask me for money, and, of course, 
pay your rent.” 

Finally it was agreed that Mr. Brownlow should 
be left in quiet possession of the Goshen, and that 
Michael should have Windy Gorse and Rushy 
Pastures to experiment upon, Mr. Chamberlain con¬ 
tinuing to reside at the house which had been im¬ 
proved and decorated for him, and retaining in his 
occupation as much of the surrounding pasture land 
as he might require for his own use. The squire 
promised to write Mr. Chamberlain a letter to this 
effect. He would send it by post, he said. But 
Michael would give him rio peace until he had pro¬ 
mised to let him be himself the bearer of it. Time 
pressed; Lady-day was near, and Mr. Chamberlain 
would be sending them notice. He did not wish to 
return with his errand only half accomplished. He 
hoped the squire Would give him a written authority 
Chamberlain. 

Mj/;|uel*dj[d nof altogetby trust the squire, and 
mt *d that ituless th# iettlr tyas written at once the 
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terms which had been agreed upon would be for¬ 
gotten or disregarded. 

“I shall be ready to start home to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, M said Michael; “ you will let me have the letter 
to take with me, sir, I hope ? ” 

“Oh, yes; anything you like,” said the squire. 

By this time Dr. Kaltmann had returned to the 
room. 

“Before you go away,” he said to Michael, “ you 
must see my garden and all my scientific inventions. 
You will learn something from my scionce ; you will 
very much be pleased.” 

Michael'was delighted at the prospect, and, having 
accomplished his object with the squire, and feeling 
very tired with his long walk, said he should like to 
go to bed, upon which the doctor very obligingly 
offered to show Michael to his room. He led the 
way up a winding staircase, of which there were two, 
one at each end of the house, to a large and well- 
furnished chamber. The little tourist’s bag, which 
he had carried so far, and which had seemed so 
heavy the day before, looked very small now, lying 
upon a tablo in the middle of the room, and Michael 
felt small in proportion. 

“ Where is your peck ? ” the doctor asked. 

“ I left it at Coblenz : I walked hero.” 

“ Walked ! ” criod the doctor ; “ walked, on your 
feet ? It is five miles! ” 

“Five-aud-twonty, I should say!” Michael ox- 
claimod; “ iive-and-twenty at loast.” 

“ Alia! ” said the doctor, with a proud look, “ the 
miles of our Fatherland are great: everything here 
is great. You are surprise : you did expoct to find 
our miles small, like your own; you find they are 
taller, much taller. One German mile is par with 
four and a half English. It is so in all things. One 
German is par with four and a half English.” 

He laughed complacently, and Michael was too 
tired to dispute the point. There was truth in his 
assertion as to the miles, at all evonts. 

“ You will be call to-morrow morning ? ” Dr. 
Kaltmann asked. “Yes? At what hour? At 
eight? ” 

“ Eight will do very well,” said Michael; “but I 
shall be suro to wake.” 

“ Yes; you shall be sure to wake,” said the doctor, 
“ at eight punkt” 

He went to the recess where the bedstead was, and 
having examined it, to see that it was “ all right, ” 
he said, wished him good night. 

When he was gone, Michaol took a survey of the 
room. It was an old-fashioned chamber; the floor 
was highly polished and the furniture was quaint and 
curious; there was an earthenware stove in one 
corner, and a clock in a large case, almost as tall 
and wide as a wardrobe, against the wall. 

Michael sat down upon a large heavy chair, which 
seemed to have been placed in readiness for him near 
the bed. But he sprang up again instantly. There 
must have been a cat in the chair, and he had sat 
down upon it; so he thought. The cat had spat 
and squalled furiously, and he wondered that he had 
escaped her teeth and claws. The noise she had 
made was quite equal to that which “ four and a half ” 
English cats ooula have produced. But though he 
looked everywhere about the room no cat was to be 
seen. He did not like the idea of going to bed with 
an angry cat of such dimensions as he pictured to 
himself in his chamber^ £nd he searched anxiously 
to find her* He gave it lip atlast ; *$& just before 
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getting into bed sat down for a moment in the same 
chair. Again the cat squalled and spat at him, and 
he started up more alarmed than before. But an 
examination of the chair soon satisfied him that this 
was only one of the doctor’s scientific devices for the 
entertainment of his guests. There was no cat. The 
sound was produced by the air from the cushion, 
which was forced through a kind of squeak-trap, as 
in a child’s toy, whenever any one sat down in it. 
It was a philosopher’s toy, not a child’s; that was 
the only difference. 

The bed was of the kind common in Germany, in 
the form of a large open trough. It sloped from the 
head to the foot. It had a great hard pillow like a 
wedge at the upper end of it, and a bag of eider 
down, as large as a feather bed, as a coverlet. It 
mattered very little to Michael what the bed was 
like. He was so tired that he could have slept upon 
the floor. He got into it, and fell asleep immediately. 

He woke up suddenly after three or four hours; 
something strange had happened, but lie could not‘tell 
what. At first he thought he must have fallen out 
of bed; but that could hardly be, for he found him¬ 
self upon his feet close to the footboard, surrounded 
by a heap of bedclothes. The bedstead seemed to 
have broken down, or rather to have risen up under 
him. It appeared to be standing upright upon its 
end, but it was so dark that he could only feel about 
him and form conjectures. Going to bed again under 
the circumstances was impossible, and as the night 
was very cold he rolled himself up in the bedclothes 
and tried to go to sleep again upon the floor. It 
was another of the doctor’s toys, he supposed. These 
new applications of science might be amusing, but 
thoy were decidedly inconvenient. He lay awake 
thinking about them, and wishing he was at homo 
at the Goshen. Presently there was a rumbling 
sound near his head, though ho had not the least 
idea in what part of the room his head was. Then 
a strange unearthly voice, with a strong nasal twang, 
made itself heard. 

It uttered only a single word, and that a word of 
no particular import, apparently. “ Try ”—that was 
it; or it might have been “dry.” What could it 
mean, and where could it come from ? It was iu the 
room with him; of that there could be no doubt; it 
was a human voice, though harsh and strange in its 
tone, as if mocking him. 

“ W t ho is there ? ” Michael asked. “ What do you 
want?” 

But there was no answer. 

“It said ‘dry,’” Michael murmured to himself, 
listening intently, “or else ‘try.’ Is this another 
trick, I wonder ? What can it mean ? ” 

He could not sleep for thinking of it; he was cold 
also, and only half covered with the bedclothes; he 
wished very much for the morning; the German 
hours he began to think were as long as tho German 
miles. For a considerable time there was no further 
disturbance ; the silence which reigned around him 
was unbroken. Then suddenly, the low murmuring 
sound which he had heard before again fell upon his 
ears, and the same strange, mocking, nasal voice called 
out again. This time also it uttered but one word, a 
word which found its echo in Michael Brownloyfde 
bosom —“Fear.” ’ J ” 

“Who are you? What do you want? M said 
Michael, in trembling tones. He would not hate 
allowed that he was frightened; but he could not 
help feeling very much excited and disturbed, 
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M Fear I” WhafceoulAitm^n? What unexpected 
catastrophe might it foreshadow ? Only a trick, 
perhaps; another of the doctor’s practical jokes; but 
something unpleasant, no doubt. A spectre, very 
likely, or a skeleton made to “‘look alive” by wires, 
or some other scientific object to startle and annoy 
him. He remembered that Dr. Kaltmann had asked 
him, in a significant sort of way, whether be believed 
in ghosts and witches, and how he accounted for the 
hold which such ideas had obtained upon the human 
brain. Of course he had said No; adding that he 
should like to see a ghost, and then he should be 
better qualified to give an opinion on the sutyect. 
Ho began to wish now that he had not said so ; he 
had had mystery enough for one night; he did not 
want any more. He was getting very nervous, and 
did not feel sure that he should not cry out and 
alarm fhe house if anything very strange and spectral 
should appear to him, even though he might have 
made up his mind beforehand that it could only be 
one of the doctor’s experiments in practical science. 

Another hour—a German hour, too, it seemed— 
passed by, and nothing happened. Then again the 
mysterious sound was heard, and the voice called out, 
in a whistling sort of tone, “ Eeenf 1 ” 

Immediately afterwards Michael fancied he heard 
a distant clock strike five. 

“Dry, fear, feenf,” suid Michael, to himself, the 
truth beginning to dawn upon him; “ why, that is 
German for three, four, five. It is a clock, and it 
speaks instead of striking. A capital idea, if only 
one is prepared for it; it saves counting the strokos. 
If I had been awake I should have heard it say elf, 
%w6lf; ein, and zwei . I must examine that clock to¬ 
morrow morning ; I could perhaps make one at the 
Goshen and put it up in the stable-yard, with a voice 
loud enough to bo heard all over the neighbourhood. 
It would astonish the people. It is very clever. I 
only wish all Dr. Kaltmann’s applications of practical 
science were as sensible and harmless as this! ” 

With a mind much relievod, ho rolled himself 
again in his blanket and slept till morning. Although 
he was not callod at oight, as he had expected to bo, 
he awoke in good time, and began to dress. There 
was a chair before the dressing-glass, and ho sat 
down in it, after proving it, lest there should be 
another cat in the cushion, and began to shavo. He 
had made three or four strokes with the razor, when 
suddenly a musical-box, concealed in the chair, began 
to play. It was intended to play opera tunes all 
tlie while a lady was “ doing her hair ” or a gentle¬ 
man shaving, and ought to have begun the moment 
he sat down, but was out of order, and did not go off 
at the proper moment. The music itself might have 
been pleasant enough, but a sudden and loud “ tra- 
ra,” at a time and plaoo utterly unexpected, was 
enough to startle any one; and Michael cut a deep 
gash in his chin. He had hardly succeeded in 
staunching the blood, when Dr. Kaltmann knocked at 
his door, and asked him how he had slept. 

Michael pointed to the bedstead, the bottom of 
which had assumed a perpendicular position, having 
turned upon a pivot, so that the head had gone up, 
while the foot touched the floor. 

“Aha!” said the doctor, with much complacency; 
“I see it has performed. It has done well. I 
told you you should be call at eight o’clock. That 
is my own invented bedstead. I set it for you to go 
up at eight; that works by itself; it saves calling ; 
it prevents a forget; it forbids a mistake.” 
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“But it went up at two,” said Michael; “or 
thereabouts; the mistake may hhve been forbidden, 
but it happened all the same.” 

“What, it did throw you out so early ? Then it 
is out of order; it should have gone up at eight. I 
must have it attended to; it is very good idea when 
it will work true.” 

“ It’s a very bad one when it won’t,” said Michael. 
“ The worst of these scientific things is that they 
get out of order. The bed goes off too soon, and the 
musical-box too late. See how I have cut myself; 
and I was obliged to sleep on tho floor, and found it 
very cold.” 

“ Cold ? ” said the doctor; “ you ought not to have 
been cold ; there is in tho room one large stove.” 

“A stove!” said Michael, wondering much 
why he should speak of that, as it had not been 
lighted. 

The doctor went to it and opened the door. 
“Here is the heat centre,” he said, pointing to a 
coil inside. “ This is another of my own inventions. 
It contains a peculiar preparation, which is secret. 
It is designed to absorb—drink in the sun’s heat rays 
by clay, and give them out by night. It drinks in 
for twelve hours and expires for even so long.” 

“I did not feel it,” said Michael; “it must have 
expired before its time, like the bedstead.” Dr. 
Kaltmann looked at Michael as much as to say, 
Then you ought to have felt it. “Tho principle is 
good, nevertheless,” he said. “It is a great save- 
coal ” 

“I don’t doubt that,” said Michael, shivering. 

“You have open tiros in your England; that is 
waste. We shall not want fires indoors when I have 
brought my invention a little wider to perfection. 1 
will lay up sun-heat by day and give it out by night. 1 
will lay it up in summor and pour it forth in winter. 
I will do the same with light rays; 1 shall trap the 
beams for twelvo hours each day and let them loose 
at night. I have apparatus to bo made for that end ; 
it will suceeed ; it will answer to my expect.” 

“As well as the stove, perhaps,” Michael ob¬ 
served. 

“Even so well,” said the doctor. 

Michael remembered to havo heard of bottled 
lightning, and he said so. 

“ There you have example,” said tho doctor, taking 
it au 8erieux. “It is all olectricity. That is tho 
principle of all things. All is of one. We shall 
see.” 

“ Perhaps we shall,” said Michael, but he did not 
think that the doctor’s borrowed light would help 
him to soo, any more than the absorbed heat had 
helped to warm him. He began to think that Dr. 
Kaltmann was not quite so practical as he had 
imagined. The light and heat scheme was too much 
like a famous project which he had read of for 
extracting sunbeams from cucumbers. 

“ Did you hear my clock ? ” Dr. Kaltmann asked, 
presently. 

“ Yes,” said Michael; “ that is very clever.” 

“ Aha ! yes; that is my masterpiece.” 

“ Did you make it yourself ? ” Michael asked. 

“ Ja said the doctor, confidently. “ Yes. Ja .” 

“ Neun ,” said the clock the next instant. It meant 
to say “ nine,” but the sound was identical with tho 
German min , or no. 

“ Which am I to believe ? ” said Michael, turning 
to the doctor, with a smile. 

“ Which should know best?” the latter asked. 
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“ You ought, no doubt,” said Michael. “ It must 
be a good-for-nothing clock, though, to dony its 
maker.” 

“ What do you mean by that?” Dr. Kaltmann 
asked, looking at Michael sternly. 

Michael hardly knew how much had been implied 
by his short speech until ho began to think about it. 
He did not wish to recall what he had said, however, 
therefore made no reply, and the doctor left the 
room. He was not well pleased with Michael, partly 
because he had not appreciated the warmth he had 
provided for his comfort, and partly because of the 
reproof which he thought had been aimed at him¬ 
self. 

“ After all,” ho said, as he quitted the room, “ he 
is only Bauer , which is in English boor . He has no 
true philosophy. He cannot help it; he is dumm .” 

After breakfast, wdiich Michael took with the 
servants, he walked through the gardens, and in¬ 
spected all Dr. Kaltinann’s scientific contrivances. 
The doctor was engaged, and sent a man with him 
with orders to show him everything. He saw the 
water circulate through the arteries and veins; he 
ascended a tower which was being built to receive an 
electrical battery and apparatus, by which clouds 
were to be attracted when rain was wanted, and 
driven to a distance when enough had been dis¬ 
charged. He saw the hotbeds where the sun’s rays 
wero to be accumulated and stored up for the night 
or even for winter use, and narrowly escaped somo 
practical jokes, which the exuberance of the doctor’s 
invention had prepared for the unwary. 

Ho was ■ admonished of the flight of time by the 
Krupp gun, and, as soon as he heard it, turned his 
steps towards tho house. He had come to Germany 
for business of more importance than these scientific 
trifles. Ho had to get his letter of authority from 
Mr. Neville-Thornton, and then to make his way 
back to Coblenz on foot, as he had come. Ho hoped 
to be in time tc continue his journey by a night train, 
and so make the best of his way back to England 
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with the important document irhicli was to set all 
things right in his possession. He had spent more 
time than he intended in his inspection of thtfdoctor’a 
curiosities, and was dismayed to find, on looking at 
his watch, that noon was long past, and that it was, 
in fact, nearly one o’clock. 

“ I thought the gun was fired at twelve?” he 
said. 

“ Yes,” his companion answered, “when it is in 
order, hut that is not always.” 

“ The sun is never wrong,” said Michael, angrily. 

“ No ; but the lenses get out of place somehow.” 

“So much for Dr. Kaltmann’s practical science,” 
said Michael, hastening his steps. “All his appli¬ 
cations of it go wroug, I think. He makes even the 
sun speak falsely.” 

As he approached the house, a carnage and pair, 
which had been standing there, drove off. It had 
turned the corner, and was lost to view before ho 
reached the door. 

“ Where is Mr. Neville-Thornton? ” he asked of 
the servants who were lingering about. 

“ Mr. Dornton ? ” 

“ Yes ; the English gentleman ? ” 

“ lie is forth ; lie is go.” 

“ Gone ! ” cried Michael; “ where to ? ’ 

“ To Italy.” 

“ Italy 1 ” 

“ Yes ; he will travel fast; he will catch the train 
at Coblenz.” 

“Has lie left a letter fur me?” Michael asked, 
with a sort of forlorn hope. 

“ I will inquiro,” said the man. 

Ilis inquiries were without result* '^he squire 
was gone, and had left neither letter nor message. 
Dr. Kaltmann was gone with him to see him on his 
way. It was time for Michael to go also, if he would 
reach Coblonz before night. It was no use waiting 
any longer tbero; and with a heavy heart ho set 
fortli again upon his weary walk of five long German 
miles. 
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IV. 


TI1E HONEY ANT OF MEXICO. 

A MONG other poculiar species of ants I have 
noticed one in the British Museum, which is 
very remarkable; it is called tho Honey Ant; its 
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native land is Mexico. It has, however, recently 
been found by the Rev. II. C. McCook in the “ Gar¬ 
den of the Gods,” Colorado. It has its abdomen 
immoderately distended by honoy injected through its 
mouth by those workers who collect it. It looks as if its 
head and shoulders were disengaged from the rest of 
its body, and that thus shorn of its fair proportions, 
it was struggling under difficulties round the world 
to seek its fortune. It has been noticed that when 
filled with honey the globular abdomen of these 
honey-bearers resembles small Delaware grapes. 
According to Mr. Smith, the honey undergoes in the 
bodies of this ant a sort of distillation, and when 
thus distilled, it is given to the young brood. These 
ants are sold, he is informed, in the Mexican 
markets by measure, a quantity put into a suitable 
vessel, and the honey is then pressed out* and forms 
a basis of an exhilarating drink, something like the 
wine called mead, which is still made in some 
of Surrey and Hampshire* and, I may add, GttouceV 
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tershire, since I had some, in say possession manufac* 
stored by a Stonehouse bee-master from the fruits of 
the industry-of the bees in the vicarage garden. 

“LITTLE PEOPLE” WITH LARGE HEADS. 

Some ants, as I have mentioned, there are quite 
one inch long, such as the female of Formica giga8 } 
of Borneo, and the male Dorylus , from South Africa. 
I have a fine series of this interesting species from the 
Cape. I have another species, the greater part of an 
incn in length, from Sierra Leone, called Ponera 
pestiUntia , from the terrible odour which clings to it, 
and which i p so powerful and subtile that, in a very 
short time, it permeates the atmosphere of a large 
room. Others there are with heads of enormous 
dimensions, as the “ Driver” of Africa, the Um¬ 
brella Ant, of Brazil, and the large worker of the 
House Ant of Madeira. In the year 1877 I secured 
several of these large-headed fellows, who, I think, 



Fig. 13.—Myrmlea (Plieidole) lavigata. IIouso Ant of Madeira. 
1. Largo-headed VVorkor. 2. .Small Worker. 
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must be the police or soldiers of the tribe, in the 
baker’s shop in the Borough. 

THE HARVESTING ANTS OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 
CONFIRMING THE TRUTH OF SCRIPTURE. 

When speaking of those with heads of extraordinary 
size, I must not omit to call your attention to the Provi¬ 
dent Ant of India, called so on account of the metho¬ 
dical manner in which it lays up its food for future 
need, in the same manner as the Harvesting Ants of 
the South of France, whose marvellous habits are so 
graphically described by Moggeridge in a work which 
was published only in 1873, and which clothes the 
statement of Scripture with such a true and beautiful 
significance. Saith the inspired naturalist, “Go to 
the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, and be 
wise: which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 
provideth her meat in the summer, and gathereth her 
food in the harvest.” Of these ants there are four 
kinds: the Atta barbara , under two forms — one 
' wholly black, the other red-headed; Atta 8tructor } 
similar to barbara , but of a claret-brown colour; and 
a minute yellow ant, the large workers of which have 
gigantic heads, named Pheidole, or Atta megacephala. 
In one nest of barbara Moggeridge found granaries 
bon taming seeds taken from more than twelve species 
of plants; and from the subterranean granaries of 
Atta struotQr and Atta barbara he tells us in his “ Sup¬ 
plement ” to his original narrative, that he was able 
to colleot the seeds or small dry fruits of fifty-four 


distinot species of wild plants. He found that the 
seeds, though moist, showed no trace of germina¬ 
tion, and the ants, he concluded, from, careful 
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observations, exercised a power over them which 
checks the natural tendency to germinate, and 
ho noticed that if, by any chance, the seed should 
assert its inherent power, it was immediately chocked 
by the wise little peoplo destroying the radiclo. Sir 
John Lubbock, who kindly gave me specimens of 
barbara from a colony lie had from Italy for the pur¬ 
pose of observation, has assured me that they will 
not store grain unless there are a largo number in 
tho colony. It is noteworthy that Mr. Smith ha$ 
recorded Atta barbara as having been discovered in 
Palestine, and that in tho Mishna, or text of the 
Talmud, there aro directions as to the rights of the 
gleaners in the case of corn found in the granaries of 
ants, wherein it is stated that if discovered after the 
reapers have passed, tho uppor part of the heap of 
grain shall go to the poor, and trie lower to tho pro¬ 
prietor of the field, though the Rabbi Meir expressos 
the opinion that the whole should go to the poor. 

This interesting Jewish legislative enactment is 
fully discussed by Moggeridge; and we may, with 
him, draw therefrom the just conclusion that the 
Harvesting Ants of Syria had earned a place in the 
ancient records by amassing stores of grain of suffi¬ 
cient size, and so disposed as to make them worth 
collecting. 

BRIEF CAREER OF THE MALES AMONG THE (1 LITTLE 
PEOPLE.” 

Let us now unfold more in detail the ways and 
doings, the manners and customs, of the little 
people, but exceeding wise. We left the members 
of the royal family, it will be remembered, dancing 
joyously in the glorious fields of light. Sometimes 
the swarms of a whole district have been noticed to 
unite their infinite myriads, and seen at a distance 
produce an effect resembling the flashing of the Aurora 
Borealis ; sometimes, as I have mentioned, the effect 
is that of rainbow hues in spray of laughing water¬ 
falls; sometimes that of fire; sometimes that of 
smoke-wreath. The males, as already noticed, are 
short-lived, some dying a natural death, and others, 
together with many of the female^ being devoured by 
birds and fishes when they fall ujffet^ the water, and by 
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spiders when they get entangled in their webs. This 
last was the fate of hundreds of the males of the 
1Formica umbrata in the year 1876, a species generally 
distinguished from the common yellow by its 
pubescent legs and antennae, the larger head of the 
female, and the smoky wings of the males. A very 
extensive colony established against my vicarage 
produces every year many thousands of males. 
These are carefully guarded and marshalled by the 
workers, and it appears are not allowed to leave the 
common home without their permission, and when 
once it is secured they swarih over the ground and 
upwards into the sunbeams. In 1876 they were 
interrupted in their upward flight by the many webs 
spreadover the jessamine and cotoneaster upon the 
house.* The nets were crowded with the little people, 
and the spiders kept high festival. 

SELF-SACRIFICE OF THE FEMALES. 

Let us now watch the marvellous career of those 
winged females who escape the keen glance of 
active enemies, or survive the fatal effects of 
unpropitious weather. They commence the business 
of thoir unselfish lives by doing all the work 
that is usually done by the common labourors; 
and in order to live for others more effectually, 
they strip themselves of their wings and so cut 
off all inducement to sport gaily in the sun¬ 
bathed air, to the neglect of their numerous offspring. 
Such an extraordinary instance of self-sacrifice I 
witnessed when at Bournemouth. A female of 
Formica nigra , the common garden ant, I found 
deprived of threo of her wings. I persevered in 
watching her every movement, and was agreeably 
astonished to see her deliberately snap off tho 
‘remaining wing. I thus confirmed the testimony of 
M. P. Hiiber, a native of Switzerland, distinguished 
for his extonsive series of observations on the economy 
of ants. It will be interesting to have the result of 
his experience in his own words. 

“I took,” says he, “some earth and strewed it 
lightly over the table, and then covered it with a 
bell-glass. I induced a female to go under the glass 
by presenting to her a fragment of straw, on which 
she mountod, and upon this I conveyed her to her 
new habitation. Scarcely did she perceive tho earth 
which covered the bottom of her abode, than she 
extended her wings with some effort, bringing them 
before her head, crossing them in every direction, 
throwing them from side to side, and producing so 
many singular contortions, that her four wings fell 
off at the same moment in my presence. After this 
change Bhe reposed, brushed her corselet with her 
feet, then traversed the ground, evidently appearing 
to seek a place of shelter. She partook of the honey 
I gave her, and at last found a hiding-place under 
some loose earth which formed a little natural grotto. 
On several females of different species I tried tho 
same experiment, and always obtained the same 
result.” 

ELECTION OF QUEEN BY HER SUBJECTS. 

Though it is evident that females in case of neces¬ 
sity are enabled unassisted to construct their habita¬ 
tions, and to educate their family, yet, as a general 
rule, while they introduce their young into the colony, 
the workers build and nurse and give tf6m, as we 
shall see, a liberal education. 

And how it mugt be noticed ^.thp females 
do not quit the old home to seek wir fortune amid 


newer scenes, sinoe it is necessary that some should 
linger to keep up the population. All being naturally 
anxious to try their glittering wings before their 
early widowhood, and oftentimes life-long imprison¬ 
ment, means are adopted by the workers to detain 
them against their will and crown them queens by 
force, and yet with the diadom of a fond attachment. 
And how ? They strip them of their wings, and 
thus keep them royal prisoners. Hiiber, while 
watching an emmet’s residence, observed the 
greater number of females quit the nest, never -to 
return. One, however, he says, was about to 
take flight when the labourors retained her by 
her feet, kept her down by main force, tore 
off her wings, and conducted her back to her 
native homo, where they obstinately guarded her. 
Others he noticed mutilated and imprisoned in 
like manner. The workers, knowing full well that 
the very existence of their colony depends upon the 
presence among them of a sufficient number of 
queens, guard them whon mutilated with the greatest 
assiduity, nourish them with the most wakeful care, 
conduct them to those quartors of their domicile of 
most genial temperature, allow them not to refresh 
themselves with summer gales, and abandon them, 
no, not for an hour. When the queen givos birth 
to a numerous progeny, in the form of tiny eggs, the 
desiro of quitting her abode being gone, she no 
longer is placed under constraint, yet still is blessed 
with a constant guard, who watch hor every move¬ 
ment, anticipate her overy want, and provide with 
admirable foresight and over-anxious care her daily ■ 
—nay, hourly—necessities. A sentinel is placed 

near the body of tho queen to carry off tho little eggs 
as soon as laid. As soon as it loaves her presence 
with its precipus burden another takos its place to 
watch her. A retinue attends her of from throe to 
fifteen in number, sometimes even more, whoso 
duties in offering her refreshments and accom¬ 
panying her through tho difficult passages are 
not only faithfully discharged, but whose affection 
is unceasingly manifested as they caress her with 
their antennm. In the baker’s shop in the Ken- 
nington Road, which I found overrun in every 
part by thousands of the Myrmica domcstica , I oh- ; 



Fig. 15.—Myrmica domestica. 

1. Queen (apterous female); a, natural size. 2. One of her subjects J 
b, natural size. 

served, it will be remembered, the queen taking & 
morning walk in her home park, which consisted in 
the white-washed wall of the baker’s shop, and ehe 
was attended by a body-guard of about a dozen iff 
her loyal subjects. In the dripping-pan Stanhope 
Blace, which I found swarming wim the same 
I was able to detent the presence of the queen D^.the 
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cfcowd of tiny workers who completely surrounded 
her; and so assiduous were they in their attention, 
and so devoted in their loyalty, that they covered her 
with their bodies, and thus shrouded her from the 
vulgar gaze, while at the same time always indicating 
her existence by their clustering numbers. 

LOYALTY OF THE * 1 LITTLE PEOPLE.” 

Last year I received by post from Mr. Dale a 
colony of the minute rare ant Myrmica unifasciata . 
It consisted of a queen, the royal children, and many 
of her faithful subjects. They reached me alive, so 
that for many days I carefully watched their move¬ 
ments. I was able to witness the loyalty of the little 
people for their beloved sovereign. It was very 
marked. They attended her in her perambulations, 
they formed round her when she rested; some 
showed their regard for her by gently walking over 
her, others by patiently watching by her and cherish¬ 
ing her with their antennee, and in every way en¬ 
deavouring to testify to their affectionate attachment 
and generous submission. It has been noticed that 
“ in whatever apartment a queen condescends to be 
present, she commands obedience and respeot, and 
that a universal gladness spreads itself through the 
whole cell, which is expressed by particular acts of 
joy and exultation.” 


TOE “LITTLE PEOPLE U AT PLAT. 

They have, I have noticed, “a peculiar way of 
skipping, leaping, and standing up on their hind 
legs and prancing with the others. These frolics 
they make use of both to congratulate each other 
when they meet, and to show their regard for the 
queen.” I have observed them also in the case 
of the Formica umbrata thus gambolling, together 
when guarding the youthful princes at the entrance 
of their palaces, while welcoming their presence, and, 
at the same time, methodically repressing their 
enthusiasm and natural longing for independence. 
These frolicsome exercises I have witnessed in 
the oase of the Formica aliena } when the sun has 
shed its gladsome rays suddenly upon them fhrough 
the glass sides of one of my artificial formicaria , or 
formic crystal palaces. I have been also delighted to 
witness them in the case of the Formica flava } when, 
having placed a formicarium which enclosed this com¬ 
mon yellow species near the fire, and the welcome 
heat caused the little people to swarm in the pas¬ 
sages and testify their gladness at the suddenly- 
increased temperature, they seemed hardly to be able 
to contain themselves for joy. They embraced each 
other, and Skipped and danced like playful lambs or 
kittens. 


OUT AMONG THE TURKOMANS 

BY THE REV. J^MES BASSETT, OF TEHERAN, PERSIA. 
III.—A MOLL AH OX I)Il RAMS. 


A FTER aweary night march, continuing from dark 
until dawn, the first impulse of the traveller is to 
sleep. They who travel with their own horses, or the 
hired animals of a caravan, may take with them such 
supply of the comforts and luxuries of life as their 
purses can afford or their wills may dictate. But a 
person riding post, especially on a Persian line, 
where no more than two or three horses can be had? 
At a station, can make but scanty provision in the 
way of beds and bedding. My custom was to take 
an empty tick or bag only, to be filled with straw at 
night for a bed, and to be emptied in the morning 
and lashed with overcoat to the back of my saddle. 
In most places straw oould be had, for it is generally 
kept for the post-horses. 

The true situation cannot well be understood 
without some knowledge of the caravansaries of the 
East. These buildings, constructed for the accommoda¬ 
tion of travellers, are more like forts than like places 
of entertainment. They differ in size, material of 
construction, and in comeliness, yet all possess some 
common features which justify the application of the 
name to them. 

The caravansarie in which we lodged was a good 
representative of the best class of such structures. 
The features identifying it with the class were the 
large hollow square, on the four sides of which, the 
gateways excepted, were brick platforms, the flat 
roof, and arched cells. The platforms in front of the 
cells, or rooms, were each about four feet wide and 
three feet high. The arched roofs of the rooms 
looked like ant-hills in the flat roofs. Another very 
pommon feature was the Jmnm beings, men ana 


women and children, lying in various conditions upon 
the platforms, or stowed away in the colls, while 
many horses, donkeys, and mules of the pilgrims 
were fastened noar their owners. The excellent two- 
storey front ovor the main entrance to the square was 
an exceptionally good feature. The chambers were 
separated from each other by arched corridors, 
and the building presented the cleanliness of a new 
structure. The principal court of tho station, or 
fortress, was filled with people lying in every nook 
and alcove, also on the ground in the sunlight and on 
the flat roofs of the water reservoirs. Being specially 
favoured, I obtained a bala khana, as a chamber 
is called. The room was about twelve feet square, 
the walls, floor, and arched ceiling were of kiln- 
burned brick and unplastered. Two arched spaces 
for windows had been constructed in one side of the 
room only. But there was no sash and no glass, and 
doors seemed not to have been taken into the account. 
The wind blew with increasing force as the day 
advanced and as tho heat increased, and tossed great 
clouds of dust through every open doorway and 
window. 

These observations had been taken while the man 
was putting away the luggage, and while the boy 
had gone with the tick to fill it. He soon returned, 
saying that no straw was to be had in the place. I 
therefore spread out the empty tick on the brick 
floor, and upon it the saddle-bags for a pillow, 
and wrapping a shawl about me, laid down to sleep. 
The discomfort occasioned by the hard bricks of the 
floor could not for a lone time overbalance the 
fatigue caused by the bight journey. 
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Strangely releasing myself from all the repulsive which seemed to be flooded with a sheen of light, 
objects around me, with the rapidity of thought I falliog on trees whose dense and dark green foliage 
traversed continents, oceans, ana many years of the told of unfailing fountains, and flowers of all hues 
past, and stood before a mansion of familiar form. I were blooming in the profusion and perfume of an 
looked intently upon it, and wondered how unchanged earthly paradise. 



A Tl EROMAN CHIEF. 


it stood, and in thought inquired whom, of all those While my thoughts were diverted by the sight of 
I once knew within, I should now find. Passing up these delightful objects, I walked on unconscious of 
the steps, which looked just as they did a score of direction and without purpose. But my attention 
years ago, I entered the dwelling, seeking and was suddenly turned from these by the appearance 
calling one and another of the former inmates ; but before me, as if by magic, of a little girl. The sight 
no one of them all could be found. Disappointed recalled my wandering and my purpose. Calling her, 
and sad I turned away, hardly knowing whither, but I inquired, “Who are you, and where younJiome? 
was awakened from the perplexing thoughts of the Tell me,” then I said, “ where are whom I wish * 
moment by the surpassing brilliancy of the scenes in to see.” There, in that house,” said she, turning 
which I found myself. I was in a beautiful garden towards a goodly mansion which untu then. I had hot 
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;;#^>a^nred, but which I now Oftw was near the one I 
had at first entered, Hastening up to it, I was soon 
seated in a comfortable drawing-room* . 1 saw some 
of my old acquaintances enter the roouyand talked 
with them as in other days. Yet I was nil the time 
painfully conscious that some whom I wished to find 
were not among them. Their absence startled me, 
and became more and more a source of anxiety, and 
the chief thought in my mind. But 1 suppressed all 
expressions of great grief or earnestness. All quickly 
passed from my sight. Then one person only entered 
the room quietly; not a sound was to be heard except 
my own half-suppressed voice, as I asked “ Whereero 
they?” I was answered by a moan, followed by a 
wail; I heard the words repeated, “Woe, woe!” 
mingled with other and discordant sounds. I awoke 
to hear the words repeated in the tones of a female 
voice, “ Oh, my son, my son, woe is nfe, - woe is mo ! 
My son, my son! ” 

Rising and crossing the corridor, I saw, seated 
upon a mattress, an old Mussulman woman, swaying 
her body backward and forward in time with the 
cadence of her dirge, while the flood of tears bespoke 
the sincerity of her heart in the wailing for her dead 
boy. On inquiry I learned that such was her custom. 
The stated seasons of mourning for the dead are 
observed with conscientious care by the more super¬ 
stitious and rigid Mussulmans. With some it is a 
set hour of each day, with others a day of the week. 

My near neighbour, a Persian woman, has, during 
three years, on the day of the wook on which her 
husband died, gathered a company of relatives and 
friends of the deceased at her house for wailing. A 
moollah presides, and roads from the Koran or from 
other religious book relating to the death of some of 
the Mohammedan saints, while the women weep in 
unison with the sentiment expressed by the reader. 
Instead of reading, the moollah frequently delivers 
an eulogy 6n the deceased, which consists of praises 
for his charitable acts and his greatness in the town. 
But the discourse moro often relates to the pathetic 
parts in the history of the chief saints of Islam. 

To a Mussulman woman the death of her only son 
is the greatest of her misfortunes, and may well be 
made the chief occasion of her grief. It means the 
loss of her defence against rivals and against the 
oppressor, her support in old age, and the loss of the 
maternal supremacy. 

I observed that some of the poople near her en¬ 
deavoured to console the woman whose voice I had 
heard, but she seemed to reject all efforts of the kind, 
and to find greater comfort in weeping. Her reli¬ 
gion could bring only a poor consolation, certainly 
none to meet the pain with any commensurate 
remedy. The laws of that religion were rather 
against her in this calamity. 

The transition from the dream to the reality is 
often, by force of contrast, painfully disappointing. 
While pursuing this thought, and thinking how 
strangely the mind may release itself from present 
associations, the Persian who was in the room with 
me seemed to get the impression that I was troubled 
about the journey, and, thinking it to be within his 
power to dispel my anxiety, he said, in Persian, “ Do 
not be afraid of the Turkomans, we have a big gun 
in the caravan, and I have obtained a pistol: trust 
in God.” “ Yes,” I replied; “ when we started on 
our journey you said that we need not take any 
weapons; we will trust in .God; but as soon as you 
came to the joie khof you borrowed an old flint-lock, 


and keep it for your own protection.” ^ Yes,” said 
he, “ God has provided the weapon as soon as It Was 
needed.” “But you may be assured I am not at all 
troubled for the reason you seem to suppose. I Was 
thinking, when you spoke to me, of the great contrast 
between the people I see here about me and others 
that I have just now seen in my dream.” 

“ What is the dream ? Shall I bring in one of 
these dream interpreters ? That means that we shall 
return safe and sound.” 

“No,” I replied; “do you want to swindle me ? 
I have no faith in these fortune-tellers and dreamers.” 

Quito-All the people of Persia, and the Mussul¬ 
mans in particular, believe that certain kinds of 
dreamy are the means of Divine communications. 
They possess many books which profess to communi¬ 
cate the knowledge of dreams, and which give 
instructions as to the way in which the better class 
may be obtained, and bad ones avoided. Tho most 
important means of securing good dreams are 
prayers, repetitions 'of the Koran, pilgrimages, and 
fasts. 

I remember now with what earnestness and evi¬ 
dent credulity, mingled with serious exhortation, an 
old moollah once argued in favour of dreams as a 
proof of the Divine origin and truth'of his religion. 
If one might judge of the condition of the soul from 
the face and stature, he would not have been taken 
for an ignorant, superstitious, or uncultivated man, 
for his person and bearing were decidedly prepossess¬ 
ing. As he entered the room I was impressed with 
his measured step, his proud yet gracefully erect 
bearing, which was materially increased by a tall 
stature and a long black mantle, or cloak, which con¬ 
trasted well with a very broad and snow-white tur¬ 
ban. His face was thought to be handsome. Its 
prominent features wore a well-defined nose, small 
mouth, and dark eyos, over which hung eyebrows, 
which, if dark and heavy, did not, as the brows of 
the Tartar, meet together. His face and form were 
more after the pure Persian than Tartar type. 

“ Do not you Christians,” he said, “believe that 
dreams are to be considered as tokens of the will of 
God ? or is it because you have no dreams ? I take 
it that it is becauso we Mussulmans possess the true 
faith that we only have dreams from God. We think 
them and the visions which we sometimes have to bo 
among tho strong proofs of the Divine source and 
truth erf our faith. The sacred book is a revelation 
of the law, and treats of a system of equity and 
worship for all the world, but it is no guide to me in 
the perplexities and uncertain ways of my daily and 
earthly life. In dreams and apparitions God teaches 
me personally. I know that He has, in His mercy, 
warned me in such a way, and has sent to mo from 
the unseen and spirit world.” 

* How so ?” I asked. 

“ Well, I will tell you.” 

“ It was the early autumn, and tho first cool nights 
had come, so that we all had taken our beds from the 
roof and slopt in the court. But one day there was 
a great change, the air becoming very close and hot. 
That night, long time after the other members of the 
family had gone to sleep, I sat in the court thinking 
of many things which had happened in the past year, 
and during the months of summer when we were 
gone from this house. At last I thought that I ought 
not to remain there longer time, so I went up to .the 
roof, haying only my cloak over me, having during 
the day ordered my bed to be taken up, and think 
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tng that Iwould only lie down for a part of the 
night, as it *■would b© too cold after midnight to 
Remain until morning. How long a time I haa been 
there, and whether I was really asleep or awake, I 
ban hardly tell, but it. seems to me I was wide awake. 
I saw in indistinct outlines a form near the farther 
side of the roof, slowly moving in the darkness. As 
I looked upon it, and thought that it might be some 
member of the family, I perceived that it approached 
me, and now I could see some of its features. A 
dark-coloured mantle covered in part the head and 
shoulders, and fell in folds around the body. As the 
form came nearer in slow and measured motion, and 
yet without seaming to touch the ground, I perceived 
the eyes to be intently fixed on mine, and a stern 
face with a slight frown on the brow, and an uplifted 
hand pointing towards me. Then as it came nearer 
I discovered its unearthly look and bearing, and I 
knew there was approaching me a being from the 
Unseen world. Springing up from my bed as the 
spectre came nearer, and stepping backward, I 
shouted, * Who are you ? What do you want of 
me?’ But the form silently continued its steady 
approach, coming frightfully noar. I stepped back¬ 
ward, again it came on. I moved back again, look¬ 
ing all the time towards the spectre. It came 
forward as I retroatod, until at last I became con¬ 
scious of a deoper darkness below me, and that I 
stood upon the very edge of the roof, whence another 
step could not be taken. The thought flashed across 
my mind, ‘ This spirit intends to kill me!’ Then, 
looking in despair and with intenser earnestness, 1 
saw it was my mother. ‘ Oh, mother !’ I cried, ‘ will 
you kill me? Spare me now, and I promise that 
this year I will offer the sacrifice, and keep the 
feast.’ Then the form vanishod. Now,” said tho 
moollah, “ I know that being to have been my deceased 
mother permitted in mercy to come and warn mo. 
Last year I said that 1 would not offer tho korbon 
(sacrifice). My mother was then living, and was 
groatly displeased with mo. But this year 1 must 
offer that lamb and make the feast, or she will kill 
me.” 

• Tho Imaum Jumoh* asked,“ Have you ever had a 
vision ? Do you not believe that God now reveals 
His will to us by means of dreams and appari¬ 
tions ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Woll, we do. In fact, I think these things must 
be confined to Islam.” 

| “But,” said I, “what do you mean? Tell me 
what you havo seen, and thon I can tell you whether 
(jJhristians have anything like it or not.” 

“ Woll, I will tell you. In my youth I was much 
exercised about religion, and was not really satisfied 
in my own mind until the event I am about to 
relate. It happened that while I was in doubt 
what course to.pursue in life that I fell very sick, 
and all hope of my recovery was abandoned. Yet I 
did not at any time lose my consciousness. My sick¬ 
ness was protracted, but it did not deprive me of my 
senses. One day I had been thinking particularly of 
my condition, when two friends came to see and com¬ 
fort me. I told them that which they themselves 
knew, that it was probable I should not recover. I 
fyad determined with their assistance to make one 
last effort. I ©aw but one resource left. I make 
this request, that you will both help me to go to 

* Honorary title sometimes given the chief moollah of a congregation. 
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the mosque. I will there pray that God ‘WOuld da 
for me what man cannot. These did not 

think it possible that I could get to the mosque, but 
they were willing to please me. As they raised me 
up I put my right arm around the neck of on© and 
my left on the shoulder of the other, and b 6 was 
carried to tho mosque. They placed a rug on the 
pavement, and kneeling towards Mecca- I prayed 
thus : ‘ 0 God, Thou knowest that I desire to serve 
Thee. I now promise that if Thou wilt spare my life 
at this time I will surely consecrate it to Thy service. 
Now, therefore, if it be Thy will so to dd, I would 
make these roquests of Theo, that Thou wilt be 
pleased to save me from tho trials and misfortunes of 
this earthly life. Also, as Thou knowest that I am 
in neod of money, that Thou wilt give me that which 
I require, and grant that my patrimony may be 
restored me. I also ask that Thou wilt show me how 
I may best serve Thee, and spend my days usefully 
and honourably.’ Having thus prayed, I returned 
to my home in the manner I had come. I laid down 
upon my bed, and soon thereafter fell into a trance. 

1 seemed to be standing in an extensive plain like 
that which surrounds tho shrine of the great Sayed. 
Then I saw the mighty throng rising from the graves 
which are about tho tomb of the saint. On all their 
heads were turbans, and they seemed to be forming 
in line of battle. Each one wore his cimeter. I 
noticed in particular one turban, and thought it 
must be that of the great Sayed. As I pressed on 
towards it I saw tho face of the saint. I observed 
tho marks of care and the furrows which sorrow had 
made there. As I went near, the saint turned towards 
me and said, ‘ Tho furrows which you see are the 
marks left by the cares of tho earthly life, and it is 
not givon to any mortal to eBcapo them. Behold it 
is appointed you your patrimony, and that which you 
need; as for your service, repair the mosque of 
Jumeh.’ Then I foil into a sweet refreshing sleep, 
and from that hour began to recover. 

“ As soon as I was able to do so, I went to Kerbella 
and studied. After a time I startod on my return. 
A band of robbers came upon us by the way, and 
took whatever clothing and money I possessed. Re¬ 
turning to the nearest city my case was brought 
bofore the authorities. But the robbers could not bo 
found. A small allowance from the funds of the 
mosque was given to me, which enabled me to reach * 
the capital. There, through representations made by 
me, the king was pleased to order the governor in 
whose province the robbery had been committed to 
make new efforts to seize the robbers. He also 
ordered that I should receive my patrimony. Soon 
thereafter the thieves were found, and everything I 
had lost was either restorod or replaced, save such as 
I was willing to relinquish and forgive; and a fine 
was collected, a portion of which was given to me. 
Then also I was appointed the imaum of the congre¬ 
gation in the city of- 

“ Now,” said the imaum, “do you not think that 
such fulfilments of prayer are good proof of the 
truthfulness and Divine origin of our religion?” 

“No,” I replied, “it is no proof, for I assure you 
that Christians, and idolaters also, can say as much; 
Christians have dreams quite as well as you. I have 
observed that dreams do, in the main, agree with the 
general current of the life. Your angels cprne up 
in turbans, with sword, and mounted as you? hooks 
teach you to' think of them. The Christine tome 
down through the New Jerusalem of the Bible. 
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Whatever else they may or may not wear, they never 
cothe in turbans. I should expect your infirmities to 
be affected somewhat by your imagination, and should 
think it probable that you thought your case worse 
than it was. It is quite reasonable to believe that 
the king might be influenced in your favour just in 
proportion to his superstition, or as liis judgment may 
have been convinced of the justice of your claim. It 
is quite as reasonable to believe that you should ob¬ 
tain an answer to your prayer in your dream, as it is 
to believe that you desired and prayed for the things 
which you say you sought.” 

Addressing Moollah S—, I said, “ How about 
dying? I)o you think the faith of Islam supports 
Mussulmans well? And do they have visions 
then ? ” 

“I have,” he answered, “seen many die. All 
who die fighting for Islam have the assuranco of the 
Korarf. The religious teachers are in general calm, 
and anticipate reward or pain according as they 
believe that they have observed the requirements of 
our religion. So also it may be said of others. If 
they have kept the fasts, given alms, and observed 
the other duties, they expect acceptance with God, 
and to be delivered from the ‘Angel of Death’ 
through the intercessions of the Prophet Mohammed. 
In most cases there is great fear, and the fact is con¬ 
cealed if possible. But many are fully conscious all 
the time, and long to be released from pain, and quite 
all, in that hour, think this event to be the will of 
God, to be accepted as such.” 

“ But Christians think they have a most decided 
advantage over you in that. If they cannot dream 
so well, perhaps they can die better than you.” 

“How so? I do not understand you,” said the 
moollah. 

“Then this incident will, explain my meaning. 
I now think of a young Christian whom I once know 
and saw die. No ono was more fully aware of the 
nearness of death than she. All pain had ceased and 
her mind seemed remarkably clear and calm. Calling 


all her friends near, she bade them all good-bye. 
Then seeing her mother weeping, she said, ‘ Mother, 
do not cry; I am happy. There, mother, there I see 
the angels. Come, mother, sing, and I will sing with 
you. Sing “ How sweet the name of Jesus,” “Jesus 
can make a dying bed.” Kiss me, good-bye, mother. 
Once more sing,’ and then she herself sang 

1 Oh, the transporting rapturous sight 
That rises to my view ; 

Sweet fields arrayed in living green, 

And rivers of delight.' 

Then for a moment there was the stillness of death. 
We verily thought the angels were there.” 

“Was it day? and was it light in the room?” 
asked the moollah. 

“Yes, the sun had but just risen and a flood of 
light shone through the open windows.” 

“I think,” said the moollah, “the bright rays 
disclosed to her the angels standing in the beams of 
light, for we think that angels love so to come. Yes, 
we believe that true Christians, in dying, go to hea- 
von; but we also think that their rewards and joys 
would be far greater if they died in the faith of 
Islam.” 

“No,” I said, “moollah, you must not trust in 
any visions of tho night or of the day. I mentioned 
this to show that the Christian too may have visions. 
But he does not trust in anything but the Word of 
God. We have a more sure word of prophecy, and 
a better guide—‘ The prophet that hath a dream, let 
him tell a dream and lie that hath My word, let him 
speak My word.’ ” 

The Imaum Jumeli, in a quiet and confidential 
tone, but with a significant look, said, 

‘ ‘ I tell you these things that you may understand 
this people, and may see by what means they are to 
bo influenced. If a man will succeed with them it is 
by such things. Will you take me with you to your 
own country? If so, bo assured 1 am ready to go.” 


THE TROUBLES OF A CHINAMAN. 

BY JULES VERNE. 

CHATTER Ylli.—A SERIOUS CONTRACT. 


W ANG had not yet retired to bed ; he was loung¬ 
ing on a couch, reading the latest number of 
the Peking Gazette , and frowning very decidedly over 
the panegyrics that that journal passed on the reigning 
dynasty. 

Bursting into the room, Kin-Fo threw himself into 
an arm-chair, and blurted out, 

“ Wang, I have come to ask you a favour! ” 

“A thousand favours, if you will, my son,” said 
the philosopher, as he deliberately laid down bis 
newspaper. 

“Well, for the present, one is enough. Show me 
the one I ask, and I will exonerate you the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine. However, I must warn you 
beforehand you are not to expect any thanks from 
me afterwards.” 

“ I do not understand you,” replied Wang; “will 
you explain yourself? ” 

“ To begin with,” said Kin-Fo, gravely, “ I must 
tell you I have lost all my property; I am a ruined 
man.” 


“ Indeed, indeod, is it so? ” answered Wang, in a 
tone that implied that the intelligence did not give 
him any serious concern, but rather the reverse. 

“Yes; it is true; you remember the letter that 
Soon ought to have given me ; it announced the 
collapse of the Californian Bank. To me, you know, 
that means the loss of the last sapeck of my property. 
Except this yamen, and a thousand dollars or so to 
pay my debts, I have no means of living beyond 
another month or two.” 

“ Then,” said Wang, “ it is no longer the wealthy 
Kin-Fo I have the pleasure of addressing ? ” 

“No, it is Kin-Fo tho impoverished now; but it 
matters not; poverty has no terror for me.” 

“Well said, my son;” and Wang raised himself 
as he spoke, and repeated, “Well said; here is the 
glad reward of all my teaching. Hitherto you have 
only vegetated, now you are going to live,. Becollect 
how Confucius says that we always find fewer mis¬ 
fortunes than we look for; surely you remember the 
passage in the Nun-Schunn, * There are ups and 
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downs in life; the wheel of fortune rests not, but rolls 
on; the breezes Of spring-time are fiokle, but rich or 
poor, do thy duty. 1 My son, we must now be off and 
on our way; wo have now to earn our daily bread ! ” 

The philosopher made a movement as if he were 
prepared to quit the sumptuous mansion without a 
moment’s delay. 

“Not quite so fast, my friend,” said Kin-Eo; 
“ when I tell you that the condition of poverty has 
no terrors for me, you must not understand that I 
have the least intention to endure it.” 

“ How so ? What do you intend ? ” 

“To die!” 

“ Die!” repeat¬ 
ed the philosopher, 
contemptuously. 

“ You must know 
well enough that 
those who intend 
to be suicides never 
reveal their pur¬ 
pose beforehand; 
it is a secret they 
always keep.” 

“It is by the 
merest chance that 
X am not dead 
now,” said Kin- 
Fo, calmly. 

“What do you 
moan ? ” 

“It was only 
because I found 
myself face to face 
with death,” con¬ 
tinued Kin - Fo, 
paying no regard 
to Wang’s inter¬ 
ruption, “ and be¬ 
cause I experi¬ 
enced nothing like 
emotion, that I 
flung aside the 
poison I was about 
to take, and came 
to you.” 

“ Ah, yes, I see; 
you thought we 
might as well die 
together,” Wang 
answerod, smil¬ 
ing. 

“Nothing of 
the sort, Wang; 

I want you to 
live.” 

“ Why am I to live ? ” asked the philosopher. 

“ For the very purpose of killing me,” said Kin-Fo ; 
“ this is the favour I have come to ask.” 

It was a startling proposal, but Wang gave not 
the slightest indication of surprise. Yet Kin-Fo, 
who was watching him narrowly, could not help 
fancying that there was a strange glitter in his eyes. 
Was there a stirring up within of the blood of the old 
Tai-Ping ? Had the lapse of eighteen years been in¬ 
sufficient to quench the sanguinary instinct of his early 
days ? Was there not something that kindled anew an 
ancient and forgotten glow in the very prospect of 
soiling his hands with blood, even though it were 
the blood of the son of his departed benefactor ? 


But in an instant the unwonted fire was gone, and 
the eye lost its flash, to let the countenance subside 
into an expression even more sedate and serious than 
its wont. He retired slowly to the couch from which 
he had risen, and said, thoughtfully, 

“ This, then, is the favour that you want to ask ? ” 
“Yes, this. Perform it, and you may assure 
yourself that you have amply discharged every ob¬ 
ligation due to my father or myself.” 

“ And you are in earnest? ” demanded Wang. 

“ Most solemnly,” said Kin-Fo. “ You know'that 
on the 25th of June, tho twenty-eighth day of the 

sixth month, I 
shall complete my 
thirty - first year. 
Before that date L 
must die, and the 
covenant which I 
make with you is 
that I must die by 
your hands.” 

“How? when? 
where?” ejaculated 
Wang. 

“How, when, 
where, I care not. 
My purpose is not 
to know. Whether 
sitting or standing, 
waking or sleep¬ 
ing, by day or by 
night, by open 
violence or by 
secret art, by steel 
or by poison, that 
rests with you. By 
the date I name 
to you I must dio 
at your hands; and 
the condition 
which I‘ insist on 
is that I am to 
have no intimation 
beforehand. Thus 
shall every minute 
of the next fifty- 
five days be the 
source of the emo¬ 
tion of expecta¬ 
tion, the looking 
out for the sudden 
termination of my 
life.” 

All the time that 
Kin-Fo had been 
speaking he had 
exhibited an animation strongly in contrast to his 
ordinary lassitude; but his unusual impulsiveness 
had not, however, betrayed him into any repre¬ 
hensible lack of prudence. He had fixed the latest 
limit of his death for a date five days before the 
expiration of the policy, being quite alive tothe re¬ 
collection that he had no available funds by whichhe 
could renew it. 

The philosopher sat $nd listened gravely, glancing 
repeatedly, it might be in unconsciousness, at the 
picture of the Tai-Ping monarch that hung before 
him, but having no conception of how it had just 
been made a legacy to himself. 

“ You have heard what I have to say,” said Kin- 
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$0, after a shortpause. “You are ready, I presume, 
to meet my wishes ? You undertake to kill me, do 
you not ?” - - 

Wang made, a hasty gesture of assent. Perhaps 
he was thinking how, when under an insurgent ban¬ 
ner, he had done worse deeds before. But instead of 
giving a definite answer to Kin-Fo’s question, he 
met it by another, “Are you sure that you are so 
ready to sacrifice your chance of living on to a fine 
old age?” i 

“ I tell you, Wang, my resolve is firm as adamant. 
To be old and rich is bad enough; to be old and poor is 
intolerable.” - 

“And what about the lovely young widow at 
Peking ? Have you forgotten her ? Heed you 
not the proverb, ‘ The willow with the willow, the 
flower with the flower, two hearts united make a 
century of spring’ ? ” 

Kin-Fo shrugged his shoulders, saying, “ A hun¬ 
dred years of spring may be followed by a hundred 
more of winter” 

He reflected a moment, and continued, 

“ No j-La-oo’s life with me would be a blighting 
disappointment, miserable, drear. My death will 
secure her a fortune. And you too, Wang, I have 
not forgotten you; I have loft you 50,000 dollars.” 

“Your foresight seems complete,” replied the 
philosopher ; “you do not leave me scope to raise up 
one objection.” 

“Yes, there is one obstacle,” answered Kin-Fo ; 
“ and it surprises me that you demot suggest it. You 
must know that the deed to which, you pledge your¬ 
self will cause you to be hunted down as an assassin 
in cold blood.” 

“ Cowards and fools are caught,” replied Wang, 
significantly. “ I am willing to undertake the risk.” 

“And I, for my part,” said Kin-Fo, “ am resolved 
beforehand to insure you safe protection. I give 
you an indemnity.” 

He went to the table, took up a sheet of paper, and 
calmly wrote, in clear, bold characters, 

“ Wearied and disgusted with my life, I have 
voluntarily sought my death. 

“Kin-Fo.” 


EETOETS FEOM THE WITNESS-BOX. 

A N American paper lately reported the following 
anecdote. 

“I call upon you,” said a pompous counsellor, 
“ to 6tatp distinctly upon what authority you are pre¬ 
pared to swear to the mare’s age ? ” 

“ Upon what authority ? ” said the ostler, interro¬ 
gatively. 

“You are to reply; not to repeat the questions 
put to you.” 

“I doesn’t consider a man’s bound to answer a 
question afore he’s time to turn it in his mind.” 

“ Nothing can be more simple, sir, than the ques- 4 
tion I ,put^ I again repeat, it. - Upon what authority 
do you swear to the animal’s age ? ” 

“ The best authority,” responded he, gruffly. 

“ Then why such an evasion ? Why not state it 
at once ? ” 

“ Well, then, if you must have it—” 

“Must! I will have it!” vociferated the coun¬ 
sellor, interrupting the witness. 

" Well, then, if you must and will have it,” re- 
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joined the ostler, with imperturbable gravity, “why, 
then, I had it myself from the mare’s own. mouth*” 

A simultaneous burst of laughter rang through¬ 
out the court, and the judge on his bench could with 
difficulty confine his risible muscles to judicial 
decorum. 

I have repeatedly (says Mr. Grant in his “Eecol- 
lections of tho Bench and the Bar ”) seen counsel in 
our courts of law, wlio were attempting to be very 
witty at tho expense of some adverse raritness, get 
tho laugh completely turned on themselves, by the 
happy retorts of the victim under cross-eiatnination. 

A clownish-looking lad, about twenty years of age, 
who, judging from his appearance, one would have 
supposed had not two ideas in his head, was put into 
the witness-box. The counsel for the prosecution, 
by whom he had been called, having asked him a 
few questions, all of which he satisfactorily and 
promptly answered, the counsel for the defence roso 
with an air of self-importance, and pulling up his 
gown on his shoulder, said, “ Now, sir, I have got a 
few questions to ask you.” 

“Very good,” said the witness, drily. 

Counsel. I suppose, sir, you know the prosecutor 
very well ? 

Witness (hesitatingly). Vy, yes, I do know him. 

Counsel. But I mean intimately. 

The witness was silent. 

Counsel . Come, sir, answer my question. Do you 
not know the prosecutor very intimately ? 

Witness. Not worry intimately. 

Counsel. Do you mean to say, sir, that you— ' 

“ Vy,” interrupted tho witness, with great seeming 
simplicity, and amidst shouts of laughter from all 
present—“ vy, I don’t vish to say any think at all 
about it, if you’d only lot me alone.” 

Counsel. Come, sir, don’t bo impertinent. Tell mo 
if you ever beard of the prosecutor’s daughter ? \ 

Witness (hesitatingly). The prosecutor’s daughter ? 

Counsel. Ay, tho prosecutor’s daughter. 

Witness. Vieh of thorn do you mean ? 

Counsel. What, has he got so many of them ? 

Witness. Oh, lots on ’em, sir. (Loud laughtor.) . 

Counsel. Well, I mean the one that you’re in love 
with. 

Witness (with great archness of manner). Vich of 
them is that ? 

Counsel. Oh, you know that host yourself. 

Witness. Veil, if I do, I don’t mean to be a tellin’ 
it to evory one. (Eenewed laughter.) 

Counsel (speaking in rathor a low tone of voice). 
Come, sir, tell me and tho court whether you aro not 
on the terms of marriage with the prosecutor’s 
daughter. 

The witness w r as silent. 

Counsel. Come, sir, answer the question. Yotl 
were very prompt in your answers to my learned 
friend. lt> , . j 't.**.***^ 

Witness. Yotir^ Teamed friend ” spoke much louder 
’than you do, sir. 

It is impossible to convey any idea of the effect 
which this retort had on the court. The judge could 
not restrain his laughter within reasonable bounds, 
but joined audibly in the universal shout; while 
the poor counsel looked the very impersonation of 
chag^* 

Singularly enough, in the same court'^nd on the 
same day, the laugh was equally turned against 
another counsel, who was doing his best to be at 
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onee severe and witty at the expense of an adverse 
witness. The latter was one of the skin-and-bone 
c^a3$ <?f persons, and by a curious coincidence so was 
the' counsel. You could not look on-either without 
coming to the conclusion that to partake of a sub¬ 
stantial meal must be something notable. 

“ So, sir,” says the counsel to the witness, in tho 
regular brow-beating style—“ so, sir, you have been 
in the prosecutor’s house ? ” 

Witness. I have. 

Counsel. Have you been often ? 

Witness. Sometimes. (A laugh.) 

Counsel . That, sir, is not an answer to my question. 
I ask, have you been in this person’s house often ? 

Witness (with much archness of manner). I don’t 
know what you mean by often. 

Counsel . Have you been twenty times ? 

Witness. I never kept ’count how many times. 

Counsel . Come, sir, don’t be rude. I ask you, havo 
you been twenty times in this man’s house ? 

Witness. I can’t speak positively as to the number 
of times. ^ 

The Bench. About the number of times; speaking 
according to the best of your belief ? 

Witness (with great readiness and politeness). I 
should think, my lord, I have been in the prosecutor’s 
house from fifteen to twenty times. 

Counsel (with great harshness of manner). So, sir, 
though you could not answer tho question when put 
by me, you found no difficulty in answering it when 
put by his lordship. 

Witness. His lordship put— 

Counsel (interrupting witness). Stay a little, if you 
please, sir. 

Witness. Oh, cortainly, as long as you like ; I’m in 
no particular hurry. (Loud laughter.) 

Counsel. Perhaps, sir, you would condescend to 
tell the court what your object was in going to the 
, prosecutor’s house ? 

Witness. The court has not asked me the question. 

Counsel. Don’t be insolent, sir; I have asked you 
the question. 

Witness. Then I can’t answer you. 

Counsel. You must answer me, sir. 

Witness. I can’t; for I often went without knowing 
the reason why. (Laughter.) 

Counsel. Can you inform us, 'then, about what par¬ 
ticular hour you were in the habit of visiting his 
house ? 

Witness (looking towards tho bench). Is it neces¬ 
sary that I should answer that question, my lord ? 

The Judge. If you can; I do not see why you should 
not. 

Counsel . Come, sir, answer the question. 

Witness. I should suppose it generally was between 
one and two o’clock. 

Counsel (bis countenance brightening up as if he 
had made some important discovery). Oh, I see; 
that was about the dinner-hour, was it not ? 

Witness. I never inquired what was the dinner-hour. 

Counsel. You say that your favourite hour for 
visiting this man’s house was between one and two 
o’clock ? 

Witness. I never said anything of the kind. 

Counsel (pulling himself up). What, sir, do you 
menu to deny what you have just said? ^collect, 
sir, you are on your oath. ' V ] . 

Witness . I > said that that was generally about the 
time but I never said anything abotft “ favourite ” 
hour; 
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Counsel Well, sir, perhaps you would have no 
objection to tell us whether you were in the habit of 
partaking of the prosecutor’s dinner when honour¬ 
ing him with your visits at the particular time' you 
mention ? 

Witness. I do not see what that has to do with tho 
present case. 

Counsel. It’s not what you see, sir. Pray, sir, 
answer me the question, whether you were in the 
habit of partaking of this man’s dinner on such 
occasions ? 

Witness. Whether I partook of it or not depended 
on circumstances. 

Counsel. On what circumstances, sir ? 

Witness. Why, on whether I was asked to partake 
of it or not. (Loud laughter.) 

. Counsel. Yes; I dare say you never declined an 
invitation when you got one. 

IV^ittiess (with great emphasis). Never, sir. Never 
refuses a good dinner when I can got one. (Renewed 
laughter.) 

Counsel. Ay, I can well believe that. And I’m 
sure you would do the dinner of any friend ample 
justice. 

Witness. I always do my best, sir, on such occa¬ 
sions. (Loud laughter.) 

Counsel. I don’t doubt it; you have always, I 
suppose, a good appetite when at the table of a 
friend ? 

Witness. Always, sir. 

Counsel. Ay, you look the very picture of a hungry 
fellow. 

Witness. Yes, sir, both of us look tho picture of 
hungry follows : wo look as if wo were kept on star¬ 
vation allowance. 

The walls of the court resounded again with tho 
shouts of laughter which followed this sovere retort, 
the effect of which was greatly heightened by the 
peculiar archness of manner in which it was made. 
The learned gentleman was completely crestfallen, 
and made no further efforts to be witty at the 
witness’s expense. 


STEAMER STRIKING AN ICEBERG. 

I T used to be said that in case of striking an ice¬ 
berg, the only difference between going at half- 
speed and full speed was that, in the former case 
the ship would go down in a minute, in tho latter in 
half a minute. The possibility of being saved in 
sucl) a collision was hardly contemplated. This pre¬ 
valent feeling renders all the more remarkable the 
providential deliverance of the passengers in the 
Arizona, of the Guion line. This steamship, which, 
with the exception of the Great Eastern, is the largest 
vessel afloat, and which sailed from New York on the 
4th November, bound for Liverpool, met with a frights 
ful accident while crossing tho northern edge of the 
Newfoundland Banks. On the night of Friday, the 
the 7th, at about eight o’clock, she ran headlong 
on a huge iceberg. This occurred in 47° north, 
latitude and 53° west longitude. 

At the moment the vessel struck the icebetg she 
was going at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. The 
crash was terrifio, and spread dismay among the 
three hundred persons on board, comprising the 
passengers and crew. For^ mpp^ent a panic was 
imminent, feat the coolness Cl a few passengers diseif 
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pated the danger, and the hands of the officers were 
left free to attend to the rescue of the ship. It is 
supposed that the cause of the accident was a failure 
to keep a proper look-out. When it occurred the 
assengers were gathered as usual in the saloon, 
uddenly*a crash was heard, and upon reaching the 
deck a terrific sight met the eyes of the affrighted 
passengers. Towering above the steamer’s bows rose 
a huge iceberg, threatening her with instant destruc¬ 
tion. Out of the submerged field rose three huge 
cone-shaped masses sixty or seventy feet into the air. 
There was danger that one of these would topple over 
and crush the ship into a shapeless mass. A rumour 
that the vessel was sinking added to the dismay, the 
more so as the rumour seemed fully justified from 
the fact that the steamer, on striking the iceberg, 
listed heavi ly to starboard and sunk visibly forward, 
•creating the impression that she was settling at the 
bows. 

At this time, between the passengers and destruc¬ 
tion there ^stpod only the slight barrier formed by the 
collision bulwark, and at first it was impossible to 
tell whether it had not also been driven in. Should it 
prove so, all on board the ship were doomed to death. 
A hasty examination revealed the fact that the bulk¬ 
head had not given way, and that the forehold was 
free from water* It was then decided to make for 
St. John, Newfoundland, the nearest port of refuge, 
which was reached at eight o’clock Saturday evening. 
When the passengers realised the fact of their safety 
they readily responded to the call of a clergyman on 
board, at whose suggestion they assembled in the 
saloon, and a prayer of thanksgiving was offered to 
Him who holds the waters in the hollow of His hands. 
After prayer all joined in singing the doxology— 

“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow." 


Varieties. 


iJn'jv English Stamps. —New English stamps were issued at 
tfte beginning of this year, valued one halfpenny, penny, three* 
halfpence, and twopence. Tho design is similar to the old one, 
hut riot so well engraved. They are, however, more agreeable 
to use; tho gum is bettor, and the colour does not come off. 
Until the stock of the old stamps at present in hand is ex¬ 
hausted they will ho sold conjointly with the new ones. The 
die of the old penny stamp had clone duty, with very slight 
variations, for forty yoars. In 1840 they were printed in block, 
a few with initials “ v. it.” in the upper comers. It was diffi¬ 
cult to tell if they were obliterated or not, so, in 1841, they 
were printed in red-brown ; a year or so after this the die 
was retouched, and a perceptible improvement made in the 
diadem and eye of the portrait of her Majesty. In 1850 the 
stamps were printed in rod, and tho edges perforated, and in 
1864 letters Were placed in the two upper comers.— "William 
Lincoln, High Eolbom. 

A Foggy Ciuiistmas. — Among the strange incidents of the 
climate of 1879 in England, Chnstmas-day will long be remem¬ 
bered in London as one of the darkest Christmas-days on record. 
We have had rainy Christmas-days by the dozen, and Christ¬ 
mas-days, like that of 1860, remarkable for intense cold; but 
a'Christmas-day such as the last, when the metropolis and its 
suburbs were enveloped in so thick a fog as to render locomo¬ 
tion a work of difficulty and danger, is happily a rarity. There 
are, however, few evils without some compensation; and 
although a thick yellow fog must tend to mar the enjoyment of 
holiday-makers it is not viewed with universal dissatisfaction 
even when it wraps a festival in gloom. Many people are glad 


to have a good excuse for not moving out of doors on a holiday? 
and for making it a genuine day of rest by their firesides. 
Thieves also, with a keen eye to business, delight in a fog on a 
general holiday; indeed, the more intense the darkness the 
better pleased is the thief, ©specially at Christmas time, when 
porsons with money and watches in their pockets are not always 
m a condition to take care of them. To gas companies, again, 
a fog never comes amiss, and a festive season is to them doubly 
festive when gas-burners are doing the duty of daylight in 
hundreds of private houses, and tho profits of tho companies are 
being swelled accordingly. A “foggy" Christmas is, in truth, 
not necessarily in every respect a dismal one .—Pull Mall 
Gazette . 


Stores and Shots. —Tho gist of tho objections of ordinary 
traders to co-operative stores is found in the following mani¬ 
festo, issued by a Conference of trade delegates. The objec¬ 
tions are chiefly directed against Crown servants “competing 
witli ordinary traders.” In the first place, tho delegates entirely 
object to any servants of the Crown—active or retired—being 
allowed to trade, but they do not object to them co-operating 
strictly amongst themselves. Secondly, they think that the use 
of Stato names for the purpose of trade marks and signs should 
bo entirely prohibited, as they give an unfair prestige to stores 
so using them, and aro at the same time misleading to the 
public. Thirdly, they think that all co-operative stores, 
whether conducted by Crown servants or others, should be made 
to pay their full and proper share of taxation. Of course, the 
delegates “ recognise that all public servants have a perfect right 
to invest their savings or other moneys if they choose, and they 
tmst that on tho completion of tho Parliamentary inquiry some 
remedy may be found which shall have tho effect of restoring 
the servants of the Crown and tradesmen to their respective 
positions.” 


The Franking System. —The abuses of this system soon 
became so great that wo find a witness employed by the Post 
Office giving evidence before a Parliamentary committee that, 
among other ridiculous articles which had been sent through 
the, Post-Office free, were: “Fifteen couple of hounds to tho 
King of the Romans ; " “ Two maid-servants, going out as 
laundresses to my Lord Ambassador Methuen;” “Doctor 
Crichton, carrying out with him a cow and divers other neces¬ 
saries ; ” “A box of medicine for my Lord Galway in Portugal; ” 
“A deal case with flitches of bacon for Mrs. Pennington, of 
Rotterdam and “ Two bales of stockings for the Ambassador 
to the Court of Portugal.” These, however, were all Govern¬ 
ment franks, but as at that early period no limit was put to the 
size or weight of Parliamentary franks, there is no reason for 
doubting the assertion that livo deer, haunches of venison, 
pianos, etc., had been sent free through the post by members 
of both Houses of Parliament.— Antiquary. 


Egyptian Slave Trade. —The suppression of the slave 
trade is declared by Colonel Gordon to be impossible as long as 
the demand exists for slaves in tho Egyptian territory. Mr. 
Sturge, in a letter to the “ Times, ” speaking in behalf of British 
anti-slavery opinion, says :—“ It is, perhaps, well that by the 
retirement of Colonel Gordon tho British public should be, 
effectually convinced that the so-called anti-slavery trade enter¬ 
prises of Egypt were but ‘an organised hypocrisy,’ designed to 
cover the vast ambition of the late Khedive, embracing nothing 
less than the conquest of Abyssinia and the equatorial regions, 
of Eastern Africa. With slavery as the ‘ corner-stone 9 of 
Mohammedan institutions, it is happy for mankind that these 
designs have so signally failed. But, while justly charging this 
hypocrisy on tho Egyptian Government, we are compelled to ask 
ourselves, Is there now on this question any real sincerity in 
our own ? In tho days of Lord Liverpool’s Administration the 
anti-slave trade policy of England was felt and recognised in 
almost every Cabinet in Europe. But now, when tne Berlin 
Congress would have made the slave trade piracy, the action 
of England was especially, it might be almost said ostentatiously, 
wanting. The Turkish flag still covers the traffic in the Red 
Sea. We suspend our diplomatic relations with the Porte on 
account of an individual case of religious intolerance ; we make 
no such protest on account of this crime which desolates Africa, 
and sets at defiance what is, or at at least was, the cherished 
policy of England.” It is now stated that a Convention has 
been signed for the suppression of the slave trade in the Sultan 1 * 
dominions. 
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NINE-TENTIIS OF TIIE LAW. 

CHAPTKTt XIX.-SUSPENSE. 

Tlirough days of ooztow and of mirth. 

Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every sWMfvlciii&Itude 
Of changeful tirtib, unchanged it stood ) 

And fw if, likpiGtod, ttt&U things saw. 

It calmly repeats those words ot awe, 

“ For ever—never! . 

Never—for ever!" ^liOngfclUnti, 

No. 1473.— mauch 20 , isso. ‘ 


A FTER Mrs. Chamberlain's visit to the Goshen, 
and the indelicate inspection of the house by the 
maid, for which her mistress was held responsible, 
it was understood to be a settled thing that the n6\y 
steward intended to take their house and farm ps 
himself, and that they would have to turn out. 
Billy Fidd, who had waited for Mrs. Chamberlain at 
a short distance from the house, walked in frtfg 0* 
her all the way hack to Windy Gorse, loolffit^mnd 
at her from time to time^£ma^ffltrtte«n^ ! tt i^^, 
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quite regardless, as before, of anything she said to 

Sim. 

He told every one he met that she was mad—mad 
as an old bulldog, pointing to Mrs. Chamberlain, 
and speaking loud enough for her to hear him; and 
when at last he parted from her at the gate of her 
own house, he went his way to Dulborough and told 
every one there the same story, “ Mrs. Chamberlain 
had been to see Mrs. Brownlow, and had come away 
mad—mad as an 'Id bulldog.” 

The report soou spread, therefore, that there had 
been a dispute, or disturbance of some sort, between 
Mrs. Brownlow and the steward’s wife. The former 
had told the latter a bit of her mind; for with all her 
meekness she would not like to be put upon, and, no 
doubt, “had a spirit ” like other people. Every one 
sympathised with her; but the fact remained that tho 
Brownlows would have to give up tho Goshen : the 
steward had made up his mind to take it for himself, 
and there was nothing to hinder him, except tho 
notice—that must be given, of course; not even the 
squire could turn a man out of his farm without due 
notice. 

Mr. Brownlow, though he talked the matter 
over with his wife anxiously and often, never spoke 
of it to any one else; he had given his word, 
unasked, that he would not do so, and although 
Mrs. Chamberlain had frustrated his object in 
making such a promise by telling all her neigh¬ 
bours what was in contemplation, yet he would not 
depart from his resolve. Michael had not yet re¬ 
turned from Germany, and the result of his mission 
was not known. Lady-day was approaching; it 
would soon be seen whether the notice would be 
served or not, and whether, if served, the squire 
would come to the rescue and cause it to be set aside. 

Meantime Mr. Brownlow and the steward met 
occasionally, but the subject uppermost in the mind j 
of each of them was never mentioned. They groetod 
each other as usual at the church door on Sunday, 
Brownlow shaking hands with the steward solemnly, 
and looking him in the face the while, to his discom¬ 
fort. The people noticed how friendly they appeared, 
Mr. Brownlow in particular; and even tho vicar, 
who had begun to fear from what he had heard that 
there* would be a feud between two of his leading 
ariahioners, and that it would be his unpleasant 
uty to speak to them about it, smiled as he passed 
them, and felt reassured. The 25th of March arrived 
at last. This was the critical day; the day that must 
decide whether Mr. Chamberlain intended to persist 
in his selfish and oppressive resolve, or whether ho 
had thought better of it. 

Early in the morning of that day Michael arrived, 
having come down from London by a night train. 
He was in tolerably good spirits, and seemed to 
think that he had gained his point with the squire. 
Mr. Neville-Thornton had told him he was to do as 
he liked about the Goshen; his father could remain 
there if he chose. He had agreed with him that he 
was to take the land at Windy Gorse off Chamber¬ 
lain’s hands, and to leave him the house. 

Mrs. Brownlow was delighted, and asked a great 
many questions as to how the squire received him, 
and wnat he had said. 

“ Have you got it in black and white ? ” his father 
asked. 

Michael was compelled to admit that he had been 
disappointed in that particular. He expected a 
letter, however, by poet. The squire had gone away 


in a hurry; he had promised to write, but omitted 
doing so. They should be sure to hear in a day or 
two, ne thought. 

But’his father doubted. 

“I would have taken the old squire’s word for 
anything,” he said, “but this is a new man. He 
promised you should have the letter to bring back 
with you, you say, and he Went off without giving it 
you. If he breaks his word in that fashion I fear 
he is not to be trusted. He must have had a reason 
for slipping off like that while you were out of the 
way. You ought not to have left him. What were 
you thinking of?” 

Michael confessed that he had been looking at 
Dr. Kaltmann’s scientific contrivances for regulating 
the weather, etc. 

“ I might have guessed as much,” said his father. 
“A grain of common-sense would have been better i 
at such a time than all your science. I fear jx>u have j 
not done much good, Michael.” 

Michael felt not a little crestfallen, but tried to 
keep alive his hope that a letter would presently 
arrive, confirming the promisos which had been 
made by word of mouth. Ho was not very sanguine, 
however. The squire had been so off-hand and 
“ don’t-carish ” in his mannor and language, that it 
was but too probable that ho had only been putting 
him off in order to escape his importunity. 

At ten o’clock a letter was brought to the door, 
where Lizzie happened to be on the look-out. She 
would have retired, supposing it to be the dreaded 
notice, but the messenger made signs to her to stop ; 
and with some hesitation sho put out her hand to 
receive it. 

Her heart beat quickly when she saw tho hand¬ 
writing. She knew it very well; but the letter was 
addressed to herself, and she had never seen her own 
name written in those characters before. The post¬ 
mark was Cambridge, and it was sealed with tho 
crest of the Nevilles. What could Mr. Arthur Neville 
be writing to her about ? Something urgent, too, it 
must bo, for the word “immediate” was upon the 
letter. She heard her father’s voice not far off, and 
instinctively thrust the letter into her pocket. Sho 
could show it to him, of course, after she had read it, 
or to her mother. She did not want to hide any¬ 
thing from her parents ; but there could be no reason 
why she should not read it first. It was strange that 
he should write to her. They had not met since that 
evening when she had opened the Bible for her 
father at the lesson for the day, and Mr. Arthur had 
fancied that she had selected the chapter as an 
expression of her interest in him, and with a view to 
guide him in tho qjhoice of a profession. He had 

E ressed her hand, addressing her as “Lizzie,” and 
ad asked her what calling she would herself have 
chosen for him. She had often thought of it since. 

It was strange that he should have made such a 
mistake about the selection of the chapter—strange 
that he should have asked her such a question. He 
had written to her father on business two or three 
times since, and had always sent her a kind message, 
but that was not to be wondered at. Now he had 
written to herself, and the letter was important—im¬ 
mediate. What could it mean ? 

It was a long time before she could find an oppor¬ 
tunity of reading it. Alone in her room, half hiaden 
by a curtain, she at length, with a trembling hand, 
broke the seal. . * - 

Yes, it was important; but hot quite in the sense 
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which she had imagined. It was kind, earnest, and 
even affectionate in tone; and there were some 
expressions in it which she would not have wished 
any one else to see; but the main object of the letter 
was business. 

Mr. Arthur had heard, of course, of the difficulty 
which had arisen between Chamberlain and her 
father. He had not. attached much importance to it 
at first, not thinking it possible that the steward 
would endeavour take possession of the Goshen 
without Mr. Brownlow’s consent. He had looked 
upon it only as a scheme started by Mrs. Chamber- 
lain which would come to nothing. But ho had 
been told lately that there was really a danger that 
Mr. Brownlow and his family might be turned out 
of their home. He could hardly believe it yet; but, 
as quarter-day was so near at hand, and they might 
be expecting to receive a notice, lie thought it would 
&t Lizzie’s mind at rest to know that he had 
written to his brother a few days ago, urging him 
to write at once to Chamberlain on the subject. He 
had had no reply to his letter, but he felt suro that 
lie would not allow the act of oppression to take 
place; and that, even if the notice should come, it 
would be recalled. The letter was intended for her¬ 
self, and the writer would prefer that other members 
of the family should not be informed of the liberty 
which he had taken in interfering with their concerns; 
but if the notice were served, and tho}' were dis¬ 
tressed about it, she might assure herself, and also 
tell them, that he would not rest till he had prevailed 
with his brother to prevent its being carried out. 

Lizzie Brownlow was in some doubt whether she 
should at once communicate the contents of this 
letter to her mother or not. The hope which they all 
seemed to entertain, that the attempt to dispossess 
them of their home would not be persisted in, decided 
her to wait till the result should be known, and for 
the present, at all events, she kopt it to herself. 

As the day wore on and no notice arrived, Mr. 
Brownlow, who kept within easy reach of his own 
door, began almost to think that the steward had 
indeed repented of his purpose. 

“ If he had meant to give me notice,” ho said to 
his wife, “ I wonder he did not do it sooner in order 
to make sure. Any time before the 25th would have 
done, you know, but a day or an hour after it would 
be too late. If the notice is not served to-day we 
shall be safe for a year and a half, and there is no 
knowing what may happen before in that time.” 

Again and again, as the hours went on, Mr. 
Brownlow came to the window of the dairy, where 
his wife was busy, and gave utteranco to his conjec¬ 
tures and his hopes. 

4t Mr. Neville lias perhaps written to Chamberlain 
and told him not to serve the notice. Michael’s 
journey may have done some good after all. It 
would save Mrs. Chamberlain the mortification of 
being told she could not have the house, and it 
would answer our purpose just as well as if he had 
written to us and you had got the letter to flourish 
in her face.” 

“ I should not have made^at use of it, John.” 

“ No; but some people 'would, and Mr. Neville 
may have thought so. It was better to write to 
Chamberlain.” 

Mrs. Brownlow would have liked to believe that 
the squire had written as her husband suggested, 
but could not tlpnk so:. neither did he, she felt 


“It is so unusual,” Brownlow said, “when any¬ 
thing of this sort has to be done, to put it off till the 
last moment. I do begin to think that Chamberlain 
has thought better of it. He is hot such a hard sort 
of man as people fancy; he has a heart, like most, of 
us, and a conscience too.” 

Mrs. Brownlow received all that her husband said 
in silence, or answered him only with a monosyllable. 
If Mr. Chamberlain alone had been concerned, she 
might have shared Mr. Brownlow’s hopes; but she 
could not forget her interview with Mrs. Chamber- 
lain. She could see her still, scrutinising the apart¬ 
ment with a hungry eye, while she sat and talked to 
I her, or turning her head and stretching her neck to 
j look along the passage and up the staircase. She 
I thought of Spilby prying into tho rooms upstairs, 

; and felt that these two women had been taking the 
measure of the house inside and out, and planning 
j what should be done with it, as if it had already 
| been their own. She felt with positive assurance 
j that Mrs. Chamberlain coveted her house, and had 
resolved to have it. No, she thought to herself; 
i Mr. Chamberlain might repent, Mrs. Chamberlain, 

I never! Never, at least, till she had gained her point. 

| and then repentance, if it came at all, would be too 
late ; the mischief would be done. 

| Nevertheless, when the shadows began to lengthen 
I and the sun had already approached its lower limb, 
very near to the summit of Windy Gorse, behind 
which at this season of the year it set, when the 
lowing of the cattle was heard as they were driven 
home, and the rattling of the chains upon tho horses 
returning from the fields, and Mr. Brownlow drew 
near for the fourth or fifth time that day, and repeated 
his conjectures about the squire’s letter and the 
notice which had not been sorved yet, and which he 
really began to think now would not be served at all, 
Mrs. Brownlow could not keep down tho rising hope 
that it might turn out as he said. Mrs. Chamber- 
lain was but a woman, and could not have every¬ 
thing her own way; but then, too, Mr. Chamberlain 
was but a man; there was tho difficulty. A few 
hours at the most would decide tho question now; 
and Mrs. Brownlow cast an anxious glance along the 
road which was already beginning to grow dark, 
and taking her husband by the arm, closed the door 
and led him into tho room, the large parlour which 
Mrs. Chamberlain had admired, and to the hearth, 
the quaint old pictured hearth, which Mrs. Chamber- 
lain had despised. 

Michael came in presently. He had been taking 
a walk round by Windy Gorse and Bushy Pastures. 
He expected to have those farms in his own hands 
whatever happened about the Goshen, and he # had 
been planning what he would do with them. He 
sat down by the hearth and looked first at his father 
and then at his mother, inquiringly. 

“ No notice yet, Michael,” his mother said. 

“I wonder at that,” said Michael. “Chamber- 
lain has been away in London, I believe; but he was 
to have returned last night. Any way, he would 
have been sure to leave the notice, with orders for 
its delivery. I expect the squire has written to him | 
and stopped it. That’s what I have been thinking 
of all day.” 

Mr. Brownlow did not deny that he had been 
cherishing the same hope. 

<* The notice may come yet,” said Mrs. Brownlow, 
getting more anxious as the day approached its 
close. 
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“ I hope not ; I think not,” said her husband. 
<< I do reaxly believe that Chamberlain has thought 
better of it. He could not make up his mind to do 
it when it came to the point. I fancied I saw it in 
his face last Sunday when I shook hands with him at 
the church door, with all the neighbours looking on. 
Did you observe him ? ” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Brownlow answered. “I thought 
he looked rather ashamed of himself, did not you, 
Lizzie ? ” 

“I thought he looked angry and annoyod,” said 
Lizzie, being thus appealed to. 

“ Angry at my shah in g hands with him ? ” 

“Yes; and Mrs. Chamberlain touched him with 
her parasol, and hastened him away. She looked 
angry too.” 

“You can’t propitiate a man by shaking hands 
with him in public, father,” said Michael. 

“ Especially when he knows he doesn’t deserve it,” 
Mrs. Brownlow interposed; “and that everybody 
else thinks so.” 

“ I did not expect to propitiato him—only to let 
him foel that I boro him no malice. If I receivo the 
notice to-night I shall shako hands with him next 
Sunday all the same.” 

“ And he will be more vexed than ever if you do.” 

“I can’t help that,” said Brownlow. “ However 
badly he may behave to me, I shall try to do him all 
the good I can, if only to make him feel it. By so 
doing we shall heap coals of firo on his head.” 

“I don’t think that is quite what tho Scripture 
means, though, is it, doar ? ” Mrs. Brownlow asked. 

“ Itis as good as ho deserves, and bettor,” Michael 
answered. 

Supper-timo camo, and then prayers, and after 
that the house was shut up as usual. It was with a 
feeling of relief that they heard the bar put up at the 
door, though they “ might have to take it down again 
yet,” Mrs. Brownlow remarked. 

“I should not take it down for anybody,” said 
Michael. “ They have no right to bring notices or 
anything else after the houso is shut up.” 

“ In that case,” said his father, “it would have 
been prudent to have shut up oarlier.” 

“ I doubt whethor a notice can be legally served 
after sunset,” Michael suggested. 

“ I don’t know how that may bo—whether the day 
ends at sunset or at midnight according to the 
lawyers.” 

“The evening and tho morning make the (lay in 
Scripture,” Mrs. Brownlow remarked; “even now 
we talk of a so’n night and a fortnight. The day ends 
at sunset, according to the Seripturos.” 

“ J^on’t suppose the lawyers take much notice of 
the Scriptures,” said Michael, laughing. “They 
don’t go by the Scriptures.” 

“ More’s the pity,” his mother answered ; “ if they 
did we should be safe by this time.” 

“I don’t know but what wo aro safe,” said 
Michael. “ The time for serving notices ends either 
at sunset or at midnight, but I am not sure which. 
Sunset is long past, and midnight will soon bo here. 
One or other of them must be the time,” he repeated, 
“ but I’m sure I don’t know which.” 

“ That don’t belong to science, I suppose, Michael?” 
said his father, laughing. 

The smile faded from his lips the next moment. 

** Hark! ” he exclaimed. “ Did you not hear the 
gate swing ? ” 

They listened for some minutes expecting to hear 


footsteps outside, but no sound was audible. Mrs. 
Brownlow put down her work-basket which she hud 
been preparing to carry upstairs, and resumed her 
knitting— a very unusual thing with her at that late 
hour. 

“I’ll sit up a little longer,” sho said. “I don’t 
feol as if I could go to bed just } r et. You must be 
tired, Michael, after your journey; you can go, and 
Lizzio too.” 

Neither Michael nor Lizzie felt disposed to retire; 
they wero all restless and anxious, and agreed to sit 
up till twelve o’clock. There was a tall eight-day 
clock at the end of tho room in an oak case, with a 
brass face tarnished by time. It had stood in tho 
same placo as long as any of them could remember, 
and regulatod all tho movements of the establish¬ 
ment. It wont accurately, though it was always a 
quarter of an hour or so before tho church clock, a 
fact which was referred to with just a shade of dis¬ 
satisfaction at that crisis. When it struck the hours 
it began with a solemn murmur like tho grinding of 
coffee, which continued till the last stroke sounded on 
tho bell, and then ceased suddenly. They liked to 
hoar this old familiar voice, which was of a graver 
tone and moro in character with tho announcement 
of tho continual passing of time than the sharp whirr 
and tinkle of modern clocks. 

They were so used to it and had listened to it so 
ofton in seasons of sorrow and of joy, in watchings 
of the night, in their happiest social gatherings, and 
in tho every-day routine of their quiet and generally 
uneventful life, that it seemed to them like the voice 
of an old friend expressing a kind of sympathy with 
them both in their pleasures and their cares. Often 
indeod this lifeless piece of mechanism would suggest 
thoughts of roal and practical value to their minds. 
Mrs. Brownlow could not look upon it in any time of 
trouble without remembering how T she had done so 
on former occasions, when she had said in tho eve¬ 
ning, “Would God it were morning,” and in tho 
morning, “ Would God it wore evening.” This was 
a standing witness against her for many fears which 
had proved groundless, and a memorial of many un¬ 
expected doliverances and many unhoped-for answors 
to her prayers. 

As the usual murmuring sound began they counted 
the strokes upon the bell, and turned as if w r ith one 
accord, to look at the clock-faco, and when it had 
ceased Mrs. Brownlow said, with a little sigh, 
“ Eleven ! Only one hour more! ” 

“ And a quarter,” Michael added. 

Then he told them about tho clock at Dr. Kalt- 
mann’s, how it had disturbed him in the night by 
calling out dry and fear, and liow it had answered the 
doctor in the morning, denying its maker, as he said. 

They wero all amused at tho account of his adven¬ 
tures, and Mr. Brownlow said, with a twinkle in his 
eye, “ You are fond of science, Michael; it would 
just suit you, such a house as that ? ” 

To which Michael answered that he did not care 
much about it; that was not the sort of science he 
went in for. 

Such conversation helped to pass the time, but as 
midnight drow near they all grew silent. They had 
made up their minds now that there would be no 
notice served; but they sat before the fire watching 
the embers, and glancing from time to time at their 
old friend across the room, anxious to hear him speak 
once mpro before they went to bed. Presently the 
“warning” was given, and soon afterwards the 
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gvinding began, and then the twelve strokos upon 
the bell, which they all counted. 

“ A quarter of an hour yet, father ! ” said Michael. 
“ Don’t be too confident; a quarter of an hour 
yet!” 

Going to the window lie opened it. It was a quiet 
night, and the church clock would no doubt be heard 
through the stillness. It was the longest quarter of 
an hour they had over experienced. The church 
clock must have stopped, thoy thought, as it did 
sometimes. But no! It sounded out at last, clear 
and distinct. Midnight was past! 

“ That’s the sweetost sound I have heard this many 
a day,” said Michael. “Hoorah, father; it’s all 
right. I didn’t go to Germany for nothing. The 
squiro wroto to Chamberlain, you may be certain. 
That stopped him. Nothing elso would.” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” his father answered. 
“I believe it’s Chamberlain’s own doing. lie 
changed his mind. I thought he would. I never 
quite believed he would have the heart to turn us 
out. I am glad I shook hands with him. I’ll go 
to him to-morrow morning and thank him.” 


OF THE LAW. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Brownlow replied; “but let us 
thank God first. It is He who orders all things, and 
men’s hearts are in His power. It’s a great load off 
my mind. Thank God, 1 say, Michael; for it is His 
doing.” 

Her voice was choked with emotion, and when her 
| son stooped to kiss her, bidding her good-night, she 
turned away her face, wiping the tears from her 

! eyes. 

Lizzie had also turned away her face. She was at 
the open window, listening to the sound of the 
church boll long after its last vibrations had died 
away. It was a very musical boll, certainly. She 
had often thought so before ; but it seemed sweeter 
than ever just now. She also had her theory as to 
the influence which had prevailed to stay tho 
steward’s hand, and to preserve them from being 
turned out of their house and farm; but sho did not 
mention it to any ono; her hand restod on her 
bosom, and upon a letter hidden within the folds of 
her dress. When she at length turned round she 
wished them all good-night, and went away in hasto 
to her room. 


BIBLE LESSONS FOB EVEEY-DAY LIFE. 
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“ Whosoever exaltotli himself blmll be abased, nml be that bumbleth himself shall be exalted ."—Luke \ iv. 11. 


T HIS great saying of our Lord’s is based upon a 
small matter. We find that on ono Sabbath 
day He was invited to eat meat, to dine, as wo should 
put it, at tlio house of a chief Pharisee—a great man 
it would soom in his way. And on this occasion lie 
seems to have given an unusually grand entertain¬ 
ment. 

The picturo which wo have of Jesus in this scene 
is perhaps unique. lie is now among tho richer 
folk. Our most familiar conception of Him is, on the 
contrary, of ono surrounded by what we call the 
poorer sort of people. He was brought up in a 
carpenter’s household, and He associated Himself with 
the fishormon of Galilee. 

Ilis contact with what we call tho upper classes 
of society seems to have been restricted to such 
occasions as when He was sent for to heal the noble¬ 
man’s son. 

When He first spoke publicly in tho synagogue in 
His own country resentment was expressed at what 
was counted his presumption in putting himself for¬ 
ward. How knoweth this man letters, having never 
learned ? Is not this the carpenter, tho son of Mary, 
the brother of James and Joses and of Juda and 
Simon ? And are not his sisters here with us ? And 
they were offended at Him. 

On the occasion before us, however, Jesus was 
present at the house of a chief Pharisee. 

We have a short description of the scene, but it is 
n touch which tells us much. 

There were, it seems, many guests, and the same 
petty stratagems and jealousies which are now some¬ 
times not altogether unknown at a large entertain¬ 
ment given by a great man. People like their neigh¬ 
bours to think that they are on intimate or honoured 


terms with my lord. Some of the guests invited with 
Jesus were obviously anxious to appear as particular 
friends of their distinguished host. 

We are told that Jesus marked how they chose out 
the chief rooms. Upon this lie puts forth a parable 
to them that were bidden, ending thus: “Go and 
sit down in tho lowest room ; that when he that bade 
thee cometh, lie may say unto theo, Friend, go up 
higher : then shalt thou havo worship in the pre¬ 
sence of them that sit at meat with thee.” 

Here, of course, “room” means “place.” We 
use the word in the same sense when we say “there 
is no room to sit down.” The word worship, too, 
means merely honour. We retain this meaning of it 
also when we speak of a magistrate as “ his worship ’.’ 
or “ his honour.” 

Now it is possible that wo may think the advice of 
our Lord to tho guests in the parable to concern a 
very worldly subject. But still it was given. And 
Ho founds a great saying upon it. “ Every one that 
exalteth himself shall be abased, and he that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted.” 

These words of Jesus teach us the excellence of 
humility. They are always true. Thoy apply to 
this present life, the life which now is; and they 
apply to the life which is to come. They are true as 
concerns our relation to God and as concerns our 
relation to man. 

Let me pause to remark that in using the word 
humility I attach a higher sense to it than some, 
perhaps would. I use the word in its best sense. 
Humility is not mere cap-in-hand deference. That 
may be no more than mean obsequiousness. True hu¬ 
mility is not servility. It respects self as much as 
others. It is inseparable from a due knowledge of 
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ourselves; and, sooner or lator, before men and God, lie 
that exaltetk himself shall be abased, and he that 
hunibleth himself shall be exalted. 

How is it among men ? To put the question in 
the coarsest form, does it really answer to pretend to 
bo what we are not, and what wo know we are 
not ? 

It may seem to answer sometimes at first. The 
pushing guest in tho parable did sit for a littlo while 
in the best place, and thoso who sat at meat with 
him were for tho minute really deceived. They 
thought he deserved it. But he was found out in a 
short time. 

Depend upon it, the success of sheer imposition 
never lasts very long. Boasters and cheats are con¬ 
tinually being exposed, and begin with shame to take 
tho lowest pinco. 

It is so in all kinds of business and work. A man 
may profess to be an able-bodied seaman, lit to reef, 
steef, and the like, hut if he shrinks from going 
aloft with the rest to shorten sail in rough weather, 
down comes Ids credit with his mates. A farm 
labourer may give out that lie can draw a straight 
furrow, but his fellows will wait to see what ho can 
do when he gots boldnd tho plough. 

A man may affirm that he is excellent in this or 
that matter, but the world is a shrewd judge, and, in 
timo, though it may pronounce a rough verdict, 
generally returns a true ono. As years go on, those 
who talk arrogantly, and give themselves airs, liavo 
to come down from their pedestal, while such as aro 
lit to fill higher posts than they assume aro exalted. 

The biographies of many distinguished men prove 
this. Which of them were eminent at lirst ? But 
from time to timo thoy hear the summons, “ Friend, 
go up higher.” 

There are, of courso, somo who do not get or show 
their powers even when they have reached the ago 
when men begin to be tested as men. They ripen 
slowly. And there are, of course, somo whose 
genuine merit the world is slow to acknowledge, 
merety because their merit, though genuino, is not 
of a kind to be readily and generally seen. Brilliant 
services aro indeed soon rewarded. Even obscure 
genius and worth is not without honour from those 
who perceive it. Tho world is probably a fairer 
place than it is often said to bo, and, on the whole, 
the verdicts of mankind are good. Most of tho 
grumbling about its indifference and ingratitudo 
comes from those to whom wo have really nothing to 
be grateful for, and those who live and pass away in 
obscurity are probably fit for nothing else. 

They might console themselves w r ith thinking that 
a higher position would by no means bring happiness 
to them. It is not only just but kind to lot the right 
people stay in the right placo. Tho honest plough¬ 
man would be by no means pleased if ho were driven 
to tho field in the squire’s carriago, and tho able- 
bodied seaman would find himself uncomfortably out 
of place in the admiral’s cabin. The honourable 
man in tho parable, who was picked from the crowd 
of guests, was worthy, or the master would not have 
singled him out. But he would not honour himself. 

The pith of the matter is, “Let another man 
praise thee, and not thine own mouth.” “A stone 
that is fit for the wall is not left in the way.” You 
may or may not bo made for eminence, but if you 
are you will reach it in some measure. At any rate, 
“ ever sit in your own place, and no man can make 
you rise.” 


Thus much for what w r e may call the worldly 
application of our text. Among men, in their deal¬ 
ings with one another, “ ho that exaltetli himself 
shall bo abased, and ho that humbloth himself shall 
be exalted.” 

We have next to notice that this is a principle- 
which reaches beyond the things of earth into those- 
of tho kingdom of heaven, if, indeed, these things 
can ever bo really disentangled. 

For gonuine humility, which goes along with self- 
respect, is a chief Christian grace. It is a great and 
not a small tiling. Of courso nothing is easier than 
to go down upon our knees, recite words of confes¬ 
sion, and call ourselves miserable sinners out of a 
book. It is easy to acquire such a habit, and I am 
far from saying that it cannot bo unattended by somo 
wholesome effect. But it is not so easy to let the 
sense of our shortcomings and faults ripen in our 
hearts, not so as to crush us, not so as to confuse us, 
but to ripen healthily, so as to give us an honest 
appetito for spiritual life and light. 

This is not so oasy—yet Christian humility, which 
helps us to see ourselves, is a condition of heaven. It 
is an earnest of salvation. It sots us in a right atti¬ 
tude towards God and man. 

For Christian humility has a twofold operation. 
It helps us to receive God’s grace, and it brings forth 
lovo towards our brother. 

It leads to God. 1 will illustrate my meaning by 
another parablo of our Lord’s, that of tho Prodigal 
Son. Tho prodigal in tho parable fell lower and 
lower as long as he trusted to his own shifts, but 
when ho perceived the ease ho was in ho approached, 
tho father, who saw him while he was yet a long' 
way off. {Sullen obstinacy or false pride dressed him 
in tho swineherd’s rags. Honest humility led to the 
ring, the best robe, and tho latted calf. Passors-Ly 
in thoso Eastern fields might have thought tho man 
humbled as ho sat amongst tho swine. But outward 
wretchedness is no sign of real humility. Jesus did 
not say, lie that is humbled, but Ho that liumbloth 
himself shall bo exalted. 

As long as a man nurses his sorrow, takes a delight 
in cherishing tho belief that ho is ill-used, neglected 
by God and man, he is in no state to receive the com¬ 
fort that God gives. God is no more healer of 
grievances. A man may complain through life, and 
die with only a feeling of bitterness towards earth 
and heaven. It is the honest thought, “I am un¬ 
worthy ; ” it is tlie deep perception of that which 
opens tho door for God’s grace. Then the man rises- 
with strength stronger than man’s, and a hope which 
eye hath not soon nor ear hoard. 

Then, too, he will show forth the real worth and 
strength of humility among men. Then he can lead 
the Christian life. Then ho can do good. It is of 
no use trying to oxhibit the paces of piety without a 
radical humbling of ourselves before God. It 
is of no use either trying to force ourselves into* 
humility in the hope that wo may make something 
by it. We may be moved by a wish to rise which is- 
one of pure selfishness. 

The prodigal in tho parable did not calculate that 
his repentance would lead to such honour as ho 
received. Ho, a son, was willing to take a very 
humble place in his fathor’s household. And in like- 
manner the truly humble man humbles liimselii 
before God with no mere eye to exaltation. His 
only business and deske is to see himself as he is, 
and leave God to do the rest, believing that it is God’s, 
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Spirit which must work in him if he is to rise above 
himself. 

Moreover, wo may have a quick eye for the sin 
and evil which wo see around us, we may desire 
to and try to contend against it, but unless our might 
grows out of our humility, it will be only the wrath 
of man which worketli not the righteousness of God. 
To try to do good without humility is to defy Ilim 
who said, “lam among you as ho that sorveth.” 
It is, indeed, to incur successive failures, perpetual 
disappointments; for it is a law of God, nover to be 
set aside in Ilis kingdom, that “ whosoever exalteth 
himself shall be abased.” 

But wo may ask, IIow is this saving, this effective 
humility, to be got ? 

It is hard to give receipts for making such a graco 
as this. Thus much, however, may bo said. Tho 
root of this potent humility is solf-knowledgo. And 
I think that no man can look honestly within him¬ 
self and ho satisfied. Of course, there will be some¬ 
thing to cheer him. None aro wholly bad, with no 
spark of what is true and tender in their hearts. It 
is a mistake; it is wrong to say so. No one really 
bolioves it. The possibility of godliness exists in 
many who seem to bo given over to tho devil. It 
was for this reason that Christ said Ho had eomo to 
seek and savo those that wore lost. 

And yet in tho conscience of tho best among us 
there is enough to humblo him. He who really 
knows himself cannot bo proud. And therefore it is 
tho main object of the devil to hide ourselves from 
ourselves. For there is enough in everyone to make 
him tremble. There are dark shadows of an evil 
spirit which sometimes draw' terribly near, which, if 
not seen to do so at tho time, are seen to havo dono 
so afterwards, ulien an hour of reflection arrives. 
Glimpses of a mean disposition towards anger, indo¬ 
lence', and vanity, possibilities of otfonce and inclina¬ 
tions to sin, which, when we can look at them from 
a littlo distance, distress, or even startle us. From 
indulgence in which, perhaps, wo have been plucked 
back we hardly know how. Some power not our own 
has saved us. 

Deliverance from a fall is not mero matter of self- 
congratulation. It betrays how near we have beon 
to what we afterwards see was a precipice. A dan¬ 
gerous path can make tho traveller shudder even 
when he has traversed it in safety. He trembles 
when ho thinks of it, and of how near ho was to 
the edge, and of what might have been. So some 
can rocall deliverance from the commission of a sin, 
and afterwards soo how close they woro to grievous 
shame. 

But tho remembrance or perception of narrow 
escapes are not the only reflections to sober and 
humblo us. There are feAV—nay, there are none— 
without tho consciousness of having in somo measure 
yielded to temptation. Somo, indeed, are told by 
memory of very distinct acts of sin, and seo shameful 
lines written in the history of their past lives, which, 
though perhaps blotted out, still show as blots. 

Then thero is that besetting sin, that infirmity of 
temper, that phase of sensuousness, that weak point 
which so often spoils our self-conceit. Everyone, 
though he may not have kept it before him, has had 
some glimpses of its daugerousness, and of the damn¬ 
able mischief which it might do. 

Well, if it calmly humble, us. Well, if instead of 
being merely provoked and angry with ourselves, wo 
confess the imperfection, and look for life through 


Him who is without sin, and whose sustaining Spirit 
pervades the world of men, and saves those who will 
use it. 

For the sense of escapes, tho 3 ense of having sinned 
in times past, the sense of difficulty in resisting temp¬ 
tation now, tho stings of remembrance and the pre¬ 
sent plague of our infirmity, whatever it may be; all 
this is intended to lead us to God, to make us feel 
that man, by himsolf, wants something which he 
cannot get from man, in order that he may live and 
act aright. 

It is intended to promote that honest humility 
which must bo before wo can be lifted up by the 
power of our Father which is in heaven. There is a 
power, mysterious, indefinable, which can exalt such 
as aro thus humble into safety and strength. We may 
feel that we aro stayed upon one who is Almighty, 
whom we may lovo with love that casfeth out fear, 
and w hom we may serve among men by the aid of His 
Spirit; who will help and comfort us if wo wish to 
see ourselves as wo are, and rise, bo exalted, not for 
the sako of self-gratification, but because w r o wish to 
bo better and do bettor than w T e are and do. 

Let us pray to be delivered from tho selfish spirit 
of human isolation, propped up by plausible excuses 
to otirsolvos, with our eyes purposely shut to that 
which is disagreeably humiliating in us. Let us 
rather honestly look at our lives and motives as they 
are. Then, and then only, shall we bo in the way to 
know tho meaning of that true exaltation which is 
tho inheritance of man, but which he cannot enjoy if 
ho thinks that Ilo can stand by, and altogether take 
care of, himself. 

This humbling of ourselves before God leads to 
the profound perception of the Gospel of Christ, that 
it is the will of God, not that we should suffer for 
guilt, but bo delivered from evil. That, however 
w r e may have sinned, however weak wo may be, lie 
pardons and revives us. That, in whatever measure 
we may have failed or fallen, if we admit tho failure 
or tho fall, lie yet secures our place in tho kingdom 
of heaven with great love, as that of a Father to His 
children, who cast their cares upon Him. That, if 
we humble ourselves before God, before tho great 
Dower which, through our conscience, points out the 
evil that is within us, as tho great scrutiny arrives, 
as we are arraigned before the all-seoing Judgo who 
sits upon tho groat white throne of truth, if we havo 
been honest in our prayers and confessions of sin, 
there is no fear lest the Judge should mistake our 
humility and keep us low. Rather will He, witk 
tho groat redeeming love shown in Christ, say unto 
us, in the best, the highest, and most sacrod sense, 
“ Friend, go up highor. Come, ye children, inherit 
tho kingdom prepared for you. For he that humbleth 
himself shall bo exalted. t% 


SIR JOHN GILBERT, R.A. 

0 most of our readers the name of Sir John 
Gilbert, k.a., will be familiar, but many of them 
will bo surprised to learn that this distinguished 
artist, eminent as a draughtsman on wood, President 
of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, and 
Royal Academician, scarcely received any instruction 
in art, and is a self-taught, as well as a self-made 
man. 

Sir John Gilbert was born at Blackheath in 1817, 
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tod tie was placed by his father in a City office, 
With the intention that he should become a man Of 
business. Commercial affairs, however, were not to 
his taste, and he occupied every spare moment in 
covering sheets of paper with sketches of the characters 
which came under his notice* Young and old, rich 
and poor, all were committed to that wonderful 
memory which in later years poured forth such a 
profusion of designs as has never been equalled by 
any other artist for range, for delicate perception of 
character, and for the power of expressing the most 
varied^ emotions in the simplest manner. During the 
uncongenial hours which were passed at the desk, 
Gilbert, without a doubt, laid in a great part of the 
Imowledge which he used to such excellent purpose 
in subsequent years. 

Success by no means came all at once, and he had 
his share of disappointments. Though now an 
Academician, he failed to get into the Academy 
sohools as a student, and had to trust to himself for 
advancement. Before long he gained employment 
as a draughtsman on wood, and his very earliest 
drawings on wood were made for “the publications of 
the Religious Tract Society. It is especially gratify¬ 
ing to be able to remark in this periodical that not 
only were Sir John’s earliest designs made for the 
Society, but that he continued to give us assistance 
until he abandoned this branch of his work; and 
more than this, we know that he has repeatedly 
expressed the pleasure and satisfaction which this 
hearty appreciation gave him at a time when patron¬ 
age was most useful. 

When business began to come in plentifully, 
Gilbert buckled-to and worked as few men ever do. 
The volumes of the “Illustrated London News” for 
the years 1848-1854 testify to his immense industry, 
and those who are able to recognise his work will be 
astounded at the large number of drawings which he 
contributed to that journal in the above-mentioned 
years. These, however, formed but a small part of 
his work. During this time he was almost the sole 
draughtsman and the acknowledged mainstay of at 
least a dozen weekly or monthly magazines, and 
besides fulfilling his engagements with these pub¬ 
lications with the most praiseworthy punctuality and 
loyalty, he also produced hundreds—nay, even thou¬ 
sands—of drawings in illustration of every depart¬ 
ment of literature. .Romances, works of travel, 
collections of poetry, books for the young and for 
the old, tracts, handbills, encyclopedias, and Christ¬ 
mas books were all enriched by his fertile pencil. 

Whilst all this work, Gilbert carried on 

his studies in water-colour and in oil, and made his 
mark in each department. He was elected Associate 
of the Society or Painters in Water-colours in 1852, 
a Member in the following year, and President of the 
Society in 1871. At the Academy his works did not 
for a long time receive the attention that they merited 
at the hands of the Hanging Committees, and he 
ceased to contribute to the Academy, and displayed 
his work in oil at the Exhibitions of the British In¬ 
stitution, Hi 1872 he was elected Associate of the 
Academy, almost simultaneously was knighted by her 
Majesty in recognition of his distinguished attain¬ 
ments, tod in 1878 was made full a, a. 

In his,work ip oil .and in water-colour, Sir John 
Gilbert's characteristic dash and force are displayed 
as muchas in hisdrawingson wood. Bis oolour is 
vigorous, harmonious, aha often brilliant. Amongst 
the great, masters, Ruh^j R^rnbrandt, andVelas- 
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qjtiez have most largely influenced him, especially 
Rubens. This will be felt by any one standing* 
before the two great masterpieces in Antwerp Cathe¬ 
dral. It would not, however, be just to say that- 
Gilbert has based his colour in oil upon that of 
Rubens; or his water-colour maimer upon that of 
David Cox, though there are occasional passages in 
his work which recall both the colouring and the 
methods of these two great artists. 

It concerns us to speak more of Gilbert as a 
draughtsman on wood than it does as a painter. 
Only those who have been personally concerned in 
the production of illustrated literature during the 
last thirty years can appreciate the great service 
which he lias rendered, and the great part which ho 
has taken, in the development of the art of wood 
engraving. To convey to the general reader some 
idea of the important part that he has played, it 
would be necessary to trace a sketch of the art from 
its beginnings to the present time. This we cannot 
now do. But we state it as our entire conviction that 
illustrated periodical literature is under immense 
obligation to him, and that the illustrated periodical 
literature of the present time would scarcely have 
been brought into existence except for him. Attho 
busy time of which we have spoken, had Gilbert 
broken down, there would have been no one to 
replace him. The continuance of many magazines and 
periodicals was possible only by his assistance, and 
upon the strength of bis assistance many new maga¬ 
zines and journals were started. By the time ho 
abandoned drawing on wood other artists had been 
attracted to the professional pursuit of this branch of 
art; but the dismay which his retirement caused is 
still fresh in the minds of many, for ho did as much 
per day as any ten ordinary men. 

To our younger readers in particular wo especially 
point out that this extraordinary productiveness was 
not due to advantages of birth or education. It was 
due to persoverance and to practice, and eventually 
this vast experience gave him a degroo of facility in 
composition and execution such as lias seldom, if 
ever, been equalled. As a boy, the writer of this 
notice has often waited whilst Gilbert has made a 
drawing for some magazine or other publication. The 
ms. has been read, the composition determined upon, 
and the drawing executed in less time than most 
artists would find necessary for the sake of reading 
the ms. alone. Amongst the most remarkable illus¬ 
trations with which Gilbert’s name is connected is one 
which appeared in the “ Illustrated London News*’ 
of the Charge at Balaclava. The original sketch by 
“ a special ” arrived at the offico, and was sent down 
to Gilbert with a page-size block. The messenger 
waited whilst the drawing was being made, and 
Gilbert completed it, with its hundreds of figures, in 
three hours . 

The facility and certainty with which Gilbert 
turned out his designs contributed one element of his 
success. The fact that his drawings were the most 
suitable which have ever been produced for the pur¬ 
poses of the wood engraver was at least equally 
potent in bringing custom to him. Even in his most 
hurried moments his drawings were never sloppy. 
They were never overcrowded with unnecessary 
detail* nor were they ever scamped. And "besides 
this, they were drawn with the utiupst deci¬ 
sion, and it was impossible ,to mistake his mean¬ 
ing. The value of this ty engraver f( cft)pnot 
be overrated. It saves bis time * andtemper, 
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-tind ronders Ms work more profitable to him. In been a favourite with women and children. Many 
this precious quality no draughtsman on wood, a lad now growing up into life can speak of kindly 
with the single exception, perhaps, of Sir Noel Paton, hints and advice which he has given, and many 
has ever approached Gilbert. Nothing was muddled will long remember his regular and agreeable features, 
and rubbed out, and put in afresh. The crispness of and dignified presence, reminding one of those courtly 
the handling and firmness of his touch was marvel- knights whom he has so often represented. 

lous_most marvellous in the faces, where the diffe- In future times the name of Sir John Gilbert will 

rence of a hair’s-breadth one way or another will be found amongst those who will be considered most 
'Completely alter the expression. It is greatly to be worthy of being remembered out of all of the British 



regretted that none of these original drawings on the 
wood are now in existence, for they would have served 
as admirable models for future draughtsmen, and 
would, perhaps, have moderated the conceit of some 
artists who have little to be conceited about. 

We have hitherto spoken of Sir John Gilbert in 
regard to his admirable artistic qualities alone, but 
we cannot terminate this brief notice of his career 
without adverting to his not less admirable business 
qualities. His promise was sacred and his word in¬ 
violable. He could be, and was, relied Upon; and 
the distressing irregularityunpnnctnality which 
are tod often regarded as n^eegsary ac^mpaniments 
of an artist life were never feared with him. 
Gracious and courteous in manner, Sir John has ever 


artists of the nineteenth oentury. His pictures will 
attract attention for their strong individuality, for 
their bold treatment, for their masterhr hanging, 
and for their powerful and often brilliant 
Whatever exception may be taken to Jus draUrata* 
matt ship," his work will be pointed to as having 
exerted a larger influence upon illustrated literature 
in the nineteenth century than has been exercised by 
any other artist, and his name will be associated m 
the mind of art-students with the recent great do* 
velopment of wood engraving in the shrae manner m 
the names of Durer and Bewicke are with its 
advancement at an earlier period. We truit that 
ho maybe long spared to enjoy the fruits of me 
labours. 
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HY JULES TONE. 

CIIA I’TEIl 1X. — SV SPEXS E. 


A T the office of the Centenarian, on the following 
morning, William Biddulph had an interview 
with the two detectives whom he had commissioned 
to keep a watch over his new client. 

“ Last evening/’ Craig was saying, “ we followed 
him for a long walk into the country.” 

“ And certainly he had not the least appearance of 
being likely to put an end to himself,” continued 
Fry. 


“ We kept pace with him all the way back to his 
own house,” said Craig. 

“Bat had no opportunity of getting inside,” 
added Fry. 

“ And what about him this morning ? ” Bicldulph 
asked. 


“ Well and strong as the bridge of Palikao,” they 
answered in a broath. 

Craig and Fry were cousins, and genuine Ameri¬ 
cans. Had they been the Siameso twins their 
identity could scarcely have been more comploto; the 
same brains, the same thoughts, the same motives, 
and even the same stomachs seemed to belong to 
them both ; their very arms and legs appeared to be 
at, each other’s disposal, and in speaking one of them 
almost invariably completed tho sentence 
which tho other had begun. 

“ No ; I suppose you could not get into- 
the house,” said Biddulph. 

The spies declared that they hardly 
thought that could be managed. 

“ And yet it ought to be done,” continued 
tho agent; “it will never answer for tho 
company to lose two hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars, you will have to keop a good look-out 
upon this gentleman for a couple of months, 
and longer if lie should renew his policy.” 

“ There is a valet in tho house,” said Fry. 
“ Who probably could give somo iufor¬ 
mation of what goes on within,” said Craig. 

“ Ay, get hold of him,” replied Biddulph ; 
“make him all the compliments that a 
Chinaman enjoys so well, bribe him with 
drink, or with money if necessary; you 
shall lose nothing by your pains.” 

Accordingly the two men put themselves 
as soon as possible in communication with 
Soon, who was nothing loth to accept either 
a glass of American drink or a present of a 
few taels. 

By dint of inquiry a good many particulars 
were got out of him. Had his master lately 
exhibited any change in his manner ? No, 
except that ho had been rather more indul¬ 
gent than usual to his valet. Had he any 
dangerous weapons in his possession ? No, 
he had no arms whatever. How did he live ? 
On food of the most ordinary kind. At 
what hour did he rise ? In the fifth watch 
at daybreak. At what hour did he go to 
bed ? The second watch, ever since Soon 
had been in his service, had been his hour 
for retiring. Did ho appear preoccupied 
or distressed, like one weary of life ? No, 
though he was never a man of exuberant 
spirits, he was never in the least gloomy ; 
in fact, for the last day or two he had 
been rather more cheerM than usual. Had he 
any poison in his possession that he would be 
likely to take ? No; Soon thought it most unlikely; 
even that very morning, by his master’s orders, he 
had flung away a lot of globules into the Wang-Poo 
simply because they might be dangerous 
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The cross-examination did not elicit a single fact few nights he slept quite soundly, awaking each 
that could in any way arouse the fears of Biddulph. morning bright and refreshed. 

Never had the wealthy Kin-Fo appeared in a happier After a time it occurred to him that perhaps Wang 
or more prosperous condition. Still Craig and Fry shrank from perpetrating the deed under a roof 
felt their professional reputation too much 
at stake to allow them to relax their vigi¬ 
lance, and having come to the conclusion 
that ICin-Fo was not likely to commit suicide 
in his own house, they followed him more 
'perseveringly than ever when he left home ; 
they took care, bosides, to cultivate a closer 
intimacy with Soon, who was quite ready to 
talk freely enough with acquaintances at 
once so agreeable and so generous. 

As for Kin-Fo himself it would bo too 
much to say that lie had begun to have a 
real clinging to lifo now that lie had deter¬ 
mined to leave it, but the feeling of suspense 
had intertwined itself into his existenco, 
and given rise to emotions to w hich lie had 
hitherto been a strangor, and which began 
to thrill in his breast. He had hung, as it 
were, the sword of Damocles above his head, 
and it was in itself an excitement for him to 
know that it might fall at any moment. 

Since the night on which they had entered 
into their contract, Kin-Fo and Wang had 
had no intercourse; porhaps the philoso¬ 
pher had been out, or perhaps ho was cou- 
Jining himself to his own room, engaged in 
devising for fresh execution one of the vari¬ 
ous schemes of assassination with which his 
early experience as a Tai-Ping had made 
him familiar. Kin-Fo could only form his 
own conjeeturo about tho way in which 
Wang was employing his time, but the re¬ 
sult w r as that curiosity of a new and personal 
character was being awakened in his mind, 
and to Kin-Fo curiosity was a new sensa¬ 
tion. 

As hitherto, they both met at the same 
table, at meals, but thoir conversation on 
those occasions always turnod upon the most 
ordinary and indifferent topics. There could 
be no doubt, however, that Wang had 
become somewhat gloomy and taciturn; 

where he had been so long and so hospitably enter¬ 
tained. To obviate this difficulty and to afford every 
chance, Kin-Fo would go long distances into tho 
country, always choosing the most deserted roads; 
ho would linger as late as the fourth watch in the- 
most cut-throat quarters of the town, where murder 
might be committed with the utmost impunity; he* 

A _ _ _ would wandor through the dark and narrow streets, 

his appetite wonderfully revived, and every day he jostled by drunkards until tho early hours of the- 
not only made a good dinner, but digested it perfectly, morning, when the boll of the muffin-nian and hie 
It was, at least, quite evident that the secret use of cry, “ Man-tooso,” (< Man-toose,” heralded the da^n 
poison was not the moans by which Wang was of day; but he ever returned from his peregrinations* 
seeking to bring about his end. as safe and well as he had set out, quite unconscious 

Wang had every facility for accomplishing the task that however capricious his movements, they had 
he had undertaken; the door of Kin-Fo’s bedroom never ceased to be under the surveillance of the* 
was always open; either by day or by night he was indefatigable cousins Craig and Fry. 
free to enter, and could choose his own time for If things were to go on in this fashion, Kin-Fo- 
striking his victim, asleep or awake. In anticipation began to fear that he should grow so accustomed to* 
of being attacked in this way, IGn-Fo had so far the condition of living a precarious existence that all 
considered the matter as to entertain the hope that his old ennui must very soon return; as it was, hours* 
any blow that might bo struck might go straight to would repeatedly elapse without the thought of his* 
his heart. ^ impending death ever crossing his mind at all. 

So quickly, however, did Kin-Fo get accustomed An incident, however, occurred on the 12th of May 
to anticipations of this character that after a very which supplied a fresh excitement to his imagination* y 


tliere was an abstracted look in his eye that his 
spectacles, huge as they were, could not conceal; his 
appetite, ordinarily good, almost entirely failed him, 
the most delicate dishes and tho costliest wines being 
of no avail to give him a proper enjoyment of his 
meals. 

# Ob the other hand, Kin-Fo seemed to relish evory 
dish that came to table. Tho conscmience was that 
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Happening to pass the doorway of Wang’s Apart¬ 
ment, he caught sight of the philosopher cautiously 
feeling the edge of a poniard with his fingers; 
watching a moment longer, he saw him dip the 
weapon into a violet-coloured bottle of very suspicious 
appearance; another instant, and Wang was seen 
brandishing the poniard in the air, his countenance 
assuming an expression so ferocious that the blood 
seemed to mount into his very eyes. 

“ Ah l that’s it, is it ? very good ! ” said Kin-Fo, 
passing on his way without having been observed. 

For the whole of 
the day Kin-Fo 
made a point of 
not leaving his own 
l^oom, but Wang 
n^ade no appear¬ 
ance. Night came 
on, and lie wont to 
bed; morning came, 
and he was still 
alive and well. Was 
it not provoking ? 

Were not all his 
emotions going to 
Waste? Wang was 
a . procrastinator, 
why else did lie 
suffer ten days to 
pass? Wliat could 
make him dilly¬ 
dally in this way ? 

No doubt the luxu¬ 
ries of Shang-Hai 
had enervated hhn; 
he had lost his 
nerve. 

Wang, meanwhile, 
was becoming more 
gloomy and more 
restless than ever; 
he began to be per¬ 
petually wandering 
about the yamen, 
and it was noticed 
that he made re¬ 
peated visits to the 
chamber where the 
costly coffin from 
Lai-Choo was de¬ 
posited. Not long 
afterwards it was 
mentioned by Soon 
to his master that 
orders had been 
given for the coffin itself to bo (lusted, cleaned, and 
new varnished. 

“He is making it ail clean and comfortable for 
you, you see,” said Soon, confidentially. 

Three more days elapsed, and still nothing tran¬ 
spired. Was it possible that Wang was contem¬ 
plating that the whole of the stipulated period should 
run out ? liid he intend to postpone his action till 
*tho extreme limit of the time ? The result of this, 
fr if it were so, would be that death at last must come 
as no surpriso at all. 

On the 15th a further significant fact came to Kin- 
Fo’s knowledge. He had passed an unusually 
restless nijjfht, and at about six in the morning awoke 
from a distressing dream, in which he thought that 


Prince Jen, the potentate of the infernal regions, 
had condemned him not to appear before him until 
the twelve hundredth moon should rise upon the 
Celestial Empire, This was to allot him a life of 
another century. Everything surely was conspiring 
to thwart him. It was, consequently, in no good mood 
that he rose that morning, and decidedly in a bad 
tempev did Soon find him when he entered to give 
his accustomed services at the toilet. 

‘ ( Out of the room, you rascal, before I kick you out! ’ ’ 

The valet was somewhat taken aback by a greet¬ 
ing so different to 
what he had lately 
received from his 
master, but having 
something to com¬ 
municate lie did not 
retreat. 

“Out of the 
room, I say!” re¬ 
peated Kin-Fo. 

“1 was only go¬ 
ing to say—”bogan 
Soon. 

“ Off, you scoun¬ 
drel!” said Kin-Fo. 

“ That Wang—” 
continued the ser¬ 
vant. 

“Wang! well, 
what about Waii g ?” 
cried Kin-Fo, and 
he caught tight hold 
of Soon’s pigtail. 

Soon wriggled 
about in his mas¬ 
ter’s grasp, in ter¬ 
ror as to what fate 
was to befall liis 
tail, but in reply to 
the repeated de¬ 
mand, said, 

“ lie lias ordered 
your coffin to be put 
into the Kiosk of 
Long Life! ” 

A sudden gleam of 
satisfaction spread 
itself over Kiu-Fo’s 
lace. 

“Is it really so?” 
he asked. 

“The order is 
given,” replied 
Soon. 

“ Here, my good fellow, are ten taels for you, go 
and see that the order iR attended to.” 

Nothing could exceed Soon’s astonishment; lie 
hurried away, thinking to himself that if his master 
had gone mad, it was not a bad thing that his mad¬ 
ness had taken a generous turn. 

Conviction now came upon Kin-Fo’s mind. Here 
was clear evidence that matters were coming to ft 
crisis. No doubt Wang had come to the conclusion 
that he would kill him on the very spot where he had 
himself resolved to die. How long, how slow that day! 
the hands upon the clock scarce seemed to stir! but 
at last the shadows lengthened, and night brooded 
upon the yamen, 

Kin-Fo came to the determination that he would 
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take up his quarters in the pavilion of Long Life, 
He entered as expecting never to come out alive. He 
dung himself upon a soft sofa, and there he lay and 
waited. In the still silence of the solitude he began 
to reflect; he thought of the unprofitableness of his 
past existence; he pondered on the weariness and 
ennui of his old career; ^poverty was no better than 
wealth; he thought upon La-oo; his attachment 
to her was a bright thing in his memory; even now 
liis heart beat at the recollection of her love; but no ! 
lie was never going to involve her in his misery. 

Thus passed the fourth watch, when nature, animate 
and inanimate, seems all at repose. Kin-Fo listened. 
His eye sought to penetrate the darkness. More 
than once he heard the creak of footsteps. Moro 
than once he was sure that a gentle hand was laid 
upon the door. A kind of longing mingled itself 
with a kind of dread. Why did he not fall asleep 
and so await in unconsciousness the approach of the 
Tai-Ping? 

But the fourth watch passed, and the fifth watch 
dawned. Day was about to break, when suddenly 
the door of the pavilion was opened roughly. 

“The time has come ! ” cried Kin-Fo, starting up. 
His life seemed concentrated in that single instant. 

It was not Wang. 

It was only Soon. lie hold a letter in his hand. 
The letter was marked “ Urgent.” 

“ I have brought it at once,” said Soon. 

Kin-Fo seized the letter; it bore the San Francisco 
postmark. One glance at the inside revealed its con¬ 
tents, and Kin-Fo rushed impetuously from ther 
pavilion, shouting, 

“ Wang, Wang ! ” 

He darted into the philosopher’s apartment, but 
in a momont was out again, still calling at the top of 
his voice, 

“ Wang, Wang, Wang! ” 

But Wang was not to be found. His bed had 
never been slept in. The whole house was aroused; 
search was made in every quarter of the yamen ; no 
trace of him was to bo seen. It was only certain 
that Wang had gone ! 


CONJURERS’ PROPERTIES. 

IT. 

A PPARENTLY inexhaustible are the borrowed 
hats that, under the wonderworker’s tender care, 
develop an abnormal capacity; and his portfolios 
rival a co-operative store in the multiplicity and 
variety of their contents. Indeed, in some respects 
they surpass them, for we have not yet heard of the 
stores dealing in cannon-balls or babies! 

From these receptacles come goblets, dolls, drums, 
doves, bonnets, Chinese lanterns, engravings, reti¬ 
cules, rabbits, bonbons, birds and cages, chandeliers, 
and children! Far more, indeed, comes out than by 
any possibility could ever have been stowed within 
at one time. Part of the puzzle lies in the fact that 
some of the above-named articles go into small com¬ 
pass until opened out, as they are when brought into 
the view of the audience. Thus Chinese lanterns 
lie^flat; dolls collapse, being merely muslin on a 
wire framework; tins fit. one within another; reti¬ 
cules, are filled with other articles* that are handed 
out before they are produced ; and- cages aro made 
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“practicable,” to bo subsequently opened out to 
most imposing dimensions ; even cannon-balls prove 
amenable to reason, and flatten themselves without 
the assistance of a Monitor’s sides. If the wizard 
produces several of these latter, you may take it tha,t 
only one is genuine, and this the magician will care¬ 
fully let fall that you may be made aware of its soli¬ 
dity. One other may be a spherical wooden shell, a 
portion of which will screw out, and the interior will 
then be discovered loaded with no worse explosives 
than bonbons and crackers'. These the professor will 
distribute before showing the ball, which, in the first 
instance, he has raised from the servante into the hat 
by placing his second finger into a.hole in it, specially 
made, crooking the finger, and so inserting the ball 
into the borrowed headgear. The remaining spheres 
are merely “ dummies,” circular wires covered with, 
black cloth and lying flat in the hat, but plump as 
any undinged specimen of a warkliko projectile when 
taken thence. 

But, say you, chandeliers and babies do not bear 
much compression ; nor do stewpans with smoking- 
hot contents readily squeeze into corners; and bon¬ 
nets are not improved by crushing! Our answer to 
all this is—certainly not. These are mainly portfolio 
tricks; and, however large, thoy could not contain 
a tithe, at one time , of that which they give forth. 

There is a process of refilling going on, over and 
over again, from the servante; and the engravings, 
baby’s long-clothes, and other large things, handed 
out from time to time, serve to cover the operation of 
“ loading.” The only difficulty is the bit of animate 
nature—the boy or girl—to be fished out of the deeps 
of the portfolio. Here the page—unconsciously- 
watchful ever!—is of great service ; bungler as he 
is, he drops a cloth in front of the portfolio, and, at 
the same instant, the child is shot through a trap in 
the stage to tho level of the back. The “careless” 
assistant picks up the cloth at once, but—the trick is 
done! 

The clumsy fellow is also of much service in other 
ways. Suppose the magician to have collected 
several watches and placed them in a box purposely 
constructed for the changing of such articles. In 
one of the compartments somo dummy watches lie 
concealed. The wizard sends the pago for a plate, 
and then places upon it these latter in lieu of the 
borrowed articles: as the page returns from the 
“rake” to tho stage he slips and falls forward, 
scattering what he carries about the stage. The 
plate is broken, the watches smashed, and the author 
of this disaster gets soundly rated by the irate 
magician; Master Innocence meanwhile scrambling 
over tho stage collecting the fragments. These 
scraped together and delivered to his master, he 
marches off, blushingly, with the box containing tho 
real watches. 

The conjurer is in a terrible way. How can he 
restore the mangled remains of the time-keepers to 
their respective owners ? Impossible ! Stay; a 
thought strikes him. He has an Enchanted Picture 
Frame , that (like the mill by which old folk were 
ground young again) will restore them to theijf per¬ 
fect state once more! Young Imocence returns with 
the frame, and retires; tho wizard loads his pistoL 
with the debris of the plate and watches, and fires—* 
point blank—at the place where the picture ought to 
be, and—lo!—there are the watches intact, and the 
plate whole, save for one little piece. “ I|ear met” 

I says.the conjurer; “not all there? Ho^^ranget 
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jalr, hero is the missing piece on the stage.” So he 
lakes up a bit of broken delf, throws it at the frame, 
.and the plate is seen to be perfect! 

This trick has mainly depended for success upon 
the assistant, who seems only to have been the cause 
♦of discomfiture. His premeditated fall broke the 
plate and scattered the dummy watches; and he took 
the real ones away, which, with a now a willow- 
pattern,** he hung ready on the black back-ground 
of the picture-frame, merely leaving a piece of black 
cloth over one side of the plate so that it may appear 
ns if a pioce were out of it. Then he drew a black 
blind down in front of the articles to bo discovered 
later on, and fastened it to await the liberating twitch 
of his string when the conjurer tired. A second 
•quick pull at another string drew the black doth off 
lire edge of the plate, and revealed it whole, as the 
wizard seemed to throw—but in reality palmed—the 
missing piece. The minor part the lattor took in the 
deception was borrowing the watches and placing 
them in a “ changing drawer,” his assumed anger at 
the fall of his assistant, and tho romorseless ramming 
into the pistol of the romains of plate and watches. 
This firearm is unique amongst weapons, being 
perfectly inoffensive. It is in two parts; an inner 
tube contains the small charge, and botween this and 
the outer case the “dummies” are placed and kept 
in position by a wad of paper. 

Some conjurers make effective tricks out of chemical 
combinations. These are very pretty, but science 
enables too many to pick out the heart of tho mystery 
now for it to be a favourite resort. Elastic bands 
enter very largely into the affections of a few pro¬ 
fessors ; by the aid of such devices, what is to all 
outward appearance a strong cage with an undoubted 
live bird within it, may bo made to collapse and be 
drawn so suddenly beneath the performer’s coat as 
not to be visible in its passage. Conjurers’ birds 
generally have a hard time of it, but those taking 
part in mere sensational feats are in as great 
danger of sudden death as are phenomenal rope- 
dancers and trapezists! Assuredly the wizards would 
not expend labour without reward if they were to 
put their wits to work and make dummy birds as 
well as watches to save our feathered friends. 

Some of the most telling “ properties ” of the con¬ 
juring fraternity are glass bowls used for various 
purposes. One, too old to create wonder now, but 
puzzling enough in its day, was changing a bowl of 
ink to clear water with gold fish swimming therein. 
This was and is managed by a black silk lining open 
at tho bottom, fitting inside the bowl. This was 
taken for ink by the audience; but that they should 
be quite satisfied upon the point, the magician would 
produce a large empty spoon, dip it into the ink, and 
bring it out full. Now a cloth was thrown over the 
bowl and immediately drawn away again, when the 
ink appeared to have undergone a magical change, 
and u the nate little fishes ” were discovered disport¬ 
ing in their natural element. Of course the conjurer 
withdrew tho black silk lining inside the cloth, and 
the spoon was never really dipped in the glass bowl. 
The remainder of the secret, indeed, rests with the 
spoon, the handle of which was hollow with a tiny 
aperture at either end. This hollow part was filled 
with ink beforehand, and the top hole was secured by 
sealing-wax, so that until the wax was removed and 
air admitted tlje ink could not flow out at the bottom 
hole. The venerable double-funnel trick depends upon 
the same natural law, and in this wise, also, was the 
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conjurer able to detain or lot flow at pleasure the 
wine in the Inexhaustible Bottle , a great attraction in 
its day. 

The apparatus for this latter business was of 
japanned tin, resembling an ordinary quart bottle, and 
divided into compartments within, each having sepa¬ 
rate communications with the neck. Small holes Were 
pierced through the case into each division, and were 
played upon by the performer as though he wore 
41 fingeriu g ” a flute. The raising of the fingers caused, 
not concord of sweet sounds to pour forth, but various 
wines in an unvarying gurgle. If the wizard found 
it necessary to replenish his stock, ho had many 
expedients for doing so by the aid of filled duplicates 
from the backs of chairs, etc., and sometimes he 
elaborated tho trick by pulling out yards and "yards 
of ribbon, or by discovering a missing handkerchief 
in the bottle after he had seemed to break it with 
his wand. The handkerchief had, indeed, been 
neatly folded and lain concealed in a centre compart¬ 
ment, and the bottom part of the (tin) bottle, which 
came off in the performer’s hand jagged as if broken, 
had been artfully jointed and arranged for the* pur¬ 
pose. 

Having digressed somewhat to mention the double¬ 
funnel principle, wo may return to those existent 
bowl tricks requiring greater art and dexterity than 
some of old. Bowls brim full of water or blazing 
with fire arc apparently produced from—nowhere ! 
These are mado flat, or saucer-shaped, and, when 
water is used, are of glass, their tops being covered 
by india-rubber strotchod tightly over, and prevent¬ 
ing the water spilling. 

Two or three are secreted on the person of the 
magician, one in each breast of tho coat, and a third 
in a bag hanging from tho performer’s waist and 
opening at the side. To perform this really startling 
feat the conjurer carries a large cloth, which ho will 
frequently draw through his left hand with liis right. 
(No bowls concealed there, evidently!) Ho will then 
throw tho cloth over his left arm, and from beneath 
it produce bowl number one, previously taking off 
the olastic covering, of course. Ho goes through 
similar movements for numbers two and three, and 
may possibly obtain a fourth from tho back of a 
chair. But now comes the crowning portion of tho 
trick, and the illusion is certainly bewildering. * 

The cloth drawn through the magician’s hands is 
partly double, so that within it there is a kind of tri¬ 
angular bag, from two of the corners to the centre. 
In this compartment is a loose ring, the exact size of 
the tops of the bowls. When tho cloth is held in 
one position the ring falls into a corner, and it is 
grasped by the performer’s right hand as he draws 
the other part of the cloth through his left. When 
ho desires to make his cotip he reverses the cloth, and 
the ring falls to the centre. He has here got the 
shape of tho top of a bowl, and he carefully carries 
this down amongst the audience. Not very carefully, 
however, for he spills a little water, as if from the 
bowl, in liis passage, for which he apologises. He 
had no necessity, however, as he deliberately squeezes 
the water out of a well-charged sponge, to quicken 
the imaginations of the spectators. He then suddenly 
throws the supposed bowl in the air, and great 
wonder is created at the marvellous disappearance. 
Seeing real bowls produced, full of real water, and 
noticing on this occasion the same shape in the cloth, 
and the “ accidental ” spilling of water, the minds 
of the audienc^ are powerfully impressed with the 
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reality of what they have seen (though the eyes are 
over lt the fools of the other senses” at a conjuring 
exhibition), and they are still further baffled as the 
wizard shakes his cloth and passes it through his 
hand once more. 

When the bowls are produced fall of fire they are 
of metal instead of glass, and do not require any 
elastic covering. Tow steoped in spirits of wine is 
held at the bottom of the bowls by wires and ignited 
by the performer before its production from under 
the cloth. 

It will have been noticed that the conjurer’s reper¬ 
toire ranges from tricks of extreme simplicity to others 
requiring much skill in manipulation, or calling upon 
science to assist in tho mystification of the senses. 
Nevertheless, the puzzling effect of the simplest may 
be as great as of tho more elaborate tricks. Of the 
first class may be reckonod the box from which a 
shilling vanishes in an astonishing manner. There 
is nothing remarkable about the box; it may have 
been the medium for the conveyance of pills to a 
dyspeptic subject in its time ; but it must bo of such 
a size as exactly to hold the coin intended to be placed 
in it. Say the shilling is marked and handed to tho 
wizard, who, holding it in full view, places it in the 
box. At loast ho seems to do so, but, as usual, lie 
substitutes another upon the back of which is pasted 
paper of the same colour as that lining the insido of 
tho box. The papered side he holds towards himself 
while exhibiting the shilling, and he places this sido 
upwards in the box. Ho shakes the box up and down 
when the lid is placed on it, and the coin rattles. lie 
touches the box with his magic wand and commands 
tho coin to pass to some other spot, or into some 
apparatus (where by this time tho marked shilling 
has been placed, as likely as not, by the ubiquitous 
page). The conjuror now shakes the box laterally , 
-and there is no sound, for the coin has really no 
room in which to rattle if the box bo shaken sideways ; 
lie opens the box, which appears empty, for the papered 
sido of the shilling is uppermost; he goes to the pre¬ 
arranged spot or apparatus, produces a coin, and 
asks, f* Do you recognise your shilling, sir ? ” and of 
course the person addressed does so. Marvellous 
result from very small moans ! the mouse lias brought 
forth a mountain. We do not say this preciso trick 
would i( serve ” at a public performance, because 
it is too well known, and for that reason only, but 
equally simple contrivances still create wonder. 

Electricity was at one time much used in the “ pro¬ 
fession,” but its properties are so well known now, 
that little marvel can bo raised by such means. Still 
this science enables the wizard to perform some good 
tricks. One of the most effective of these is the 
“crystal cash-box.” This is made of transparent 
glass with a metal frame-work. The assistant carries 
it upon the stage, where it is hung up in full view of 
the audience. The performer again uses duplicates 
for the marked coins; and, in the act of throwing 
them into the box, palms them. The real coins have 
been conveyed from the platform by the page, and 
secured in an ornamental design on the glass top of 
the casket, before he returns with that crystal puzzle, 
which the public can not see through. As the 
magician appears to throw the coins at the suspended 
casket, an assistant from behind, and by the aid of 
electricity, releases the bottom part of the ornamental 
design, and out drop the marked coins, while the flap 
instantly doses with a spring. The casket may be 
examined, and those who have marked coins will 


find the same thero, beyond doubt. The electric 
current has passed down the inside of the simple* 
looking curtain-cord by which tho casket has been 
suspended, just as the magic drum gives out its 
roulades and answers the amusing questions of the 
magician. 

A few, only, of the leading “ properties ” of the 
wizard’s art have been hero glanced at, but sufficient 
to show what ingenuity and perseverance may da 
wdth small means, and how—if we need not believe 
all w t o see in full day or gaslight—we maybe much 
more sceptical in tho darkened room of the “ spirit- 
medium.” Perhaps ho has “ properties,” too, though 
he is not so honest as tho legitimate juggler who 
openly deceives the senses. 
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lV.vs.vxr riiovRiE rolls, —Mr. Mice Talbot, m.p., In writing 
to the “Tillies" about tlie land question, says: “When 
county elections were decided by tiro 40.9. freeholder the peasant 
proprietor was in great request. At an election in Glamorgan¬ 
shire piior to tho passing of the Reform Act, 1 well recollect how 
eagerly he was limited up by the electioneering agents, and liow 
they succeeded in rummaging out nearly a thousand voters of 
the class, for in those days there was no register of electors. And 
now I doubt whether among my constituents 1 could find a 
.solitary instance of what could properly be called n peasant pro¬ 
prietor. Again, as further proof of the prevalence of tho 
class in bygone times, I may state the fact that I possess 
upwards of a hundred conveyances of hind which has been sold 
to mo or to my predecessors, in quantities of from half an 
acre to ten acres, because tho owners could not cultivate to a 
profit. Is it unreasonable to assume that a like state of things 
in other counties lias operated in producing the same result ? 
If so, tho natural conclusion to be drawn is that the day of the 
peasant proprietor and of the small holder (except, perhaps, the 
holder of market gardens) is gone by. .Machines for ploughing, 
sowing, scarifying, reaping, mowing, thrashing, etc., as now 
practised on oil large farms, cannot be profitably made use of in 
small holdings. Besides which, it is well known that it is im¬ 
possible to provide dwelling-houses and farm buildings for a 
small acreage except at ruinous loss. Gradually the little man 
has been elbowed out by tho big one in agriculture, as 
lie lias been in manufactures and in shipping, and the idea of 
resuscitating him seems to me as absurd as would be that of re¬ 
placing the railway train by the old mail coach." 

Russian Regiments in Turkoman War.—A curious in¬ 
stance of confident statement and conclusive reply lately ap¬ 
peared in regard to the Russian invasion of Turkestan. Professor 
Vambery, ofPesth, asserted that the Russians craftily used the 
deep animosity of the Shiis against the Sunnite Mohammedans 
by employing regiments recruited by the 8hiis of the Caucasus 
against Sunnite. Turkomans. A Russian replies that the regiments, 
referred to by name, arc infantry regiments belonging to the 
regular Russian army, are recruited all ever Russia for the 
whole army without any distinction, and consist principally 
of true Russians, belonging to the Greek Oithodox Church. 
There may be stray Mohammedans, Jews, Roman Catholics, ond 
Protestants, representing the different, nationalities in Russia, 
who enjoy perfect freedom of religion, but the bulk of these 
regiments are Russians belonging to the Greek Orthodox Church. 

Jewish Pnrri.vrros of tiie World.— The fifty-sixth 
annual report of tho Berlin Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tianity among the Jews contains some interesting statistics re¬ 
specting the distribution of the Jews all over the world. The 
total number of the Hebrew race is to-day about what it was m 
the days of King David— between six and seven millions. There 
are in Europe, according to the latest statistical information, 
about five millions ; in Asia, 200,000 ; in Africa, over 80,000 ; 
in America, from a million to a mfihon and a half. Mote than 
half of the European Jews (2,621,000) reside ill Russia; 
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1,975,000 in Austria (of whom 575,000 in the Polish province of 
Galicia); 512,000 in Germany (61,000 in the Polish province of 
Posen); Ron mania is credited with 274,000, and Turkey with 
100,000. Th^re are 70,000 in Holland ; 50,000 in England; 
49,000 in France ; 35,000 in Italy. Spain and Portugal have 
between 2,000 and 4,000 ; 1,800 in Sweden ; 25 in Norway. 
Nothing is said about Denmark or Switzerland. The number 
of Jewish residents in Berlin is given at 45,000 —nearly as many 
as in the whole of France and more than in Italy, Spain, Portu¬ 
gal, and the Scandinavian peninsula altogether. The majority 
of the African Jews live in the province of Algiers. But they 
are to be found in Abyssinia and all along the north coast, and 
even in the Saharan oases, frequently acting as intermediaries 
between the Mohammedans and Christians. Of the Asiatic 
Jews, 20,000 are assigned to India and 25,000 to Palestine. 
The population of Jerusalem is given at 7,000 Mohammedans, 
5,000 Christians, and 13,500 Jews. These last are classified as 
German, Spanish, or Arabic Jews. The report gives no details 
concerning America, except that in New Yoik there are 30 
synagogues. 

Appjjs-pie Order. —The saying, “To have everything in 
apple-pio order, ” is supposed to have its origin from the follow¬ 
ing circumstance : It was the custom many years ago'to tako 
Ou the top crust of an apple-pie and mush up the fruit with 
sugar and cream, then cut the crust into triangular pieces like 
soppits, and stick them end downwards into the fruit in various 
patterns, as circles, crowns, stars, etc. (see “Notes and Queries,” 
3rd s. vol. vii. p. 265.) 

Snow in the Riviera. —Among the abnormal events of 
last year’s weather, it is recorded that snow fell and lay on the 
ground two inches deep, on the 1st December, at Bordighera. 
There had not been a snowfall for twenty-five years before. In 
some places there was ice an inch thick:. The mountains were 
all covered with snow, which also fell at all the chief towns in 
the Riviera. Snow fell at Naples more than once during last 
January. 

The Efffxt of Cold on the Aged.— In one day, during 
the early December frosts, the obituary of the “ Times” illus¬ 
trated the effect of the severe weather on the aged, and gave 
several remarkable instances of longevity. In the case of 
eleven persons—five ladies and six gentlemen—their united ages 
amounted to 954 years, giving an average of eighty-six years 
and more than eight months to each. The oldest was a gentlo* 
man who had reached the great age of ninety-eight years ; the 
youngest of the same sex was eiglity. Of the ladies the oldest 
was ninety-one, and the youngest eighty-one. There were also 
fifteen septuagenarians, whose ages averaged seventy-four years 
and more than seven months. That the ages ot twenty-six 
persons in one day’s obituary should average eighty years is a 
remarkable fact. 

Lecturing on the Press. — Mr. Wendell Phillips recently 
addressed an audience of about 2,000 persons, assembled at Stein- 
way Hall, New York, on the subject of “ The Press and its Power. ” 
Ho stated that careful authorities estimate that 15,000,000 
newspapers and books, the products of the press, are daily flooded 
before the eyes of the people of the world. He proceeded to 
point out that the newspaper is the exclusive literature of the 
masses. “ To the millions it is literature, church, and college. 
Four out of live men seldom or never read a book. The daily 
press was to them counsellor and amusement, it was their 
whole.” He had no doubt that “the material prosperity upon 
which we so much prided ourselves, the infinite invention, and 
the total subjugation of nature and its forces to the will of man, 
were almost exclusively due to the intellectual development 
which resulted from the press. It was the trained mind which 
the press produces. It was not the information solely that it 
communicated which gave it powftr. It was the following up 
of discussion, the intellectual leading of the press. It was tho 
training of the mind that resulted in such alertment, such 
wide-awake, persistent, and unconquerable efforts to subjugate 
nature. In the course of three or four generations it had 
actually changed the brain of the race. Now the infant looked 
over its cradle, crawled out of it, and patented an improvement. 
It was not that { golden band,’ the Mississippi river, that 
cemented the union of forty states ; it was the press and the 
telegraph; it was the oneness of intellectual life born of this 
many-neaded monster which formed the cement of the Union,” 
What jvould be the future of the press and how it would finally 
affoet th$ great interests of civilisation, no man could pretend 
now to telh Let them think of the press dropping an idea into 


15,000.000 minds at once, and following it up day by day, 
surveying it from every point, illustrating it by anecdote and, 
history, surveying it with logic ofr with sarcasm* making fan of’ 
it, making it personal, making it ethical* making it abstract, 
putting every possible form to it, adding it to every possible 
attraction for 800 successive days, and they could see how 
resistless to ordinary human nature must tie such a power. 
“There was no responsibility in the press, except to each 
other. If oditors wero not jealous of each other, if the great 
journals of the country were not marshalled one against 
another, the contemplation would bo fearful — worse than 
wealth, and infinitely worse than aristocracy, and moie 
powerful than a hundred regiments. If the press coukl be 
united—if it were possible for 2,000 newspapers to spec— 
there would bo an end to anything like individual liberty.” 
“As it is,” said the lecturer, “the tyranny w ftArful It 
undertakes and achieves so much that the danger is that wo 
shall be tempted to leave all to it, and therein, and in that 
direction, lies one of the groat dangers that beset the Republic. 
The danger of the press is that it should stereotype and limit 
the lines where progress should stop.” The lecturer went on to 
protest against what he termed “ the most oppressive influence 
tho world 1ms ever seen.” He warned his audience against 
supposing that the press could ever do the work of individual 
citizenship, and called upon young men to “gird up their loins* 
in the likeness of the noble men of the past,” with an earnest¬ 
ness of purpose and a readiness of self-sacrifice which would do 
as much for their country now as their lathers did for it a 
hundred years ago. 

“Good Plain Cooking.” —In view of recent discussions 
on food and the various modes of preparing it, the following 
account of the experiences in this direction of four Englishmen 
in the course of an excursion from Bordeaux to Paris may be of 
some interest. The trip in question being almost entirely 
along the rivers of Prance, we were naturally compelled to put 
up at tho riverside inns, which were often so out of tho way 
that no Englishmen had ever been seen thero if the account of 
the village veterans is to be believed. Yet, even at these places, 
we invariably (with one exception only) had a woll-cookod 
dinner of several courses ; soup, fish, meat, vegetables, salad 
and chieken, and dessert were generally to be had for three to 
three and a half francs. This variety of fare was further 
increased by the different styles of preparation. Fish are 
especially favoured in this respect. Small lish fried crisp, so as 
somewhat to resemble whitebait, though they were much coarsei 
and larger, was a very favourite disli with us. An arrangement 
of fish in wine sauce, known as tho matelote , was evidently 
regarded as a groat delicacy by Frenchmen, but was looked 
upon with some some suspicion by us. The meat was generally 
well cooked but not always tender. The same fault might bo 
found with tho inevitable poulet —owing, no doubt, to its having 
been killed immediately on our arrival—a process geiybrally 
performed by letting it bleed to death head downwards, 1 regret 
to say, in order to give whiteness to the flesh. The vegetables 
formed a course by themselves, and were generally voted the 
best part of the dinner. Who would not prefer such a dinner as 
this to its ordinary English rival, when the whole is to be 
obtained, as I have said, at the rate of three to three and a half 
francs per head, wine ad lib. inclusive ? The comparative effect 
upon us of an English dinner was distinctly shown on our 
arriving one night at an hotel the landlady of which had been 
in England, and consequently thought it necessary to give us an 
English dinner. Let the tourist, as a rule, avoid cooks who 
have been a short time in England, the prevalent idea being 
that raw beefsteaks form our staple food. Our hostess knew 
better than that, however, and, accordingly, we found ourselves 
before a well-done beefsteak, with boiled potatoes, followed by.% 
duck. They were both fairly cooked ; but the dinner was uifej 
doubtedly a VAnglaUe in the midst of France, and it waa^, 
unanimously pronounced the worst of which we had partaken 
during our trip. Such is a traveller’s experience in France— 
what it is at like places in England wc most of us know. But 
it is the cook at home with whom we are chiefly concerned It? 
is a sorrowful fact that a French village woman can beat many , 
a professed English cook with the same materials, which, with a? 
few exceptions, are open to both. This is a grievance which 
has at last gained some recognition. The schoolmaster is abroad 
in the matter of cookery. For some time past ho has been 
making his voice heard from the South Kensington Museum and 
other places. We can only hope that his efforts may be* crowned 
with success, and that tho time will come when the highest 
ambition of an ordinary cook will be to accomplish / wn&t is 
known to advertisers as “good plain cooking. M 
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NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 

CHAPTER XX.—A DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Hope tells a flattering tale, 

Delusive, vain, and hollow ; 

Ah ! let not hope pievail, 

Lest disappointment follow. 

—Old Song. 

T HE following morning, while the Brownlows 
were at their early breakfast, each in a very 
No. 1474.— March 27, isso. 


happy frame of mind, and each maintaining; his or 
her own theory as to the motive which had induced 
Mr. Chamberlain to withhold the notice to quit, they 
were informed that a certain Mrs. Franklin, an 
elderly woman, who lived at Dulborough, wanted to 
see the master. It occurred to Mr. Brownlow at onoe* 
that Mrs. Franklin was the mother of a young maa 
who was in Mr. Chamberlain’s employment as under¬ 
bailiff and clerk. He helped him with the accounts, 
looked after the workpeople, and made himself gene* 
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rally useful in the office and out of it. Mr. Brownlow 
thought that in all probability she was the bearer of a 
message from the steward/ and went out to speak to 
her at once; not under any anxiety about the notice 
— the time for anxiety was past — but full of 
kindly feeling towards Mr. Chamberlain, and antici¬ 
pating a friendly letter of explanation from him. 

The poor woman seemed to be in great trouble, 
and before she had uttered many words began to 
cry. 

“ You have heard about our Robert, I suppose ? ” 
she said ; “ or maybe you haven’t.” 

“No,” said Mr. Brownlow. “What is the 
matter? ” 

“ He has met with a sad accident, Mr. Brownlow, 
and how it ever came to happen to a steady young 
man as ho is and always was, I can’t tell, I’m sure.” 

“ What is it, Mrs. Franklin ? ” 

“ Well, sir, he was riding one of Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain’s young horses yesterday, as he does sometimes, 
you know, for exercise, when he goes of errands, 
and—and—” 

“He got thrown, I suppose; I don’t wonder at 
it. I hope he is not much hurt.” 

“ Not so very much, Mr. Brownlow—not in him¬ 
self, nor the horso neither. The horse is all right, I 
am glad to say. I don’t know what Mr. Chamber- 
lain would have said if the horse had been injured. 
He ain’t like Mr. Webb, as was steward before 
him.” 

“ Never mind about the horse, Mrs. Franklin; how 
is it with your son ? ” 

“Well, sir, he’s pretty well again by this time; 
only put about. We’re all put about. You see, sir, 
after the fall he was lying on the greensward nobody 
knows how long before nobody found him, and all 
that time he must have been insensible like. And 
when we got him home we could not make out at 
first whether he was hurt or not, for lie wasn’t him¬ 
self, and couldn’t tell us nothing. And when the 
doctor came he didn’t seem as if ho could make him 
out, and ho thought he was 4 disguised,’ if you know 
what that means, Mr. Brownlow ; that was the word 
he used.” 

“But he is better, you say, this morning? ” Mr. 
Brownlow replied. 

“ Yes, sir; he woke up pretty much as if nothing 
had happened; only a headache. If he had not been 
always such a steady, quiet young man, ill-natured 
folks might say that he had had a little something, 
and was the worse for it: Mr. Hand, the doctor, 
said as much himself; but I told him it was a libel; 
4 disguised’ was much more likely, whatever that 
may be; for I never knew him to go inside a public- 
house, not to take anything more than he shouldn’t, 
since he couldn’t run alone. No; Robert is not one 
of that sort, Mr. Brownlow, if other people would 
only let him be.” 

“Well, then, Mrs. Franklin, if your son is pretty 
well a^ain, and the horse is uninjured, what is it 
that distresses you, and what do you want with 
me?” 

“ Why, sir, it’s about this letter. Robert had it in 
his pocket and was bringing it to you. Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain told him to be very particular about it, and it 
ought to have been delivered yesterday. It’s a notice 
about the farm; and it was the first thing Robert 
thought of when he woke up this morning. - I never 
had my clothes off all bight, and was sitting by his 
bedside, and he wanted to get up at once and bring 
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it to you; so to satisfy him I put on my bonnet, and 
came along with it myself. He says ho shall lose 
his place for certain; and he daren’t face Mr. 
Chamberlain unless you’ll make it right for him.” 

Here was a disappointment! Then they wero 
all equally wrong in their conjectures. The notice 
had been sent after all; and it was only by an 
accident that it had not been duly served. 

Michael had just followed his father into the hall, 
having been sent by Mrs. Brownlow to see what^was 
keeping him from his breakfast, and the old:4aan 
turned to him with a pale face, and held out the 
letter which Mrs. Franklin had brought. 

“ The notice! ” he exclaimed, taking it from 
its envelope and reading it hastily. “ Never 
mind it, father; it’s of no effect now. Mrs. Franklin 
can take it back again.” And he broke out into a 
laugh. 

“ I hope you won’t say so, sir,” Mrs. Franklin 
answered, tearfully. “ It will bo the ruin of us, my son 
and mo, if you hold to that; and if it was all arranged, 
as I heard say, long ago, for you to give up the farm, 
why a few hours couldn’t-make no difference, not i:i 
reality.” 

“It makes all the difference,” Michael answered. 
“ We are safo now for eighteen months, and neither 
Mr. Chamberlain, nor the squire, nor even the Queen 
herself could turn us out.” 

“ It is very hard for us,” Mrs. Franklin answered. 
“You know what Mr. Chamberlain is when he is put 
out, and Mrs. Chamberlain too; they will never 
forgive us. Robert will lose his situation. He was 
ordered to be so very particularly extra careful to 
deliver the notice and to make a memorandum of it, 
and it’s not his fault that he didn’t.” 

“ Whoso then?” 

“Well, if the } r oung men at Borrowgoods’ had lot 
him alone he would have been all right; it was they 
as hindered him, and they might have been his 
death! ” 

“ How was that ? ” 

“ They saw him passing, and they asked him about 
the notice ; and then they would have him go in and 
drink a glass of ale, and when he had done that ho 
must have another and another; and even after that 
they wouldn’t let him go; they said they should keep 
him there all night rather than ho should serve the 
notice. And they turned the key on him—whether 
they was in jest or earnest I don’t know. It ought 
to be inquired into. And so, what with the ale, and 
what with the bother and worry, and what with the 
horse, as had boen standing in the stable all the 
time, and wouldn’t bear the curb, got 

thrown. But it was them young M?. BjpP^^oods’ 
doing, not his, chiefly.” 

Mrs. Brownlow and Lizzie had joined tS^roun by 
this time and listened to this history. Mr. Browfflo# 
could understand it only too easily. The Borrow¬ 
goods were his friends and neighbours, and had ex¬ 
pressed their sympathy with him and their indignation 
at the design which Chamberlain was known to enter¬ 
tain. The two sons, instigated perhaps by their 
father, had evidently got hold of Robert Franklin, 
and had endeavoured to detain him, thinking to do 
Mr. Brownlow a service. They had persuaded him* 
to drink more than was good for him, end though 
they could not go the length ofpreyeitfd%him from 
delivering the notice, they h$d sent hun Awhjr in such 
a state that he was unable to manage the young and 
restive horse he had to ride- Rohm had been soon 
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leaping it over fences not far* from the spot where he 
was afterwards found lying, and although he had 
been stunned by the accident, there was no doubt 
that the ale he had drunk was a principal cause not 
only of his fall, but also of the stupor and forgetful¬ 
ness which followed it. 

Mrs. Brownlow was touched by Mrs. Franklin’s 
distress, and began to think how she should feel if 
she were in her place. She was thankful that her 
own son Michael was of temperate habits; but so 
was Robert Franklin as a rule; and yet it was likely 
that he would lose his good character and his situa¬ 
tion also through the indiscretion of others. Mrs. 
Franklin, too, was a widow, and dependent upon her 
son. 

“What is to bo done?” Mrs. Brownlow said, 
appealing to her husband. 

“Nothing,” Michael answered, while his father 
was yet hesitating. “We are not going to be 
turned out of house and home because young 
Franklin makes a mistake, or meets with an acci¬ 
dent.” 

“ You forget, Michael, the case stands differently. 
Robert’s mistake or accident would be the means of 
keeping us here, not turning us out.” 

“We shall be turned out instead; that’s what it 
comes to,” said Mrs. Franklin; “and lose all our 
livelihood as well.” 

“ Tho question is, whether we are to take advan¬ 
tage of this accident, if I may call it so, or not,” said 
Brownlow, uneasily. “ These young Borrowgoods 
thought to render us a service, no doubt, but it was 
a vory wrong tiling to do—very wrong. We should 
be making ourselves partakers in the deed if we 
were to profit by it; and others would have to suffer. 
The law is on our side, I suppose, as things stand 
now, but it hardly seems fair and right.” 

“ Doesn’t it? ” cried Michael, with a snort; “ why 
not? ” 

“It doesn’t seem generous and Christianlike, at 
*dl events,” Mrs. Brownlow said, quietly. 

# “As for generosity and all that,” Michael 
answerod, “it has nothing to do with the question. 
Mr. Chamberlain is not very generous or Christian- 
like.” 

“I don’t set him up as my model, Michael,” his 
mother answered; “nor Mrs. Chamberlain either.” 
She could not help emphasising the word “Mrs.” 
She did not intend to do it; but she could not help it. 

“I should hope not!” said Michael; “but they 
have no right to expect any more consideration from 
us than they themselves have shown.” 

u is not so much what they expect,” 

said MtiB^wniow, “as what we ought to do. I 
hgrdhr k^ew what to say about it. We must talk it 

don’t see that there is anything to talk about,” 
said Michael. “ The notice has not been duly served, 
•and we are not going out of our own accord, I sup¬ 
pose ! You said you wouldn’t do that, and mother 
said the same to Mrs. Chamberlain.” 

“ So I did, Michael,” Mrs. Brownlow said, “ and 
meant it, too.” 

- “As for the voung Borrowgoods, we are not 

• sponsible for what they did. I might have done 
e same if I had been in their place. They told me 
-a month ago that the notice should never be served 
if they could stop it.” 

“And you, Michael, What did yon say?” Mr. 
Brownlow asked, looking at him anxiously. * 
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u I said I wished they might stop it. Of course, I 
never thought that they would have a chance.” 

“That makes the question plainer,” the old man 
said, in a serious tone. “ We seem now to be a sort 
of accessory before the fact. It’s our fault, more or 
less, that young Franklin was waylaid and hindered/ 
It’s our own doing, in part at least, that the notice was 
not served. I must go and see Chamberlain about 
it, and try what I can do.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry, father,” said Michael; 

“ don’t do anything rashly. Remember what you 
said to Chamberlain, ‘ The Lord forbid it me that I 
should give thee tho inheritance of my fathers.’ He 
can’t taxe it from you now; don’t give it him.” 

Mr. Brownlow only shook his head mournfully, 
and Michael went on : 

“ The Lord does forbid it, father, so it seems to 
me. You were talking about Providence last night, 
mother, and saying we must all give thanks because 
the notice had been stopped. I look upon that as an 
act of Providence, if ever anything was.” 

“ Don’t say so, Michael. Was it Providence that 
made young Franklin take more than was good for 
him, and set him jumping over the hedges when he 
ought to have been going soberly upon his errand ? 
You see how one thing hangs upon another. God’s 
Providence is everywhere, no doubt, and all things 
are ordered right in the end ; but we must not pre¬ 
sume.” 

“ I don’t believe it would be an act of Divine Provi- 
' dence that would take away my son’s living and my 
own,” said Mrs. Franklin: “especially when it 
was them young Borrowgoods. It ought not to make 
no difference to you, Mr. Brownlow, and it won’t in 
the end. You would have the notice again next 
year, and then you would have to give up the farm, 
at all events, and we should be ruined as well.” 

“ Well, well,” said Brownlow, “ wo must think it 
over. I must go and see Chamberlain. Mrs. Frank¬ 
lin can come back again this evening if she likes, 
and then I can give her an answer.” 

They all agreed to this, and Mrs. Franklin with¬ 
drew, being careful to leave the notice behind her, 
though it mattered vory little what became of it now. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brownlow then sat down before the 
hearth to deliberate, while Michael paced about the 
room, giving his opinion freoly and decidedly, with 
many a snort, assuring them that there was nothing 
to deliberate about; it was as plain as a pikestaff; 
the business had been settled for them for the next 
eighteen months, at all events, and what more did 
they want ? 

He was obliged to go away after a time, and then 
they could talk more dispassionately. They decided 
that a last appeal should be made to Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain, and if he should persist in requiring the farm 
and house, as Mrs. Brownlow felt sure he would, 
then the notice should be accepted as if it had been 
legally served. They would not take advantage of 
another man’s misfortune or fault, whichever it might 
be, neither would they allow the widow and her son to 
be distressed for the sake of a temporary reprieve 
from their own adversity. If Chamberlain and his wife 
were resolved to take their house they must take it. 
As for themselves, they would rather suffer wrong 
than do wrong. “ I say unto you, that ye resist hot 
evil.” That was to be their rule. 

They hoped, at the same time, that a letter wdttld 
yet arrive from Mr. Nevffie-Thornion settling the 
Question in their favour. Whatever Mr. Chamber- 
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lain might decide, it did not rest entirely in hia hands. 
Michael's journey might yet be fruitful of good 
results. 

And if that failed, Lime thought to herself, there 
was yet another hope. More than once she was on 
the point of drawing Arthur Neville's letter from her 
bosom, and giving it to her parents to read; but there 
were words in it which she shrank from showing to 
any one, unless, perhaps, to her mother. Sho would 
show it to her when alone, she thought, and let her 
answer it. 

CHATTER XXI.—WITH BIT AND BRIDLE. 

To rise by others’ fall, 

I deem a losing gain: 

All states by others’ ruin built, 

To ruin run amain. —R. Southwell. 

Mb. Bbownlow lost no time in carrying out the reso¬ 
lution at which he and his wife had arrived. He 
hastened to fulfil his usual morning duties, and then, 
after an early dinner, mounted his horse and rode off 
to Windy Gorse. Mrs. Brownlow wished very much 
that she could have accompanied him, for she feared 
lest her husband, “ honest John,” as he was often 
called by his neighbours, might be too plain-spoken 
to please Mr. Chamberlain. She could not liavo 
trusted herself with Mrs. Chamberlain, she knew: 
but it would hardly have done for her to interfere on 
such business with the steward himself. 

Arrived at the office, he was surprised to see 
Robert Franklin, the clerk, seated at his desk as if 
nothing had happened. He wished him a hasty 
good morning, and passed on to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
door, at whidi he knocked, turning the handle at the 
same time, and entering the room unbidden. 

Mr. Chamberlain looked up for a moment, but he 
was very busy with his accounts; so busy that he 
could not take his eyes off them a second time to meet 
Mr. Brownlow’s gaze. 

“ I have come about that notice,” Mr. Brownlow 
said, after a few moments. 

“Ye—es?” Chamberlain answered, turning over 
a page of his book and searching for an entry which 
he could not readily find. 

“ You have received it, I see,” he added, observing 
it in Mr. Brownlow’s hand. 

“ Yes. I received it this morning.” 

“Only this morning? Ah, well; it was left at 
your house yesterday ; duly served of course. Did 
not your people give it you ? ” 

“It was brought to my house this morning,” said 
Brownlow. “It was not duly served. I am not 
called upon to take any notice of it.” 

“ What do you say ?” cried Chamberlain, starting 
up. 

“I say it was not delivered at my houso till this 
morning at breakfast-time.” 

“ You are wrong; you are mistaken, Mr. Brown¬ 
low. Franklin served it. I know he did. Here— 
Franklin, Franklin—where is the fellow gone ? ” 

The “fellow,” anticipating a scene, had quitted 
the office the moment Mr. Brownlow had passed 
through it, and was nowhere to be found. 

“It is you who are mistaken,” Mr. Brownlow said, 
quietly. “ I am very sony you sent the notice, be¬ 
cause I had begun to think that you had made up 
your mind to let me alone, and this shows that I was 
mistaken. An accident, it seems, prevented your 
messenger from bringing the document within the 
prescribed time-—” 
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“Well, well,” Mr. Chamberlain exclaimed, in an 
angry tone, “ we shall see about that. If it be as 
you say~” . 

“ Do you doubt my word ? ” 

“ No; but it’s a question of law. You will have 
to bring proofs; no man’s word is good for much at 
law, if it stands alone.” 

“ If proofs are wanted they must come from you, 
Mr. Chamberlain. If you can show that the notioe 
was duly sorved, of course I must abide by it; but 
that will not be possible.” 

Mr. Chamberlain had shut his books in a hurry 
and was tossing them from place to place, forgetful 
of the urgent calculations he had been making. 

“I’ll find out all about it wdien Franklin comes 
back,” he said. “ I wonder where the fellow is gone. 
It will make no difference to you, though, Mr. 
Brownlow, so you had better not delude yourself. 
I’ll fight the case, however it may be. I find your 
son has been over to Germany, pestering the squiro. 
He might have saved his time and money. I have a 
letter from Mr. Neville-Thornton saying that he will 
not interfere about anything; we are to settle it 
amongst ourselves. That’s all he will get for his 
pains, except—yes—except that he can nave some 
land that I don’t want here, and at Rushy Pastures ; 
but he might have had that by applying to me 
direct; and that would have been the proper course. 
If you mean to give me trouble he very likely won’t 
have it after all.” 

Mr. Brownlow was not much surprised at this rosulfc, 
but it was mortifying; ho said nothing, however, and 
Chamberlain went on. 

“ I sent the notice ; and if it was not duly served it 
ought to have been. You may go to law about it if 
you choose, but you will be sorry for it if you do ; it 
will cost you a lot of money, and you will have to 
leave in the end, at all events. It’s no use making 
difficulties. Vexatious oppositions never pay. My 
lawyer will know how to deal with you.” 

“Let him try,” said Brownlow, buttoning up his 
coat, and turning towards the door. “ He’ll find it’s 
not so easy. There’s your notice. I am in posses¬ 
sion for eighteen months longer at least, and posses¬ 
sion, as you may perhaps have heard, is nine- 
tenths of the law.” 

The good man had passed through the outer door 
of the office, and was already in the yard, before the 
idea occurred to him that lie had not mauaged his 
orrand in the peaceful and conciliating manner which 
he and his wife had agreed upon; but he was hot 
and angry, and would not stop to consider. He 
went at once to the stable for his horse; but the 
bridle had been taken off, and the man was not at 
hand to show him where it had been put. Mr. 
Brownlow was in a hurry to go, resolving in fife 
own mind never to sot foot in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
house again if he could help it; but this accident 
gave him a few minutes for reflection. He began to 
feel vexed that he had allowed himself to be pro¬ 
voked. It was no wonder, to be sure. Mr. Chamber^ 
lain had doubted his word, and had set him at 
defiance. He had misinterpreted the object of his 
visit, and instead of responding to the fair and 
generous spirit in which he had been prepared t# 
treat vyith. him, had threatened him with legal pro-' 
ceedings, and with divers pains and penalties. All 
this was very aggravating. But whatever Mr. 
Chamberlain might say or do, it was no excuse for 
him; he also had given way to his temper, and had 
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done the very opposite of what he had intended. By 
the time the man appeared with the bridle for the 
horse, Mr. Brownlow had resolved to have one last 
word with Mr. Chamberlain, and to try if they could 
not even yet come to a better understanding. 

“ Take it away, John,” he said; “ I don't want the 
bridle just yet—not t^hat one, at least, and not that 
sort of one. ,, 

Chamberlain was sitting in his arm-chair, with his 
hands in his pockets, looking very glum. He, too, 
had had time to reflect, and had begun to fear that 
what Brownlow had told him was thq truth, and to 
wish that he had bridled his own lips %little. It was 
no use barking when you could not bite. Franklin 
had told him nothing about the notice, hoping, from 
his mother's report, that the difficulty would be 
arranged. But Chamberlain had heard of the fall 
he had had the provious day, and could easily con¬ 
ceive that it might have led to a delay in the per¬ 
formance of his errand, and Franklin's disappearance 
immediately after Mr. Brownlow’s arrival seemed to 
confirm this suspicion. Mr. Chamberlain knew very 
well that if the notice had not been legally served 
the law would be on Brownlow's side, and that how¬ 
ever he might bluster or threaten, nothing could be 
done to dispossess him of his house for eighteen 
months. That would seem to Mrs. Chamberlain 
like an eternity. She had set her heart upon occupy¬ 
ing it before next winter, and it would overthrow all 
her arrangements and calculations if she wore dis¬ 
appointed of this hope. 

Mr. Chamberlain was enraged with Franklin, and 
all the nioro so bocause lie was not within reach that 
he might question him and vent his wrath upon him. 
He was angry with Mr. Brownlow because he did 
not take kindly to being spoiled of his home, and 
he was vexed with himself for having thrown away 
any chance that might have remained of making 
terms with Brownlow. Above all, he was perplexed 
—not to say alarmed—at the prospect of having to 
explain matters to his wife and to bear the conse¬ 
quences of her disappointment. 

It was with a feeling of relief, therefore, that lie 
saw Mr. Brownlow's face again at the door, and 
without trusting himself to speak he invited him, by 
a sign, to enter. 

“ I was on the point of telling you,” Mr. Brownlow 
said, “if you had not been so short with me, what 
are the real facts about the notice; at least, as far 
as they concern myself; but as you doubted my word 
it was hardly worth while.” 

Mr. Chamberlain shook his head doprecatingly. 

“It's a pity all this has ever come about, Mr. 
Chamberlain,” Brownlow continued. “ It will do 
you no good in the end. ‘Woe unto him that 
eoveteth an evil covetousness.' ” 

Mr. Chamberlain began again to throw the books 
about. 

. “But if you are resolved to turn me out of my 
house and to take it for yourself, why I and my wife 
-had made up our minds rather to suffer wrong than 
to have any dispute about it.” 

Mr. Chamberlain sat up in his chair and opened 
liis eyes very wide. 
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“I hardly know what I shall do now,” Mr^ 
Brownlow continued, “ as you have set me at 
defiance.” 

“ No, no, my dear sir ; no,” cried Chamberlain* 

Mr. Brownlow had a battle with himself at this 
juncture ; but he got the bridle well in hand at last. 

“The notice was too late,” he continued, “and 
there's no doubt the law is on my side, but I don't 
want to take advantage of an accident; so, as I said 
before, if your conscience will allow you to take my 
house, I shall, I think, give it up next Michaelmas.” 

“ You will? ” cried Chamberlain, scarcely able to 
believe his ears. 

“ Yes. Mind you, Mr. Chamberlain, I consider it 
a hardship ; a cruel hardship ; a piece of oppression 
and covetousness on your part which I should hardly 
have thought a Christian man would have been 
guilty of. But I’ll try not to think of it. Forgive 
and forget shall be my motto. After all, I would 
rather be in my place than yours. You need not 
think I shall bear you any malico. I know better 
than that, I hope. <*0n the contrary, if I can render 
good for evil at any time I'll do so.” 

“ There, that's enough! ” cried Chamberlain ; “I 
dare say you are quite sincere, but—well, I'll do my 
part, too, as you shall see. You shall have anything 
you want, you and your son Michael, to give you a 
good start here. You have only to propose it, 
and— ” 

“ Your new man will pay for it,” Brownlow inter¬ 
rupted. “ Well, then, we part friends,” he continued, 
looking Chamberlain sternly in the face and offering 
him his hand. 

Chamberlain just touched it with the tips of his 
fingers, and they parted. 

“ I think I have made him feel ashamed,” said 
Brownlow to himself as he went his way. 

“ I wish the fellow would not say so much about 
his friendly feolings and forgiveness of injuries, and 
all that,” Mr. Chamberlain murmured, as he followed 
him with his eyes “ It is very good of him to take 
the notice, but he need not make so much of it. Of 
course, he will hate me, whatever he may say. I 
could almost hate myself too. I wish I could have 
got a suitable house in some other way; I would not 
have taken the Grange from him at all if it had not 
been for Mrs. Chamberlain ; it’s her doing, not mine.” 

When Mr. Brownlow reached home his wife took 
him aside and showed him Arthur Neville's letter to 
Lizzie. He was pleased that the young squire, as he 
chose to call him, had written so kindly to his 
daughter—more pleased than he thought it necessary 
to tell; but as far as the house and farm were con¬ 
cerned, it would do no good, he said. Chamberlain 
would have it all his own way. The new man would 
never trouble himself about anything, and neither 
Mr. Arthur nor any one else would be able to prevail 
with him to go against the steward. He should beg 
Mr. Arthur not to attempt it; it would be no use, 
and might only breed dissension between the 
brothers. 

“ No,” he said; “wo must make up our minds to 
leave the Goshen. We must make up our minds to 
it; we must leave it at Michaelmas, I fear.” 
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FOLK-LORE FROM UNST, SHETLAND. 


BY MRS. SAXCS", AUTHOR OF “ DAAtA-MIST. 
III. 


I AH indebted to my old nurse for a great many 
stories of Trows and witches. Also for one or two 
Norse rhymes. Some of the Norso words in those 
rhymes have been lost, and Lowland Scotch substi¬ 
tuted, but there is a great deal of the true Norland 
sound left. Here are three verses (alas ! all that is 
remembered of what I am told was a long ballad 
or song) which carry me back to happy infancy, when 
the voice that chanted was clear ana youthful. 

“ Saina poba wcr-a 
Leetra mavic, Loetra mavie, 

Saina poba wer-a 
Leetra mavie drengie. 

Daala stuy-ta stonga rara 
Oh—badeca, oh—badeea, 

Daala stuy-ta stonga rara 
Oh—badeca luoynie. 

Wlier der isno topshag 
Topshag, topshag, 

‘NVhor der isno topshag 
Shakda cole o (iamblie.” 

No Shetlander can inform me what those lines 
mean. I hope the “wise men” may be able to 
correct, them. The following short dialogue is pre¬ 
served as a specimen of “ wir auld tongue.” 

“Honan, arra dooenya ?” (Marian, arc you in ?) 

“Yo!” (Yes.) 

“ Skolaug dine ciir furen ?” (Shall I flit your cows with 

mine 1) 

“ Yo, gerrasso, gerrasso !” (Yes, do so, do so.) 

“ Flitting the kye,” I may here mention, is a very 
important duty, for the cattle are always tethered, 
and soon eat up all the grass within the circle of 
their chain, so that they require to bo often visited 
and moved to fresli pasture. 

Can any one solve this riddle for me ? 

“ Bunye sits upo tappa till;— 

Calye inta bamba bill, 

Ba liilkio toonie ; 

Ladyco hilka tilta, 

• Roonin oondie cong ga loo ! 

Ba liilkio toonie.” 

Two “ bits of rhyme,” which we picked up when 
children, are still quite frosh in my memory. An old 
woman, celebrated for her uncanny power, assured 
me that one of these was a potent spell to guard 
against malediction, and the other ought to be used 
wheti children seemed led by the Powers into evil 
ways! I rather think the shrewd old dame was 
making fun of me, for when I repeated what she had 
said to my father he laughed heartily, and called the 
spells nursery rhymes “ allied to Norse, as dog-Latin 
is allied to Latin.” Be that *&ts jjptnay, I venture to 
give the rhymes, hoping that some one may be able 
to make sense out of them. Here is old Janet’s anti'* 
dote for cursing 0110’s enemies :. 


“ Bis, Bis, Byo ■ 

Bulva rceka tyo 
Tak laigen, 

Slogan veggin ; 

Bulva reeka tyo.” 

The following is the verse which I was told would 
preserve young people from being led by evil spirits 
into the way of sinners: 

“ C'lapa, clapa siida 
Bond is ina sell ol ina Bjbdu 
Bantu doema kjota sell in 
Suala, clovena yjonta in 
lloyinpan poman soda.” 

Some tunes are supposed to have been taught by 
Trows, and are known as the Ferry-tuns . One sweet, 
simple, fanciful reel was learned by a man one night 
when he was passing over a hill in Unst. He heard 
the Trows playing inside of the hill, and he listened 
until he had mastered their melody. Little did the 
tiny misty spirits guess that an earth-born fiddler 
was stealing their music. Of another tune Nurse 
says it was learned thus:—“An old man, sitting 
out of doors one summer evening, saw a party of 
Trows coming lightly over the marshy ground close 
by. As they skipped along they sang, i Hupp horse 
handocks, and we’ll ride on Bulmints. > The old man 
instantly called out, * I’ll ride with you/ Thereupon 
they carried him off and kept him for a twelvemonth, 
and then they put him back on his own roof, but he 
never told what he had seen or heard while visiting 
Trowland. Evidently there was an awe band upon 
him.” But the tune which the Trows sang, when lie 
desired to join their sport, was remembered and 
taught to others, and is now known as one of the 
Ferry reels. Another tune is called “Bo nort da 
deks o’ Toe,”.because it was heard near that place. 

I am afraid Trows must be very capricious crea¬ 
tures indeed, for there was evidently no calculating* 
on their tempers. Their freaks were endless. It is 
told of a girl that, in the saucy merriment of youth, 
she was wont to run to the fairy knowes, and call to 
the Trows to come and fetch her to see their wonder¬ 
ful home. This she did frequently, and at last the 
irritated Trows breathed upon her, and she became 
paralysed in the limbs, and remained so all her life. 

There was a Trow called Broome, who was sup¬ 
posed to be the King of Trowland. He showed 
himself very often; and it was remarked that if he 
had been seen in a corn-yard all was sure to b9 right 
there, but if the visitant was an ordinary Trow, mis¬ 
chief ensued. You may bo sure folks were glad 
when Broonie paid them a visit, and they were care¬ 
ful not to go near any of the corn which he had been 
guarding, as it was observed that he objected to 
being overlooked, and resented such interference by 
laying the screws in herda (scattering the corn stacks). 
Broonie seemed to have taken a whole neighbour¬ 
hood under his protection, and was seen gliding from 
yard to yard in tho cold evenings, casting hie spells 
upon the crop. The people felt sorry for Broonie, 
exposed to the chill night air, so they made a cloak 
and hood for him, and laid it in a yard which he 
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frequented. Broonie took the well-intentioned gift 
as an offence, for he was never seen again. 

Any woman who has been fortunate enough to see 
a Trow affirms that he always appeared to walk—or 
rather skip—backwards. He soemed to- have no 
difficulty m doing so, but got over the ground as 
quickly as if he had been moving along like an 
ordinary mortal. I dare say those who have fre¬ 
quently to appear before royalty would wish to take 
lessons from a Trow in the art of walking backwards. 
I have noted that men usually see Trows moving for¬ 
ward after the common way, and I have no doubt 
the seeming eccentricity is simply a mark of good 
breeding, for Trows evidently honour the gentle sex. 

There was a girl, whose mother had been taken by 
the Trows at the girl’s birth, who grew up to be a 
lovely creature, with golden hair. Such hair had 
never been seen in Unst, so long, soft, shining. It 
fell in golden waves about her, and such an unusual 
mode of wearing it created much wonder. No maiden 
—not even a child—ever permitted her hair to fall 
as it pleased except this girl, and folks did say that 
whenever she tried to bind it to her hoad the bright 
locks refused to obey her fingers, and slowly untwined 
themselves until they becamo natural ringlets again. 
The girl was a sweet singer—and singing is a fairy 
gift—and she would wander about, lilting merrily 
to herself, while neighbours wondered and young 
mon lost their hearts. It was believed that the girl 
was under the special care of Trows, for everything 
seemed to be smooth before her, and her golden hair 
was called “the blossing o’ them that loves her.” 
But it happened that a witch began to covet the 
maiden’s lovely locks, and one day, when the girl lay 
down among some hay and fell asleep, tho witcli cut 
off all her beautiful hair. The poor young thing 
returned to her home shorn of her glory, and after 
that she pined away. All the song had diod from 
her lips, all the smile had gone from her young face. 
But when she lay dead, in her teens, folk said that 
the golden hair began to grow again, and had grown 
to its former length and beauty ere tlie coffin-lid was 
closed upon her. The witch did not triumph, for the 
Trows, who had loved and watchod over the mother¬ 
less girl, took possession of the malignant old hag 
and punished hor as she deserved. She was com¬ 
pelled to wander about their haunts and to live in 
the most strange manner. She was hauntod day and 
night by evil creatures. Whenever she tried to sleep 
the Trows would come and make such queer noises 
that she could not rest. She continued in that state 
till extreme old age, when she was spirited away 
altogether. 

Another legend which was told mo is that of “ the 
white sea-bird.” A boat started one summer morn¬ 
ing from the Broch of Colviedell, intending to remain 
at the haaf-fishing for two days. But the men had 
scarcely launched their boat, had scarcely shipped 
the mast, when a white gull came hovering overhead, 
and as soon as tho boat was fairly under way, 
alighted on the rigging. Folding its wings, it fixed 
its dark oyes upon the boat with an almost human 
intelligence in its expression, and as the boat sailed 
on, the bird sat motionless overhead. Night came 
down, but still the bird remained watching tho meu 
at their work. About midnight a sudden squall came 
on, which grew into a storm that lasted two nights 
and a day. The boat dared not attempt reaching 
tho shore for the tideways across her path. The 
only safety was in remaining out at sea, and during 
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all that time the little boat lay tossing among the 
billows, with the white bird sitting upon the mast,- 
When tho storm abated the boat sought her haven, 
and not until she stranded on the beach did the bird 
take wing. As soon as they landed, one of the ttttm 
said, “ Give the bird the best cut of our ling, for she 
nover left us in our trouble, and likely she has been 
our preservation, for yesterday, when we were in the 
heart of the storm, I saw an old woman sitting on 
the water a little way from the boat, and she appeared 
not good. But of course she had no power to come 
nearer us while the bird stayed by us. No doubt 
she was a witch, and the bird was a good spirit.” 

I was curious to know how women became witches, 
if they went through any course of education or any 
ceremony, and I am told by more than one person 
that the following was the only rite necessary. When 
it is full moon and midnight the aspirant after un¬ 
hallowed power goes alone to the seashore and lies 
down upon tho beach below the tide mark. She then 
puts her left hand under the soles of her feet and the 
right hand on the top of her head and repeats three 
times, “ The muckle maister Deil tak what’s atween 
dis twa haunds.” The devil then appears and 
clenclios the bargain with shaking of hands. When 
this is done there is no retracting. The woman is his 
slave, and he gives her power on land and sea. 

The only safeguard against tho malice of witches is 
to “flight wi’ dem,” that is, draw them into a contro¬ 
versy and scold them roundly. Or, more effectual 
still, to scratch them “ abune dor breath.” I am 
told of a man who did so to his cousin who was a 
witch, and who had bewitched his wife so as to make 
her lame. He succeeded in scratching the reputed 
witch on the forehead, and drew Moody which is the 
essential part of the proceeding, and his wife got 
bettor for a time } “ though she deod o’ the trouble no 
lang after.” That man and that witch are still alive. 

I asked an old woman, who was telling me many 
terrible tales of the witches, how it was that their 
power had decreased of late years, for certainly that 
of their master was not on the wane. And tho good 
old dame answered with the simple faith of conviction, 
“ Weel, lamb, I just believe dat it’s cause o’ the 
Bible; for, ye see, da evil pooers can do naething 
when a wird o’ Gospel, ar ony glide, is heard ana 
seen. Ye see it’s just sae muckle glide aboot it keeps 
da evil doon.” 

There was a woman called Katherine Fordyce, and 
she died at tho birth of her first child—at least, folks 
thought she died. A neighbour’s wife dreamt shortly 
after Katherine’s death that she eamo to her and 
said, “I have the milk of your cow that you could 
not get, but it shall be made up to you; you shall 
have more than that if you will givo me what you 
will know about soon.” The good wife would not 
promise, having no idea what Katherine meant, but 
shortly afterwards she understood that it was a child 
of her own to which Katherine referred. The child 
came, and the mother named it Katherine Fordyce; 
and after it was christened the Trow-bound Katherine 
appeared to the mother again and told her that all 
should prosper in her family while that child re¬ 
mained in it. She told her also that she was qfiita 
comfortable among the Trows, but could not get out 
unless somebody chanced to see her and had presence 
of mind to call onj$0 J j} name at the moment. J9he 
said her friends ImkTailed to sain her (guald by 
spells) at the time of her child’s birth, and that iVas 
how she fell into the power of the Jrows. 
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Prosperity came like a high tide upon the good 
r wife's household until her child Katherine married. 
On the girl's wedding night a fearful storm came on; 
4 * the like had no' been minded in the time o’ any¬ 
body alive.” The Broch was overflowed by great 
seas, that rolled over the skerries as if they had been 
beach-stones. The'bride’s father lost a number of his 
best sheep, for they were lifted by the waves and 
carried away, and “ some folk did say that old men 
with long white beards were seen stretching their 
pale hands out of the surf and taking hold of the 
creatures.” From that day the goodwife’s fortunes 
changed for the worse. A man called John Nisbet 
saw that same Katherine Fordyce once. He was 
walking up a daal near her old home, when it seemed 
as if a hole opened in the side of the daal. He looked 
in and saw Katherine sitting in a “ queer-shaped 
arm-chair, and she was nursing a baby.” There was 
a bar of iron stretched in front to keep her a prisoner. 
She was dressed in a brown poplin gown—which folk 
knew by John’s description to be her wedding-dress. 
He thought she said, u Oh, Johnnie ! what’s sent de 
here f ” And he answered, 11 And what keeps you 
here f ”, And she said, ‘ ‘ Well; I am well and happy, 
but I can’t get out, for I have eaten their food ! ” John 
Nisbet unfortunately did not know, or forgot to say, 
" Glide be aboot wis,” and Katherine was unable to 
give him a hint, and in a moment the whole scene 
disappeared. 

Once a girl in the peat-hill saw a little grey 
woman going wandering as if in search of something, 
and making a noise like scolding, only she used a 
" hidden tongue.” All day she was soon going 
about the peat-banks, and the girls and boys em¬ 
ployed there got frightened a little, feeling sure “ she 
was no glide.” At last^about sunset, one resolved to 
speak to the woman, bW it happened that the sun 
went down as the girl got near enough to address the 
Trow-wife, Then something drew the girl’s atten¬ 
tion another way for one moment, and when she 
looked again the creature had disappeared. “ It is 
well known, you see, that if the sun rises while a 
Trow is above the grass, ho or she has not the power 
to return home, and is day-bound, and must stay 
upon the earth in sight of man till sunset.” 

One Saturday night a boy was sleeping on a sbake- 
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down near the fireplace, as some unexpected guest i 
had turned him out of his usual plaoe of repose. 
Now the Trows require that every hearth shall be 
swept clean on Saturday night, that no one shall 
be found near it, and, above all, that plenty of clean 
water shall be in the house. Unfortunately, all those 
things had been neglected, so that when the Trows 
came they were naturally much enraged, and made 
such a noise that the boy awoke. What should he 
see but two Trow-wives seating themselves not far 
from where he lay. One carried a baby, the loveliest 
little creature that ever was seen, only that it had 
three eyes instead of two—the extra one being in the 
middle of the forehead. The Trow who was not baby- 
encumbered sought for clean water, but, alas ! found 
none, and slie revenged herself by taking the first 
liquor she came across, which chanced to bo a keg of 
swatt* {swath is the water which covers sowens, 
and is used to thin the sowens, or as a drink). Pour¬ 
ing some of the swatts into a basin, the Trows washed 
their baby in it and then the baby’s clothes, and 
then poured the mes3 back into the keg, saying, 
“ Tak ye dat for no’ haein’ clean watter ae da 
hoose.” They then sat down close by the fire, and 
hanging the baby’s clothes on their feet, spread 
said feet out before the blazing peats, and dried the 
garments in that way. 

Now the cute boy who was watching their'pro¬ 
ceedings knew that if he kept his eyes fixed upon them 
they could not go away. Accordingly, lie kept star¬ 
ing and listening to their conversation, in hopes of 
hearing something worth remembering. But the 
Trow-wives began to fidget, being desirous of depart¬ 
ing before sunrise, and at last one of them stuck the 
tongs in the fire and made them red-hot. As soon 
as the tongs became glowing she seized them, and 
approaching the boy, “ poiutod a blade at each ee,” 
grinning herself at him in the most hideous manner, 
while she brought tho hot tongs in alarming proxi¬ 
mity to the wakeful urchin’s face. Of course lie 
blinked and screamed, and the Trows, taking 
advantage of the moment when his eyes were closed, 
fled. 

Next morning, when the folk of the house 
went to take sowens from tlio keg for breakfast, 
there was nothing left but dirty water. 


THE TROUBLES OF A CHINAMAN. 


BY JULES VERNE. 


CHAPTER X.—A STRICT WATCH. 



possible after the receipt of his communication from 
San Francisco, he took care to have with the manager 
of the Centenarian; " it was nothing more than an 
American stroke of business.” 

" But it was very clever,” replied William 
Biddulph, complacently; “ everybody believed it, and 
it succeeded.” 

"My correspondent,” continued Kin-Fo, "was 
certainly taken in; but he now writes me word that 
the stoppage was all a strata^m. The shares fell 
eighty per cent. In a weeftjpfVas afloat again. 
The bank bought up all the depreciated shares, and 
^vhen the inquiry was made the answer was ready ; 


the whole concern could pay 17o per cent. Till this 
letter came I had no doubt I was ruined.” 

" Yes; and being a beggar, you thought you would 
lay violent hands upon yourself ? ” said Biddulph. 

u Just so ; but no ; not exactly that; I was hourly 
in expectation of being assassinated.” 

" Either catastrophe would have cost us two hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars. Let me congratulate you 
upon your escape.” 

And in genuine American fashion, Biddulph 
grasped Kin-Fo’s hand and shook it with much 
energy. 

The client proceeded to confide the true state of 
the case to the manager’s ear; he told him how he 
had contracted with a colleague to kill him within a 
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certain, time, and how he had given a written 
.guarantee by which the murderer could be protected 
from the consequences of his act. 

“But the serious part of it all is this,” continued 
Kin-Fo; “ the contract still stands; he is still bound 
to take my life; and there is no doubt he will keep 
to his bargain and kill me within the stipulated 
time.” 

“ May I ask whether the hired assassin is a friend 
of yours?” inquired Biddulph. 

“Yes; and moreover, he comes into 50,000 dollars 
by my death.” 

“Ah! yes ; 
then I under¬ 
stand; the friend 
is the philosopher 
Wang, whose in¬ 
terest is secured 
by the policy. 

But surely he is 
not a man who 
would perpetrate 
such an act as 
this?” 

Kin-Fo was on 
the point of ex¬ 
plaining how 
Wang was, in so¬ 
ber truth, a Tai- 
Ping, and how he 
had probably done 
dark deeds enough 
to mako the wholo 
Centenarian estab¬ 
lishment bankrupt 
if his victims had 
happened to be 
their clients; but 
he was not dis¬ 
posed in any way 
to compromise 
Wang’s life. 

Eighteen years 
indeed had passed 
since Wang had 
taken any part in 
the bloody pro¬ 
ceedings of the 
Tai-Ping confe- 
deracy, but 
perhaps any reve¬ 
lation concerning 
him even now 
might result in his 
being denounced 

as a revolutionist, and bring him under the suspicion 
of the government. 

Accordingly, Kin-Fo forbore from saying more 
than that he believed that Wang would hold himself 
bound to fulfil his contract. 

Biddulph considered for a moment, and then said, 

“ Obviously, there is only one thing to be done; 
you must see Wang; you must make him under¬ 
stand that the contract is cancelled, and he will have 
to restore you the indemnity.” 

“Easier said than done,” answered Kin-Fo; “the 


difficulty is that Wang has disappeared, no one 
knows whither.” 

“Oh, oh!” cried Biddulph; “that’s bad,” 
he looked perplexed. 


There was a mutual silence for some time# 

“I presume, sir,” said Biddulph, presently, “you 
do not want to' be assassinated now ? ” 

“ Quite the revorse. Why should I ? The tempo¬ 
rary collapse of the bank has doubled my fortune, 
and I have doubled my inducement to live. I want 
to get married.” 

“ Of course,” said Biddulph, with the blandest of 
smiles. 

“ But you see I am not safe until Wang is found; 
or certainly not so long as this policy is in force.” 

“ Neither is the 
office safe,” ob¬ 
served Biddulph, 
in an undertone. 

< ‘ Until the 25th 
of June,” con¬ 
tinued Kin - Fo, 
“my very exis¬ 
tence will be iu 
peril.” 

“Yes, until the 
25th of June,” 
said Biddulph, 
“the Centenariau 
will be responsi¬ 
ble,” and the 
manager paced the 
room, deliberating, 
with his hands 
behind him. 

“I tell you what 
it is, sir,” he said, 
after a few mo¬ 
ments’ pondering; 
“ we must find 
your friend, the 
philosopher, evon 
if lie has hidden 
himself in the 
bowels of the 
earth.” 

“ I hope you 
may,” answered 
Kin-Fo. 

“ Meanwhile we 
must take mea¬ 
sures for protect¬ 
ing you from as¬ 
sassination, in the 
same way as we 
have guarded you 
from suicide.” 

notorious names. “ In the same 

way ? what do you 

mean?” ejaculated Kin-Fo. 

“Why, ever since the day you signed the policy 
with us, two of my people have been assiduously 
keeping a watch upon all your doings; they have 
been everywhere as faithful to you as your shadow.” 
“ And I not know it! ” 

“ You might have known it had your look-out been 
as sharp as theirs; but they are cautious folks. I 
have not the least doubt they have followed you here* 
They have seen you in; they are waiting to see you 
out.” Jg *. 

“ Is it possible £r;f*ld Kin-Fo, speaking to him¬ 
self. 

“ Craig! Fry!” called Biddulph, withoutraisiug 
his voice very much. 

V * * 



and 
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The two men entered. 

“By your leave, sir, I will now entrust these 
employes of mine with a fresh commission. Hitherto 
they have been protecting you from yourself; they 
have kept guard over you that you should not com¬ 
mit suicide; they will henceforth protect you from 
mischief from without; they will guard you so that 
you receive no injury from Wang.” 

Kin-Fo had no alternative but to submit, and the 
detectives acceptod their altered engagement without 
comment. 

The next thing was to deeido upon the line of 
action to be taken. As Biddulph remarked, two 
courses were open to them; either they might keep 
Kin-Fo constantly confined to his house under the 
surveillance of Craig and Fry, and take care that 
Wang did not enter unobserved, or they might pursue 
Wang till they discovered him, and make him sur¬ 
render the document in his possession. 

“ By all means hunt out Wang,” said Kin-Fo; “ ho 
knows my yamen so well that whenever lie pleases 
he can find his way in without being seen.” 

“Yes; we will find Wang if possible,” assented 
Biddulph ; “ but we must not lose sight of you.” 

“You will do no harm to Wang,” Kin-Fo 
pleaded. 

“He should be brought dead or alive,” said 
Craig. 

“He should bo found alive or dead,” repeated 
Fry. 

“ Oh ! 'alive, or not at all,” said Kin-Fo, earnestly. 

The plan of proceeding settled, Biddulph aud 
Kirt-Fo took leave of each other, and the wealthy 
Chinaman, escorted nolens volens by his body-guard, 
went home. 

Very sincere was the regret with which Soon 
discovered that Craig and Fry had taken up their 
abode under his master’s roof. Having no more 
questions to answer, lie would have no more taels to 
receive. And what made matters worse, Kin-Fo had 
again commenced to censure and chastiso him 
bitterly for his blunders and his idleness. Poor 
Soon ! ho little knew what the future had in store for 
him. 

The first care of Kin-Fo was to send a “phono- 
ram” to Peking. He was anxious not to lose an 
our in announcing the recovery of his wealth, and 
La-oo was enraptured, independently of the tenor of 
the communication, at hearing once more the voice 
that she had feared was silenced for ever. The 
seventh moon, said the lover, should not wane before 
he would be at her side, never more to leave her; 
but before that timo ho could not see her, lest lie 
should leave her a second timo a widow. 

La-oo could not understand tho meaning of the 
last words of the letter; but she knew that the lover 
promised to come, and to quit her no more, and this 
made her, that day, the happiest of women in 
Peking. 

Very complete was tho reaction that had set in 
upon all Kin-Fo’s ideas and feelings. With the 
acoess of fortune had come an entiro revolution in his 
view of life, and the friends that he had entertained 
at dinner so recently m Canton would scarcely have 
recognised their unimpassioned, apathetic host; 
while Wang himself could hardly tiave believed his 
senses. - 

No trace of Wang was yet to be discovered. The 
foreign quarters, the bazaars, the streets, the suburbs 
were searched; every eorner of Shaag-Hp^ was 


explored; the keenest of the 4 ‘ti-paos” were put 
upon the soent, but all in vain; there was no clue, no 
vestige, no sign. 

Craig and Fry grew more uneasy. More and more 
tenaciously they adhered close to Kin-Fo’a side, they 
ate at his table, they slept in his room, they tried to 
make him wear a shirt of mail, and did their best to 
persuade him to eat nothing but boiled eggs, which, 
they said, could not be poisoned. Against these 
restrictions the wealthy householder naturally 
rebelled; just as well, he said, for the next two 
months, might he be lockod up in the iron safe at the 
office of the Centenarian. 

Looking at tho matter from an official point of 
view, William Biddulph made the practical sugges¬ 
tion that the premium should be returned, and the 
policy destroyed. Kin-Fo, however, would not listen 
to the proposal; the bargain was made, and he would 
abide by the consequences. Finding him thus resolute, 
Biddulph acquiesced, only assuring him that he was 
fortunate in being in such good keeping as that of 
the office he had himself the honour to represent. 


CIIAI'TKU XI.—AN UNPLEASANT NOTORIETY. 

Several days passed, aud as no efforts succeeded 
in discovering the whereabouts of Wang, Kin- 
Fo bogan to chafe at the confinement and inaction 
that were being imposed on him. Biddulph himself 
became somowhat uneasy. Although at first he had 
thought it unlikoly that Wang would carry tho 
covenanted deed into execution, he felt bewildered, 
and began now to realise that in China stranger 
things might happen even than in America; aud at 
last he entered into Kin-Fo’s opinion, that the mys¬ 
terious disappearance of Wang was only the prelude 
to a reappearance when ho would suddenly descend 
like a thunderbolt, and perpetrate the final act. The 
fatal blowonco given, the philosopher would present 
himself at the office of the Centenarian and claim his. 
allotted portion. 

Directly, indirectly, by all means, by any moans, 
thought Biddulph, such a scheme must be frustrated. 
He resolved to advertise; and, according^, not only 
had notices repeatedly inserted in the “Peking 
Gazette,” tho “ Tehing-Pao,” and other Chinese 
newspapers published in IIong-Kong and Shang- 
Hai, but sent them by telegraph to all tho loading 
journals of Europe and America. 

“ It was first announced :— 

“Wang, of Shang-Hai, is hereby informed that 
the contract made on the 2nd of May, between him¬ 
self and Kin-Fo, also of Shang-Hai, is null and 
void, the said Kin-Fo having determined to die a 
centenarian.” 

This advertisement was almost immediately fol¬ 
lowed by another:— 

“Reward. —Notice is horeby given that a reward 
of thirteen hundred taels, or two thousand dollars, is 
offered to any ono giving information as to the pre¬ 
sent residence of Wang, of Shaug-Hai. Apply ta 
William J. Biddulph, Centenarian Insurance Com* 
puny, Shang-Hai.” 

It was not in tho least likely that Wang was tra¬ 
versing any distant quarter of the world, during tho 
few weeks that had been left open to him for the ful¬ 
filment of his compact; it was far more probable 
that he was only concealing himself somewhere in 
the immediate neighbourhood; ready to avail himself 
of a favourable opportunity; but Biddulph was hot 
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inclined to leave any stone unturned to bring about 
bis discovery. 

The advertisements be issued were made more and 
more sensational. One morning a paragraph would 
appear headed in large capitals— 

“ Wang ! Wang ! Wang ! ” 
on tbe next a similar paragraph beginning — 

“ Kin-Fo ! Kin-Fo ! Kin-Fo ! ” 
Inevitably the result was that Wang and Kin-Fo 
became notorious names throughout the empire. 
“Where is Wang? ” 

“ What has Wang been up to ? ” 

“ Have you caught Wang ? ” 

Ridiculous inquiries of this kind were in every¬ 
body’s mouth, until oven the children caught the 
infection, and ran about the streets crying out— 
“Who lias found Wang?” 

Scarcely less notorious became tko name of Kin- 
Fo. Thus publicly^announced as desiring to livo to 
a hundred, ho became the butt of perpetual jokes. 
The Emperor’s elephant, just completing its twentieth 
lustre in the royal stables, it was said, had found a 
new rival; tho imperial yellow robe,* it was obsorved, 
had found a now claimant; jests without number 
were bandiod about by mandarins, civil and military, 
by merchants on the exchange, by loungers in the 
streets, and by tho watermen in their boats. One 
comic song, set to the tune of “ Man-tchiang-houng ” 
(“The wind that whistles through tbe willows”), 
was composed upon the subject, and was succeeded 
by another called “The Centenarian’s Five Watches,” 
which lmd a prodigious sale at three sapocks a copy. 

The Chinese delight in fun, and, evor ready for a 
joke, tlioy are apt to allow their love of caricature to 
intrude almost too much into the reserve of private 
life; but the recent advertisements, it must be owned, 
opened up to them a fair topic, for entertainment. 

To Biddulph tho sensation that was created was of 
course highly satisfactory; it answered his purpose 
in every way. What effect it hud upon Wang no 
ono could toll, as lie succeeded in evading the most 
vigorous search that was set on foot to discover him ; 
but to poor Kin-Fo the notoriety which lie had 
attracted was the very reverse of pleasant. It soon 
became impossible for him to walk along the streots 
or quays without being thronged by a set of idlers ; 
nor did he escape tho nuisance when ho went out 
into the country ; while he could never return to las 
yamen without finding a regular mob assembled at 
the door. Every morning he was vociferously sum¬ 
moned to the balcony, that the populace might see 
for themselves that he had not boen consigned to liis 
coffin, and bulletins were published regularly in tho 
daily journals, after tho fashion of the Imperial Court 
Circular, to record his state of health, and report all 
liis movements. 

To endure such a condition of things was out of 
the question. Existence on such * terms was intole¬ 
rable. On the morning of the 21st he hurried off to 
Biddulph, and acquainted him with his intention of 
quitting Shang-Hai forthwith. 

The agent, really concerned for tho company’s 
interest, pointed out to him the great risk ho would 
be running. 

“Never mind,” said Kin-Fo, “I will take my 
chance, and you must use greater precautions.” 

“ But consider,” pleaded Biddulph. 

* Every Clilnaman who attain* hia eightieth year enjoys the privilege 
wearing a yellow robe. Yellow is the imperial colour* a^d permission 
for its use is only granted as an honour to old age. 


“ I am going,” interrupted Kin-Fo. 

“ Going where?” 

“ Anywhere ; straight ahead.” 

“ Where shall you stop ? ” 

“ Nowhere.” 

“ And when shall you como back ? ” 

“Nover.” 

“ But if we find Wang? ” 

“ A plague upon Wang! ” 

“But remember your bargain.” 

“ Yes, I was a fool.” 

“Wo may catch Wang yet.” 

“ Nevor.” 

It must be confessed, however, that in his heart 
Kin-Fo had the most intense anxiety for Wang to be 
found. The knowledge that his life was gratuitously 
placed in the hands of another was now a perpetual 
torment to him ; it was worse than living in a state of 
siege, and the prospect of going through move than 
another month of such suspense was beyond endur¬ 
ance. 

“And you really moan to go?” resumed Bid- 
dulph. 

“ I have told you once,” said Kin-Fo. 

“ You are aware, I presume, that Craig and Fry 
will have to go with you ? ” 

“As you please; I only warn you that they will 
have to travel pretty fast.” 

“ Go they must,” repeated Biddulph ; “ they shall 
be ready when you please.” 

Returning to the yamen,,Kin-Fo immediately set 
about the necessary preparations for departure. Ilis* 
announcement to Soon that he would have to accom¬ 
pany him was a grievous annoyance to the valet, 
who hated nothing so much as being hurried and 
hustled about; but he had too much regard for his 
pigtail to venture either upon remonstrance or objec¬ 
tion. 

In a very short time Craig and Fry, with true 
American promptness, presented themselves, and 
announced that they were ready to start. 

“ In what direction—” began Craig. 

“ Are we to go ? ” continued Fry. 

“ To Nanking first,” said Kin-Fo, sharply. 

The spies exchanged a smile, and having satisfied' 
themselves that Kin-Fo would not start until towards 
evening, they went away to say a few words to 
Biddulph, and to change their clothes for Chinese 
costumes, which would attract less attention. In 
good time, with bags at their sides, and revolvers in 
their waistbands, they returned to tho ynmen. 

It was getting dusk when, under as little observa¬ 
tion as possible, they proceeded to the harbour in the 
American quarter, and embarked on board one of the 
steamers that run between Shang-IIai and Nanking, 
a voyage that with a favourable tide rarely takes 
moro than twelve hours. 

But short as was tho passage, Craig and Fry wore 
cautious not to overlook any detail that might ensure 
the safety of tho life they had under their care. 
They made it their first concern to scrutinise all the 
other passengers; they had lived long enough in the 
locality of Snang-Hai to be familiar with the bland 
and benevolent features of Wang, and did not rest 
until they had made certain that he had neither 
preceded them nor fallowed them on board. But 
when all these external matters had been attended 
to they devoted all their watchfulness to the per¬ 
sonal welfare of their charge. They ascertained the 
strength,of every railing on which he leant; they 
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tested the stability of every plank on which he trod; 
they kept him at a prudent distance from the engines, 
in case they should burst; they remonstrated with 
him when he exposed himself to the chill night air; 
they looked to the port-holes of his cabin to ascertain 
that they were properly closed; they carried him his 
tea and his cake, not omitting meanwhile to reprove 
Soon most sternly for his neglect of Ids master; and 
finally, they lay down, still undressed, at the door of 
the cabin, not without having provided themselves 
with life-belts, so that the proper resources should 
all be ready in case of collision, explosion, or other 
disaster by which the vessel might be liable to 
founder. 

Everything, however, went well; nothing occurred 
to put their alacrity to the test. Rapidly the steamer 
descended the Woo-Sung; it turned into the mouth 
of the Yang-tse-Kiang (the Blue River), and, having 
passed the Island of Tsong-Ming, it left the lights 
of Oo-song and Lang-Chan far behind, and in good 
time next morning landed all its passengers on the 
quay of the ancient city. 


once the stronghold of the Tehang-Mao rebellion, 
might already have attracted Wang thither. Its 
history was full of stirring memories. Here had 
Rong-Sieou-Tsin, once a modest schoolmaster, but 
subsequently the Emperor of the Tai-Ping, held the 
Manchow authority long time in check; here, in 
1864, he had poisoned himself that he might not fall 
into the hands of his foes ; here had been proclaimed 
the new era of the great peace ;* hence had fled the 
son of the Emperor, only to be captured and beheaded 
by the Imperialists in power. And had not his bones 
been torn from the tomb and scattered as refuse 
amongst the brutes of the field? In short, was not 
Nanking tho scene where, amidst burning ruin, a 
hundred tliousand of Wang’s confederates within 
three days had been massacred in cold blood ? 

Surely, argued Kin-Fo, it is of all things most 
natural that hither should Wang return ; that, seized 
as it were with a kind of home-sickness, he should 
come back and sniff afresh tho once-familiar scent, 
and, nerved by the ancient memories, he should be 
inspired at the proper moment to go back to Shang- 
Ilui, and fulfil the covenant of blood to 
which he was pledged. 

But anyhow, it was as well to choose 
Nanking as any place beside for a first 
stage. If Wang should be discovered 
there, all well and good; at once there 
would bo an end of every difficulty. But 
if not, Kin-Fo would travel on and oil, 
until tho time should have passed aw ay 
in which there w T as anything to fear. 

On landing, Kin-Fo led his party to 
an hotel in one of the half-deserted quar¬ 
ters of tlio town, where the ruins of tho 
ancient capital lay scattered round them 
as a wilderness. 

“ I have a word to say to you,” he said 
to his satellites; “you must remember 
that I am travelling now under a fictitious 
name. Upon no pretext am I to be called 
Kin-Fo ; for the present I am Ki-Nan.” 
“ All right! ” answered Soon. 
“Ki-Nan,” replied Craig and Fry, 
dividing the syllables between them. 

It was not to be wondered at that 
Kin-Fo took every pains he could to 
avoid being pestered by any repetition of 
the annoyances to which he had been 
lately subjected. He took good care not 
to breathe a suspicion of the expectation 
lie entertained of meeting Wang in Nan¬ 
king ; lie was well aware that the hint 
of such a probability would only throw 
over him a fresh network of precautions 
and aggravate his grievances. In the 
eyes of Craig and his colleague he was 
nothing more than a parcel of specie 
that had to be convoyed safely through 
the perils of a hostile country. 

The day was spent in exploring the 
place. From north to south, from east 
to west, the decayed city was carefully 
surveyed; its ancient splendour every¬ 
where was gone. Kin-Fo walked ra¬ 
pidly ; he said little, but observed mticb, 
not only the features of the city, but the countenances 
pf the passers-by. 

* The iuterpretrtjtlon at TairPtng ia/' great peace.*’ 



C6L0S8AL AVENUE. NANKING. 


It was with a definite motive that Kin-Fo, on 
leaving Shang-Hai, had in the first instance made 
hi* way to Nanking. He entertained ah idea .that 
former associations connected with the ancle** 1 
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But the familiar face for which he looked was not 
to be seen. Neither on the canals, where the popu¬ 
lation chiefly throngs, nor in the streets, 
desolate and overgrown, was there trace 
of the fugitive anywhere. Kin-Fo seemed 
proof against all fatigue. Poor Soon 
crawled on behind with lagging and un¬ 
willing steps ; the men entrusted with the 
oversight of the wanderer found their 
energies sufficiently taxed, but onwards, 
onwards they went. They passed the 
ruined marble porticos and half-burnt 
walls that mark the site of the Imperial 
Palace; they passed the yamen of the 
Catholic missionaries who narrowly es¬ 
caped being massacred amidst the horrors 
of the insurrection in 1870; they passed 
the gun-factory built recently with the 
indestructible bricks of the old Porcelain 
Tower; they passed, after many wander¬ 
ings, out of the east gate, and found 
themselves in an open country. 

Kin-Fo paused to look about him. As 
he left the city he found himself in a 
long avenue bordered on eithor side by 
colossal granite figures of animals. Pro¬ 
ceeding along the avenue he reached a 
small temple at its extromity, behind 
which was a mound so high that it might 
almost be called a hill. The mound was 
a tomb; benoatli it lay Eong-oo, the 
Emperor-Priest, who five centuries back 
had contested the burden of a foreign 
yoke. The idea could not bo repressed. 

Had not Wang, before he dipped his 
hand once more in human blood, been 
moved to make a pilgritnago to this very 
sepulchre ? Kin-Fo felt that he was about 
to encounter him in the very midst of the 
associations of the fallen dynasty. 

Yet, no; the place was all desorted; 
the temple was empty. There was no 
guardian now but the line of figures that 
made the avenue; no living form in sight. 

Kin-Fo was retiring. Suddenly upon 
the temple door lie caught sight of the letters, 
obviously quite freshly carved : W. K. F. 

No mistaking those; they meant Wang and Kin-Fo 
or they meant nothing. 

“ Wang has been here, perhaps is hero now,” 


said Kin-Fo to liimsolf. IIo searched anxiously 
and earnestly, but searched in vain. 



There was no alternative but to retire at last. £oon 
could scarce drag his weary limbs. The Americana 
rlad enough to be once more at the hotel and 


wero 


at rest. 

| Next morning they all left Nanking. 


JEAN INGELOW. 


T HE place which Jean Ingelow has taken among 
popular poets is indicated by the fact that her 
first series of poems, issued in 1863, has now reached 
a twenty-fourth edition. The second series, which 
appeared four years lator, has attained to a seventh. 
Both series are included in the two beautiful volumes 
recently published, which give worthy setting to old 
favourites, and are enriched also by some few 
additions.* Success was never more deserved. She 
has all the qualities which entitle a poet to respect. 


• Poems by Jean Ingelow. Longmans. 


Her imagination moves musically, and can express 
itself in majestic verse or in simple melody, one 
ranges over wide fields, and is familiar witii the 
language of beauty everywhere. The strong humanity 
which throbs in her pages gives them half their 
charm, but she is distinguished also by her clear 
enunciation of Christian truths. # 

One poem in the new edition is marked as now 
published for the first time. It bears the htle, 
“ Letters on Life and the Morning; ” and the msi pt 
the series, the ouly one given, is “ A Person e JM** 
to a Young Poet. ,y Looking back to the day* old 










'Homer and JEseliylus, to Dante and to Shakespeare, 
the writer repeats the lamentation that the poets of 
to-day, “ albeit of tongue full sweet and majesty like 
< ven to theirs,” are fallen on evil days, for they can 
but show the fair past of the world or picture its 
rotate as they find it, the prosaic age of busy commerce 
nnd inquisitive science. An appeal is made to the 
poet of to-day to rise and sing worthily. The old 
heroes, the men of war with blood upon their 
hands, are no longer worshipped. The cry of the 
mother*world is tl to forget—and to begin again.” 

“ Yet list the ory— 

Bogin for licr again, and learn to sing ; 

Hut first in all thy learning, leant to he. 

Is life a field ? then plough it up—re-sow 
With worthier seed. Is life a ship ? 0 heed 
The southing of thy stars. Is life a breath ? 

Breathe deeper, draw life up from hour to hour, 

Aye, from the deepest deep in thy deep soul.” 

And so the poem moves to the larger question, 
"Where is the poet who shall set all life afresh ? 
And in the silence God is set forth as the only true 
interpreter of human yearnings. We may not follow 
this thought as it is subtly expressed; but when the 
“ young poet n complains that his feet tread a dry 
desert, and that the old words sound but faintly, and 
that the vision of the Prince of Life is lost in tho far 
ages, here is the answer: 

“ He is not dead, He cannot go. 

Men's faith at first was like a mastering stream, 

Like Jordan * the descender ’ leaping down 
Pure from his snow ; and warmed of tropic heat 
Hiding himself in verdure : then at last 
In a Dead Sea absorbed, as faith of doubt. 

But yet the snow lies thick on Hermon’x breast, 

And daily at his source the stream is horn. 

Go up, go mark the whiteness of the snow— 

Thy faith is not thy Saviour, not thy God. 

Though faith waste fruitless down a desert old, 

The living God is new, and He is near.” 

In this spirit Miss Ingelow has treated many 
-subjects, some with greater simplicity and even 
elearer utterance of evangelic hope. The new 
volumes include also some sonnets and lighter poems 
not in the earlier editions. We quote the following 
as illustrating another style : 

Cold and Quiet. 

Cold, my dear,—cold and quiet, 

In their cups on yonder lea, 

Cowslips fold the brown bee’s diet; 

So tho moss cnfoldeth thee. 

Ilant me, plant me, 0 love, a lily flower— 

Plant at my head, I pray you, a green tree ; 

And when our children sleep,” she sighed, “ at the dusk hour, 
And when the lily blossoms, 0 come out to me ! ” 

Lost, my dear ? Lost! nay, deepest 
Love is that which loseth least; 

Through tho night-time while thou sleepest, 

Still I watch tho shrouded east. 

Near, near thee, my wife that aye liveth, 

“ Lost ” is no word fpr such a love as mine j 

Love from her past to me a present givetb, 

And love itself doth comfort, making pain divine. 


Rest, my dear, rest Fair showeth 
That which was, and not in vain: 

Sacred havo I kept, God knoweth. 

Love’s last words atween us twain. 

“ Hold by our past, my only love, my lover; , ^ 

Fall not, but rise, 0 love, by loss of me 1 ” 

Boughs from our garden, white with bloom hang over. 
Love, now our children slumber, I como out to thee. 

Our purpose in this brief notice is simply to call 
attention to this new issue of poems rich in Christian 
thought and musical with many charms. The name 
of Jean Ingelow is familiar to our readers. These 
extracts do not represent more than what is new in 
the volumes. 



(Original enables. 

UY MRS PROSSER. 

HOW TO FIND OUT THK VALUE OF A BLESSING. 

One came to the well and grumbled that “ the water was rather 
thick.” 

Another came and said, “ It’s a long, weary way to fetch it.” 

A third declared “it wasn’t worth fetching, it had such a 
queer taste! ” 

A fourth complained that the bucket “ had to go so low to 
get at it ! ” 

The spring faile*! —the well dried up. 

Now there was lamentation—such an outcry ! 

“ Oli, for the well! Ob, for tho well ! ” 

‘ Cry on,” said the well; “I was full of faults, and of 
little value while you had me ; now 1 am dry, you know my 
worth.” 


THE PHARISEE AND PUBLICAN. 

“JIow disgusting ! *’ cried the broad white flagstone, looking 
proudly from his own smooth, fair surface to the field beyond. 
“ Worms and creeping things to be seen openly in every direc¬ 
tion. I am thoroughly disgusted 1 ” 

“Good sir,” answered the field, “ only let a rough hand turn 
you over, and what a colony of villainous things would be seen 
underneath ! The difference between you and me is, that I 
make no attempt to hide my corruptions, while you cover yours 
over and parade your outside purity ! ” 


INQUIRE WITHIN. 

“ He is a handsome fellow! ” said the casks, as they stood 
ranged side by side in the cellar, 

“ Yes, ho beats us all in looks. He is taller, and much bigger 
round,” said one. 

“ Ay! and sec how well finished up he is ! ” cried another. 

“How is it that he stands empty while we are all filled ?” 
asked a third. 

“I know,” answered a fourth; “he is strong and roomy, 
and, as you say, 1 a handsome fellow to look at outside,' but ho 
lias held ill-savoured, pestilent stuff so long that he has kept its 
flavour, so that he would poison any thing put into him. There¬ 
fore, though fine and fair to look at, he cannot be used.” 


“ OUT-AND-OUT” BETTER THAN “ HALF-AND- 
HALF.” . 

“Ned, you are a poor drudge—no spirit, ^ self-respect. t 
really despise you \’ F 

The sleek, handsome mule locked as though lie, Was thoroughly 
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in earnest as4ie gave Ned a contemptuous stare before turning 
away Ms head in disgust. 

Nod seemed rather surprised at the sudden outbreak, lie 
was standing harnessed to a cart of bricks, which ho had just 
brought from the field, and was waiting till he should be set 
freo, from his burden or driven off with it to some other quarter. 

you see,” said the mule again, “it’s not enongh 
that you are made to fetch and carry, but you are forced to stand 
with your load till your masters are pleased to release you ? ’’ 

“TJes, I see,’’ said Ned, thrusting his nose into liis fodder- 
bag for a little comfort. 

“ And yet you bear it! ” cried the mule, with disgust. 

“ What would you have me do ? ” asked Ned, munching his 
hay. 

“ Kick1 that’s what / would do!” cried the mule ; “and [ 
so would you if you had any spirit.” i 

“ Then I’m glad I have no spirit, for kicking would do me i 
no good, and would be sure to bring me into trouble,” answered | 
Ned. . ; 

“ / would shiver their cart to atoms before / would stand it! ” 
cried the mule, shaking with rage. 

“Ah ! but you see there’s another cart, bigger than this, so 
I should get nothing by that kick, for my load would be 
greater,” said Ned, composedly. 

“Go on with your * drudge r spirit! ” cried the mule. “ Of 
course, it’s what one might expect from such a creature. You 
are hut an ass ! I had a horse for my father, I am thankful to 
say, and I inherit his noble nature.” 

“ Now look here,” said Ned, “ excuse the liberty I take with 
a gentleman of your high breeding, “ but was it your futher’s 
spirit or your mother’s dullness that got you that thrashing 
yesterday when you upset the coal-cart I Because if you have 
but an ass’s understanding on the one part, with a horse’s pride 
on the other, it.seems to me you would be better off without tbe 
one or the other. As for me, ‘drudge,’as you are. pleased to 
call me, l confess 1 am quite satisfied to bo only a donkey, since 
I am not a horse out-and-out ! ” 


BETTER RISE ON POOR WINGS THAN ltEN WITH 
FINE FEATHERS. 

“ What magnificent wings !” said the birds, as they gazed 
at the ostrich. 

“Ay, magnificent truly ! And then, in my opinion, you have 
said ail! ” cried a stout little fellow among them. “ She lias 
* wings’ indeed ! and they carry her along the ground, but they j 
won’t bear her upward. She may keep her fine feathers for me, , 
I would rather have my homely pinions, that take me into j 
yonder glorious sky, than all her grace and grandeur.” | 


GOOD THINGS TO BE TAKEN WITH ONE HAND, 
AND GIVEN WITH THE OTHER. 

“ Most unjust ! ” cried the corn-field, when the sheaves had 
been borne off, and she was left with her unsightly stubble. 
“ Every year they serve me thus. I patiently nourish the seed 
they sow in me, and bring it on from the green blade to the full 
oar ; and no sooner does it come to perfection than they come 
and carry it off! ” 

“Your trouble arises from your mistaken view of things, 
mother,” said the birds that came to pick up the stray grains ; 
'“the corn was not given you to keep, only to pass on when 
ready for its destined use ; it’s the rule all over the world. 
We are lielned not for our own profit, but that we may help 
others also/’ 


SAFETY IN HUMILITY. 

“ How is it,” cried the partridges to the ptarmigans, “that 
you change so much ana^so often ? Sometimes you are mossy 
rook colour, sometimes you are just like the hoar frost, and 
then you come out like the driven snow.” 

“ Friends,” answered the ptarmigans, “ the reason of our 
-changing is this; we go with the place we inhabit, and as 
that submits itself to the seasons, so we follow it. Depend 
ou it, we find our advantage in humbly conforming ourselves 
to those Who know better than we do, and prefer filling in 
with their example to proudly taking our own Way, though we 
don’t always see the reason of the rule that leads 


Varieties. 

Mr. Bradshaw of tiie Guide-book.s and Telford tRB 
Engineer. —About forty yearn ago, when railways were in their 
infancy and railway-guides unknown, Air. George Bradshaw pro¬ 
jected and published a map of the canals of England and Wales, 
with their levels above the sea. He witf then a young man, 
beginning his career as a publisher. IfftPaited on Mr. Telford, 
then in the height of his fame as an engineer, having con¬ 
structed the road from Holyhead to Dublin, including the Con¬ 
way and Menai Bridges. Air. Telford at once entered, with 
cordial kindness, into the young publisher’s proposal, offered 
him all the help that his knowledge and experience could supply, 
and only stipulated that no lovels should be given without 
actual survey, taking nothing for granted as correct, even if 
found in Engineers’ reports or "Parliamentary plans. He gave 
Air. Bradshaw an office in his own house lor fils sole use, super¬ 
intended and directed the draughtsmen engaged in the work, 
and gave every help and encouragement during the two years 
that the survey lasted. When the map was about to be pub¬ 
lished, Air. Bradshaw, anxious to give a permanent and appro¬ 
priate expression of his sense of obligation, requested permission 
to dedicate the work to Mr. Telford. “ Certainly—certainly,” 
was the characteristic reply ; “but you must inscribe it plain 
Thomas Telford—no Esquire.” Nor did his unwearied and dis¬ 
interested kindness terminate here, for, in addition to writing 
numberless letters to promote the subscription for the work, ho 
never travelled without the map, and wherever he went he 
recommended it to the notice of his professional brethren, and 
many influential public and private companies and individuals. 
We may add that this map was in every respect worthy of its 
distinguished patron, and that as a standard reference of the 
levels of the kingdom, it lias been found of invaluable practical 
utility in the surveys which have been subsequently made, pre¬ 
vious to the construction of the great lines of railway communi¬ 
cation through the country. Air. Telford taught himself Latin, 
French, Italian, and German, and could read those languages 
with facility, and converse readily in French. He took one 
patent in his lifetime, and it gave him so much trouble, that 
he resolved never to have another, and kept his resolution. For 
some years before liis death he gradually retired from profes¬ 
sional employment, and he latterly amused his leisure hours bv 
writing a detailed account of the principal undertakings which 
ho had planned and lived to soc executed, which has since been 
published. He died September 2, 1834, and lvas buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

A Mansion of Ice. —The Zoological Gardens at AIoscow 
contained this winter an object of interest which was daily 
visited by throngs of sightseers. It consisted of an extensive 
structure of ice, built so ae precisely to resemble a large resi¬ 
dence. The blocks of ice were cut and fashioned in regular 
form, ns though they were stone. The building was erected by 
300 working masons under a AIoscow builder and architect, who 
completed the singular edifice, with its doors, windows, roof, 
and internal fittings in a very shoit space of time. 

Russian .Soldiers.— The men of the 30th Regiment of in¬ 
fantry, distinguished in the- Schipka Pass, adopted fourteen 
helpless orphans as children of the regiment, and bought a cow, 
wdiose milk supported the little ones. The men off duty took 
turns in nursing the babies—for they are little else—and when 
on the march the soldiers have made a solemn pledgo to carry 
them in turns. This kindly care of the orphans was witnessed 
by the Correspondent of the “Scotsman,’ who was so struck 
with it that ho adds : “ Yet these soldiers are specimens of the 
barbarous hordes of tho Russian steppes, while the murderers 
and mutilators of the parents were, forsooth, gentlemanly, soft- 
mannered, civilised Turks.” 

Toleration in Turkey. —During the public discussion of 
the case of Dr. Koeller, whose release Sir Henry Layard demanded 
from tho Porte, a letter, signed “A Nonageiian,” appeared 
in the “Times.” If not from the pen of the venerable Lord 
Stratford Canning, it reminds us of the time when his influence 
made England feared and honoured in Turkey :—“ The reli¬ 
gious difficulty in Turkey has come to a ‘ satisfactory solution *— 
i,e, , the Khodja, whose ‘unpardonable wickedness’ consisted 
in revising a translation of our Prayer-book to keep himself and 
his family from starvation, after receiving no salary for nearly 
two years, is simply to be bfcnishcd to an island believed to be 
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beyond the reach of fanatical violence. It is added that the 
missionary’s papers will some day be returned to him. This 
arrangement, ifhonestly carried out, will bo in a measure satis' 
factory. But 1 have good ground for again asking whether the 
repeated treaties signed by the Turkish authorities granting 
religious freedom to their subjects are to remain a dead letter ? 
If I had the honour of sitting at the feet of Sir. H. Layard for 
one minute, I would softly whisper in his Excellency’s ear a 
little epigram which an aged relative taught me some time in 
the last century :— 

1 TendeTjwyjLded stroke a nettle, 

And nf stings you for your pains ; 

Grasp it like a man of mettle, 

And it soft as silk remains.'” 

Kirkcaldy Associations. —Dr. Bnrnanlo, who made a tour 
in the North last autumn in hehalf of his Homes and Refuges in 
the East of London, met with some interesting reminiscences in 
the “ lang toon o’ Kirkcaldy.” “ Near to my host's house,” says 
Dr. Bamardo, “ was an old building now used by him as a store¬ 
house for flax. Drawing my attention to its agod, weather¬ 
beaten walls, he remarked : ‘ Fifty years ago this was a school, 
the chief grammar-school in the town. Here Adam Smith, the 
author of the “Wealth of Nations,” was educated. Hero 
Thomas Carlyle was for a while schoolmaster, having a stipend 
of £90 per annum. And not far from this building was another 
used as the High School, over which the celebrated Edward 
Irving presidod as dominie, and earned the reputation of being 
the most severe schoolmaster of the wholo district.’ My host, 
who is now an old man, was for a time a pupil of Carlyle, and 
remembers him and Edward Irving distinctly.” 

Our Opium T uadis with China. —We have had two ter¬ 
rible wars with China, and they cost India (notwithstanding the 
indemnities paid by China to atone for her resistance to our 
opium traffic), according to Sir John Lubbock, six and a half 
millions sterling. The interest of this forms a deduction, 
whether recognised or not, from our opium revenue of not less 
than £300,000 a year. But, indeed, much of the expense of 
war inconstantly going on. The trade is a warlike attempt upon 
an otherwise friendly nation. How else can we explain the 
presence in the Chinese seas of twenty-five of her Majesty's ships 
of war ? If the cost of this fleet is not to be deducted from tho 
opium revenue, the only difference is that England herself has to 
bear it. The same remark applies to the interest of the debt 
incurred by the wars with China, to which we have just re¬ 
ferred, and by the Indian Mutiny. It may surprise many of 
our readers to learn that the great Indian Mutiny was really duo 
to this very traffic. Startling as this statement may be, it rests 
on no less authority than that of Sir Henry Lawrence, who, in a 
letter to Lord Canning, then Governor-General, attributed the 
discontent which led to the mutiny, not to greased cartridges, 
but to the General Service Enlistment Oath which was adminis¬ 
tered to the Bengal army. This “ General Service Order ” had 
been issued by Lord Canning, because lie wanted troops for 
China to servo in the “ Lorclwi-Arrow ” war, which sprang 
directly from the opium traffic. The order disgusted and 
alarmed them, because crossing the sea involved a breach of 
caste; it was represented that they were to be compelled to 
submit to it, and the older Sepoys remembered that the 47tli 
Regiment, in 1824, had been mown down with grape-shot for 
lefusingto proceed to Burmali under similar circumstances.— 
Litter /rum Mr. S. S. Mandcr , in “ Chinas Millions .” 

American Sewing-machine Trade.— This branch of ma¬ 
chinery is becoming of' great importance in the United States, 
Very nearly 4,000 skilled artisans being employed in the sewing- 
machine factories. The export trade is above a million of dollars, 
of which the largest figures arc these Germany, 539,000 dols. ; 
England, 465,000 dols. ; Mexico, 153,000 dols. ; Australia, 
110,000 dols. To France tho export is only 41,000 dols., while 
to Cuba it is 60,000 dols. 

Switzerland and America. —At the Basle meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance, last autumn, Dr. Schaff, of New York, 
thus spoke as representative from America:—“Brethren of 
Switzerland I—It is a great honour and pleasure to me, as a 
Swiss by birth and an American by adoption, to deliver to the 
Swiss Branch of the Evangelical Alliance the Christian salutations 
of the Ameriban Branch. The young republic of the United 
States owes a great debt of gratitude to the oldest republic of 
Europe, which lias now for more than 570 years maiutaimxUt* 


free institutions, and need not be ashamed of a comparison with 
any country of the globe. The venerable city of Basle was the 
seat of a general Catholic Council, which • proclaimed the 
necessity of a reformation of the Church in the head and 
members a hundred yeai’s before tbe actual Reformation. In 
Basle the first edition of tho Greek Testament was printed, 
which enabled Luther and Tyndale to translate the Word of 
God from the original language, and to load Christendom back 
to its fountain-head. The Mission Institute of Basle has 
kindled a sacred fire of zeal for the conversion of the heathen 
world. The Be form at ion of CEcolampadius in Basle, of Zwingli 
in Zurich, and of Calvin in Geneva, produced those ideas and 
principles on which all the Reformed Churches are founded. 
Swiss Calvinism, as modified in Holland, England, and 
Scotland, is (as Bancroft in his History of the United States has 
elaborately shown) the chief source of the national character and 
free institutions of North America. From Switzerland we 
borrowed in the formation period of our history the idea of a 
self-govorning federal Union of States. Switzerland gave us 
not only thousands of industrious farmers and mechanics, but 
also some of our most illustrious statesmen and scholars, as Albert 
Gallatin (of Geneva), tho leading, financier of tho Government 
under the administrations of Jefferson and Madison ; Louis 
Agassiz, the greatest naturalist of America, who could “not 
afford time to make money,” and his surviving friend, Arnold 
Guyot (of Neuchatel, now of I’rincoton), who shows in doctrine 
and example the compatibility of the highest attainments in 
science with tho bumble faith of a Christian.” 

Wheat in 1879.—The wheat produced in the Union for 
1879 was fully equal to the average yield, but all its rivals in 
the markets of tho world suffered from deficient harvests. 
France showed a falling off’ of more than one-fourth her usual 
yield, Russia nearly one-fifth, Spain nearly one-seventh, Italy 
and Austria more than a fifth, while England was reduced from 
an average yield of eighty-three to forty-seven million bushels 
—a reduction approaching one-half. Turkey, Roumania, and 
Algeria also showed a diminution. Tims America saw the^ 
“balance of the world ” threatened with ft scarcity of wheat 
while her granaries were full. 

Papyrus Plant.- -Professor Blackic, of Edinburgh, who 
travelled in the East last year, in one of his letters, says : “The 
most remarkable thing in Syracuse is a thing, curiously enough, 
that is neither Sicilian nor Greek, but Egyptian. It is that 
same papyrus which I could never see in its proper country, but 
which grows profusely hero—introduced by the Arabs, they say 
—in the River Anapus, or rather in the little rivulet of the 
Cyane, which flows into the larger stream on the farther side of 
the plateau on which the famous temple of Jupiter Olympus 
stands. This plateau of tlio usual limestone rock of the country, 
and of the geological type already indicated, rises about two 
miles south of the city, above a stretch of low, marshy ground 
intervening—a marsh, as usual in all hot countries, the natural 
seminary of malaria and the nurse of fever. . . . From the 

plateau wo descended through fields of richly-cultivated land 
into the hot steaming meadow-ground behind, through which 
tho Anapus and the Cyane wind their lazy current. Along a 
forest or reeds, and accompanied by a concert of frogs, whose 
vocal exhibitions here far outswell the warblings of the lark and 
the thrush, we threaded our way softly till wo came to a little 
islet, where the eye in a moment caught the peculiar vegetative 
type of the papyrus. At this season of the year, not arrived at 
its perfect stature, it had very much the appearance of our 
common Equisetum, an upright, hard, triangular stem, without 
leaves, bearing on the top a little spreading tuft of slender 
tresses. The pith within, being of a thready toxture, is woven 
into that tissue from which the name of paper has travelled 
into all the languages of Europe—not now, indeed, in any 
large utilitarian fashion, but still in a small way, by our guide 
and his better,.half, who spin small portions of it into little 
squares, which they sell for a few pieces of money to the curious 
traveller.” 1. 

* J^ 

The Daily Press.— According Xo the “Printers’ Register,” 
which this month contain^ its annual list, there are now 153 
daily newspapers published in the United Kingdom—viz., 18 in 
London, 94 in the provinces, 8 in Wales, 21 in Scotland, 16 in 
Ireland, and 1 in Jersey; 78 are issued In the morning, and 75 
in the evening ; 70 are published at Id., 69 at id, and the re- 
maimler(14)at prioes varying from lid. to 3d. In politic*, 65 
are returned as Liberal, 42 as Conservative, and 46 as indepen¬ 
dent or neutral. 
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NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 

BY THE REV. T. S JllLLINOTON, AUTHOR OK “ BoV AND MAN," 

“ i.omhardy court," etc. 

CHAP TEH XXII.—UOOI> Foil EVIL. 

lie that wrongs his friend 
Wrongs himself more, ami ever hears about 
A silent court of justice in his breast. 

Himself the judge and jury, and himself 
The prisoner at the bar, ever condemned ; 

And JJhat drags down his life. —Tennyson. 

1475.— A$R]L 1880 . 


N /TE. CHAMBEKLA1N did not return irnme- 
1 diatoly to his books and his figures after John 
lirownlow had for the second time quitted the office, 
lie stood at the window with his hands in his pockets, 
and a gloomy expression of countenance, and saw 
the farmer leave the yard upon his horse and pro¬ 
ceed at a foot/s-pace down the road. He judged 
rightly that Brownlow was troubled at heart about 
the result of his visit; he knew that he must have 
had a hard struggle with himself before he could 
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have resolved upon giving up his home, and that 
already the thought of what he had done must be 
causing him deep distress. Yet he could not help 
thinking over Mr. Brownlow’s last words—“ I would 
rather be in my place than in yours.” 

Certainly )£. Brownlow had behaved very hand¬ 
somely. Mr. Chamberlain felt that he oould not 
have acted so himself. If he had been ever so 
much disposed to waive a right of such a nature, 
the thought of having to answer, for it to Mrs. 
Chamberlain would have been quite sufficient to 

E revent it. Mrs. Brownlow also had a spirit, and 
ad shown it in reference to this very question. What 
would she say to her husband ? how would he be able 
to face her? Whatever his thoughts might have 
been at any other time, Mr. Chamberlain could not 
help feeling that, just at that moment, he would 
rather b§" in his own place than in Mr. Brownlow’s. 
He might have remembered that Brownlow had 
spoken in his wife’s name, and with her authority; 
but he could not believe it possible that Mrs. Brown¬ 
low had really agreed with him to make such a sacri¬ 
fice, or that she would quietly consent to it afterwards 
if she had done so. 

“ I wish I had never sent the notice,” said Cham¬ 
berlain to himself, as he watched Brownlow down 
the street and saw him turn the corner, still walking 
his horse and hanging his head pensively. “ It is 
too late to recall it now, of course; the thing is 
settled, and it would be ridiculous to undo all that 
has been done. Besides, Mrs. Chamberlain would 
be so disappointed and annoyed. But I wish it had 
never been sent.” 

He took two or three turns in the room, biting his 
lip unconsciously. He felt sorry and ashamed as 
he thought of all that had passed. What would the 
neighbours say about it ? Of course, they would all 
be told how well Mr. Brownlow had behaved, and 
how badly he had requited him. The tenants would 
hear of it and talk of it, and pass their own opinions 
about it. It would be a common topic in private and 
in public, in the fields, at the market ordinary, and 
at the church door. Invidious comparisons would 
everywhere be drawn between Mr. Brownlow’s con¬ 
duct and his own. 

All this was to be expected, and it would serve 
him right. He could not deny that Mr. Brownlow’s 
behaviour had been painfully good, and his own just 
the contrary. If Brownlow had resented his treat¬ 
ment, and set him at defiance, he would not have 
cared for him; he would then have carried out his 
own plans without any hesitation; but the kind and 
friendly attitude which Brownlow persisted in main¬ 
taining, unmoved, except for a moment now and 
then, by any feeling of anger against himself or his 
wife for the injury they were doing him, perplexed 
and worried him. 

He felt also that Mr. Brownlow while acting thus 
was quite aware of the magnanimous part which he 
had taken up, that he felt himself the better man of 
the two, and that he would not have yielded so readily 
if he had not expected to come out of the affair with 
more real satisfaction in the end than his oppressors 
would derive even from the attainment of their wishes. 
Mr, Brownlow was too loud in his professions of 
friendship, too ready to forgive—as if he felt that 
there was a great deal to be forgiven. He had talked 
of rendering good for evil, and of doing him a 
tom whiEav^* it should be in his power. Mr. Cl 
Berlaia &t<f Qqt want few u good turns.” Above 4 


Mr. Brownlow persisted in shaking hands with him 
at the church door, and would, no doubt, continue to 
do so, and do it more than ever, looking him sternly 
in the face the while, as if calling heaven and eartn 
to witness it. All this might be very well meant, but 
Mr. Chamberlain was annoyed by it; it placed him at 
a disadvantage, and he was half persuaded that Mr. 
Brownlow did it with that intention, and triumphed 
over him secretly in th$ consciousness of his own 
superiority. 

Nevertheless, the incident of the notice, accepted 
by Mr. Brownlow for the sake of peace when it was 
of no legal force, made a great impression upon Mr. 
Chamberlain. He was not naturally a hard-hearted 
man; and even while he persisted in his own course, 
was sorry for Mr. and Mrs. Brownlow. He wished 
there had been no such failure on Franklin’s part, and 
then Brownlow would have had no suoh opportunity 
of displaying his magnanimity. He resolved to give 
Franklin “ the rough side of his tongue” as soon as 
he should have an opportunity. He was vexed alsq 
with Mrs. Chamberlain. She ought to have beeif 
satisfied with the house provided for her. It was aty ; 
her doing that Brownlow was to be turned out. He* 
was still more angry with “ that woman Spilby; ” he * 
believed it was as much her fault as any one’s. She 
was always complaining, and Mrs. Chamberlain lis¬ 
tened to her, and allowed herself to be persuaded. 
He was spitefully disposed even towards the dog 
which fawned upon him as he walked across tlio 
room, though the dog had had neither part nor lot in 
the matter. In a word, he was dissatisfied with 
himself; and when that is the case a man need not' 
go far to find occasion for complaint. 

A comfortable dinner, and the cheerful view which 
Mrs. Chamberlain was prepared to take of the situa¬ 
tion, made him feel much more contented before 
night. Mrs. Chamberlain looked upon the Goshen 
as her future home now; she was under the impres¬ 
sion that the notice had been duly served, and was 
in high good-humour. She had provided for dinnor 
a calf’s head, her husband’s favourite dish, as a 
token of her approval and, as a reward for his com¬ 
pliance with her wishes. It was a trifle, to be sure; 
but it pleased him, especially as he understood her 
motive. She never gave him calf’s head except 
when she had gained a point, or had a point to gain. 
He could not help thinking, when ho saw it on the 
table, what a scene there would have been if he had 
had to tell her, after all, that the notice had not been 
served, and that she could not have the house. He 
felt grateful to Brownlow for relieving him of such a 
necessity. It really was very good of him, he said to 
himself; and he must try and make it up to him 
somehow or other. 

After dinner, feeling pretty comfortable, he told 
his wife all that had passed; but, to his surprise, 
she did not seem as much surprised with Mr. Brown- 
low’s magnanimity as he had been. It was unpardon-; 
able of Franklin, she said, to be so careless. He* 
ought to be dismissed. They were to receive, then, * 
as a favour what ought to have been theirs by right. 
Well, it did not muon signify. The Brownlows knew 
what they were about, no doubt. It was jail very 
well to claim oredit to themselves for giy* 
house quietly, but they would have ? 
and #^was prudent of them not f 
fhey&Sght apt have had aaothe 
to cultivate* Theyj 
, and had shown their * 
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so. It was fi good thing, for some reasons, that 
matter* had taken this course. She had feared that 
Mrs. Brownlow would have been very disagreeable 
and unaccommodating; she was glad, for Mrs. 
Brownlow’s sake as well .as for her own, that she had 
thought better of it. 

The next day was Sunday; but Mr. Chamberlain 
said he would not go to church; he had symptoms of 
a cold, and would stay at home and nurse it. He did 
not want to have a scene with Mr. Brownlow at the 
church door again so soon. Mi’s. Chamberlain could 
♦ go. and sho would meet the Brownlows, but that was 
a different thing. She could bow to them and pass 
on, She had a way of her own of bowing to people, 
which precluded familiarities. 

But Mrs. Chamberlain had no intention of keeping 
Mrs. Brownlow at a distance. On the contrary, she 
resolved to be very civil to her, and to behave to her 
as if nothing had happened. If the Brownlows showed 
themselves annoyed, as it was natural they might be, 
Mrs. Chamberlain would know how to make allow¬ 
ances. She would not be offended with them. It 
Would be so much more convenient and pleasant, now 
that she had gained her point about the Goshen, to 
continue on friendly terms with the Brownlows. As 
for Mr. Chamberlain, he must not bo too sensitive. 
She should do what she could to smooth matters over, 
and he must do the same. 

There was a great deal of smoothing to be done, 
however, in the course of the next six months; and it 
was due much more to the evenness of Mrs. Brown- 
Jqw’s temper than to Mrs. Chamberlain’s consideration 
or good taste that mattors went on rfb quietly as they 
, * did. Mr. Brownlow, in spite of the hints which his 
wife gave him, lost no opportunity of manifesting his 
goodwill towards the steward, to the great annoyance 
of the latter; while Mrs. Brownlow’s amiability was 
proved chiefly by her passive submission to many little 
civilities, not to say intrusions, on the part of Mrs. 
Chamberlain. 

That lady smiled most graciously upon Mrs. Brown¬ 
low as she overtook her near the church, offered her 
her hand, and walkod by her side, chatting familiarly 
about the weather. She shook hands also with Mr. 
Brownlow, who looked at her with amazement, and 
however anxious to show himself polite, could not 
think of anything to say in answer to her remarks. 
He felt angry with her for being in such good spirits. 
He had forgiven her, of course; but she ought not so 
soon to have forgiven herself. One might have sup¬ 
posed, from her manner, that there had been nothing 
to forgive. . John Brownlow returned from church in 
. a less amiable frame of mind than when he went 
thither. He had intended to shake hands with Mr. 
Chamberlain, instead of Which Mrs. Chamberlain bad 
shaken hands with him. Some people would not, 
perhaps, have understood the difference; but John 
^ . Brownlow did, and felt it keenly. 

. . ^ A few days later, however, he had an opportunity 
manifesting hjs benevolent disposition towards the 
steward. Walking along the road from Dulborough 
he saw Mr. Chamberlain crossing one of the fields 
by a footpath, and tending towards the same point 
which he, was himself .approaching, Mr. BroWn- 
.<*£ turning opt of hS course in order 
ch meetings ‘were not pleasant, 
no reason for ** ‘ 




hour and shake hands with him as usual, whether he 
liked it or not; ♦ ’ . ^. ri 

Mr. Chamberlain apparently did not like it £ for at 
soon at he observed Mr. Brownlow approacMngvhe 
altered his course, affecting not to see him, and 
instead of making for the gate, which would have 
brought him to the road, walked across the field ill a 
different direction and jumped over a hedge. Mr# 
Brownlow was not at all sorry. But as Chamberlain 
had disappeared from view altogether, he wondered 
what could have become of him, and was not a little 
amused at the thought that he was probably hiding 
under the hedge in order to escape him. 

“ Poor man! ” he said to himself. “1*11 let him 
know that he has no reason to get out of my 
way. I don’t bear him any malice;” and turning 
into the field at the spot where Chamberlain ought %o 
have turned out of it, he walked towards the* place 
whore he had last seen him. Mr. Chamberlain was 
there, indeed; but seated on the ground and in great 
pain, having sprained his ankle in the jump that he 
had 
first 

tried to stand upright, and to limp a few yards with 
the help of his stick, it was evident that he could 
never make his way home to Windy Corse without 
assistance. *• ■ ! ■ f V 

u Let me fetch my trap for you,” said Brownlow* . 

“ No, thank you,” was the answer. 

“ I won't be long gone ;< sit here while I run home 
and get it; wo are nearer my house than yours. I 
can put my mare in harness directly and bring her 
down.” “ 

“No, thank you. No.” 

“ But you can’t walk ? ” 

“ Yes I can, if you will only let me alone. I shall 
be better soon, and can get home without any 
difficulty;” 

“ I can’t leave you in this state,” said Brownlow; 

“ you, of all men in the world.” 

“ Why not? ” Mr. Chamberlain asked, sharply. _ 
Mr. Brownlow did not reply. He had spoken his 
thoughts when it would have been better to have 
concealed them ; but he would not say any more. 

“Why not?” Mr. Chamberlain repeated, in a 
surly tone. “ Why mu, in particular ? ” 

“Well,” said Brownlow, ”I’d rather not tell 
you.” ' ! ’ > 

Mr. Chamberlain groaned. 

“ Are you in much suffering?” the other asked. 
“Let mo take’off your boot; let me—” 

“No, th$nk you. I tell you I can get home alon e, if 
you will only go away and leave me.” 

“I can’t leave you,” said Brownlow, “ so helpless 
and in pain.” 

“ Why not ? ” Mr. Chamberlain asked again, in a 
despairing tone. 

“ Why not ? why, yon would not leave me in such 
a plight, would you ? ” f 

“ No, I wouldn’t, that’s true enough,” Mr. Cham* 
berlefln replied; and he said it heartily, as if he meant 
it. - 1 ’ ° •'* ’ ' 

J “ Thatfe my reason, then,” 'Said Btownlow. 44 Bo 
noWy if, as you say, you Can walkjslj&an on my arm, 
and if hot, I’ll go aha fetch my hflrsn %nd trap.” * 

“ I can walk,” said Chamberlain; “ it's nofcao 4 
Very bad.” r f 

• ’with difficulty; 1 aa«;t*fod toMSblfc 
ah Btbymm*? hrih; mm 

**' > 
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made through the hedge ; and, although he at 
declined Mr. Brownlow’s offer of assistance, and 
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It was but a short distance to Dulborough, and 
when he arrived there several people oame forward 
to offer him assistance. Mr. Chamberlain tried to 
withdraw his arm that he might lean on some one 
else, but Brownlow would not relinquish it. So they 
walked on together down the street, while the 
cottagers and others stood at their doors looking on 
with evident surprise, and whispering one to another. 

s Presently Billy Fidd came shuffling by, and taking 
up his favourite position a little in advance, walked 
along, with his old battered hat on one side of his 
head, looking back from time to time, and pointing 
to the two men as they made their way slowly 
through the village. “Look at ’em,” said Billy; 
“there they are; here they come; there they go, 
arm-in-arm, like brothers; look at ’em; arm-in-arm, 
like brothers—brothers; look at ’em; there they are; 
here they come; there they go, arm-in-arm, like 
brothers—bra there.” 

More than once Mr. Chamberlain, chafing under 
the general attention which poor Billy Fidd persisted 
in directing towards him, as if he had been a public 
showman, thanked Mr. Brownlow and assured him 
he was all right and would rather go on alone, but 
the only answer he recoived was an expression of the 
warmest sympathy, an anxious inquiry whether he 
was still in much pain, or an exhortation to lean more 
heavily upon him. More than once the steward, con¬ 
tradicting his former professions, sat down to rest at 
a cottage door, resolving to remain there till his too 
officious friend should have left him. But Mr. 
Brownlow would not be shaken off; he stood by the 
steward’s chair, with tender solicitude and patience, 
and refused to leave him till he should be safe under 
his own roof. There were plenty of able-bodied men 
ready to accompany him home, and he was mot really 
so much hurt but that he might have crawled thither 
alone. But Mr. Brownlow would not give up his 
place to any one, and Mr. Chamberlain was obliged 
to continue his progress leaning upon his arm. The 
villagers looked at each other meaningly, and some 
of them gave expression to their thoughts in tones 
loud enough to be overheard. It was an edifying 
sight, they all agreed, and must make Mr. Chamber- 
lam feel very queer after the way he had behaved to 
Mr. Brownlow. It was a Christian-like thing to do, 
rendering good for evil, and Mr. Brownlow was a 
Christian, and had always behaved himself as such. 
When one of them remarked to his wife that Mr. 
Chamberlain seemed to be in a great deal of pain, 

i 'udging by the look of him, she answered, “Well 
ic might! it was like 1 coals of fire ’ upon his head.” 

She was right; but there are fires that harden as 
well as fires that melt, and the effect of Mr. Brown- 
low’s fire upon the steward was only to render him 
more angry than before with the man whom he had 
injured, and whom, as a natural consequence, he 
disliked. The rustics who watched the ill-matched 
couple in their progress through the village little 
thought that Mr. Chamberlain, instead of being over¬ 
whelmed with a sense of his neighbour’s kindness, 
was secretly gnashing his teeth and wishing that 
“the fellow” would take himself off. He would 
rather have lain by the roadside all day than be thus 
conspicuously helped along it by Mr. Brownlow; and 
if jhe regretted that he had taken steps for turning 
the good fanner out of his house—which, to do him 
justice, hewometimes did-—he regretted still more just 
then that he^as not able to send nima wav to a distant 
part of the'estate, orjgt of the county altogether* 


He arrived at the narrow door of Windy dorse 
house at last, still leaning, in spite of himself, upon 
“ his neighbour,” and there Mr. Brownlow left him 
suddenly, refusing all acknowledgments and thanks. 
Mr. Chamberlain limped into ms house, suffering 
even more from pain of mind than of body, smart¬ 
ing rather from his mortified feelings than from the 
injury to his ankle. Not only did he feel exasperated 
against poor Mr. Brownlow for the assistance he had 
rendered, but he looked upon him as, in some sort, 
the cause of his accident. 

“ If that man had not been coming along the road 
just at that moment, and carrying his head so high, 
after his manner,” he said to his wife, who was looking 
on while Spilby bathed his foot, “ I should not have 
tried to avoid him, and then this would not have 
happened. The least he could have done afterwards 
might have been to let me alone when I told him to 
do so, and not to make a spectacle of me all through 
the village.” 

“I am glad he brought you home, though,” Mrs. 
Chamberlain replied, “ as there was no one else to 
do it; else you might have been sitting under the 
hedge now. He meant it kindly; and,” she added, 
after a pause, “ it was kind. Not many in his place 
would have done it.” 

“ Why not? ” Mr. Chamberlain asked, angrily. 

“ Oh, because—because—oh, you know why as well 
as I do.” 

Mr. Chamberlain set his teeth together, but did not 
speak. It was too bad, he thought, too bad alto¬ 
gether, for his wife also to reproach him, as she seemed 
to do by implication. It was for her sake alone that 
he had behaved so unkindly, as every one knew he 
had, towards Mr. Brownlow. Nay, it was her doing 
entirely, from first to last. Yet now she was ready 
to join with all the rest of the world in casting a 
reproach upon him ! Mrs. Chamberlain’s “cut ” was 
the unkindest cut of all. 

“ I wish I had never had anything to do with that 
fellow,” he said, bitterly. “I wish he had left me 
lying in the ditch. I wish he would mind his own 
business and let me alone! ” 

But although he spoke thus in the moment of his 
anger, it is probable that better and kinder feelings 
prevailed in his heart after he had had leisure to 
reflect. 

r T'HE season that I love the best of all, 

A Is when sweet April sobs her life away, 

And weeping dies upon the breast of May. 

When luscious cowslips bloom and oxlips tall; 

When mated songsters warble, coo, and call, 

From greening hedgerows all the lengthening 

day; 

When frisking lambs on daisied hillocks play* 

And cattle bask where genial sunbeams fall, 

Flash the bright streams, valleys and wood¬ 
lands ring, 

All nature revels then in life’s excess, 

Her oup o’erflows with newborn happiness, \ , 

Spring’s glamour falleth upon ' 

'JBtatom fair flowers in every ^ 

sad the spirit that 

J. 1 ‘ jifc'i'* 




O NE of the principal fountain-heads of our Eng¬ 
lish tea trade is an unobtrusive and rather dull- 
looking pile of buildings in Cutler Street, just off 
Bishopsgate Street. There is about four acres of land 
covered—excepting only the necessary open spaces 
and roadways for vehicles to bring in and carry out 
goods—by warehouses which, with their basement 
doors, stand seven storeys high. They are the “ up¬ 
town ” bonded iiremises of the London and St. 
Katherine’s Dock Company. Vast wealth is always 
hidden away in these buildings, and it is continually 
rolling in and rolling out again; but so little atten¬ 
tion does the place ordinarily attract, that people 
have been known to be living in the neighbourhood 
for a good part of a lifetime and yet to bo unawaro 
of the nature of the business carried on hero. 

All the tea that comes into England is now un¬ 
shipped in the port of London ; and in London those 
warehouses are the largest devoted to tho reception 
of tea. It is not exclusively tea that is stored here. 
Part of the space is devoted to raw sillc, silk in the 
piece, and cochineal; but about two-thirds of the 
flooring is devoted to the trade wo are considering, 
and a good deal of tea is also warehoused at another 
similar establishment belonging to this company in 
the vicinity of tho docks. Between the two depart¬ 
ments probably from twenty to twenty-fivo per cent, 
of the whole trade of the country draws its supplies 
from these stores. 

It is particularly appropriate that these Cutler 
Street warehouses should be the largest dopdt of the 
trade. The buildings were bought by their present 
owners from the old East India Company, by whom, 
as we have most of us heard, tea was originally 
introduced into England. The directors in 1664 
made a present of two pounds of it to Queen Cathe¬ 
rine, the wife of Charles n, and three years later made 
a grand importation of the article, no doubt on tho 
strength of the popularity which her Majesty’s patron¬ 
age of the new beverage had secured among the aris¬ 
tocracy. They brought over nearly 5,000 lb. of it, 
but this quantity appears to have been sufficient for 
the next seven years. That, it will bo observed, was 
a little more than two centuries ago—1664. The exact 
quantity in that year was 4,713 lb. In 1864, just 
two centuries after, the exact quantity brought into 
England was 124,359,2431b.; and in 1878 the im¬ 
portations of tea, of all sorts, according to the returns 
of the Board of Trade, amounted to the enormous 
quantity of 204,872,8991b. In 1879 the quantity 
was somewhat less, apparently. A circular issued by 
a leading authority m the trade, gives the total 
amount , for the year at 184,077,0001b., of which 
6,$87;O06 lb. was green tea. 

net vroijpt, it should be observed, is the 
Pounds and packages aye the 
i f the w p#fca$© being the 
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box, half-chest, and chest. They are not very definite 
torms, apparently, the quantity of tea contained in 
them varying with the various parts of the tea-grow¬ 
ing world they come from. But approximately it 
may be said that the “box” contains 20 lb., the 
“half-chest” 50 1b., and the “chest” 1001b. 
Through these tea warehouses of the London and St. 
Katherine’s Dock Company about a million §uch pack*, 
ages pass in the year. Last year there were ov§r a 
million. There were of the medium-size packages, 
or half-chests, 490,525 ; of the whole chests, 161,485 ; 
and of the boxes, 355,546. Thus it appears that 
the tea passing through this one company’s hands 
annually would amount to nearly 50,000,000 lb.— 
enough to give every one of the 4,000,000 people in 
London—men, women, and children—twelve or thir¬ 
teen pounds* each, or very nearly enough to give two 
pounds to every man, woman, and child in the 
United Kingdom. 

This then is one of the great reservoirs from which 
it was computed in 1869 that about 177,000 retail 
dealers throughout the kingdom were supplied, and 
for the most part the place is as still and quiet as 
reservoirs usually are. In one way and another 
about the premises there are some 600 men employed. 
Many of them, however, are day labourers, who 
are only called in as required. But, however numer¬ 
ous may bo tho hands at work, tho vast floors of 
these buildings always look more or less lonely and 
deserted. One passes up bleak stone staircases and 
through silent passages formed by piles of “pack¬ 
ages,” and he may easily lose himself if he venture 
in without a guide. The quiet, however, is not 
everywhere undisturbed. Here, for instance, as we 
turn this corner and come towards the end of a 
long floor, there is a little scone of bustle and activity 
strangely in contrast with the general aspect of the 
place. A consignment of tea has just arrived from 
some ship lying in tho docks, and it is being hauled 
up into this top floor by a small steam-engine work¬ 
ing a crane. As every package is swung in from 
the ground below, a labourer runs a stout little 
truck underneath it, and bowls it off mto an adjacent 
floor, where it is being stacked in piles, or “ beds,” 
as they are termed, each “ bed” being the quantity 
represented in a single invoice. On these same little 
vehicles packages that have been previously received 
are at the same time being trundled into another 
part of the floor, where a pair of scales are suspended 
from the ceiling near a double desk, on one side of* 
which is seated an officer of the dock company, and , 
on the other an officer with a gold crojw^f on hts cap, 
indicating that he is from the Custom House. He 
is here, of course, to see that hesfS^e&y^gets afull 
sixpence duty on every pound thdt coined in* There 
are three men at the scale, one to look after tiko* 
weights and two to suspend evfcry fromy||| 
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bother end of the beam, which has not the usual little 
square platform for the reception of the article to be 
weighed, but instead o£ this dangles two pairs of 
iron hooks. As the little truck runs its load under¬ 
neath the beam these four hooks are thrust beneath 
the package, two on each side, and the scale itself 
ihus lifts the burden from the vehicle. The weigh¬ 
ing is done very rapidly, and trucks keep running to 
•and fro with a merry rattle and rumble sufficient in 
itself to prove with absolute certainty that all this 
work is done “by the piece.” So much is paid for 
every hundred packages woighed, and the smarter 
everybody is the sooner the money is earned. Round 
about the scales, therefore, everybody is at high 
pressure, and ten or a dozen men make as much 
shouting and uproar as might serve for the whole 
establishment on weekly wages, As every package 
comes towards the scale there is a shout of the mer¬ 
chant’s shipping mark, the kind of tea, and certain 
.. numbers tnat have been scrawled on in chalk before 
ittpachect Here. At the same time a man who stands 
ready with a queer little implement, spoken of as an 
“iron,” dextrously cuts the date on every box. 
Another scribbles a “conseoutivo number” in chalk, 
and then comes the weighing. The result is shouted 
out to the two officers, who both make an entry of 
it, the actual weight being at the same time marked 
upon the package, first by one of the men at the 
scales, who stands ready with a piece of chalk, and 
afterwards by another, who “scribes” it into the 
wood with an “ iron.” The package is dropped on to 
another little truck, and away it runs to be stored 
away “in bond.” Sometimes 500,000 or 000,000 
such packages are warehoused here at one and the 
same time. No duty has been paid on this tea as 
yet, but the duty will have to be paid before it can 
be removed. Samples may, however, be drawn. 
For this purpose every package will be openod. On 
an adjacent floor a large number of the packages are 
ranged in rows with the lids off, and a hole cut in 
the lead-foil in which the tea is packed inside the 
case. As the dock people say, they are “ laid down ” 
for inspection by the tea brokers. Previous to this, 
however, every “ chop ” of tea—every consignment 
of a sort, that is—will have undergone examination 
by officers appointed by the Custom House. 

This is required by a special proviso in an Act of 
parliament passed in 1875, in consequence of the 
discovery of some more than usually audacious 
attempts to foist upon the market immense quanti¬ 
ties of the vilest rubbish in the semblance of tea. 
There can be no question that legislation was im¬ 
peratively called for. A great amount of roguery 
had been practised on the imbibers of “ tea,” many 
of whom had been more or less poisonod by black- 
lead, oxide of iron, Prussian blue, turmeric, and 
various other substances intended to impart a 
fictitious appearance, or to help out the weight. The 
strongest impulse to this kind of thing was given, 
apparently, by the high import duties imposed upon 
the genuine article. High Custom duties naturally 
stimulated smuggling and prompted every species of 
adulteration, and the decoctions with which poor 
John Bull was often dosed, while he fondly ima¬ 
gined himself to be refreshing and invigorating his 
system, would no doubft Jiave been nauseous 
enough if he had not paid a good, price for the mys¬ 
terious rubbish and its Chines© name, “ Millions of 
pounds’ weight of sloe, liquorice, andash leaves are 
every year mixed with y 0hma teas in England,” re- 


S orted one Parliamentary committee; and these, no 
oubt, were among the least objectionable adulte¬ 
rants employed both here and abroad. A good many, 
legislative efforts were made at one time and another 
to put down these practices, but apparently without 
much success. In 1875 previous enactments were 
repealed, and a clause in the Food and Drugs Act 

S assed that year required tho Commissioners of 
ustoms to appoint persons to oxamine all teas im¬ 
ported. They are to take samples wherever they 
consider it necessary, and they are to have these 
samples analysed “ with all convenient speed.” The 
Commissioners, on receiving tho report of these 
analyses, are to exercise their discretion with respect 
to the stock the samples represent. During 1878 
639 samples were submitted to examination. Of 
these, 592 were dismissed as not coming within the 
scope of the Act, and 47 were reported to be doubt¬ 
ful or bad. Ultimately there were four of them, re¬ 
presenting only six packages, condemned to be 
destroyed as unfit for human food; the rest were 
allowed to go into the market. In every case during 
1878, as well as in the preceding year, the report of 
the analyst stated, “ the principal, if not the only, 
adulterant was exhausted tea-leaves ”—toa, that is, 
that had alroady dono duty in somebody’s pot, and 
then had been dried and mixed with good tea. It 
would bo rash to affirm that this is now the only 
mode of adulterating. If wo are not misinformed, 
there are yet to be found ingenious proprietors of 
very private establishments in the east of London 
who can perform prodigies of skill in renovating 
damaged tea, converting worthless black into 
marketable green, or unsaleable green into a very 
passable black. Attention was called recently to an 
importation of 10,000,000 lb. of tea that had found 
its way into the market, and which, it is asserted, 
tho Chinamen had hastily manufactured to meet a 
sudden activity in tho trado in lower class teas. It 
does not appear to be exactly an adulterated article, 
but rather “tea” with scai'cely any leaf in it—just 
the stalks and twigs and other such rubbish as we 
may suppose would bo picked out from good tea; yet 
it was sold by some retailers at Is. Ad. a pound. It is, 
however, a very genoral opinion that the adulteration 
of teas is all but abandoned. No green toa “ faced ” 
with Prussian blue is imported now, or if there is 
any facing, it is very slight indeed, and only in rare 
instances. “Lie tea” is a thing of the past, and 
retail dealers seem very generally to have abandoned 
the birch brooms and iron filings and renovated tea- 
leaves with which they used to be twittod, and to have 
taken to “ blending ” for the best of their profits. 

Tho art and mystery of “ blending” teas so as to 
yield the largest amount of profit and tickle the 
greatest number of palates is, we fear, far too 
recondite for us to venture on. The various kinds of 
tea, however, upon which the retail dealer exercises 
his ingenuity is a subject somewhat less profound, 
and the floor of the bonded warehouses in which the 
packages are “ laid down ” for inspection seems to be 
a convenient place for a word or two on the varie¬ 
ties. 

Before noticing the different kinds of tea, how¬ 
ever, we ought to say a word or two on the different 
oases in which they are packed, since they indicate a 
very important ohange in the source of our' t^s of 
late yews* Until some twenty or thirty years. Ago 
China was the only country sending us teas,' and 
these'warehouses he!re would hare presented only <jm 
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kind of “ package.” They would all have been the 
receptacles with which everybody is familiar—the 
thin, hard, wooden boxes, covered with oily-looking 
paper, enigmatical inscriptions, and curious pictures 
of natives of the Celestial Empire. These still con¬ 
stitute by far the larger number; but for the past 
twenty years there has been a continually increasing 
proportion of packages of quite another appearance. 
They are plain chests of teak-wood mainly, and are 
occasionally covered when they arrive here with a 
species of canvas. The papered boxes contain China 
teas; the others Indian teas, which now constitute 
about a fourth part of our entire supply, and in all 
probability will eventually entirely supersede the 
China importations. 

Of China teas, the principal sorts with which the 
retail tradesman has to conjure—all the “ blending ” 
or mixing of sorts is done by tho retail dealers—are 
represented on those floors in large quantities. There 
are, as everybody knows, black teas and green, and 
innumerable as are tho various kinds and qualities 
presented in shops, there are here not more than about 
four varieties of each of these. Tho great bulk of 
the black tea here is either Mouing or Kaisow, both 
of which aro Congou teas. Moning, in the wholesale 
market, fetches from 1*. 0 \d. to 2s. 3d. per lb., accord¬ 
ing to its quality. Kaisow sells at from about 1 Id. to 2s. 
Besides these two there is scented orange Pekoe, 
which realises from Is. Id. to Is. 7d. per lb., and 
scented Caper, worth about 10 d. to Is. 9 d. per lb. Of 
China groen toas thero is first of all Gunpowder, 
which ranges in price from 11 d. to 2s. Id., and very 
fine qualities will sometimes fotch as much as 3s. 4d. in 
the market. Another principal kind is Imperial Gun¬ 
powder, a large round loaf, which sells at about Is. 
to 1*. 4^. the lb. Besides these there is Hyson, worth 
from Is. 3d. to 2s. and 2s. Id., and Young Hyson, 
which goes at 10r/. to 1*. 11^. per lb.* 

China has been a tea-growing and a toa-drinking 
country nobody knows exactly how long. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Wray it has something like 2*5,000,000 
acres devoted to the shrub, and within their own 
bordors this same authority computes that thoy con¬ 
sume annually not loss than 2,000,000,000 lb., a 
quantity which makes our poor little 204,000,000—a 
good deal of which we export, by tho way—look, 
after all, very puny and ridiculous, and very likely 
accounts in part for the contemptuous estimate of us 
which it is notorious the Celestials are always found 
to entertain. They can get through 2,000 cups of 
tea, while wo, poor savages, so rudimentary is our 
civilisation, and so insignificant are our numbers, can¬ 
not as yet manage more than 204 ! With such a trade 
within their own borders tho Chinese may be able, 
perhaps, to look with tolerable equanimity at the 
gradual supersession of their exports to us.. But 
whether they can or not, India seems likely to 
become our chief source of tea. The shrub was well 
known to bo growing wild in Assam long before 
attempts were made to cultivate it there. This, of 
course, showed that the climate was adapted to it, 


* A circular more than a century old now lies before us, which we give 
verbatim as showing the mode of doing business and price of teas in 
those days 


“ London, May 8th, 1760. 

“ Sir,—The sale of teas finished this day has fixed our prices, upon the 
lowest terms as under, shall bo very much oblig'd by your commands, 
and am fot'sdf and oo., sir. your very humble servant, Thos. Klton. 

" Tory bast Bohea 6s. la.; Congou 8s.; Congou fine 8s. Pd. & 0s. Gd,; 
Souchong', 8s. Gd.; Souchong fine 9s. 6d.; Green 8s.; Green tine 9s. Gd. & 
11 *.: Hsibn do* fine do. Gunpow*. fine IBs, to 18s. 

"£,S.~fThe company have declared a further sale of teas for the 12 
•Ttmt next* 


and in 1836 efforts for its culture on a large scaled* 
were organised under the direction of Dr. Koyle and 
Dr. Falconer. The indigenous Assam plant was 
placed under cultivation, and commissioners were 
sent to China to obtain seeds and tools and skilled 
workpeople. Some time, of course, necessarily 
elapsed Before the new plantations could make them¬ 
selves felt on the English markets; but eventually 
trade with this country-commenced, and has been, and 
is still, steadily on the increase. Climate and soil seem 
in many cases even more favourable than those of 
China, and perhaps more scientific treatment has 
had its effect also. At all events, Indian teas are 
beating their rivals in quality, and running them 
hard in price. The cultivation has been taken up 
in several parts of India, and threo or four principal 
kinds are now always to be found in these ware¬ 
houses in large quantities. Souchong fetches Is. 2d. 
to 1*. 9d. or 1 8. 10 d. per lb.; Pekoe 1*. Gd. td 2s. 3d. 
or 2s. 4 d.; and a kind known as “ Fannings”—a 
broken tea winnowed from Pekoe — sells at from 
Is. Id. to 1$. 4 d. The first small consignment of 
Indian teas arrived in this country in 1839, when ’ 
eight chests of Assam were offered in London. So 
great was tho sensation created that it realised prices 
varying from 16s. to 34*. a pound in the wholesale 
market, the whole of the eight chests fetching an 
average of 24*. 6 d. 

Sales, of course, are not effected on those premises? 
but before we leave the place it may bo noted* as a 
curious illustration of tho jealousy with which the 
official eye regards any possible ^evasion of the Cus¬ 
tom dues, that the sweepings of these floors are not 
thrown away with ordinary dust and rubbish. There 
is a huge chimney down in the London Docks, and 
there is another down on tho knuckle of tho “C 
Jetty” of the Victoria Docks, expressly built for 
destroying all such refuse and contraband articles of 
various kinds. The Victoria Docks furnace is still 
going, and waste tea, and odds and onds of tobacco, 
by the ton are every week consumed in this, “ the 
Queen’s tobacco pipe.” The waste tea of the Cutler 
Street Warehouses and the London Docks used to be 
similarly consumed at the other furnace referred to, 
but an unusual quantity of it on ono occasion set the 
chimney on fire, and as this mode of disposing of it 
was generally found tedious and troublesome, the 
plan is now adopted of carrying it in barges down* 
towards tho Nore and flinging it into the sea, of 
course under the inspection of a Custom House officer. 

Mincing Lane is tho centre of tho actual buying 
and selling of tea. The trade migrated there when 
the East India Company was abolished, and the first 
salo of tea in this lane took place on the 19th of 
August, 1834. The central point of interest for the 
trade is the Commercial Sale Rooms, in one of which 
sales by auction aro going on more or less all the 
week, but especially on Tuesdays. As we have said, the 
packages of tea cannot, of course, be removed from the 
bonded warehouses until the duty has been paid. 
But samples may be drawn and catalogues made up, 
without payment of duty. There is nothing especially 
noteworthy in the proceedings of this sale-room. A 
casual visitor will probably be more interested in the 
wonderful maze of business premises in which he 
will be pretty sure to lose himself before he finds 
“Number 3 on the second floor.” It is a perfect 
warren of auction-rooms for the sale of one thing end 
another ; and there arc, we fancy, very few places in 
London better cgdculated to convey to a stranger a 
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^striking idea of the vast ramifications of London 
trade than some of these bewildering clusters of sale¬ 
rooms and offices, such as this, in the midst of which 
the wholesale tea trade is carried on. 

The tea sale-room is rather a dull apartment, with 
seats ranged one above the other, after the manner 
of a lecture-room, the auctioneer’s desk occupying 
the place of the lecturer’s table. Perhaps a hundred 
individuals are lodged about the seats, each with a 
catalogue and a quill pen, with which, apparently, the 
price at wiiich every lot is knocked down is marked 
as the sale proceeds. Only a few seem to be bidding, 
and they form a noisy duster down close under the 
auctioneer, whose functions do not seem to comprise 
any eulogy on what he has to sell, for the simple 
reason, we presume, that he really knows nothing 
about the various lots but what the catalogue tells 
him. The number of the lot is cried, a bid is made, 
and advance upon it is always by a farthing a pound, 
and when not another farthing can be got, down 
comes the hammer. The disinterested spectator cannot 
blit remark to himself the curious phenomenon of an 
auctioneer who seems to be under not the slightest 
temptation to puff his goods. The samplos have, 
of course, been open to examination for some time 
at the broker’s office, and tea-tasters have exer¬ 
cised a delicacy of connoisseursbip which, in some 
cases, seems to be almost as well worthy of ranking 
among the fine arts as the skill which constitutes a man 
a first-rate judge of painting or an able musical critic. 
Not one in a thousand, we have heard it said, has 
the requisite delicacy of palate for a first-rate tea- 
taster. The man who has this delicacy, and has 
proved his skill in discriminating the finest shades of 
Savour, can often command his £800 or £1,000 a 
year. It is said that there are some Chinamen in the 
tea districts who will tell, with the utmost certainty, 
not only what particular kind of tea is placed before 
them, but the locality in which it is grown, and this 
merely by tasting. A great delicacy of palate— 
with which some are naturally gifted, just as others 
are endowed with great delicacy of ear or keenness 
of eye*—cultivated by long practice, is the qualification 
of 1 * a good tea-taster. It is a great drawback to the 
good salaries that men thus gifted can command that 
the continual taking of tea into the mouth—though 
it is never swallowed—often works serious mischief 
to the constitution. This is more particularly the 
case with new teas. There is a volatile oil in the 
new tea that is accredited with the mischief, and 
Chinese tasters, who have of course more to do with 
the freshest of the article than those in London, 
are said to be great sufferers. In China, we are 
told, it is a common thing for tasters to throw up 
lucrative posts, and to retire with shattered constitu¬ 
tions. 

As an illustration of the importance of experience 
in buying, it may be remarked that the Chinaman is 
very clever in counterfeiting particular “ chops” of 
tea of high-class repute. The “chop,” as we have 
said, is a parcel of tea all of one quality, and may 
comprise 600 to 700 chests, throughout the whole of 
which no variation will be found. These chops are 
made up from season to season always alike, and 
certain “chop marks ” appropriated to them are re¬ 
cognised as a kind of guarantee of quality. The 
Chinese sometimes endeavour to pass off inferior 
kinds by giving them the appearance and the marks 
of teas of established repute, and so cleverly do they 
accomplish this that they are not to be detected by 


the eye. A skilful taster, however, will detect the 
imposition immediately, nnd sometimes can do so by 
merely examining an infusion and without tasting. 
We may add that when a tea has been tasted, the 
complexion of the leaf, its exact colour, its size and 
curl, and other peculiarities, are all indicated by 
hieroglyphic signs attached to the sample. By 
glancing over these marks an estimate of the value 
of the tea may at any time be made. 

A great revolution has taken place in the conveyance 
of tea to this country within the past quarter of a cen¬ 
tury. This is mainly due to the substitution of steamers 
for sailing-vessels, and in part, also, to the opening of 
the Suez Canal. In the earlier days of the tea trade 
our supplies came in what were considered to be the 
magnificent East Indiamon. After them came the 
fast Clyde clippers, which in their turn were super¬ 
seded by steamships. The sailing-vossels, even the 
best of them, could not bring more than from 
eight hundred thousand to a million pounds weight, 
and they were, of course, very much at the mercy of 
the winds for their speed. Whole fleets of them 
would sometimes be collected in the Downs waiting 
for a favourable wind. At that time, and, indeed, up 
till quite recently, a considerable money-prize used 
to be awarded to the first ship with the now season’s 
teas, and this ocean race used to bo quite an exciting 
event in the shipping world and the subject of not a 
little betting. To be in with the first cargo is still a 
point of ambition of course, and, indeed, shipowners 
usually stipulate for additional freight if their vessels 
come first or second into port; but the prize, we under¬ 
stand, has been discontinued, and a good deal less 
interest in the matter is manifested now that the 
length of a voyage has been reduced to something 
approaching certainty. Instead of eight hundred 
thousand or a million pounds, which the best of the 
Clyde clippers could carry, the finest of the steamers 
now engaged in the trade will come into port with 
three million pounds weight of tea on board. But 
with all our fine vessels and vast trade we get of the 
very best of China teas little or none. The first and 
best pick of the Moning Congous, wo are assured, 
goes to the Russians, who are always eager to buy it 
at a good price. 

We have given the prices at about which a few 
of the principal teas are knocked down in the auction- 
room. These prices, it must be understood, are for 
teas on which the duty is as yet unpaid—or as they 
say in the trade, they are the “short prices.” It 
may be worth while to give something like an 
approximate idea of the division of profits between 
the bonded warehouse and the tea-table. Take a 
Kaisow tea, which sells in the auction-room for lief, 
a pound. To this must be added, say, a farthing for 
brokej^ge, a farthing to a penny for warehouse 
charges, and 6ef. per pound duty, which, of course, 
is the same on all sides. This brings up the cost to the 
wholesale dealer to say 1«. 5|ef. The wholesale profit, 
in a general way, will be about a penny a pound, so 
that the retail dealer will get the elevenpenny tea for 
1«. 6|cf., and to this he himself will be pretty sure to 
add another 6<f. The tea which sells for ll<f. in 
Mincing Lane will thus be supplied to consumers at 
something over two shillings. The retailer’s share 
of the profit looks satisfactory, but most shopkeepers 
have their own modes of “ blending ” not only 
flavours, but prices also, and on some of the higher- 
priced teas profits are, no doubt, often considerably 
higher* 
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BY JULES VERNB. 


CHATTER XII.—LOCOMOTION UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


'THIE Celestials miglit well bo puzzled by the | 
J- stranger who now for a time pursued a hurried I 
way among them. He was a traveller knowing not 
to-day where to-morrow would find him. He went 
to hotels, but tarried only for a few hours. He made 
his way to restaur¬ 
ants, but only to 
take the hastiest 
of meals. He was 
lavish with his 
money, but he 
spent it only to | 
expedite his pro¬ 
gress. 

Manifestly he 
was not a mer¬ 
chant on a busi¬ 
ness tour; as clear¬ 
ly he was not a 
mandarin charged 
with some urgont 
mission ; he was 
not an artist in 
search of the 
beauties of nature; 
neither was he a 
savant hunting out 
ancient documents 
from the religious 
houses; he was not 
a student on his 
way to the pagoda 
of exaininors to 
get a degree; not 
a Buddhist priest 
on his round of 
inspection of the 
altars consecrated 
at the roots of the 
holy banyan; and 
not a pilgrim 
making his way 
to pay his vows 
upon one of tlio 
five sacred moun¬ 
tains. Ki-Nan, 
the traveller, re- 

• j THROUGH THE 

mained every¬ 
where a mystery. 

The client of the Centenarian seemed to have no 
design but to keep up a perpetual locomotion. 
Accompanied by Craig and Fry, who were ever on 
the alert, 4 and followed by Soon, who was ever disgusted 
at f the exertions he was called upon to make, he 
pushed rapidly onwards with the double object of 
escaping, and of yet seeking the incUscorerable w an g. 


On the ono hand he was endeavouring to find a 
distraction from his own perplexities, on the other he 
was trying to evade tho danger that threatened him, 
by keeping incessantly in motion, on the principle 
that a bird on the wing is harder to hit than a bird 

on a bush. 

From Nanking 
they proceeded by 
ono of the fast 
American steam¬ 
boats, that, like 
floating hotels, 
convey passengers 
up the Blue River, 
and, after a run of 
sixty hours, landed 
at Han-Kow, at 
the confluence of 
the Yang-tse-* 
Xiang and its im¬ 
portant affluent 
the Han-Kiang.* 
They had scarcely 
noticed, far less 
admired, the fan¬ 
tastic rock, “the 
little orphan,” 
which stands soli¬ 
tary in the middle 
of the stream, and 
is crowned by a 
temple constantly 
served by Budd¬ 
hist priests. 

At Han-Kow 
Kin-Fo consented 
to rest for half a 
day. Ruins, ut¬ 
terly irreparable, 
in many places, 
were -the tokens 
of the violence of 
the old Tai-Ping, 
but neither in the 
commercial town 
itself, which is a 
mere annex to the 

through THE river VALLEY. prefecture of Han* 

Yang-Foo on the 
right bank, nor in Woo-Chang-Foo, the capital of 
tho province of nou-Pe, on the left, was there to 
be found any trace of Wang. Nor was there any¬ 
where a repetition of the mysterious letters that 
had caught Kin-Fo’s eye on the tomb at Nanking* 


* In the south of China rivers are distinguished by t 
* Xiang,” in the north by 11 Ho/* 
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1 If Craig and Fry had been men anxious to turn 
their expedition to account and to gain much intimate 
acquaintance either with Chinese places or Chinese 



ON THE CKNTJM1. PLAINS. 


f. 

customs, they would have been very grievously 
disappointed, as the celerity of all their proceedings 
barely allowed the opportunity for making the 
briefest note. It must be owned, however, that as they 
were not garrulous, so they were not curious. It 
probably did not matter much that they very rarely 
spoke to each other. Their thoughts were so precisely 
alike that any conversation between them would 
have been little otherwise than a monologue. They 
had no interest to devote to the architectural 
peculiarities of the place; they admired neither the 
broad straight streets, nor the handsome houses, nor 
the shady promenades of the European quarter; still 
less had they the discrimination to observe that 
double aspect of character common to the majority 
of Chinese cities which appear as it were dead in the 
centre, but alive in all their surroundings. 

As the steamboat was about to proceed up the 
Han-Kiang, navigable as far as Lao-Ho-Kow, 
another hundred miles, he determined to take his 
passage on board for the rest; of the; way. The two 
men in charge were very glad of the deemon, chiefly 


because the dangers of the river were less than those 
of the road, ana it was a mode of travelling that 
secured them greater facilities for keeping an effectual 
watch. Soon was still better satisfied. The 
steamboat life suited him exactly. He had 
no walking, and no exertion in the way of 
work, for Craig and Fry still persisted in 
undertaking au personal attendance upon 
his master; he slept all day long in a snug 
corner of the ship, taking, however, the 
most conscientious care to awake punctually 
at luncheon, dinner, tea, and supper, the 
good cooking of which he thoroughly appre¬ 
ciated. 

In a day or bo afterwards, an observable 
change in the ordinary food betokened that 
they had entered a more northerly latitude. 
In the place of rice, com was served up in 
the form of unleavened bread, which, eaten 
fresh from the oven, is extremely palatable. 
Soon, a true southerner, was the first to miss 
liis ccustomed diet, and deplored the ab¬ 
sence of the rice which he enjoyed, tossing 
it, by means of chop-sticks, into hie capacious 
mouth. Give him his tea and his rice, and 
he was satisfied; after all, ho carod more for 
them than for the fine cookery of the hotel- 
ship. 

They had, in fact, entered the corn dis¬ 
trict, the character of the country being 
more undulated, and hills wore to bo seen 
on the horizon crested with fortifications 
erected under the dynasty of Ming. The 
river ceased to be bounded by artificial 
banks, but flowed between its natural 
shores, allowing the stream to be wider, but 
rendering it more shallow. 

At the prefecture of Yuen-Lo-Foo the 
steamer lay to for a few hours, close to the 
custom-house, to take in fuel. Kin-Fo 
would not go on shore. Why should he ? 
There was nothing in the place that he cared 
to seo ; his single aim now was to bury him¬ 
self in the heart of China, where, if lie did 
not come across Wang, Wang would not 
come across him. 

Beyond Yuen-Lo-Foo lay two towns, 
H , facing each other, on opposite sides of the 
•mer; one being Fan-Tcheng, with a large and 
bustling population, the other the prefecture of 
Siang-Yang-Foo, the residence of the authorities, 
but a place much more dead than alive. The river 
took an abrupt turn to the north, in the direction of 
Lao-Ho-Kow, whore it ceased to be navigable. 

From this point onwards, travelling became alto¬ 
gether a different matter. The “ smooth rolling 
road” of the river was henceforth to be exchanged 
for the rough and ill-kept highways of the land, and 
the gentle gliding of the steamboat had to be sur¬ 
rendered for the bumping and jolting of the primitive 
vehicles which still seem to satisfy the requirements 
of the Celestials. Poor Soon! what a prospect for 
him! the chango was to him little short of a, calamity! 
He would have to trudge along, and had nothing to 
expect but fatigue for himself and chastisement from 
his master! 

To own the truth, it was indeed no enviable post 
for any one to have to follow Kin-Fo in "the Vrild 
phregrhmtion on which he had Set out. He had iftade 
up his mind to keep moving on ; the mode df'cenyejf* 
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anoe was not for a moment to bo a consideration. 
From town to town he hurried, from province to 
province he made his way; at one time In a sort of 
chest nailed on to an axle, with the wheels attached 
most questionably to its ends, drawn by a couple of 
stubborn mules, and covered by a tilting that was 
proof neither against sun nor rain; at another time 
in a mule-chair, a kind of hammock suspended 
between two bamboo poles, in which he had to lie at 
full length, and submit to be pitched and tossed about 
with as much violence as if he were exposed to the 
fury of a boisterous sea. 

Craig and Fry, mounted on wretched donkoys, the 
motion of which was scarcely less torturing than 
that of the mule-chair, rode one on each side, a duly 
constituted body-guard. Grumbling and growling, 
obliged to follow on foot, Soon came on behind. 

At a later stage the mules and donkeys were 
dismissed, and it was mounted on horses, albeit of 
the sorriest order, that Kin-Fo and his party entered 
Si-Ngan-Foo, the ancient capital of the Central 
Empire, and the residence of the Emperor of the 
Tang dynasty. Many and bare, however, 
were the plains they had to cross; long and 
severe the fatigue they had to endure before 
they reached this romote province of Shen- 
See. 

The heat had boon scarcely endurable. It 
was the month of May, and the latitude was 
about tli© same as that of southern Spain. 

A line yellow dust rose in the clouds from 
the unballasted highways, at once t inting 
the ntmosphero with an unwholesome fog 
and covoring the travellers from head to 
foot. It was tho “loess” district, which 
presents a geological formation peculiar to 
tho north of China, and which has been 
described by Leon Koussot as “ neither 
earth nor rock, but rather stone in that 
transitional state in which it has not yet had 
time to get solid.” 

Nor was tho personal risk they ran by 
any means insignificant; the police them¬ 
selves are in perpetual dread of tho assassin’s 
knife; and in a region where the pebplo are 
afraid to walk by night in the towns, 
because the ti-paos give every rascal free 
field for action, it may well bo understood 
that there was no security in the open 
country. Several times in the narrow defiles 
formed by the loess strata some suspicious- 
looking stragglers met them; but if they 
had any evil designs, the sight of the 
revolvers in the waistbands of Craig and 
Fry was probably enough to warn them 
off. Still it could not be concealed that the 
two men in charge were very anxious; they 
were quite aware that the consequences 
to the Centenarian, in the service of which 
they were engaged, would be just the same 
whether Kin-Fo should be killed by Wang 
or by any chance highwayman they might 
encounter on the way. Nor was it to be 
denied that Kin-Fo was in no small 
degree alarmed on his own. account. He 
was really solicitous for his own safety; ho 
had taken a new view of life, and dung to 
it more than ever ; so that, as Craig and Fry, without 
muteh: regard to ; logic*exp*e$sed |h^^piiuop t . 4< he 
irfcjlld h&ve died to sate it / 1 A \ v. f , 
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Nothing could be more improbable than that any 
trace of Wang should be discovered at Si-Ngan-Foo. 
It was precisely the spot to which no Tai-Ping would 
be likely to resort. At the time of the revolution the 
rebels had never succeeded in scaling its substantial, 
wall, and a strong garrison of the Manchows had 
always occupied it. If it could be supposed that the 
philosopher was in search of archaeological curiosities, 
or was interested in the mysterious epigraphs, the 
number of which in the museum has caused it to be 
designated “ the forest of tablets,” he might have 
been looked for in the locality; otherwise there was 
every reason why ho should avoid it. 

The town is an important centre of business 
between Central Asia, Thibet and Mongolia, and 
China. It might well detain a traveller for a time, 
but Kin-Fo took his departure immediately after his 
arrival. Continuing his rout© northwards, he fol¬ 
lowed the valley of the Hoey-Ho, a stream of which 
the waters are tinged with yellow, communicated by 
the loess through which it makes its way. He passed 
Kao-Lin-Sien and Sing-Tong-8ien and reached Hoa~ 


CHIRISS WHRBls8 ARROW CARRIAGE. 

Chop, the scene of a terrible Mussulman insurrection 
in Th«nce afterwards, by an arduous journey, 
sometimes by carnage, fompfimes by boat, he awilf#d 
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at the fortress of Tong-Konan, at the confluence of 
the Hoey-Ho and Hoang-Ho. 

The Hoang-Ho is the renowned Yellow River. 
Rising in the north, it flows through the eastern 
provinces into the Yellow Sea, which, however, is no 
more yellow than the Black Sea is black or the Red 
Sea red. Honoured with the name of the imperial 
colour, it is no doubt credited with a celestial origin, 
but its merits are somewhat qualified by the addi¬ 
tional appellation which it bears of “ tho vexation of 
China,” a title which has been bestowed upon it on 
account of the destructive inundations that have even 
affected the Imperial Canal. 

As Tong-Konan was not a commercial city, but a 
military station, ordinarily occupied by a detachment 
of the Manchow Tartars, a not unimportant part of 
the Chinese army, Kin-Fo’s companions indulged a 
hope that he might wait there for a few days, pro¬ 
vided he could find a comfortable hotel; and it 
probably would have boon so had it not been for 
an unlucky blundor on the part of Soon. Entirely 
off his guard, the stupid fellow gave his master’s 
real name at the custom-house, forgetting altogether 
the assumed name of Ki-Nan. It was an act of 
carelessness that cost him a good pieco of his pigtail, 
but the news he had communicated fiewliko wildfire. 
Kin-Fo had come; the man who was going to live to 
a hundred was actually in the town. A crowd was 
quickly gathered round the traveller, who forthwith 
took to his heels, and, followed by the inseparables, 
never paused in his flight until lie sank exhausted 
in an obscure little village nearly twenty miles from 
Tong-Konan, and in which he hoped at least to secure 
his incognito. 

The discomfiture which Soon had brought upon 
himself by his unwary slip was very considerable. 
His master had been so annoyed by his servant’s 
mistake that he had snipped off a very much larger 
piece of the pigtail than he had intended, and the 
fragment that remained to the culprit made him an 
object of ridicule to everybody in the place. The 
very boys in the streets pursued and hooted him. 
It may well be imagined that poor Soon longed 
heartily for an $nd to such a journey. 

But where could the end be looked for? Was not 
Kin-Fo resolved to carry out the purpose he had 
announced to Mr. Biddulph, and to keep going 
“ straight ahead ” ? 

In the retired little place in which refuge had 
been found there were neither horses, donkeys, car¬ 
riages, nor mule-chairs ; and yet it was necessary at 
once to proceed. The prospect before them seemed 
to allow no alternative but to walk. This was not at 
all according to Kin-Fo’s taste, for, however deter¬ 
mined he might be to go forward, it had never 
entered into his calculation to go far on foot. It is 
not to be denied that he displayed very little philo¬ 
sophy on the occasion. He fretted, lie fumed, he 
blamed those about him; he blamed the world, 
although he might have known that he had only 
himself to blame; he sighed after the past, in which 
he had nothing to disturb him ; he declared that, if 
troubles and annoyances were necessary to make a man 
appreciate comforts, he had surely had troubles and 
annoyances enough for a lifetime. And what had he 
not witnessed? Had he not seen men without a 
sapeck in the world going on their way perfectly 
happy ? Had he not seen labourers toiling on merry 
ana gay over their furrows in the fields ? Had he 
not seen the artisans plying their tools and singing 


the merriest of songs ? Perhaps, after all, it was work 
that was wanted to give genuine happiness to exist¬ 
ence. At any rate, he came to the conclusion that his 
own was a hard and bitter lot. 

Meanwhile Craig and Fry had ransacked the 
village for a conveyance. They had been reduced to 
the very extremity of despair, when at last they 
managed to secure a vehicle that would just convey 
a single passenger; but though they found the 
vehicle, they were not fortunate enough to get the 
means for moving it. 

The carriage in question was neither more nor less 
than an ordinary wheelbarrow of the country—the 
wheelbarrow of Pascal, probably invented long before 
his time by the discoverers of gunpowder and of the 
mariner’s compass. In these barrows the wheel is 
not placed at the extremity of the shafts, but in the 
middle of them, working underneath the body. The 
truck part is thus divided into two compartments, 
one of which may be assigned to a passenger, the 
other to his luggage. The driver pushes in the 
ordinary way from behind, and, like tho driver of a 
hansom cab, does not impede the front view of 
his fare. ’ As an appliance that is frequently found 
of groat service, a square sail can be hoisted on a 
mast, and when the wind is in a favourable quarter, 
the impulso thus given to locomotion is occasionally 
considerably greater than the most impatient 
traveller could desire. 

Not to be hired, tho wheelbarrow with all its 
appurtenaneos had to bo purchased ; and all arrange¬ 
ments being duly made, Kin-Fo took liis place in¬ 
side. 

“ Now then, Soon ! ” he said. 

“ Quite ready, sir! ” answered Soon, taking 
measures for stowing himself in the vacant compart¬ 
ment of tho barrow. 

“No, no; the luggage goes there! ” shouted Kin-Fo. 

“ And I ? ” asked the astounded valet. 

‘ “To the shafts, man, to the shafts! ” cried his 
master. 

“ How ? what ? where ? ” stammered out the poor 
fellow, utterly bewildered, his legs already tottering 
under him like a worn-out race-horse. 

“Do you hear me?” said Kin-Fo, making his 
first two fingers gape out and shut like a pair of 
scissors, a gesture which Soon understood only too 
well. 

Without another word the servant passed the 
barrow-yoke over his shoulders, and grasped the 
handles at tho shaft-ends. The wind was in the 
right direction, and the sail was accordingly hoisted ; 
Craig and Fry took thoir places on either side, and a 
start was made at a brisk trot. 

At first Soon’s rago and mortification were un¬ 
bounded at finding himself thus summarily reduced 
to the level of a cab-horse, and he flinched at the 
arduous task before him; but his humiliation was 
qualified when he found Craig and Fry willing to 
take their turn at pushing, and the actual toil was so 
materially lightened by the action of the southerly 
wind, that the work of the man in tho shafts was 
really little more than that of a helmsman. 

In this fashion, walking when he wanted to stretoh 
his legs, and riding when he was tired, Kin-Fo 
pushed on towards the north. Avoiding Honan-Foo 
and Oafong, he followed the course of the Imperial 
Canal, which, until twenty years ago, when the 
Yellow River resumed its ancient bed, formed a 
highway many hundred nailes in length between $he 
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tea distriot and the capital. Passing through Tsinan 
and So-Kien, he entered the province of Pe-Chi-Li, 
and proceeded towards Peking. 

On his way he passed through Tien-Tsin, a large 
place of some four hundred thousand inhabitants, 
defended by an entrenched wall and two forts. The 
wide harbour of this city is formed by the junction 
of the Pei-Ho and the Imperial Canal, and accom¬ 
modates ships that bring business to the amount of 
some millions annually, the exports being jujubes, 
nenuphar-leaves, and tobacco from Tartary, with 
other oriental products; the imports being of a very 
miscellaneous character, sandal-wood, minerals, wool, 
and notably calico from Lancashire. 

Interesting, however, as was the place, Kin-Fo 
had no intention of stopping there; he neither 
spared time to visit the renowned Pagoda of Infernal 
Punishment, nor did he take a singlo stroll along tho 
animated “ Street of Lanternshe did not take a 
meal at the celebrated restaurant of “ Harmony and 
Friendship/’ kept by the Mussulman Leon-Lao-Ki, 
whose winos, in spite of Mussulman law, are in high 
repute; and he declined the ceremony of presenting 
his red card at the palace of Li-Tchong-Tang, since 
1870 Viceroy of the Province, member of tho Privy 
Council, and of tho High Council of the Empire, 
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and who wears the yellow robe, and bears the title 
of Fei-Tze-Chao-Pao. 

None of these things had any attraction for 
Kin-Fo, who hurried on without pausing. He passed 
along the quays, where salt was piled up high, sack 
over sack. He crossed the suburbs, the English and 
American quarters, the race-course; he made his 
way onwards through vineyards and market-gardens, 
rich in their supplies of fruit and vegetables. Again 
he reached the open country with its fields of 
sorghum, barley, and sesame, traversing the open 
plains where hares, partridges, quails in thousands 
fell victims to the sparrow-hawk and falcon. 

There was now before them a long paved road of 
nearly sixty miles, bordered on one side by many 
varieties of trees, fringed on the other by the 
tall rushes that overhang the river. It would bring 
them straight to Peking, but they halted on the way 
at Tong-Choo, Kin-Fo none the worse for his un¬ 
dignified journey, Craig and Fry fresh as when they 
started, Soon limping and dusty, but most of all 
concerned at the diminution of his pigtail, reduced to 
tlie measurement of but a few inches. 

It was now the 19th of June. There were yet six 
days of suspense. Hitherto, however, there was no 
trace of Wang. Whero could ho bo ? 


CYPRUS. 



NICOSIA 


HE occupation of Cyprus was effected so quietly 
that it has been almost forgotten in tho busy 
march of events. Apart from disputod military and po¬ 
litical questions, it is worth considering from a social 
point of view.* In the rest of our empiro our subjects 
are as a rule Asiatics, savages, or our own country¬ 
men ; in Cyprus we have to govern a race allied to that 
which gave tho earliest beginnings of civilisation to 
Europe, which attained tho highest pitch of intellec¬ 
tual development over reached by any people, whose 
language is at the present day nearly that in which 
Homer sang, and whose dress, customs, and sur- 


* We are indebted for this brief but comprehensive sketch of Cyprus 
and its people to an officer of the Royal Engineers on duty in the island. 
His account will be perused with interest even by those who have read 
the works issued by professional book-writers like Mr. flepworth Dixon 
4>r experienced travellers like Sir Samuel Baker The last-named ex- 

C * er took wheeled vehicles with him from England, but they were of 
ted service in a country with few roads. His report of the condition 
and prospects of the new possession is rather sombre. The occupation of 
the lBland being only provisional, there is an insecurity which hinders 
that investment of English capital which might develop the resources of 
the country Sir Samuel Baker offers many valuable suggestions, but 
they are not likely to be carried out, as they would have been had Cyprus 
been, ceded or sold by Turkey to England, instead of being held by an 
uncertain^and unprofitable military tenure. 


roundings are imich the same as they were in 
Homer’s time. Nowhere olso do wo possess Greek 
subjects, and nqwhere else can we study in our own* 
empire a civilisation so primitive and so interesting. 

On arriving from England the view is undoubtedly 
disappointing. Tho south-western portion, that first 
usually seen, rises up gradually from the sea to the 
rounded summit of Troodos, the ancient Mount 
Olympus, scantily covered with verdure as far as can 
bo seen, and showing no signs of the deep and fertile 
valleys which cut up the mass, and constitute the 
chief beauty of tho island. On approaching Larhaca, 
the invariable place of landing, the character of the * 
country changes, and the most uninviting part is seen 
in all its hideousness. A baked, dusty plain runs 
from the shore to a low range of bare white lime¬ 
stone hills, with a few white towers and small clumps 
of trees scattered over it marking the villages. 
Larnaca lies, white and glaring, on a low beach, and 
shows a row of one-storeyed houses, a minaret or two, 
and a few tall palms. The gardens are hid behind 
the mud-brick house-fronts, except for an occasional 
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peep of palms and orange-trees through ah open 
door; the sea-front consists of a tough and marrow 
quay; the streets and bazaars are narrow*, unpaved, 
and filthy. Such is the town that welcomes the 
English to Cyprus, and that has caused aud will 
cause so much disappointment to all, from the troops 
that were pitchforked into it last July, to the first 
batch. of tourists bold enough to follow Mr. Cook 
into the island, 

The drive to Nicosia, which is probably the first 
expedition taken into the country, will only deepen 
this unfavourable impression; and as the experiences 
of many are confined to Larn&ca, Nicosia, and a hot 
tramp through the dusty Messaoria, or central plain 
of the island, to Famagusta, a depressing and decayed 
spot, though interesting historically, we can in a 
measure account for somo of the abuso heaped upon 
Cyprus. 

Larn&oa and Nicosia are the only places connected 
by a road passable for carriages, though others are 
being brought into the road system of the island as 
rapidly as possible, and in consequence all travelling 
is done by mule or pony, while mules or camels carry 
the baggage. Hotels are unknown out of Larnaca, 
and if the traveller objects to dirt and animal life at 
night, he will probably not take up his quarters in 
native villages, but carry a tent, and pitch it near a 
stream or well at the approach of eveniug. Days 
passed thus in travelling will not oasily be forgotten, 
if the traveller lias not been in the East before. All 
the burning day the shrill cicadas ring in one’s ears 
as one tramps over the plain, deep in brown dust, 
passing now and then an oasis round a well or two, 
and a few mud houses with patches of cultivation, 
and the sun beats down from the cloudless sky with 
an intensity unknown at home. Darknoss comes on, 
happily, earlier than in northern latitudes, and with 
little twilight. All night packs of pariah dogs howl 
and fight ip scraps of offal, and the gaunt form of 
one may simjkijtoe a wolf across the door of the tent, 
as one lies awttke, clearly seen in the tyriUiant moon¬ 
light, which gives the distant mountains and the dusty 
lain a peculiar beauty and softness they much lack 
y day. 

Those who penetrate into the mountains that cover 
the centre and west of the island will probably give 
h better account of it. This part consists of hills 
rising gradually from the sea on the south and west 
to the mountains in the centre, which drop again 
rather suddenly into the plain on the north. These 
mountains vary from 3,000 to 6,280 feet, the latter 
being the height of Mount Troodos, which stands 
about half-way along the range, and consists of many 
spurs, covered with vines, and separated by deep 
fertile valleys smiling with cultivation and villages. 

In this part of the island the shore is, as a rule, 
low, and the land rises gradually as it recedes from 
it, till it reaches a height of about 1,300 feet about 
ten miles from the sea, when a sudden drop of 500 
feet occurs into the next region, which differs widely 
from the first belt of country in its character. The 
latter is well covered with dark-green carob-trees, 
which give the shore a pleasant wooded appearance 
from the sea. The hills are uncultivated and grown 
over with bushes, and form the great grazing-ground 
of the island for sheep and goats, There are a few 
towns and villages between the hills and the sea, of 
which Baffo is the most interesting, having been the 
capital of the island in Roifian days, and the site of 
the great temple of Venue in Oariier times. Limassol 


is thaimost important nov% bring the great outlet for 
thfe wine whioh this region produces in great quan¬ 
tity, though of poor quality, and for the earobs or 
locust beans. It consists of a long line of low white 
houses close to the sea, a tumbledown Turkish fort, a 
couple of minarets marking the two mosques, and 
bemad rises the massive Venetian fortress, built of 
yellow stone, now used as a prison. 

The narrow street which runs parallel to the shore 
is the chief scene of business. Casks of wine are 
being rolled along to the lighters, which will take 
them to the caiques, or small merchant ships, tossing 
half a mile off in the roadstead, for there is no 
harbour, and a heavy swell is often driven on to the 
beach by the south-east wind. The streets are paved, 
and cleaner than is usual in a Cypriot town, and the 
inhabitants are rather bettor off than elsewhere, 
owing to the commerce in wine and carobs with Mar¬ 
seilles, Alexandria, and Syria, several merchants 
residing in the town, as well as consuls of different 
countries. 

Beyond the first range of hills the face of the 
country changes entirely. The hills are bare, and of 
white limestone, covered, however, in summer, with 
the fresh green of the vines—for this is the heart of 
the wine country, where the famous Commanderia is 
produced, a very sweet wine, of which a Venetian 
governor in the sixteenth century made a present to 
Queen Elizabeth. It was a bottle of this wine, care¬ 
fully preserved in the cellars of Windsor Castle, that 
the Quoen ojjened last July to celebrate the annexa¬ 
tion of the island. The common wine, or krasi, is a 
rough but wholesome wine, and not unpleasant when 
one has got over the tarry taste, produced by the 
practice of coating the jars in which it is stored, and 
the skins in which it is carried on mules, with pitch 
from tho fir-tree. It is sold at less than a penny a 
bottle, and is chiofiy exported to Marseilles, to be 
manufactured into claret. 

The hills are separated by broad valloys, well 
cbvered with prosperous villages, and watered by 
streams which flow often two or three hundred feet 
below the bottom of the valley in the deep canons 
they have eaten out in the course of ages. These 
streams are fed from springs high up on the moun¬ 
tains, which do not run dry in summer, and are of 
the greatest use to the villagers, for aqueducts branch 
off continually along the steep sides of the chasms, 
and convey water which, after turning mills to grind 
the barley and wheat for bread, load the water over 
the numerous small patches of barley, potatoes, and 
cotton, and through tho fruit-orchards which sur¬ 
round each village. The unirrigated upland tracts 
between the villages are devotod to vines, which 
climb up the sides of the hills on terraces kept up by 
stone walls. 

A country village in one of these remote valleys 
presents a very typical picture of Cypriot life. There 
will be twenty to a hundred houses in the village, 
all one-storeyed, flat-roofed, and built of the stone 
found close by, with mud and straw for mortar. 
There will be a couple of rooms in each house, with 
a flopr of well-trodden earth, windows consisting of 
openings closed with wooden shutters, for glass is 
unknown, a cofling of brushwood laid on fir rafters, 
tilling from the trail to a large beam down the 
centre of the room," and a flat roof of earth and day 
Ja^d on this brushwood, and irell rolled, especially 
daring rain, to prevent the water soaking through; 
in fact, the moment a shower comes on each* house- 
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wife flies on to the roof, seizes the wooden roller kept 
for the purpose, and, regardless of getting wet, rolls 
with great vigour, keeping up, as women will do in 
every oountry, an animated disoussion with her neigh¬ 
bour on the next roof. The furniture consists of a 
couple of wooden bedsteads, where the whole family 
roll themselves up each night, clothes and all, wet 
and dirty as they may be, a few rough chairs, and a 
deal table. There is a large fireplace, and from the 
beams, black with smoke, hang onions, sausages, a 
cage full of cheeses, the men’s heavy overcoats, an 
axe and a reaping-hook, and a few wooden plough¬ 
shares. At the baok of the room is a mass of domestic 
articles—the loom on which the cotton-stuff is woven 
which clothes both men and women, the spinning- 
wheels and distaffs, ox-yolces and goads, and enor¬ 
mous jars of red earthenware holding last year’s 
wine—the very same in which the forty thieves were 
hid. Among all, the chickens are pecking at the 
barley-sacks, and running in and out of the dirty 
yard at the entrance of the house, where the mules 
are tied up and black pigs are revelling in the filth. 

The family probably consists of a married couple, 
their parents, and their children. They own some 
vineyards, a couple of mules, a pair of oxen, a patch 
of potatoes, a barley-field, and an orchard. The 
work of agriculture is incessant all tlio year round, 
and there is plenty of household labour, so all are 
busy, but seem always cheerful. Tlie women bake 
broad one day in the week in tho oven in the corner 
of the yard; another day they wash the clothes or 
dye cotton-cloth with indigo. Every day water has 
to be drawn from the spring, food to be cooked, and, 
when not otherwise omployed, they are occupied in 
spinning cotton, weaving the thread they have spun, 
or making clothes. Out of doors, too, tho women are 
not idle. In tho spring they arm themselves with 
little sickles and cut off last year’s shoots from the 
vines, ready for the now sprouts. A month later tho 
harvest of barley must be reaped and brought in on 
mules; then comes the cotton harvost, and last of 
all, in August, the vintago, when all must work 
hai’d. 

The men too, though inclined to be idle and to 
regard the women as their drudges, have their work. 
Ploughs must bo made and repaired, and the corn¬ 
fields ploughed and sown in the wintor. Tho earth 
must be loosened between the rows of vines; and 
when the rains are over, ditches and aqueducts must 
be repaired, and those carried away by the floods 
made afresh, to bring the water on to the barley- 
fields. "While the corn is ripening, fences and hedges 
must be made up to keep the cattle off them; and 
after the hard work of the vintage the wine must be 
packed in skins and carried to Limasool for export. 
In autumn the wood stack must be replenished by 
mule loads from the mountain; and trees felled in 
spring and drawn down the steep paths for use as 
beams for a new house, water-troughs for tho spring 
of the village, or for an aqueduct in the fields. 

The mules and oxen play an important part in 
this household economy. The former are strong and 
hard-working, and carry everything that has to be 
carried, from the wine to the town, and the corn to 
the mill, to the man and his family when they visit 
their relatione in the next village or make a pilgrimage 
to an adjacent ohuroh on a holy day. The children 
begin early to vpork; lpojdng after the flocks of sheep 
and goats Is their chief occupation* All the summer 
they pasture them away on the mountain safe from the 


crops below. A rude cottage and a pen for the flock 
make up the grazing farm, where the goats’-milk 
cheesed, the great staple of food in the country^ are 
made, for milch cows are unknown. 

The young goatherds, resting with their flock in 
the shade at noon, or whistling shrilly to call them 
home in the evening, form a picturesque feature of 
the mountains, and the traveller often blesses the 
little farm as he comes suddenly on to it, for it means 
a cool draught of milk and some bread and cheese, 
when all other supplies are far below him. 

In spite of its uninviting appearance, an Englishman 
will always find true hospitality in a Cypriot village. 
As he passes up the dirty street the peasant coming 
home driving his great oxen before him, and leading 
a donkey laden with the plough and the yoke, will 
j wish him good evening; the groups of women spinning 
i and chattering at their doors or on the housetops 
! will welcome him, and the best room in the best 
! house will bo put at his disposal. A gourd of wine 
j will be put before him; raisins, figs, walnuts, and 
| slices of cheese steeped in honey will be served, all on 
1 blue willow pattern plates, bearing, by tho way, the 
! mark of Staffordshire; and unless prevented in time, 
the hostess will insist on frying some eggs in the 
most execrable olive oil. The pleasure given to 
these simple people by accepting their hospitality is 
unbounded. They stare with all their eyes at the 
stranger, his clothes, and his way of eating; and a 
few words in their own language amuse them exceed¬ 
ingly, and are repeated from one to another with 
wonder. Money is of little value to them, and they 
will seldom accept it for services done; for these 
villages are self-supporting to a great extent. 

As to food and drink, their chickens and pigs, 
olives, barley, fruit, and cheese give all they want. 
Wine can be had for tho asking, and from it a spirit 
called raki is distilled. For clothing, the cotton they 
grow is spun, woven, and mado up at home into all 
the garments both sexes require. These consist of a 
pair of enormously wide knickerbockers, almost like 
petticoats, hanging in wide folds to the knees, of dark- 
blue cotton. The shirt is of cotton, as is also the 
| short coat, which is often ornamented with gold braid 
or white embroidery. The men’s dress is completed 
by a red fez, with a gay handkerchief bound round ^ 
the lower part of it, and a pair of the Cypriot boots, 
reaching to the knee, of brown hide, with heavy soles ^ 
studded with nails to resist the sharp rocks and stony . 
paths. Their length protects the legs from the thorns, 
which are plentiful and very vicious. The women 
also wear these boots, and even the smallest children 
stump along in them. The petticoat is of cotton, as 
is also the body to it, both being often in one piece, 
like a “princess” dress in Europe, a gay handker¬ 
chief covers the head, and on grand feast-days a gold 
embroidered jacket is worn, and a necklace of gold 
coins hung round the neck. 

__ 

Parades. 

Japanese Progress in Education.—Wo have received 
from Professor Summers, of Osaka, formerly of the University 
of London, a short treatise on Education in Japan, intended 
for circulation among the intelligent natives. He says i ?• the 
Educational Department in Japan has made most laudable 
efforts to overcome the difficulty of obtaining students Who 
shall speak English fluently and correctly. If we consider the 
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circumstances of the case, it is no matter of surprise that the 
schools which are the feeders of the two greatest seats of learn¬ 
ing in Japan, the Daigaku (or University of Tokio) and the 
Jstobu DaigaJcu (or Imperial College of Engineering), have been 
deficient in supplying pupils in sufficient numbers who know 
the English language so as to make it a ready instrument in 
their farther ana advanced studies. This language being the 
key to almost all the knowledge which is required under the 
new system, it is a matter of urgent importance that instruc¬ 
tion in it should be most judiciously communicated, and should 
be of the best kind. No books of an inferior quality should be 
presented to the pupil's eye, no defective examples of colloquial 
English 3 hould fall on his ear. Exact translations should bo 
required of native texts into English, and idiomatic English 
should be turned into idiomatic Japanese. The use of fine 
wprds should be carefully avoided, though they may happen to 
correspond exactly with an elegant form of expression in 
Japanese, until trie plain English of everyday life has been 
mastered.” 

Versailles Protestant Church. —In an obituary memoir 
of the eminent French statesman, M. Jules Kavre, it was men¬ 
tioned that his wife was a Protestant, and that he attended with 
, her the Reformed Church at Versailles. In one of his latest 
letters, addressed to Pastor Bassa, he writes :—“I love your 
church because it defends and represents true liberty of thought 
on matters of religion. I love it in itself. Permit me to add 
that I love it also in you, its worthy pastor, and the eloquent 
defender of those high truths of which it is the palladium. I 
love it lastly because it is the church of my dear wife, and I 
should be a monster of ingratitude if I was not grateful to it for 
having guarded for me such a treasure.” A now edifice for M. 
Bassa’s congregation is to be built, and meanwhile he lias been 
conducting Protestant worship in a room in the palace of Ver¬ 
sailles. It is the ante-chamber of the room in which Louis xiv 
ended his life September 1st, 1715, and beneath the room in 
which he signed the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

“ On ne eassk pas.” —There used to be a picture popular in 
France of the. “ Petit Caporal” stopped by a sentry in camp. 
Napoleon w r as amused and pleased by the young soldier’s firm¬ 
ness and obedience to orders, and made him a corporal. The 
Duke of Wellington was once refused admission into the Com¬ 
mander-in-chiefs office by a soldier new to London. King 
William the Fourth was kept waiting outside a certain part of 
Windsor Castle, through an officials ignorance of the loyal 
identity. “You can’t pass, old ’un,” said ho; “nobody’s 
allowed to pass here after dark except the king and the lamp¬ 
lighter.” 

Fori AND Frost. —During the eaily weeks of this year frost 
and fog not unfrequently combined to give a strange appearance 
to the landscape, the trees and every projecting substance 
densely coated with rimo. A more striking display of the 
effects of fog and frost was reported at sea. The steamers 
Sarmatian and Prussia, Which arrived at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
4wo days before Ohristmas-day, presented a remarkable appear- 
„ unco on their entry into harbour. The vessels were literally 
covered with ice. Not only had the hoar-frost adhered thickly 
to every part of the hull and rigging, but every spray from the 
sea baa frozen instantly, so that the decks were from six inches 
to twelve inches thick in ice, and huge icicles were hanging 
from the rigging. The vessels had been caught in a frost fog 
on the Banks on the previous Sunday night, and the ice had 
formed so thick on the rigging and on every part of the ships 
as to constitute a serious danger to both. The thick fogs which 
prevail off the coasts of Newfoundland, and which, though they 
only occasionally exteud to the shores of the island itself, being 
earned thither by south-easterly winds, have given the colony 
^n unmerited character for “fogginess,” are caused by the 
meeting of ^the warm vapours emanating from the Gulf Stream 
with the cold air brought over by the Arctic current. The cur¬ 
rents of hot and cold water and of hot and cold air meet some 
200 or 800 miles south-east of Newfoundland, and the warm 
moisture-laden air, being suddenly chilled, forms a thick heavy 
fog. The steamers did not, fortunately, suffer any injury. 

The Aurora Borealis.— The following, by G. T. Temple, 
appears in the recent 4 * Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society:” “Althoughthe conjecture hazarded more than 160 
years since, by Halley, that the aurora borealis was a magnetic 
phenomenon, has acquired empirical certainty from Faraday’s 
discovery of the evolution of light by magnetic forces, as well as 


"from more recent observations, the fallowing extracts, translated 
from a letter written by Herr rastor emeritus H. M. F. Esmark, 
may perhaps be considered interesting, Herr Esmark having* 
observed the meteorological conditions attending the display of 
the polar lights for many successive years: The aurora is never 
seen during extreme cola or northerly winds, but appears when 
an ordinary arctic temperature is raised by southerly and 
westerly winds, and is generally followed by snow. In the 
south-eastern part of Norway it seems to be especially caused 
by south-easterly winds, which are there very moist and rather 
warm. Its appearance is always accompanied by a falling 
barometer. In my opinion the phenomenon is due to the fol¬ 
lowing causes: When a wind laden with warmth, moisture, 
and electricity comes in contact with a body of cold air, the 
moisture is converted into snow, the warmth and electricity are 
thereby released, and the aurora is tbe result of the disturb¬ 
ances. The northern lights cannot occur in very high latitudes, 
because the warm, moist air is cooled long before it reaches 
them. In this way Herr Esmark would account for the splen¬ 
did appearance of the aurora in northern Norway, where the 
sea winds, bringing warmth, moisture, and electricity from tlio 
ocean, are met by cold land winds from the interior. MAI. 
Lottin, Bravais, and Siljerstrom, who spent a winter at Bose- 
kop, in Alten (lat. seventy degs. N.), saw the northern lights 
160 times in 210 nights. The most vivid aurora that I ever 
saw near Alten was towards midnight of the 12th of November, 
1874. The flickering lights played about the masthead so like 
lightning that it was difficult to believe they were harmless. 
We had no snow, however, till the evening of the 14th, as we 
were entering Tromsoe Harbour, and during the discharges of 
light the compass needle was wildly erratic.” 

Mu. M kwh's Balance-sheet for 1879. — Readers interested 
in agricultural pursuits will like to have the report of 
Air. Alechi, of Tiptroo Hall, after the abnormal season of 
1879. Air. Mechi writes from Tiptroo Hall:—“This is the 
first time in the last fifteen years that my farm balance has 
been on the wrong side, and it proves to me how sad must be 
the financial position of a vast number of British agriculturists. 
Already 120 additional applicants for relief from tho Royal 
Agricultural Benevolent Institution are on our now list; many 
of them have been in a most rospectablo station of lifo as agri¬ 
culturists. Such a season, fatal to every crop and injurious to 
live stock, I never remember. The accounts show a defi¬ 
ciency of £750 8s. 3d. as compared with 1878. If the farm 
had been all of stiff clay the loss would have been at least 
£1,000, or fully £6 per acre ; and this, too, on land well druined, 
highly manured, and deeply and cleanly cultivated—free from 
fences. But, fortunately, about 50 acres are of light soil, 
which considerably mitigated the loss. I have reason to believe 
that generally very light soils on porous subsoils have .suffered 
much less than tlio denso clays, which this sad year must have 
proved ruinous to many farmers. Another saving clause was the 
picking of 33 acres of peas green for the London market, which 
saved me at least £150 ; for had they been left for harvest, like 
some I have saved lor seed, the crop would have been com¬ 
paratively worthless. The peas picked green netted £285 15.5. 
after paying the following charges—picking, £85 2s. 10 d.\ 
railway carriage, £54 7s. 7 d. ; commission on selling, 
£48 9s. lrf.= £187 19s. C d. Fifty odd pounds received from 
the Farmers' Insurance Company for damage by hail has been 
placed to the credit of the crops damaged. The live stock 
account is worse by £361 8s. 5 d. than last year ; for, owing to 
the great reduction in tho price of lean and breeding stock, we 
had to value our sheep at £120 less than last year. Our lean 
cattle were bought in too dear and sold out too cheap. We lost 
7 ewes and 11 lambs in 1879 ; an unusual quantity with us. 
The flock generally did not thrive so well as in 1878, owing to 
the wretched season and unripened vegetation.” 

Women’s Hotel. —The failure of the Great Stewart Hotel at 
New York was ascribed to the ladies preferring the society of 
gentlemen in a comfortless boarding-house to the luxuries of 
the hotel for women only. The “New York Times” says 
rather sneenngly that this is natural, and perhaps it is; but the 
facts are, that besides losing the society or men, the ladies were 
obliged to forego that of all pet animals and birds, and might 
neither have musical instruments nor sewing-machines in their 
rooms, nor hang pictures on the walls, nor keep their trunks 
and portmanteaus in their rooms, while (they complain) the 
wardrobe accommodation was insufficient. These regulations 
were, perhaps, in part, the reason of the failure of Stewart’s 
Hotel, and not toe impossibility of ” running a hotel for 
women only.” 



The Leisure Hour. 

BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 

AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.— CfW/tr. 



“HOW VERY ANNOYING l” 


NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 

CHAPTER XXIII,—REASON ENOUGH. 

But hushed be every thought that springs 
From out the bitterness of things, 

— Wordsworth . 

T HE time fixed for the exchange of houses was 
Michaelmas-day. That was the date when the 
notice would have expired if it had been duly served. 

No. 1476a— xrm 10 , lsaa 


But Mrs. Chamberlain was anxious, if possible, to 
get possession of the Goshen before that time. She 
thought it not unlikely that the squire might return 
to Thickthom in the autumn for the shooting, if not 
to reside, and she wanted to have everything in good 
order in her new house before his arrival. He would, 
no doubt, come to see them. He had been retry 
polite, not to say attentive, to Eva; and there was no 
knowing what might happen. It would be ft great 
pity if he should come jad go a second time while 

Vises ohs finny. 
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they were still unsettled, and without a house fit for 
his reception. 

Then, again, the summer would be a much better 
time for the workpeople to get on with their altera¬ 
tions than the autumn. There was a great deal to 
be done to the Goshen before it could take rank 
again with the neighbouring country seats under its 
old title, “the Grange.” It had been degraded for 
many years past into a more farmhouse, and was to 
become once more a gentoel residence. Mrs. Cham¬ 
berlain meant to have it re-decorated after the style of 
a house which she had seen at Cheltenham, with her 
husband’s monogram stencilled all over the walls of 
the dining-room, and her own in the panels of her 
boudoir; not so as to be vulgarly conspicuous, of 
course, but gracefully interwoven with the pattern, 
and sufficiently distinct to be recognisable when 
pointed out. There were to be some new chimney- 
pieces ; and of course those old-fashioned blue-and- 
white tiles on the dining-room hearth were to be 
cleared away, and replaced by something of a more 
appropriate character. Mrs. Chamberlain was not 
sure that a monogram might not be introduced there 
also, but she did not liko the idea of having her 
initials trampled upon or made a receptacle for 
ashes. 

Besides the repairs and decorations, there was a 
^great deal to be (lone in the way of furnishing. The 
carpets and curtains in use at Windy Gorse would be 
too small for these largo rooms, and the upholstery 
must all be new to suit the walls. Even the chairs 
and tables might have to be exchanged for something 
more elegant and appropriate. Mrs. Chamberlain 
would have to go to London to see about these things, 
for she had no opinion of country work ; and, in 
short, there was no knowing what might be required 
until the house was theirs. Mrs. Chamberlain hoped 
that, as Mrs. Brownlow had proved so much more 
accommodating than could have been expected on tho 
important question of the notice, she would be equally 
obliging, with proper management, in regard to the 
period of the removal. 

Mr. Brownlow’s kindness in bringing Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain to his own door so tenderly, after his acci¬ 
dent, confirmed her in these hopes. She resolved at 
once to call upon her neighbour, chieily to express 
her thanks for the attention and assistance ren¬ 
dered to her husband ; but also with a view to find¬ 
ing out what prospect there might be of obtaining 
her own wishes. It would be so much better for both 
arties, she argued, if they could get the troublesome 
usiness of moving over during the early part of the 
summer. They would each of them get settled down 
before the cold weather came on. In short, if Mrs. 
Brownlow could only be brought to see things as she 
saw them, it would be greatly to her own advantgo to 
vacate the Goshen as soon as possible. 

Mrs. Brownlow received the steward’s wife with 
civility, and listened to all she had to say about tho 
house at Windy Gorse, which, having been recently 
put into perfect order from top to bottom, could be 
ready for its new tenants at a week’s notice ; or even 
sooner. Sho was at no loss to understand Mrs. 
Chamberlain’s object, and was very near firing up 
again ; but restrained herself and promised to talk to 
Mr. Brownlow and to consider what could be done 
about anticipating the time for the removal. 

She held more than one consultation on the subject 
with her husband j Michael and Lizzie joining in, 
and each arguing the qu&tion from his or her OVn 


point of view ; and although they were all opposed 
at first to the idea of making any further concession, 
yet they all arrived at last at the same conclusion, 
namely, that since they were to leave at all events in 
the autumn, it would bo as well, if not better, to 
remove a few weeks earlier. 

Michael wanted to have the land he was to occupy 
in his hands as soon as the crops were off it. Part 
of it was lying fallow or neglocted; and, with the 
steward’s consent, he might begin operations upon 
that at once. He wanted to buy machinery, and to 
get it set up ; and if they were bound to go in 
September they might as well go in August or July. 
It was a disgraceful thing that they should have to 
go at all ; and if it had been left to him to decide, ho 
would have refused to give up possession; but it was 
no use talking about that now; it would be an 
advantage for him to get on with his land. 

Mrs. Brownlow was concerned for Lizzie, and con¬ 
sidered what would be best for her. Lizzio had been 
ailing lately. She was often poorly in the spring. 
Change of air might be good for her; and though 
the situation of Windy Gorse was bleak, and would 
| be very trying in the winter, yet in summer-time it 
might bo better for her than the warmer, moistor 
j climate of the Goshen. At all events she would have 
a better opportunity of getting used to it before the. 
cold weather came on. The worst of it was that she 
would be a mile farther from the church ; but then, 
on the other hand, the road was better, and tho 
footpath through tho fields, being upon higher 
ground, was passable when those around the Goshen 
were not. So she would be ablo to get out as much, 
or perhaps more, at her new home than at the 
Goshen. 

Lizzie did not seem to care much what they settled, 
or whether they settled anything. She was very 
quiet and listless, and seldom spoke, except to answer 
yes or no when appealed to. They could not get hor 
to express an opinion or to say what she wished. 
Michael remarked, with something of indignation in 
his manner, that she seemed to “ take it very coolly,” 
but Mrs. Brownlow made a sign to him not to speak 
so. Her motherly eye could detect tho uneasiness 
that lurked beneath her child’s quiet and indifferent 
manner, and she could understand only too well the 
cause of it. 

Mr. Brownlow, after listening to what the others 
had to say, remarked that it was quite right to make 
the best of the caso; but he, for his part, should not 
have thought it necessary to give up his house a day 
beforo the time fixed, except for a reason which 
did not appear to have occurred to them. 

“ The Chamberlains are in a great hurry to como 
hero,” he said. “ If I give them early possession it 
will be because they want it. I shall do it to oblige 
them. That’s reason enough.” 

“ I don’t see that it signifies what they want,” said 
Michael, with his usual snort. “ They don’t deserve 
any consideration from us.” 

“They don’t; and that’s why I am anxious to 
oblige them,” Brownlow answered. “ ‘ Do good to 
them that despitefully use you ! ’ That’s my motto. 
Chamberlain, by his vile covetousness, has done me 
as great an injury as one man can well inflict upon 
another, and I want him to feel it. I want to mafca 
]gdm ashamed of himself.” , * 

> “Then if i were you,” said Michael,,“I should 
jgQ and have it out wife him and ftipi what I 
thought of him. If you’ll only, say the word I’ll 
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do it myself. I should like nothing better. I’d pay 
him out in good style, as you should see.” 

“No, Michael, no ; that’s not your place nor mine. 
Remember who it is that says, * Vengeance is mine, 
I will repay.’ It will be sure to reach him, sooner 
or later. ‘ If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he 
thirst, give him drink ! ’ Chamberlain and hi a wife 
hunger and thirst for my ho\ise, and they shall have 
it. It will do them no good. See how it happened 
to Ahab and Jezebel. The message was sent to them 
by One who sees and knows all things. ‘In the 
place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth shall 
dogs lick thy blood, even thine! ’ and so it hap¬ 
pened.” 

“John, dear!” said Mrs. Brownlow, laying her 
hand upon him gently, as she noticed his excited 
manner, and saw the fire kindling in his eye while ho 
spoke; “John, dear; you forget.” 

“ Forget what ? ” 

“ That if Chamberlain has done you an injury you 
mean to forgive him.” 

“I have forgiven him.” 

“ Then you don’t wish him any harm ? ” 

“No; I don’t.” 

Mrs. Brownlow was at a loss how to express what 
was passing in her mind. It was evident that the 
ihought of Ahab’s punishment, and the inference 
her husband drew from it that the steward would 
also meet with retribution, afforded him some sort 
of gratification. That, she felt, was not real for¬ 
giveness ; that was not loving his enemy ; that was 
not rendering good for evil. She shrank from preach¬ 
ing to her husband, whom she believed to be a better 
Christian and a more perfect character than herself. 
He was always so attentive to his religious duties, 
so true and upright in all his doalings, so strict in 
giving every man his due, and, at the same time, 
so kind and generous. The only fault she ever saw 
in him was that he was, if anything, a little too 
exacting—a little over-righteous. While holding fast 
his own integrity, he was apt to bo severe towards 
those who were less upright and honest than himsolf. 
Truth and fair-dealing were dear to him as the apple 
of his eye, and he could not but feel contempt for 
those who would stoop to falsehood and dishonesty. 

Against all forms of wickedness one may be angry 
and sin not, but when we are smarting under an 
injury we must be careful not to mistako our own 

S ersonal feelings of resentment for a rightoous in- 
ignation against the offence itself. John Brownlow, 
while ready to forgive his enemy, felt a secret satis¬ 
faction at the thought that he would not escape 
punishment. The words, “I will repay,” made him 
more ready to leave the disposal of the matter to 
a higher Power than he might otherwise have been. 
The thought that by doing his enemy a kindness ho 
should heap coals of fire upon his head, fire that 
he would feel and smart under, was a strong induce¬ 
ment to him to show him kindness. That, Mrs. 
Brownlow felt, was not the spirit of our Lord’s pre¬ 
cept nor of St. Paul’s exhortation. But she could 
say no more to her husband at that moment. He 
was in great trouble, and it was not the time to 
argue with him; so after each of them had said 
their say she sat by him in silence, and the sight of 
her calm, placid, trusting, sympathising face was not 
«mthout its effect in soothing his ruffled spirit and 
bringing him back to quietness and hope and, 
patience/ 

$he next day a message tfafc seat to Mrs; Chamber- 
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lain acceding to her wish that arrangements should 
be made for the exchange of houses at an earlier date 
than had been previously contemplated. The steward 
heard of it without any expression of. pleasure, but 
Mrs. Chamberlain rejoiced exceedingly. 

“I am glad it suits them,” she said; “I thought 
it would, when they came to consider it. It’s very 
accommodating of them, but they will find it a great 
deal more convenient. I am glad I proposed it; it’s 
nice when things go pleasantly.” 

And she put the letter carefully away, with a look 
of self-content, as if she had conferred a favour 
instead of having received one. 

CHAPTER XXIV.—VERY ANNOYING. 

Sail, Bolemno, soure, and full of fancies frailo 
She woxe, yet wist sho neither how nor why ; 

She wist not, silly mayd, what she did aile, 

Yet wist she was not well at ease, perdy ; 

Yet thought it was not love, but some melancholy. 

—Spenser. 

As the time for the exchange of houses approached, 
Mr. Brownlow found that he had many difficulties 
and trials apart from those which he shared with 
his wife. There were numerous things to be arranged 
in the farmyard and outbuildings. He had .put up 
machinery, which the incoming tenant was to take at 
a valuation, and had made improvements, for somo< 
of which he was entitled to receive payment. Mr. 
Chamberlain, to do him justice, was willing to pay 
liberally, and would, in fact, have preferred to do so, 
as a salve to his own conscience. But Mr. Brownlow 
insisted upon calling in a professional valuer, who was 
; to say what things were to be paid for, and to take 
! caro that he received nothing more than the amount 
to which he was strictly entitled. Some of the im¬ 
provements and erections were of a kind which could 
not legally be charged for, yet they had cost the 
tenant a great deal of labour and money. Mr. 
Brownlow could havo removed some portions of 
them, and by doing so he would have rendered the 
remainder worthless; but that would have done him 
no good: the parts which he could have carried 
away would have been useless anywhere else, inas¬ 
much as they were purely of a local kind. On the 
other hand, Mr. Chamberlain, who was to reap the 
advantage of them, would have been only too glad to 
pay their value ; but Mr. Brownlow sternly refused 
all compensation. He would have nothing from the 
incoming tenant but what was strictly his right. If 
he had been dealing with any one else all these 
things might have been settled on a fair basis, he 
said, as between indifferent persons; but with Mr, 
Chamberlain it was another thing. Ho should bo 
welcome to whatever advantage the law and custom 
might give him. He did not grudge him the benefit 
of his improvements. He had always said he would 
do him a good turn whenever it should be in his 
power, in spite of all that had happened. Mr. 
Charnborlain was obliged to submit, and* did so, but 
with no littlo annoyance, heartily wishing that he 
could either compel Mr. Brownlow to accept compen¬ 
sation for the improvements, or—throw them at his 
head! 

There were some troublesome scenes also with the 
farm servants. The labourers upon the several hold¬ 
ings occupied, for the most part, cottages conveniently 
near their work, and it would have been desirable 
for those at the (Joshen to remain where they were, 
changing their employers but tot their homes. 
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Mr. Brownlow did not like the idea of losing his 
servants, and they were equally unwilling to hate 
Mr. Chamberlain for their master. But they were 
attached to their homes, as Mr. Brownlow was to his. 
They hid their gardens and outbuildings, besides 
many little conveniences indoors which they had made 
for themselves by their own industry, just as Mr. 
Brownlow had done for himself on a larger scale. 
He was turned out of his home; but they were 
invited to remain in theirs. The men were willing 
fo^,l&&r most part to give up their cottages, and to go 
with Mr. Brownlow to Windy Gorse or anywhere 
else, though they could not do it without regret. But 
the wives preferred to remain by their hearths, and 
did not hesitate to say so. In more than one instance 
there were disputes on this question, and a house 
divided against itself. Mr. Brownlow was appealed 
to on either side, and was at his wits’ end what to say 
and how to advise. But Mr. Chamberlain, hearing of 
the difficulty, wrote a civil note to Mr. Brownlow, sug¬ 
gesting that he should leave the farm servants where 
they were ; and Mr. Brownlow, being thus advertised 
of his wish, resolved at once to accede to it. He told 
the men that he could not suffer them to remove with 
him until Mr. Chamberlain had first engaged as 
many of them as he might wish to retain. The men 
were hurt at this, not appreciating his motives; and 
Brownlow had to explain to them that Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain’s oppressive conduct towards himself was but 
another reason for considering his interests. That of 
course came to Mr. Chamberlain’s ears, and, instead 
of feeling obliged to Mr. Brownlow, he was again 
annoyed at finding himself treated with a degree of 
consideration which it was well known to every one, 
and to none better than himself, ho had not de¬ 
served. 

Matters were arranged at last, however, Mr. 
Chamberlain having, in spite of himself, the advan¬ 
tage in every possible way, while Mrs. Chamberlain 
found herself equally well treatod in all the lesser 
negotiations which wont on between Mrs. Brownlow 
and horself. Yet the former was so guarded, both 
in her speech and manner, and tho sacrifices she 
made were conceded so quietly and, as it were, un¬ 
consciously, that Mrs. Chamberlain did not feel at all 
humiliated. She began to think that tho farmor’s 
wife must really bo a very good sort of person, and 
to wish that she could have had such a house as she 
was entitled to without taking Mrs. Brownlow’s. She 
was glad, at all events, that Mrs. Brownlow could 
part with it apparently without much regret. She 
could not have been so deeply attached to her home 
as she had fancied. It was nice to feel that. 

The day for the removal was at length fixed, and 
Mrs. Chamberlain engaged a bevy of workpeople to 
commence operations at the Grange (as it was to be 
called in future) as soon as the house should bo va¬ 
cated. -She had arranged, pending the alterations, 
to occupy the house at Rushy Pastures, and sent a 
portion of her furniture there at once. It was a 
wretched place, to be sure; far worse than Windy 
Gorse; but the latter must be vacated before the 
Brownlows could move into it, and they would only 
want to occupy these inconvenient quarters for a 
short time. 

But at this important juncture Lizzie Brownlow 
fell ill. She had been rather unwell for some time 
past, and now, notwithstanding the care that was 
taken of her, she caught cold, as they supposed, and was 
pbliged to keep her room. No one could tell how tyng 


she might havo to remain there. Mrs. Chamberlain 
had been in London, selecting papers for the rooms, 
ordering carpets and curtains, and inspecting furni¬ 
ture, and heard of Lizzie’s illness on her return. Eva 
had been over to the Goshen to inquire after her. 

“ What is the matter with her? ” Mrs. Chamber- 
lain asked, almost angrily. 

“ A cold, with a good deal of fever,” was the 
report. “ She has been out of health for some 
time.” 

“ Fever! I hope not; I trust not; how very an¬ 
noying ! how very inconvenient! You did not see 
her, Eva, surely?” 

“ Yes, mother—mamma I mean—I went into her 
room. It is not fever. I did not say it was fever. 
I said she was feverish.” 

“You ought not to have entered the house; you 
can’t tell what it may turn to. Hear, dear! how very 
unfortunate! any one would think she had done it on 
purpose. All the workpeople are coming down next 
week. I hope she will be better next week. Mrs. 
Brownlow is such a fidget; I dare say she will not like 
her to bo removed, if she thinks there is any risk. 
What does Mr. Andrews say about; her ? ” 

“ I don’t know what he says, but I am sure Lizzie 
is very ill and requires care, lt is not at all likely 
that sho will bo able to come here next week, espe¬ 
cially as this house is so exposed and draughty.” 

“ Then sho must go somewhere else,” said Mrs. 
Chamberlain. “The workmen must begin next week. 
Mrs. Brownlow promised me that I should have the 
house next week. Draughty, did you say ? I hope 
you have not put that into their heads ? The house 
is not draughty in summer. I shall send for Mr. 
Androws and tell him ho must not do anything to 
postpone the removal. I am the most unfortunate 
person in the world, I do believe ! ” 

Mrs. Chamberlain bemoaned herself all that 
evening. She had brought patterns of papers, carpets 
and curtains, and illustrated catalogues of furniture 
from London, and occupied herself with them, asking 
Eva’s opinion about them, and turning from her to 
Spilby whenever the former disagreed with her. 
Spilby was more accommodating, and generally 
approved her mistress’s choice. 

“I think that’s a nice paper, Eva, don’t you?” 
Mrs. Chamberlain said, exhibiting rather a large and 
gaudy pattern. “ Why don’t you speak, Eva ? Don’t 
you like it?” 

“Not particularly, mamma. It has rather too 
much colour in it.” 

“ I don’t think so.” 

“Nor I neither, ma’am,” said Spilby. “I should 
say it was very quiet and genteel.” 

“ Oh, but what a pity it is about Lizzie Brownlow,” 
Mrs. Chamberlain broke in. “ I do hope she will be 
better to-morrow. Yes. I like that paper.” 

“ It must bo a great anxiety for Mrs. Brownlow* ^ 
Eva romarked. 

u It’s worse for me ; at least it’s very annoying for 
all of us,” Mrs. Chamberlain replied. “ I think I shall 
decide on this paper for your room, Eva. And if it 
should be anything infectious, only think how dread¬ 
ful ! This cretonne would suit the paper nicely. And 
the workpeople will come next week—whatever 
happens they must begin next week. And the 
drawing-room carpet is to be crimson and blue, witiSl 

E i and yellow in the ground: hyacinths and 
as interlaced, like wreath*- ' What do you think 
of that, Eva ? It is lovely. But 1 trust it’s not in- 
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fectious, and I do hope she will soon be better and 
able to go out What do you think, Eva ? n 

“ I hope she will, indeed.” 

“ But I mean about the carpet.” 

“Oh; why, dahlia and hyacinths are not quite 
the sort of flowers for wreaths, are they ? And one 
does not usually walk upon dahlias and hyacinths; 
and they don’t flower at the same season—one blooms 
in summer and the other in spring.” 

“ How ridiculous you are, Eva ! As if they were 
real flowers! I wonder how she is this even¬ 
ing ! ” 

“And artificial flowers are always in season, ain’t 
they, ma’am?” said Spilby. “And of course in a 
carpet they must be artificial—mustn’t they, ma’am? 
And if you walk on them it don’t hurt them, does it, 
ma’am?” 

“ I hope we shall hear a good account of them to¬ 
morrow morning—of her, I mean. I must get Mr. 
Andrews to say they must remove her, if possible; 
—and the dark cretonne will be best; and the carpet 
will be lovely; and it can’t be anything infectious, 
Eva, can it ? ” 

Thus the selfish, anxious woman maundered on till 
bedtime. Mr. Chamberlain was busy with his accounts 
in his office, from which the fumes of tobacco issued 
whenever the door was opened. He seemed to bn in 
no hurry to lay aside his work. Ho had been asked 
his opinion about one of the papers, and had given it 
very decidedly, and not at all like a man of taste ; so 
that it was not likely he would be consulted again. 
He had been asked also what he thought about Lizzie 
Brownlow, and had delivered himself in very unsym- 
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pathising terms on that subject likewise. If she was 
ill, she must stay where she was—and so she might, 
for him. It was of no consequence. It would not 
signify much If she were not able to leave the house 
for a twelvemonth. There would be an end of all 
the worry and expense then. So Mr. Chft&berlain 
had spoken. 

Mrs. Chamberlain wondered he could be so heart¬ 
less and unfeeling, and resolved to take her own 
course in future without reference to him. She called 
at the Goshen next morning, and was relieved tojind 
that Lizzie had passed a good night, and seemed a 
little better. It was only a feverish cold, they 
thought. The worst of it was, Mr. Andrews had 
been, and had said they must be very careful of 
hor. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Chamberlain, “of course we 
all know that; care is always necessary; and you 
will be careful of her, won’t you, Mrs. Brownlow, 
and will do the best you can to get her well ? I shall 
have fires kept up at the Gorse, and will send my 
waggonette for her. It shuts up quite close, and she 
can have plenty of wraps. So that there will really 
be no risk. You must not be over-anxious about 
her, Mrs. Brownlow.” 

“Thank you!” said Mrs. Brownlow, bridling up 
at the idea of being told to take care of hor own 
child. “ Yes, Mrs. Chamberlain, I shall bo careful 
of her. I shall keep her to her own room as long as 
there is the slightest occasion for it, you may be 
sure ; and if she goes at all next week, it will be in 
the fly from the Coach and Horses. Mr. Brownlow 
will see to that. Good morning! ” 
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III.—THE HUMOURS OF SCOTTISH CHARACTER. 


A LTHOUGH so many hands have attempted to 
delineate it, the Scottish character is not very 
easily sounded; there is a subtlety and a variety in 
it which a few crayon strokes will by no means 
satisfy. This character is composite ; the Lowlander 
and the Highlander meet in the character ; the Dane 
and the Englishman may each recognise some fea¬ 
tures of themselves. The first thing which has usually 
impressed us is that the Scotchman is one who is 
always “ keeping up a terrible thinking ”—a kind of 
man engaged in a perpetual soliloquy, or rather col¬ 
loquy, with himself— 

( As I walked with myself I talked with myself, 

And myself replied to me.” 

We some time since were dining in Edinburgh at 
our table by ourselves, but in an opposite corner was 
a Scotchman dining also, and his mind seemed sorely 
exercised. Quite alone at his table, he was alto¬ 
gether oblivious of any company in the room, and at 
intervals of two or three moments came forth the 
ejaculation, “Aye,—aye, ave!” He pursued the 
pathway of silence, occupied with his steak, but as 
he stretched forth his fork for another potato it 
came forth again, “Aye, aye,—aye! ” And so through 
the whole of his dinner he renewed his expressive 
utterances from the flashes of silence. It seemed to 
ns very Scotch. 

Would it be possible to write the “ Cotter’s Satur¬ 


day Night” now? Even if Scotland had a Burns, 
would such a picturo he any longer true of tho social 
life of the country ? Is it true that, as Emerson 
says, merely “for everything given something is 
taken ; ” that while “ society has acquired new arts, 
it has lost its old instincts; ” that “ the civilised man 
has built a coach, but has lost the use of his feet; 
that he has a fine Geneva watch, but cannot tell tho 
hour by the sun ” ? Is this the entire story of civili¬ 
sation ? We can draw some very sweet pictures of 
the rural life in times not long since deceased, but 
there are, of course, other pictures. Was there not 
much more real enjoyment than is now known ? 
They had, it has been truly said, more leisure to bo 
merry than their descendants have. Looking into 
many homes, especially of the Highland tacksman 
and the Lowland farmer, it seems as if they had 
more innocent enjoyments. Even though spring and 
autumn were seasons of arduous labour, the other 
seasons of the year were periods of^ heart-stirring 
festivity. Sometimes the labours were light—tho 
winning , or raising peats and hay, ewe-milking, 
sheep-shearing, the dairy, the flocks, and the herds. 
Such occupations employed the jocund hours of 
summer, But no sour Puritanism presided over the 
home-born happiness of winter; the long winter 
evenings were crowned with fireside delights, and 
Alexander Waugh, who came from such a home, 
says, with scarcely any books of amusement, without 
any games of chance, without stimulating 
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and without ever seeing a newspaper, our simple 
ancestors managed to beguile their hours of leisure 
and relaxation cheerfully and innocently, and on the 
whole, quite as rationally, if not quite* so elegantly, 
as their more bustling and ambitious offspring. The 
state ofvjfculture and education must have been much 
higher In the old times, especially with the gentle¬ 
men tacksmen, or leaseholders, f>r. Macleod, in his 
book published twelve years, since, saya he knew 
one who was ninety years of age then. Fifty years 
since, in the Highlands, he was accosted by a pedes¬ 
trian with a knapsack on his t back, who addressed 
him in a language which was intended for Gaelic. 
The farmer, judging him to be a foreigner, replied 
in French, which met no response, the farmer’s 
French being probably as bad as the tourist’s Gaolic. 
The Highlander then tried Latin, which created a 
smile of surprise, and drew forth an immediate reply. 
This was interrupted by the remark that English 
would probably be more convenient for both parties. 
The tourist, who turned out to be an Oxford student, 
laughing heartily at the interview, gladly accepted 
the invitation of the tacksman to accompany him to 
his thatched house and share his hospitality. He 
was surprised on entering “ the room” to see a small 
library in the humble apartment. “Books here! 11 
he exclaimed, as he looked over the shelves. “ Addi¬ 
son, Johnson, Goldsmith,, Shakespeare—what! 
Homer too ? ” The farmer, with some pride, begged 
him to look at the Homer; it had been given as a 
prize when he was a student at the University. 

“As proud as a Scot” is an old proverb. It is 
Sir Walter who sketches the portrait in “Richie 
Moniplies” : “ ‘Now there goes Scotch Jockey with 
all his good and, bad about him,’ said Master Goorge. 
* That fellow shows, with great liveliness of colouring, 
how our Scotch pride and povorty make liars and brag¬ 
garts of us; and yet the knave, whose evory third word 
to an Englishman is a boastful lie, will, I warrant you, 
be a true and.tender friend and follower to his master, 
and. has, perhaps, parted with his mantle to him in 
the cold blast, although he himself walked in cuerpo , 
as the Don says. Strange that courage and fidelity 
—for I will warrant that the knave is stout—should 
have no better companion than this swaggering brag¬ 
gadocio humour.’ ” 

The Scot clings tenaciously, wander as he may, to 
the ties and associations of his youth. Sir Thomas 
Munroe was born in Glasgow; he became such a man 
that George Canning said of him that Europe never 
produced a more accomplished statesman, nor India, 
so fertile in heroes, a more skilful soldier. When 
the general, after his long absence in India, re¬ 
turned to Glasgow, he paid a visit to an old school¬ 
fellow who, while Munroe had pursued his work 
abroad, had followed his humbler calling of enlight¬ 
ening the world by making candles in the old street 
in which both he and the general were born. “Well, 
Mr. Harvie,” said Sir Thomas, as he entered the 
shop, “do you remember me?” Harvie gazed for 
some time at the tall, gaunt figure before him, striv¬ 
ing to recall his features. At last he said, “ Are ye 
Millie Munroe?” “I’m just Millie Munroe,” said 
the other; and then the two plunged into a long 
talk, in which all the differences of social rank and 
occupation were buried in the memories of “ auld 
lang syne.” The nickname “ Millie ” came from the 
fact that, in those early days, he was the hero of the 
school; he had a proficiency in “ milling,” and was 
the hero of a hundred fights, 


Not but that the Scot can be “ sly and sleekit” on 
occasion. We remember to have read an awkward 
illustration of this. A well-known and very able 
practitioner, but not less remarkable for a captious 
and troublesome temper, sought admission into the 
Medical Club of Glasgow. By the laws of the club 
one black ball was sufficient for exclusion; the 
gentleman who had proposed his professional bro¬ 
ther fearing, perhaps, that the fervour of his elo¬ 
quence might permit this anti-social element to slip 
in, and thereby injure the harmony of the fraternity, 
resolved to sacrifice friendship at the shrine of duty, 
and, as the ballot-box came round, he slipped in a 
black ball. But what was the surprise of all pre¬ 
sent when, on opening the repository of the silent 
voioes of the club, it was found they were all of the 
same colour, and all black / 

There are singular contradictions in the Scottish 
character; hardness and tenderness soem to meet 
and mingle in equal proportions, the sarcastic and 
the reverential perpetually striving for mastery; 
how they rojoice if they are able to espy something 
in a train or chain of reasoning through which they 
can pierce!—and, on the other hand, they become 
most delightfully unreasonable, and bow themselves 
down before some single and solitary touch of truly 
affectionate eloquence; thoy are unable to resist it, 
and they havo no desire to attempt to do so. Specu¬ 
lative hard-licadedness unites in the national cha¬ 
racter with a sublime and lofty enthusiasm concern¬ 
ing things altogether remote and intangible. 

The logical and tho poetical thus wonderfully mingle 
in the national character. They have carried logic 
into their theology as persistently even as Rome 
herself. Andrew Hunter was a member of the 
United Presbyterian Greyfriars congregation. He 
dared to permit himself to be employed to erect the 
Episcopal Meeting House of St. Androw’s, Glasgow, 
and from an old church minute-book we have tho 
following minute : “ 26th April, 1750. Tho Session, 
understanding by the Moderator and some members 
of the Session that they had conversed privately with 
Andrew Hunter, mason, a member of this congrega¬ 
tion, who had engaged to build the Episcopal Meet¬ 
ing House in this place, and have beon at great pains 
in convincing him of the great sin and scandal of 
such a practice, and the Session, understanding that 
notwithstanding thereof he has actually begun the 
work, they therefore appoint him to be cited to the 
Session at their meeting on Thursday after sermon; ” 
but the unfortunate buildor prosecuted his work, so 
he was forthwith excommunicated and “ denied all 
church benefit.” The church rose in about twelve 
months. Then went abroad a saying that Alexander 
Beelzebub was the master mason of the new English 
chapel; and that Andrew Hunter got Satanic help 
in his Babylonish work. 

The Anderston Relief Church of Glasgow arose 
from one of the most eminent, successful, and notable 
manufacturers of that city declining to stand church 
censure. He and his wife one Sabbath were proceed¬ 
ing to their own place of worship in Duke Street; a 
heavy shower of rain came on, and they turned aside 
into the iron church of the Establishment. For this 
grievous offence they were both ordered to stand a 
sessional rebuke; he would not submit to it, and the 
establishment of the Anderston Belief Church "was 
the result. The pulpit of the new building was well 
supplied; and the services, although conducted by 
clergymen of the same OJjderj were described as 
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** grand sermons, but out of a foul dish.” Sectarian 
feeling ran very highland even the young under- 
Bfcood the party animosities. 

The humours of the Scottish character abound 
in thousands of illustrations, “Jeame,” said a 
staunch old Oameronian to his daughter, “Jeanie, 
my lass, it’s a very solemn thing to be married.” 
“I ken that weel,” said the sensible lassie ; “but it 
is a great deal solemner not to be.” And most of 
our readers will remember the prayer of Preacher 
Geordie for the magistracy of Lochmaben; it was 
once far-famed : “Lord, we pray Thee to remember 
the magistracy of Lochmaben, such as they are! ” 
The old life of Scotland tended to elicit and give 
effect to many singular varieties of character. 

A grim, and yet a droll aspect, to our modern 
notions have the following advertisements. They 
certainly indicate that there was a time when far 
more attention was paid to the adornment of the 
dead. It was a mournful and lugubrious occupation, 
but those who pursued it carried on a very profitable 
tirade, and this continued, until the beginning of the 
present century, to bo so fruitful a branch of industry, 
and the materials used for the dressing of corpses 
were considered so important, that Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment were passed in favour of woollen or linen, as 
one branch or other of the manufactures appeared to 
need encouragement. The following advertisements 
liavo a very cheerful and pleasant ring. First, hero 
is one from Glasgow in 1747 : “ James Hodge, who 
lives in the first close above the Cross, on the west 
side of the High Street, continues to sell burying 
crapes, ready made ; and his wife’s niece, who lives 
with him, dresses doad corpses at as cheap a rate as 
was formerly dono by her aunt, having been edu¬ 
cated by hor and perfected at Edinburgh, from 
whence she has lately arrived, and has brought with 
hor the newest and latest fashions ” ! 

Here is another advertisement in 1789: “Miss 
Christy Dunlop, Leopard Close, High Street, dresses 
the dead, as usual, in tho most fashionable manner.” 
Again, in 1799: “Miss Christian Brown, at her 
shop, west sido of Hutcheson Street, carries on tlio 
business of making dead flannels and getting up 
burial crapos, otc. She also carries on the mantua- 
making at her house in Duncan Close, High Street, 
where a mangle is kept as formerly.” 

Very strange are some of the traits of Scottish 
character. wo ought, did our space permit, to 
devote a chapter to the humours of the medical pro¬ 
fession. It is related by an eminont physician that 
a wealthy citizen, who had the misfortune to roquiro 
his visits, was in the custom of having tho gold 
always ready in his hand to electrify the doctor when 
he felt his pulse. One day it happened, on the doctor’s 
making his stated call, that the servant informed 
him, “All is over!” “Over?” re-echoed the 
doctor, as the remembrance of the accustomed fee 
flashod on his mind. “ Impossible ! ho cannot be dead 
yet; no, no ; let me see him—some trance or heavy 
sleep, perhaps.” The doctor was introduced into the 
sable apartment; he took the hand of the pale corpse, 
applied to that artery which once ebbed with life, gave 
a sorrowful shake of his head, while, with a trifling 
legerdemain , he relieved from the grasp of death two 
guineas , which, in truth, had been destined for 
him. “Ay, ay, good folks, ” said the doctor, “he 
is dead; there’s a destiny in 4Q things,” and, full of 
shrewd sagacity, turned upon his heel. 

Among the national nharacteriaticsof Scotland was 


that festive meeting of thrifty fingers, called the, 

“ Rocking.” Burns celebrates it:— 

4<lt Qn fasten E’en we had a rocking, 

To*ca' the crack and weave our stocking ,*• 

And there was muckle fun and joking,*^ 

Ye need na doubt; 

At length we had a hearty yoking 
^ At bang about.” 

It was in fact the most popular evening pastime 
during the winter. It combined, in tho thrift and 
enjoyment, the spinning-wheel and the needlo, the 
song and the dance. The Scottish peasantry were* 
wont to take great pride in a stock of home-made 
linen ; and the family was poor indeed where the 
gudewife was without an enviable portion of such 
goods in contemplation of her own household neces¬ 
sities, and of her bairns’ marriage providing. How 
true it is that such feelings of decent pride have 
their moral advantages. Is it not true that the thrift, 
the cleanliness, and independent spirit, proved by 
the possession of such articles, are at least akin to 
virtue ? Some pieces were kept with singular care, 
such as either of a particular toxture or,,as being tho 
manufacture of a beloved mother. But," above all, 
there is one called “ the weel-hained web ”—that was 
the dead linen, reservod for winding-sheefs. That 
was consecrated, and there were usually soveral 
ready-made robes of the same stuff to dress the body 
ere the blood was cold, “for,” said a gudewife, 

“ thero’s a number of us yet to bury; ” and many a 
necessary and comfort of life would bo denied ere 
the property of the dead could be violated. And 
“tho weel-hained wob,” tho robe of‘death, was not 
carelessly shown ; none but friends know anything 
about this attire, and thoir exhibition and history 
are only confided to favourites, or at a time when 
hearts are interchanging their secret thoughts. On 
such occasions you would observo tho eyo tilled with 
tears, started by mournful recollections or anticipa¬ 
tions, and all conversation conducted in whispers, as 
if a droad being wero present and hallowing tho 
elements before them. But “ the weel-hainod web ” 
was not the work of the Mocking; that was altogether 
too blythe an occasion for such associations and 
thoughts; that was the hour of tho spinning-wheel. 
As Robert Nicholl says and sings with true nation¬ 
ality— 

“ The spinnin’-wheel! the .spiiiniu’-wheel ! the very name is 
dear ; 

It minds me o’ the winter uielits, the blithest o’ the year ; 

O’ cozie hours in hamely ha’s, while frozen was tho wiol 

In ilka hum, while lasses sang by Scotland’s spinnin’-wheel. 

The auld wife by the ingle sits, an’ draws her eannie thread ; 

It bauds her baith in milk an’ meal, an* a’ thing she can need ; 

An’ glcesoiuo scenes o’ early days upon her spirits steal, 

Brought back to warm her withered heart by Scotland s spin- 
niiT-wheel !” 

The capacious kitchen, or more frequently the barn, 
was well swept, and the best china was brought out 
for the occasion, and the tables were loaded with 
buttered toast, sweet-cakes, cheese, ham, honey, 
jelly; tho board ever replenished as the dainties die- . 
appeared. A Scottish Rocking was a merry time— 
a time of flirting and wooing, while the auld wives 
spun, and the grey-headed gude men laughed and 
cracked over crops and markets and news and did 
tales. 
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Some of Robert Nicholl’e verses are very finely 
descriptive in their humoursome individuality: “ The 
Auld Beggis-man,” “The Bailie,” “The Provost,” 

<< Fiddler Johnie,” “ Bonnie Bessie Lee,” “ Minister 
Tam,” “The Dominie.” The following of “My 
Grandfather ” is very Scottish:— 

u Ance proud eneuch was I to sit 
Beside thee in the muirland kirk, 

A ruling elder—ane o’ weight, 

Nae wonder though your oe did smirk : 

And braw eneuch was I to find 
My head the preacher’s hand upoD, 

While by the kirkyard still he cracked 
Of holy things with Elder John I 

Thy daily fireside worship dwells 
Within this inmost soul of mine ; 

Thy earnest prayer—sae prophot-like— 

For a’ on earth I wadna’ tyne. 

And you and grannie sang the psalms 
. In holy rapt sincerity 

My grannie ! dinna greet, auld man— 

She’s looking down on you and me. 

• But mail- than a’ frao beuks so auld— 

Frae mony treasured earnest page, 

Thou traced for me tho march of Truth, 

The path o’ Right frae age to age : 

A peasant auld, and puir, and deaf, 

Bequeathed this legacy to me, 

I was his bairn—ho filled my soul 
With love for liberty !” 

But very varied and dissimilar are the illustrations 
of Scottish character. 

The following is on both sides thoroughly Scotch. 

Robin Carrick was one of the earliest bankers of 
Glasgow; he came to Glasgow a poor boy ; lie be¬ 
came the chief and leading partner of the old Ship 
Bank; he lived and he died a grim, penurious old 
bachelor, and left not a penny to any benevolent 
institution in the city in which all his wealth had 
been accumulated; out, on one occasion, tho old 
miser was waited on by a respectable deputation of 
three fellow-citizens, for a subscription to the Royal 
Infirmary, then in its infancy; he was requested to 
head the subscription, and, to their mortification and 
surprise, he would only put down his name for two 
guineas; and when they earnestly besought him to 
increase his miserable pittance, he talked even of 
drawing it back. He told them he could not really 
even afford that sum, bowed them out of the room, 
encased with hoards of money, represented by bills 
and other documents. 

The deputation then proceeded to Mr. MTlquham, 
one of the great early manufacturers of Glasgow, to 
ask his help. He looked down the list of subscribers, 
but exclaimed, “Bless me, what’s this? Banker 
Carrick only two guineas /” They told the manufac¬ 
turer that the banker had said he really could not 
afford any more. “ What’s that you say ? Jamie ” 
—to^ his faithful cash-keeper and confidant, James 
Davidson—“ Jamie, bring me the bank-book, and a 
cheque, and the ink-bottle, and a pen,” and he wrote 
a cheque on the Ship Bank for £10,000. Some 
reports give a much larger sum; no matter, it was 
lafge. “ Now; Jamie, run down as fast as your legs 
will carry you to the bank, and bring that money to 
me.” 

The cheque presented. Old Robin stared. 


“ Go back,” said he, “ there’s some mistake.” And 
presently he came running into M'Hquham’s count¬ 
ing-house in a high state of fever. “What’s wrong 
wr ye the day?” said the banker. “Nothing in 
the least degree wrong. I only suspect there’s 
surely something very far wrong with yourself 
and the bank; for my friends, these douce gentle¬ 
men sitting there yonder, have assured me that, 
in your own premises, and out of your own mouth, 
you declared you could only afford them scrimp two 
guineas for the purpose; and, if that is the case, I 
think it is high time I remove some of my deposits 
out of your hands.” 

With some reluctance Robin had to put down his 
name for fifty guineas before Mr. MTlquham would 
cancel his cheque for £10,000. The deputation went 
away, scarce less amazed than they were delighted. 
But with the following anocdote, which strikes a far 
higher key, we must close our selections, which, of 
every order, might soon expand into volumes. 

Colonel Stewart, in his work on the present state of 
the Highlanders in Scotland, tells a story very honour 1 
able to tho Highland character. In the year 1795 there 
had been some disturbance in a Highland regiment, 
the BreadalbaneFencibles; but the soldiers were made 
sensible of their misconduct, and of the necessity of 
consequent punishment; whereupon four men volun¬ 
tarily offered themselves to stand trial and suffer the 
sentence of the law as an atonement for the whole. 
These men were accordingly marched to Edinburgh 
Castle for trial. On the march, one of the men stated to 
the officer commanding the party, Major Colin Camp¬ 
bell, that he had left business, of the utmost importance 
to a friend in Glasgow, uncompleted, which ho wished 
to transact before his death; that, as to himsolf, he 
was fully prepared to meet his fate, but with regard 
to his friend, lie could not die in peace until the 
business was settled, and that, if the officer would 
suffer him to return to Glasgow for a few hours, he 
would join him beforo he reached Edinburgh, and 
march as a prisoner with the party. The soldier 
added, “ You nave known me since I was a child ; you 
know my country and kindred, and you may believe 
I shall never bring you to any blame by a breach of 
the promise I now mako to be with you in full time 
to be delivered up in the Castle.” This was a start¬ 
ling proposal to make to the officer; but liis confi¬ 
dence was such that he complied with the promise of 
the prisoner, who returned to Glasgow at night, 
settled his business, and loft the town before day¬ 
light to redeem his pledge. He was under the 
necessity of taking a long circuit to avoid being seen 
and apprehended as a deserter and sent back to 
Glasgow. In consequence of this caution, there was 
no appearance of him at the appointed hour. The per- 
lexity of the officer when he reached the neighbour- 
ood of Edinburgh may be easily imagined. He 
moved forward slowly indeed, but no soldier ap¬ 
peared ; and unable to delay any longer, he marched 
up to the Castle, and as he was delivering over the 
prisoners—but before any report was given in—Mac- 
marbin, the absent soldier, rushed in among his 
fellow-prisoners, all pale with anxiety and fatigue, 
and breathless with apprehension of the consequences 
in which his delay might have involved his bene¬ 
factor. The whole four were tried, and condemned 
to he shot; but it was deteinnined that only one 
should suffer, and they were ordered to draw lots. It 
is some relief to know that tii* fet&l lot we* npt 
drawn by the faithful soldier, ^ 
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R OWLANDSON shares the dubious sobriquet of 
“ Caricaturist ” with a following of whimsical 
artists and amateurs, his friends and contemporaries. 
Among these must bo included the names of such 
eccentric practitioners as Gillray, Bunbury, Ram- 
berg, Woodward, Wigstead, Collings, Nixon, Now- 
ton, Kingsbury, Boyne, Dighton, Isaac Cruikshank, 
his son George, and others of varying repute. The 
leaders of this coterie are, however, little flattered 
by the designation, for, in truth, their best works 
rise above the merely comical. This is more parti¬ 
cularly the case as regards J"ames Gillray, the most 
pungent graphic satirist of any period; Bunbury, the 
gifted fashionable amateur, who may be said to have 
steered his artistic course between sterling character 
and caricature; and Thomas Rowlandson, the sub¬ 
ject of this paper.* 

The term “Caricature” is always opon to objection, 
since, to the majority, it conveys the idea of distorted 
drawing, extravagant situations, and licence exceed¬ 
ing the limits of good taste. Rowlandson was a true 
artist,and not a mere caricaturist. Although the artist 
is most generally recognised in his more hackneyed 
aspect as the originator of countless drolleries, it 
is also known that, in the practice of serious art, he 
has produced water-colour drawings as numerous, 
from studies made on the Continent and in different 
parts of England and Wales, in the picturesque 
days before the march of utilitarianism had swept 
away much that was quaint and irreplaceable. These 


* for the illustrations in this article we are indebted to the publishers 
of the following work : “ Bowlandson the Caricaturist. A Selection from 
his Works; with Anecdotal Descriptions of his famous Caricatures, and 
a Sketch of his Life, Times, &A Contemporaries.” With 400 illustra¬ 
tions, By Joseph Grego, authdrxjf “James Gillray the Caricaturist; his 
Life. Works, and Times.’ 4 Chatto and Wfndus, Piccadilly, W. Two 
vols, demy 4to. 822 pp, ' oaM - 


sketches, without losing the peculiar individualities 
of the painter, are highly appreciated for their fidelity 
to nature, the mastery of composition, delicacy and 
fluency of execution, and the subdued harmony of 
the colouring. 

Next to his social and political “ skits,” Rowland¬ 
son is familiarly known to the hook-buying section 
of the public as the illustrator of popular fictions, to 
which his inventive faculties, and his grotesque 
method of their expression, have added fresh attrac¬ 
tions. The works of Goldsmith, Peter Pindar, 
Sterne, Fielding, Smollett, Engelbach, and other less- 
known writers, have derived increased favour from 
this assistance. Perhaj>s the strongest attitude 
assumed by our artist in the popular esteem is as the 
originator of the successions of ingenious designs 
which constitute “ The Comforts of Bath/’ “The 
Miseries of Human Life,” “The Tours of Doctor 
Syntax” -(in search of the Picturesque, of Consolation, 
and of a Wife), the remarkable series entitled “ The 
English Dance of Death,” “ The Dance of Life,” and 
similar suites, which were devised by Rowlandson, 
while Combe contributed the metrical accompani¬ 
ments ; works published under the auspices of the 
enterprising Rudolph Ackermann at his famed 
“ Repository of Arts ” in the Strand. 

From an extended review of Rowlandson, hte 
works, times, and contemporaries, prepared by 
Joseph Grego, it appears that the designer may bo 
accepted as a somewhat typical representative of lire 
generation he has illustrated. It is well known that 
his more ambitious productions have excited the 
admiration of adepts. The successive presidents of 
the Royal Academy, Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir v 
. Benjamin West, held but one opinion upon his gifts 
as a draughtsman, which they considered were sufft- 
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ciently distinguished to qualify their possessor for a 
position beside the best masters, ancient dr modern, 
m the legitimate fields of art. It will be seen that, 
in spite of his genius and the progress he had made 


is related that “he drew humorops crowds of his 
master and many of his scholars before he was ten 
years old. The margins of his school-books were 
covered with these his handiworks/’ 



THE BETTINH-rObT. 


towards the culture of his talents, Rowlandson, like 
a precocious child spoiled by injudicious applause, 
wilfully threw away the prizes of life, reputation, 
and competence, to indulge his penchant for the 
delineation of the ludicrous, to win the plaudits of 
the frivolous and unreflecting, cherishing this cheap 
celebrity above the possible verdict of posterity, and 
those more substantial rewards alone attained by 
steady application. 

Before referring to the illustrations given in this 
paper, selected by permission from Mr. Grego’s work, 
we must briefly recapitulate tho career of the carica¬ 
turist. 

Thomas Rowlandson was born in the Old Jewry, 
July, 1750, just a year before his compeer Gillray. 
His family belonged to tho prosperous middle-class ; 
his father at one tinio seems to have been a City 
merchant with good prospects, and tlio future artist 
was sent to the academy of Dr. Barrow, in Soho 
Square, a school celebrated in its day. Among his 
schoolfellows must be mentioned Richard Burke, son 
of the statesman and philosopher, Edmund Burke; 
J. G. Holman, who later acquired reputation as a 
dramatist and actor; John Bannister, intended for 
the fine arts, but whose great talents as a comedian 
subsequently made him famous; and Angelo the 
younger, afterwards fencing-master to the royal 
family, but more deservedly known as a lively anec- 
dotist, whose “Memoirs 5 * and “ Pic-nic ” are still 
attractive reading. Rowlandson, Bannister, and 
Angelo formed a congenial trio, tolerably ripe for 
mischief, sharing the same tastes, and all delighting 
in an early aptitude for the graphic arts. The cari¬ 
caturist could sketch before he learned to write. It 


Rowlandson’s gonius was of the rapid order, his 
owers wore advanced before the average of students 
ave sounded their inclinations. Ilis expectations of 
assistance from the paternal purse were rather 
clouded from the results of certain ill-advised specu¬ 
lations, “ experimenting upon various branches of 
manufacture,” attempted upon a scale too extensive 
for tho means at his disposal, and thence tho elder 
Rowlandson failed to realise tho fortune his sanguine 
temperament had led him to anticipate. 

“ Roley ” was removed to the schools of the Royal 
Academy, where he made remarkable progress, not¬ 
withstanding the waggish impulses of his disposition. 
His studies, executed under the best possible train¬ 
ing, were esteomod by tho professors equal to those 
of Mortimer, long regarded as a paragon. Among 
his comrades at Somerset House were “ Honest 
Jack” Bannister and John Thomas Smith, the anti¬ 
quarian and topographical draughtsman, author of 
“ The Life of Nollekens,” “ The Antiquities of West¬ 
minster,” etc., who for many years held the appoint¬ 
ment of Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum. 

These “ prankish youths ” were established favour¬ 
ites with masters and students alike, although their 
sprightly vivacity sometimes taxed the temper of 
Michael Moser, the keeper, and disturbed the equa¬ 
nimity of poor Richard Wilson, our first great English 
landscape painter, who had settled down as librarian 
when fortune was adverse, while his pictures/'to tho 
of his contemporaries), were barely appre- 
L Rowlandson amused jhimself by making 
strongly-characterised portraits of his preceptors. 

At the age of sixteen our artist'enjoyed the ad- 
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Vantage—somewhat rare in his generation—of con- After completing his studies at the Academy, 
tinuing his academic course in Paris, where the Rowlandson established himself in the then foshion- 
opportunities for study were admirable. He was able Soho district as a portrait painter, and for five 
sent thither, about 1771, to reside with the widow of successive years secured the admission of his pictured, 
his uncle and godfather, Thomas Rowlandson; his in the serious practice of his profession, to the Royal 
aunt, nio Mademoiselle Chattelier, with whom Roley Academy exhibitions, where his canvases figured on 
was a special favourite, seems to have indulged her the walls in company with the contributions of 
protegt somewhat injudiciously. Reynolds, Gainsborough, Hoppner, Romney, and 

Paris, towards the close of Louis the Fifteenth’s the foremost celebrities, 
reign, was a very Capua for students, but for a It was in 1784 that Rowlandson, as it were, 
season young Roley seems to have persovered crodit- enlisted himself in the ranks of eccentric art, making 
ably, devoting himself to hard work, improving his his mark at the Academy Exhibition by the appear- 
knowledge, and laying the foundation for future ex- ance of the marvellous drawings of “ Vauxhall 
cellence. A “ pretty fortune,” inherited from his Gardens,” “The Serpentine River,” and “An 
aunt at a period when it would have been better Italian Family,” works sufficiently well known, like 
deferred, transmogrified the artist into a man of many of their successors in the same walk, from the 
fashion plunged in all the flippancy of the epoch. In engravings produced under the auspices of the 
this character he precociously mixed with the most designer. In fact, as in the case of Hogarth, it 
extravagant members of “ the gilded youth” of his appears that the artist rather relied on the request 
day. The allurements of the gambling-tablo, the for impressions of his plates than upon commissions 
bane of the eighteenth century, quickly strippod the for original pictures. 

votary “of fickle favours;” his dangerous acquisi- Rowlandson’s notoriety as a master of the gro- 
tions, amounting to several thousand pounds, were tosque branch, whose conceptions wore rich in cha- 
soon dissipated. Being consistently a man of unim- raeter, was augmented in 1786 by the contribution 
pcachablo integrity in all business relations, ho relied of the following subjects to the Royal Academy :— 
upon his professional emoluments to repair his “ A French Family,” “ Opera House Gallery,” “ A 
finances. At once resorting to the exercise of his Coifeo-house,” “An English Review” and “A 
vocation, which ho had novor wholly abandoned, lie French Roview.” Tlio two latter compositions—which 
travelled through Franco, the Netherlands, and Ger- in all probability have never been published—are of 
many, one of numerous extended foreign tours which important size, and filled with animated incidents, 
lie enjoyed in the company of Mitchell, the banker, Thoy were secured by George the Fourth, and are 
his firm friend through life, who accumulated a col- still in Windsor Castle. Hor gracious Majesty the 
lection of his best Continental subjects. The artist Queen was pleased to exhibit thoih among the draw- 
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also revisited Paris, where we hear of him in com- ings of the early English school from the royal col- 
* pany with Angelo* Westmacott, and Chasemore, The lection, lent to the Commissioners for the International 
pictorial records of this portion of his career are re- Exhibition of 1862, which materially enhanced the 
plate with interest, * reputation of native art in this oountry. 
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Rowlandson's inventive faculties and skill were 
representedon the walls of the Academy in 1787 by 
four compositions, “ The Huntsman Bising ,’ } “ Grog 
on Board a Ship,” “ French Barracks,” and “ Coun- 
trymen and Sharpers; ” the portrait of the caricaturist, 
with that of Snerwin the engraver, figuring in the 
last-named production. Nearly a century later, 
1878, two kindred subjects appeared on the walls of 
the Grosvenor Gallery, “ A Faro Table at Devonshire 
House,” and “ A Gambling Table,” also by the hand 
of Bowlandson. These spirited drawings attracted 
much attention. 

For half a century the caricaturist had noted the 
“ signs of the times,” working away busily, without 
intermission, through varying fortunes, rejoicing in 
the possession of many steadfast friends, congenial 
spirits and lovers of the same pursuits; mixing with 
the sociable celebrities of his era; originating count¬ 
less designs from his own prolific resources; jour¬ 
neying over England and Wales, and depicting the 
sylvan beauties of his favoured land, besides making 
occasional excursions farther afield, to the Continent, 
familiar to him in his youth. He also gave the as¬ 
sistance of his masterly etching-point to carry out the 
suggestions of his less experienced associates, lending 
to the sketches of Wigstead, Bunbury, Woodward, 
Nixon,and others, the advantage of his own proficiency 
in the art. 

While “ shooting folly on the wing,” and noting 
down the ephemeral excitements of the hour, evolv¬ 
ing political cartoons and social satires, our artist 
found opportunities to produce a vast number of 
drawings characterised by sterling merit. The request 
for these works, long suffered to pass unnoticed, has 
revived of late: it is recognised that these justify 
Rowlandson’s reputation, and are likely to become 
of permanent value, as illustrating the progress of 
the English school of water-colour painting. 

. The caricaturist, in spite of his Continental train¬ 
ing, like his companions Bunbury and Gillray, was 
given to turn the more extravagant features of “ La 
Grande Nation ” into good-humoured ridicule. The 
influences of the great French Revolution may be 
traced in his satires, together with the rise, progress, 
and downfall of the “ Phoenix of History,” Napoleon 
the First. 

The horror with which “ Boney ” was regarded by 
the pood people on this side of the Channel was in¬ 
tensified by the tragic terrors, or the irresistible 
burlesque, with which the caricaturist alternately 
surrounded the ambition of the conqueror who laid 
the Continent at his feet, and converted the face of 
Europe into a field of slaughter. Rowlandson, and 
the fate George Cruikshank, waged constant war 
aga&st the mighty Corsican, step by step, with hearty 
Will if with puny weapons, keeping up the animosity 
against the traditional enemy, while now and again 
their paper pellets proved palpable hits. In the 
latter years of the designer’s life he was engaged 
upon the illustrations already mentioned, supplying 
his consistent and liberal employer, the respected 
proprietor of the “ Repository of Arts,” with mate¬ 
rials for publications which assumed the form of 
serials, 

Rowlandson died in 1827, aged 71, at his lodgings 
in the Adelphi, after two years’ suffering; his remains 
were followed to the grave by the friends of his 
youth, John Bannister and Henry Angelo, and his 
constant patron Rudolph Ackermann. 

The famous “ Westminster Election,” when the 


Hoh; Charles James Fox, Lord Hood, and Sir Cecil 
Wray were the candidates, afforded Rowlandson an 
opportunity for the display of his abilities as a 
political satirist, and it must be conceded that the 
occasion was turned to fruitful account. The minis*' 
terial manoeuvres, the tactics of the “Opposition,” 
the rival candidates, the incidents of the most ener¬ 
getic canvass on record, the humours of the eleotors 
and the mob, the polling, the discomfiture of Pitt’s 
nominee, and the subsequent “scrutiny,” were so 
many suggestions for squibs and parodies, which 
made their appearance daily. 

The history of this memorable contest is suffi¬ 
ciently familiar, and, beyond the elucidation of the 
subject chosen as an example of the caricaturist’s 
qualifications in this branch, we need not dwell upon 
the circumstances of the election. 

Sir Cecil Wray, it will be remembered, came into 
Parliament under the auspices of the Whig chief; 
after the resignation of the “ Coalition ministry ”— 
with the consequent accession of Pitt to power—on 
the “dissolution” and “appeal to the country” 
which followed, Wray was put forward to represent 
the second Tory candidate; some years later he again 
appeared among the Whig following. “ The Knight 
of the Back-stairs,” as he was christened, was the 
only unpopular candidate; throughout the election, 
Wray was reproached with his apostasy, and finally 
dismissed to oblivion as a “ public deserter.” Lord 
Hood, also put forward to represent the Court in¬ 
terest, escaped fairly well, being alternately hailed 
as “ Themistocles,” and reminded of carrying “Two 
faces under a Hood.” 

When the “Catch” (reproduced on page 233) 
was figuratively set forth by the artist, who had 
impartially ridiculed the weak points of both sides, 
the triumph of “The Champion of the People” 
was assured. Wray was personally of no political 
weight, a mere puppet, but his defeat was regarded 
as a heavy blow dealt against the influence of 
Pitt, his protector, and hence the possible future of 
the “ Opposition ” was suggested in the conjunction 
of Fox and North. The “catch” is executed by 
these statesmen in feminine travesty; the beautiful 
Duchess of Devonshire, who had proved, throughout 
the contest, the most conspicuous and successful 
canvasser in the Whig cause, completes the trio. 
Her “ political Grace ” displays a fox’s brush and 
“favour ” in her hat; she is pointing to a headstone, 
symbolising the fate of the “ rejected one ” :— 

“ Look, neighbours, look ! 

Here lies poor Cecil Wray.” 

Fox is repeating:— 

“ Dead and turned to clay.” 

Lord North is inquiring :— 

“What! Old Cecil Wray?” 

The sharp outline of Edmund Burke is seen 
through the open door. The satire is strengthened 
by the allusions shown in the pictures on the 
wall of the chamber. A committee of foxes ex¬ 
press their wonderment over “The Fox who has 
lost his tail;” there is the “Fox and Crow,” with 
shy Reynard fondly regarding the cheese held in the 
beak of the bird, besides “ The Fox and the Grapes ” 
and “ The Fox and Goose.” 

♦ Thn caricaturist was an^enthnsiaat for all “old 
English Sports.’! and Jus etch|ng-needle was neve? 
nj&ife ootojgeiiiaUy emplovsdi^ pfiie representation 
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were' considered in his day. Horse-racing, fox¬ 
hunting, fencing matches, foot sports, cricket, bowls, 
etc,, were in high favour, as were more barbarous 
exhibitions provocative of cruel instincts, now happily 
excluded from the “ round of amusements.” To those 
banished brutalities, prize-fights, dog-fights, and 
other reminiscences of a loutish past, Kowlandson, in 
company with the *' 1 best people, of his generation, 
was nowise loth to direct his steps, or to lend the 
force of his skill for the portrayal of the scenes under 
their most exciting phases. 

All the lively incidents of the racecourse acquire 
fresh spirit from his hand, and it is not possible to give 


have selected for reproduction the second plate of 
this series, constituting a felicitous gTaphio com¬ 
mentary to the pleasant rhymes which fett from the 
flowing pen of Christopher Anstey, in a succession 
of poetical epistles, and have secured a fitting repu¬ 
tation under the title of the 41 New Bath Guide.** 
Anstey has hit off the characters who wove 
given to disport themselves in the music-room of the 
Building erected to the memory of the eccentric BOfttt 
Nash, then king of the 44 pump-room.” A typical 
amateur of the period is chosen in the person of 
“ Jack Dilettante,” a butterfly critic, whose vagaries 
are in keeping with his cognomen :— 
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an impression of his diversified talents without a 
reference to his mastery over subjects of the 44 spoit- 
ing” order. 

The Betting-Post (p. 234) is one of a series in which 
due advantage is taken of the humours of the subject 
The equestrian wearing a star on the breast of his 
coat, and extending the butt of his whip to ratify a 
wager, is understood to be intended for the then 
Prince of Wales; and the corpulent veteran with a 
crutch in his left hand, and his gouty limb swathed 
in flannel, mounted on a cob suitable for his figure, is 
Colonel Dennis O’Kelly, a notorious turfite of those 
days. 

Kowlandson issued a k series of twelve plates iu 
17*9S, humorously epitomising the 44 Comforts of 
Bath/ 1 and enlarging upon all the droll aspects 
presented by that fashionable sanitarium as wit- 
kmml in the palmy days of its popularity. We 


44 But Jack Dilettante despises the play’is— 

To concerts and musical pai ties repairs, 

With benefit tickets his po( kets he fills, ^ 

Like a mountebank doctor distributes his bills ; 

Aud thus his importance and interest shows. 

By confernng his favours wherever he goes. 

He has taste, without doubt, and a delicate ear, 

No vile oratorios ever could bear ; 

But talks of the opras and his signora, 

Ones i Bravo, bcnissiino, bravo^ cncora / * 

And oft is so kmd as to thrust m a note 
While old Lady Cuckow is straining her throat, 

Or little Miss Wren, who's an excellent singer; 

Then he points to the notes with a ring on his finger , 
And shows her the crotchet, the quaver, and bar, 

All the time that she warbles and plays the guitar; 
Yet I think, though she’s at IHSputn morning till non**, 
The queer little thingumbobnever in tuna/’ 
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The original sketch of the subject entitled “ Bene-1 
volence ,) is now in the collection of drawings 
bequeathed to the Museum of Science and Art, South 
Kensington, by the Rev. A. Dyce. There are numerous 
capital examples of Rowlandson’s handiwork in the 
gift of this well-known patron of the arts, but, until 
the new rooms are completed, the limited space at the 
disposal of Mr. R. F. Sketchley, the curator of the 
Dyce and Forster bequests, precludes the exhibition 
of the largest portion of these works. Visitors to the 
galleries at South Kensington must be familiar with 
the following subjects, now in the “ Collection of 
Water-colour Drawings of the English School — 

“ The Parish Vestry ’’ (dated 1784). Bequoathed by 
William Smith, Esq. 

“ Brook Green Fair ” (aoout 1800). Bequeathed by 
William Smith, Esq. 

“ The Elephant and Castle Inn, Newington.” The 
gift of G. W. Atkinson, Esq. 


“The Department of Prints and Drawings” of 
the British Museum possesses a choice selection of 
original drawings by the caricaturist, which includes 
several excellent figure and landscape subjects, and a 
highly interesting portrait of George Morland, drawn 
by Rowlandson (who was on terms of intimacy with 
the painter), about 1787, at the period when Morland 
was living in considerable style at a handsome new 
house, tbo corner of Warren’s Place, Hampstead. 
The national collection is also tolerably supplied with 
impressions of plates etched by the caricaturist, or 
executed after him by various engravers. 

A methodical chronological summary of Rowland¬ 
son’s engraved plates, and including his contributions 
to book illustration, has been prepared by the editor 
of the Life and Works of the caricaturist, and this 
is found to include several thousand items, but it is 
obviously impossible to trace all the productions of 
this fertile artist. 
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T HE villages, as a rule, are either entirely Chris¬ 
tian or entirely Mussulman, the latter being in a 
great minority. Their language and character differ 
considerably, but as the Mussulmans are not at all 
anatical, they seem to live peaceably together. 

Both are equally hospitable, simple, and good- 
humoured, but the Mussulmans, having been so long 
the dominant race, have a breeding and courtesy of 
which the Christians know nothing, a greater respect 
for truth, and pluck and self-respect, which the others 
are deficient in. Thus, whatever may have been 
their conduct to thoir Christian neighbours, the 
Mussulmans certainly show very favourably by com¬ 
parison with them to Europeans. Their courtesy is 
shown by the restraint they put on their curiosity at 
the traveller’s effects and dress, and by their retiring 
the moment he sits down to his meal, while in a 
Christian village a crowd fills the room, touching 
everything, and requiring to be forcibly ojectod when 
any privacy is wanted. Besides this, the manly 
bearing of the men, the good looks of the women, 
and the greater cleanliness of their persons and 
clothes, tell in favour of the Mussulman. The men 
wear white clothes and a white handkerchief round 
their fez, while the women, of course, are shrouded 
in the Turkish costume of white, showing only the 
eyes, and look like ghosts seen down toe narrow 
streets or in the latticed windows* 


Each village has an organised government. At 
the head is the muktar, elocted annually by the men 
of the village every Easter. He receives a small 
salary, and is responsible for the good conduct of 
the village, the payment of taxes, the capture of 
criminals, and providing food and lodging for the 
officials and police who may pass through, for which 
he is now remunerated. A committee of elders assist 
him and do his duties when he is absent. This 
body sottles all disputes when possible, regulates the 
pasturage and cultivation of the village land, and 
the distribution of the water among the different 
fields for irrigation, and appoints a man to keep 
cattle from straying on to the crops in spring, and to 
look after the mules of the villagers when out at 
grass. The pappa, or priest, is a conspicuous per¬ 
sonage in the village. He is generally old and 
bearded, and can be distinguished from his flock by 
his tall black hat, with a rim ,pn the top instead of 
the bottom, but not by any difference m manners, 
position, or education. His duties are light; he 
holds mass on Sundays and holy-days, and buries 
and marries his people, but all the week he tills his 
fields and minds his household—for Greek priests 
iilarry— like one of his flock.* 

The Christian villagers are Religious aocording to 
their ideas. They attend church regularly, venerate 
their priests and bishops, and worship and kiss with 
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loving awe their sacred pictures of the Virgin and 
their patron saints which adorn their churches. The 
Sunday is kept as a holiday, and little work is done 
on it. It is, therefore, on Sunday that the priests 
collect the people, men, women, and children, to 
work for the churoh, if the churchyard has to he 
levelled, the church repaired, or a wall built round 
it. The people work cheerily, shouting to encourage 
each other, while the priest distributes wine, and 
sings and rings the church bell, to excite their reli¬ 
gious feelings to the requisite pitch. As in most 
Christian countries, the women are more devout than 
the men, the feeling among Mussulmans being the 
exact contrary. 

The priests in tho monasteries which are scattered 
over tho island occupy a higher position, and, 
being monks, do not marry. The superiors of the 
larger ones, which have considerable wealth, are 
sonie of the most important personages in the island. 
Several of the monasteries are very ancient, and the 
cloisters and buildings remind one of Europe, with 
the Gothic arches and mediooval carving. Kikko, tho 
largest in the island, contains 150 priests, and, from 
old tradition, is considered the most holy place of 
pilgrimage for the Greek Church after tho Holy 
Sepulchre. It stands, in a commanding position, 4,500 
foot above the sea in the western mountains. The 
mass of buildings which surround the two courts aro 
occupied by the monks and attendants and acolytes 
of the monastery, and furnish excellent quarters for 
distinguished guests, as well as plenty of rough 
accommodation for all the pilgrims who, throe times 
a year, flock to the shrine. The handsome modern 
church, standing surrounded by cloisters of tho four¬ 
teenth century, is richly ornamented with pictures in 
gilt frames, and a number of silver and gilt lamps 
hanging from ostrich eggs mounted in silver by three 
silver chains. Tho pictures are mostly of Russian 
origin, for the Russians take caro to assert their posi¬ 
tion as head of tho Church by constant donations of 
pictures, lamps, and bolls to churches in all countries 
acknowledging tho Greok faith, a fact which the fre¬ 
quent Russian inscriptions on these objects pro¬ 
claim. 

At Easter the country people crowd to the monas¬ 
tery. The scene is a striking one ; the paths up to 
Kikko show a constant stream of pilgrims for (lays 
beforehand; the courts are full of the mules, and the 
chambers and corridors crowded with their owners of 
both sexes, who take up an oarly place on tho floor and 
make themselves comfortable with their saddles and 
blankets for the night. All come disposed to enjoy 
themselves ; it is their great holiday, and they make 
the most of it. Some eat and drink, some sing hymns 
in the peculiar nasal way of the Cypriots, and some 
try in vain to sleep, till one in the morning, when the 
great bell begins to toll for mass. The clanging 
arouses all; they flock to the church, and masses are 
held almost continuously till midday on Easter 
Sunday, when the crowd of worshippers return to 
their homes, some of which are many days’ journey 
away, or even beyond the sea. The whole proceed¬ 
ing is very interesting and intensely medieeval, for 
Canterbury must have presented very similar 
scenes with the, gay dresses, cloistered* buildings, 
priests and monks, and pilgrims on mules coming m, 
when the shrine of Bfecket Was as famous, five hun¬ 
dred years ago in JSkjrtand as that pi Kikko mow in 
Cyprus. * -y*. 

There is no doubt that great reform is needed in 


the monasteries. Since the English hare come 
they pay taxes, from which the Turks, always con¬ 
temptuously tolerant of religion among their sub¬ 
jects, exempted all priests and religious property, 
making the taxation of the people correspondingly 
heavy. This alteration has been a cause of making 
the English rule very unpopular with the clerical 
class, who, to use a Cypriot expression on this very 
subject, eat up an enormous amount of tho resources 
of the country, and instead of spending it usefully, 
and making the monasteries centres of education and 
enlightenment, wasto it in supporting tho most idle 
and useless class of people in the island. 

Good roads are the prossing want of the country. 
The deep ravines in which all shrams run make 
communication between villages difficult and improve¬ 
ment in it costly. Tho paths wind down one side of 
those chasms and up the other, often only two feet * 
broad, and as they meander among the vineyards, 
with broad rubble walls on each side, are often 
covered with loose stones. Crossing a range of hills, 
thoy are so steep that only mules and native ponies 
can descend them, and often resemble long stairs as 
the layers of rock crop up. Near the villages, how¬ 
ever, thoy run between luxuriant hedges of honey¬ 
suckle, roses, and briers, forming charming lanes 
which would not disgrace Jersoy or Devonshire. 
Through the hedges orchards can often be soon, cool 
with the thick shade of orange and lemon-trees, and 
covered with rank herbage, or tho path may lead 
through a grove of venerable olives with huge 
gnarled trunks to the village spring, where the 
women come to wash and fill their red pitchers at the 
stone trough. 

As the elevation increases to three thousand feet 
the country changes from the white chalky downs to 
a rich red soil, giving a pleasant relief to the eye. 
The valleys are narrower, tho hills higher, and the 
villages lie thick along the streams, oach nearly 
hidden in the oaks which grow along the hedgerows 
and the fine walnuts overhanging the road. Tho 
streams aro overhung by great masses of oleander, a 
blaze of red blossom, rich myrtles, and arbutus with 
red bark and leavos of a delicate green, and the rich 
soil for some distance on each side of the water is 
covered with deep fornbrake. As wo ascend the 
mountain wo pass plenty of shrubs and stunted trees, 
and every fold of tho hillside holds a charming 
spring which trickles into tho valley below, from .a 
basin m the rock fringed witli grass and maidenhair 
fern. Higher up the shrubs stop and tho pines 
become thicker. The whole hillside is covered with 
rotting logs and burnt stumps, showing tho wanton " 
destruction of the trees by tho peasants, which has 
left no forosts in tho island, and has had a disastrous 
effect on the climate, turning what was once an Eden 
into a desert. 

Besides fire and the axe, the rosin trade has made 
wholesale destruction among the pines. Nearly every 
tree is deeply notchod or stripped of its bark, for 
many feet, and its death is a mere matter bf time. 
At a height of 5,000 feet the difficulties of transport 
have saved many trees, and the mountain is well 
wooded. In summer this altitude tempers the great 
heat of the plains, and makes Troodos the pleasantest 
place of residence. The pines smell sweet, and the 
glancing light and shade on the rod rocks and ferns 
is very pretty. The air is cool, and a breeze always 
blows. The views in every direction are very fine, 
especially from the actual summit, 6,280 feet above 
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the sea, whence the whole island is seen stretched 
out like a map at one’s feet, set in the blue Mediter¬ 
ranean as in a frame. East and west rise rugged 
ranges of purple mountains, one behind' the other in 
beautiful confusion; the Messaoria plain runs the 
whole length of the centre of the island, 6,000 feet 
below one, looking scorched and bare, and shimmer¬ 
ing with the heat; beyond rises the northern range of 
mountains, with their boautiful serrated outline cut 
sharp and clear against the blue sea, over which, a 
hundred miles away, the grand range of Taurus in 
Asia Minor is clearly visible, stretching scores of 
miles along the horizon. At the end of the central 
plain, at the east of the island, lies Famagusta, the 
old Venetian fortress, too far off to be distinguished; 
but facing it is the coast of Syria, behind which the 
lofty peaks of Lebanon can be just discerned against 
the rising sun. 


in Opting. 



he morning was bright when 
they ran down the hollow, 
So bright that a chaffinch 
, had ventured to sing; 
f> The nettle-fly wakened, and 
even old Rollo 

Believed himself young and 
grew enfjbr to follow, 

And hail with his playmates 
the lirst breath of spring. 




Fiom hanks, brown and bare 
in the wild wintry weather, 
When again the pale prim¬ 
rose her tracery weaves, 
How sweet is the scent of 
the bluebell and heather, 

Of shy purplo violets nestling together, 
And cowering under a curtain of leaves. 


AY hat wonder they saw not the storm-cloud advancing ? 

Tis age and not youth that meets sorrow half way ; 

With newly-born pleasure their young hearts were dancing 
More merrily—aye, than the sunuy rays glancing 
Through network of branches still barren and gray. 

Ah 1 sunshine is fickle, and we who are older 
Deem not, if we’re wise, its duration secure ; 

And beams of prosperity soon may grow colder, 

But gathering trouble should make us the bolder 
To look beyond earth for the joys that endure. 


These light-hearted wanderers, lured to the dingle 
By promise of spring which has ended in snow, 

While yet their warm pulses with happiness tingle, 

May haply thus learn how a shadow will mingle 
With everything brightest and fairest below. 

fwift comfort returns in a thought that is pleasant— 

As surely as summer shall victory bring, 

We know, amid chances and changes incessant, 

In light of the future our cares of the present * * 

Will vanish like snowflakes that fall in the spring. 

S' sTo. 




Idle Visits. —Boileau used to be visited by an idle and igno¬ 
rant person, who complained to him that lie never returned his 
visits. “Sir,” replied the satirist, “we are not upon eaual 
terms. You call upon me merely to get rid of your time ; wnen 
I call upon you, I lose mine,” 

Darwinism. —The Darwinian hypothesis is not only unsup¬ 
ported by facts, but it is in flagrant contradiction to them. 
There are some 20,000 species of animals, and not one instance 
is known of different species being crossed without sterility 
ensuing in the animal thus begot. It seems a law of nature 
to keep species apart. Darwin, to support his hypothesis, has 
to assume that there may have been a timo when this law was 
reversed. What would be thought of an astronomer if he were 
to argue that though the attraction of gravitation is true now, 
there may have been a time when an apple thrown into the air 
would travel for ever in space ? Darwin’s argument is precisely 
similar, though its fallacy is not so obvious at first sight. If 
the theory of evolution be true, a multitude of animals should 
be discovered in various stages of physical change, which would 
defy the efforts of naturalists to classify. As is well known, the 
reverse of this is true. A skilled naturalist finds no difficulty 
in placing each newly-discovered animal in its proper order.— 
Science Gossip. 


A Good Sijonv.—On one occasion, at a public dinner in 
Boston, Mr. Story’s father, the late Justice Story, of the United 
States Supremo Court, and Mr. Everett were present, the former 
presiding. In one of those felicitous little speeches for which 
he was distinguished he concluded by calling Mr. Everett up, 
and saying, “Fame travels where Everett goes.”—Mr. Everett’s 
remarks, bright and scholarly, as was always the case with him, 
closed with the repartee, “ However far and high my name may 
go, it can never rise above one Story.' } 

Nelson’s Last Words. —When Lord Nelson was shot, and 
was yet in the arms of the men who wero supporting him, his 
eye caught the tiller rope, which was unusually slack ; lie 
exclaimed with much emphasis, “Tighten that rope there!” 
This is an eminent proof that his professional ardour still 
survived the brilliancy of the llame of life. When he saw his 
secretary and his friend, Mr. Scott, thrown overboard, uncertain 
of the disfigurement of the wounds and the confusion of the 
fight, whether it was he or not, he inquired with affectionate 
ardour, “Was that poor Scott ? ” An impression seems to have 
been made upon Lord Nelson, for as the men wero carrying him 
down to the cockpit he said, “Don’t let mo be thrown over¬ 
board ; tell Hardy to carry me home.” 

Mr. Samuel Smiles. —The King of Italy has conferred 
upon Air. Samuel Smiles the rank of Chevalier of Saints 
Maurice and Lazare, “ as a token of his Majesty’s appreciation 
of your very valuable works ; ” and the insignia of the Order 
have been forwarded to Air. Smiles along with a compli¬ 
mentary letter from the Alinister of the Household. The 
well-known works of Air. Smiles liavo been translated into 
Italian, and have proved of much service by setting before tho 
Italian youth examples of self-help, industry, and thrift. Of 
the book called “Self-help” 60,000 copies have been sold, in 
its complete form, in Italy, and it has also been condensed into 
a little volume—sold at the bookstalls along the streets for 
fifteen eoutesimi—under the title of “ Ajutati che Dio t’ajuta.” 
— Times. 


Royal Allowances. —Tho Queen receives annually from the 
Civil List £385,000. This income is apportioned by Act of 
Parliament as follows :—Privy purse, £60,000 ; salaries of 
household and retired allowances, £131,260 ; expense of house¬ 
hold, £172,000 ; royal bounty sums and special services, 
£13,200; unappropriated, £8,040. The Crown Princess of 
Prussia receives £8,000 per annum; the Prince of Wales, 
£40,000, besides the income of tne Duchy of Lancaster and 
Cprawafi ; the Princess of Wales, £10,000 ; the Duke of Edin- 
tough, £25,000 ; the Princesses ^lice, Helen a> and Louise, 
£0*000 each; the Duke of Connaught and Prince Leopold, 
£15,000 each ; the Duchess" of Cambridge, £6,000 ; the Duke 
of Cambridge, £12,000, besides £4,1$2 as Commander-in-Chief 
and his pa y as Field-Marshal, and Colonel of Horse Artillery, 
Royal Engineers, and Grenadier Guardi; the Duchess of Teck, 
£5,000. * . 




OLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 

SEMKNT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. — C&tt'per. 
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EVA CHAMBERLAIN CALLS ON LIZZIE BROWNLOW 


NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 

CHAPTER XXV.—A PERFECT GENTLEMAljJ. 

I am ai peremptory ai the proud-minded. 

—Shakeipean, , 

“LTAVE you h^cjj Avride this morning, Eva? ” 
A A Mr, Ohaiflierlam asked at breakfast, the 
day after his wife’s visit to the Goshen, as described 
In our last chapter., 

No. 1477.— April itfim . 


“Yes; I have had a canter in the field,” she 
answered. “ Sultan was charming.” 

Eva was fond of riding; and her father had a 
young well-bred horse which was being trained to 
carry a lady, and was sufficiently broken in for Eva to 
mount him. Mr. Chamberlain speculated in horses, 
and Sultan was likely to turn out a great prize. Eva 
hojied she should be allowed to keep him for her 
ow*,Jier father being very indulgent to her. Mrs. 
Chamberlain also was anxious that she should ride 
* Price One penny. 
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well; it was ladylike atfd dittingui ; but she did not 
approve of her going out without a groom; and the 
only groom avwlable Was the gardener Davey, who, 
in audition to his other duties, drove the wagonette 
and made himself generally useful. Eva’s riding 
therefore was limited to a canter round a field before 
breakfast, except when her father could accompany 
her. Mr. Chamberlain did not share his wife’s ideas 
about the groom any more than on other questions. 
Eva was a good horsewoman, and there was no 
reason, according to his thinking, why she should not 
ride alone through the neighbouring lanes and bridle- 
roads. He could not often ride with her, and did 
not like her to be deprived of the exercise in which 
she took so much delight. 

* “ You might ride over to the Goshen by-and-by, 
and ask after Lizzie,” he said. 

“ Eva must not go as far as the Grange without an 
attendant,” said Mrs. Chamberlain, with an emphasis 
upon the word Grange. “It would be neither fit 
nor proper.” 

“You can go with her yourself, if you like; you 
might ride Bop.” 

This remark, if it had not been intended as a joke, 
would have been very severe and unkind. Bop was 
an old pony, very fat and shaggy, whoso chief work 
was to draw a water-cart or a swill barrel, and 
to perform other menial services about the farm, 
spending his leisure in the straw-yard or the paddock. 
His mane and tail were long and tangled—spangled, 
also, with hay seeds and bits of straw ; he had lost 
one eye and shied with the other, though that was only 
hiafhn; but he had been a good pony in his youth 
and had plenty of spirit yet, whon anything occurred 
to rouse it.^ Mrs. Chamberlain had never been on 
horseback xn^ner life, and it would have been an 
insult in any case to propose that she should ride 
* l$0p. But the joke, if such it could be called, 
derived its chief force from the fact that a picture had 
been found pasted against the wall of the parlour at 
JEtushy Pastures, representing an old woman riding 
upon a horse which much resembled Bop, while there 
*was also an accidental caricature-likeness between 
the rider and Mrs. Chamberlain. Tho horse was 
lame, and blind of one eye; and the rider was perched 
up between two panniers. There was a legend un¬ 
derneath in rhyme: 

“ I’ll take you to maikefc with buttor and eggs, 

And do what I can with one eye and three legs.” 


And some one had mischievously scrawled in addition, 
“ Mrs. Chamberlain going to the Goshen ” 

was therefore a most heartless and ungentle- 
manly thing of Mr. Chamberlain to say to his wife, 
though he smiled as he spoke, “You can ride Bop,” 
and she did not of course condescend to answer his 
rude remark. 

“I want to go and see Lizzie, or, at least, ask after 
her,” said Eva, presently. 

Mrs. Chamberlain was anxious to hear what 
prospects there were of a speedy removal; therefore, 
instead of objecting, she said, “If Eva is to go 
riding about the country, she must take a man¬ 
servant.” 

“Davey can go,” said her husband, not venturing 
another joke. 

“ Davey is better than nobody,” she replied, “if he 
would only make himself respectable; is 

always such a figure. When we reside at the Grahge 
I trust we shall have a proper groom.” 4ft* * 


“In the meantime you must put up with *a 
figure,’ Eva. Davey can ride Hop. There "is no 
other horse for him. They will be a good ma|oh.” 

“ I don’t want any one, papa.” 

“ But your mother will not let you go without” 

“ Then I’ll take Davey.” 

In due time the horses were ordered and brought 
round. Eva mounted and rode off, leaving Davey to 
follow as he could. But Bop did not approve of 
being left behind, and, before Davey could mount, 
broke away and started off alone, at a gallop, after 
Sultan. Eva looked behind her when she heard the 
clatter of his hoofs, but did not check her own steed. 
The pony alone, she thought, would do quite as well 
as if Davey had been upon his back; but fearing to 
displease her mother, she returned after a short canter 
and came back to the gate she had started from, the 
pony still following. 

Davey now succeeded in mounting. He had put 
on his green livery coat over his working clothes, 
and as he had been running after the pony, and the 
sun was in its strength, he was very red and hot. He 
had been told to keep a few yards behind his mistress, 
but the pony would not agree to that, and Davey, 
not having been much accustomed to riding, could not 
at first control him. Eva was tall, as was also her 
horse, and she sat upright, while Davey on the low 
pony stooped over his saddle, so that his head 
scarcely came higher than the horse’s flanks. Before 
they had gone many yards Sultan, with a sweep of 
his long tail, whisked off Davev’s hat, which fell into 
the mud, and before he could alight to recover it 
Bop had put his foot through it. It was not a very 
good hat before, but now it was simply disgraceful. 
Davey was obliged to wear it, however, and as soon 
as he could get hold of it he wiped it on the grass, 
straightened it, and smoothed it as well as he could, 
and replaced it upon his head. 

By the time he had done that Eva was out of 
sight, and Bop, being aware of the impropriety of 
letting her ride alone, was so exceedingly anxious to 
follow her that Davey found it almost impossible to 
mount him. 

“ It don’t sinnify,” he said to himself, after dancing 
round the “ Brave Old Pony ” (briefly written Bop) 
till he was almost in a fever; “ it don’t sinnify; the 
young lady can take care of herself; she is quite 
ekal to it, if it wasn’t for the look of the thing; 
and ft she can’t I’m sure I couldn’t.” 

So he fastened Bop by the bridle to a rail, and, 
sitting down on the bank, lighted his pipe, and 
resolved to remain there till he should cool down a 
little. 

Eva meantime rode on at a canter to the Goshen. 
Michael Brownlow saw her afar off, and wondered 
who it could be. He noticed how well she sat her 
steed, and how completely horse and rider seemed to 
understand each other. It was quite a pretty sight 
to watch them coming along the bridle-roaa. He 
thought he knew the horse from a distance, but he 
had never seen Eva in her riding-habit, and was not 
a little surprised when they drew near to find that 
the rider was Miss Chamberlain. 

Miohael had a great antipathy to Eva. True, he 
had scarcely ever spoken to her, afid had never once 
looked her fairly in the face* was enough for him 
tSafc she ^arChambe^am’s daughter. She warlike 
$ of ooursl. it war on account that 

to be turned out home* 4 Mrs. 
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S iOnd, and no one doubted ’that the latter shared 
am. Michael, all events, had jumped to that 
conclusion long ago* ; He hated pride, and snorted 
whenever her name was mentioned, and had more 
than once spoken of her as “ that horrid girl.” If 
he had recognised her at a distance he would pro¬ 
bably have found fault with her riding, and would 
certainly have got out of the way before she could 
arriye at the Goshen. 

“It’s that horrid Chamberlain-girl! ” ho said to 
.himself, as she drew near. 

He would have turned away then, but was obliged 
to open the gate for her, being so near it. He did 
not raise his hat as she passed through, though she 
bowed to him to thank him, and he let the gate go 
from his hand so (juickly that it almost touched her 
horse, and, clapping loudly against the gatepost, 
startled Sultan and made him a little restive. Eva 
had him well under control, however, and passed on 
to the house door. Michael made no apology, though 
he felt that he ought to have done so. He would 
again have made off, but seeing that there was no 
one to ring the bell or to hold the horse, he reluctantly 
approaohed and took the bridle. 

“ How is vour sister ?—how is Lizzie ? I hope she 
is better!” Eva said, as she alighted and gathered 
up her skirt before entering the house. 

Michael was surprised at the earnostness of her 
manner. He could not help confessing to himself, as 
ho noticed the gentle but lively expression of her 
eyes, the glow upon her cheek, and the wavy bright¬ 
ness of her dark hair—which had escaped from under 
her hat, and was flowing loosely over her shoulder— 
that she was fairer to look upon than he had ima¬ 
gined. But the next moment he decided that the 
warm interest she expressed in his sister was but a 
piece of selfishness. She wanted to know whether 
they would be able to leave the house at the time 
appointed; that was it, of course. 

“ She is no better,” he said, gloomily. 

“ I am so sorry. Do you think I may go up and 
see her ? ” she asked. 


t “ You may take my word for it,” he replied. “My 
sister is no better.” 

Eva turned away, wondering at the churlishness of 
his manner, and followed the servant, who by that 
time had come to the door, into the house. 

She remained there a long while, and went upstairs 
to see Lizzie. Michael took the horse round to the 
stable and told one of the men to attend to him. 

He stopped for a few moments, admiring the 
animal, ana then went away towards a distant part 
of the farm, where he had some labourers to look 
after. But he changed nis mind before he had pro¬ 
ceeded far, and returned slowly to the house. Then 
he waited for nearly an hour, wondering what Miss 
Chamberlain could have found to detain her so long. 
He heard her voice, at last, as she descended the 
stairs, and listened, in spite of himself, not with any 
desire to hear what she said, but attracted by its 
tones. 

“Don't think of it, Mrs. Brownlow,” he heard her 
say. “A few weeks cannot make any real difference 
to ,us; and it would bf exceedingly wrong to run any 
risk.” v r " 


• Could it bo that t 
Mrs* Brownlow, not 
house^the 



“horrid girl” waa advising 
the 


ib be so 
^^»d^hich 

'"’’■-Jr*' 'V 


“Sit down while I send for your horse,” Mrs. 
Brownlow said. . 1 f \ 

“ Oh no, thank you,” was the answer. “TWitt go 
round to the stable and mountrthere.” r V" 

“They have probably taken the saddle'or 
loosened the girths.” „ ;; 

“ If so, I can put it on again. I can do anything 
with Sultan, he is so well-bred—a perfect * gentle¬ 
man.’ ” ’ 

Michael was amazed. Was it possible that thi s 
stuck-up young lady, as he had always fancied her, 
though with not any sufficient reason, would conde¬ 
scend to saddle her own horse ? He would as soon 
have expected to see her strap him down, pick up 
his feet, or even shoe him. He was vexed also at 
her remark about Sultan’s good breeding, and could 
not help thinkiug that it had been made with at least 
an arrtire pensee of reproach for himself, being con¬ 
scious of his own want of suavity, not to call it by 
any harsher term, while waiting upon her. 

Without staying to hear more, Michael showed 
himself in the entry, where this conversation had 
taken place, and begged Miss Chamberlain to wait a 
few minutes till he should bring her horse round for 
her. 

As soon as ho had done this, and assisted her to 
mount, letting her foot rest in his hand as in a 
stirrup, he walked by her side to open the gate for 
her. ^ 

“ What do you think of my sister?” he asked, as 
they went. 

“ She is still very unwell.” 

“It is a bad cold, I suppose?” said Michael, 
doubtfully. - > 

“ Perhaps. But I think there must b 0 something 
else.” 

“ Nothing serious, I hope ? ” 

“Nothing but what may be easily cured, if *my 
idea is correct.” 

“ May I ask what Miss Chamberlain’s idea is ? V 
Eva was silent for a few moments. They reached 
the gate, and Michaol paused, with his hand upon it. 
The horse was impatient, and Michael took hold of 
the rein, which made him worse. 

“ Quiet, Sultan ! ” said his rider, patting his neck, 
and the horse stood still immediately. 

“ He knows your voice,” said Michael, thinking to 
himself that he also should know it in future. 

“Yes,” she replied ; and added, after a pause, in 
answer to his former question, “ Lizzie seems to me, 
if I may say so, a little depressed—a little out of , 
spirits.” # 

“I dare say she is,” said Michael. “SheT&J^ 
been rather dull for some time past ; it is not to be 
wondered at.” 

Before the words were well out of his mouth he 
was sorry that he had uttered them. It did not 
show his good breeding. 

“ I thought at first it might be about leaving her 
home,” said Eva, interpreting his thoughts. “She 
was born here, and must be very much attached to 
the place.” 

Michael kept silence this time. 

“ It is natural that she should be distressed,” Eva 
went on. * ‘ Still, I am not sure that that alone is the 
cause of her trouble. She told me she did not care 
very much about leaving.” 

“I'm nfraid she told a stoiy, then,” said Michael ; 
“andyet I must own that lizzie never seemed to 
feel itjlft keenly as some of ns.” . 

' - 0 2 
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He bit his lip again after that. 

H She is not fit to be moved at present, I am sure,” 
said Eva. “ I hope Mr. Andrews will speak decidedly 
on that point. And if it really is that which troubles 
her, I trust it may be arranged, even now, for you all 
to stay here.” 

“ No,” said Michael; 44 it is too late for that; but 
it is kind of you to think of it. As soon as Lizzie is 
well enough, we shall, of course, move out. This is 
a good horse of yours.” 

44 Yes; I am so fond of him.” 

“ You do not often ride him ? ” 

“ My mother does not like me to ride alone. By- 
the-by, I wonder what has become of poor Davey ? 
He started with mo upon the old pony, and had to 
get off to pick up his hat. I have never seen him 
since.” 

The next moment the doubt was solved, for Davey 
appeared upon Bop, trotting slowly along. He had 
waited so long for his young mistress that he had 
begun to feel uneasy about her. Bop was sober 
enough, not to say lazy and sluggish, when alone, 
and had allowed him to mount and proceed towards 
the Goshen, where he arrived just as Eva was leav¬ 
ing it. Davey’s appearance was anything but genteel. 
His green coat was flung open on account of the 
heat, and revealed his working clothes, while his hat, 
trodden out of shape and covered with mud, looked 
as if it had been picked up somewhere out of a gutter. 
Bop was shambling along under him, very shaggy 
ana muddy, and half asleep. 

44 Here is my escort,” said Eva, laughing. 44 Please 
to let me pass, that I may put myself under his pro¬ 
tection.” 

Michael would havo detained her longer, but 
Sultan, relieved from the gentle constraint of his 
mistress’s hand, gave signs of a desire to * ‘take the 
gate” unless it were immediately opened for him, 
jj.nd Michael hastened to remove the impediment. 

% 'The horse went off at once in a lively canter, and 
Bop, waking up suddenly and forgetting his lame-. 
ness, followed closely at his heels. 

Michael stood still looking after them, admiring 
Sultan’s fine action, perhaps, or amused with the 
groom on Bop, or, it may be, yielding to some other 
kind of fascination, of which ho was himself hardly 
conscious. When they were out of sight he returned 
slowly and thoughtfully to the house, and bogan to 
question his mother about Eva, wishing to hear her 
repeat what she had said on the subject of the 
removal. But Mrs. Brownlow refused to gratify him. 
She turned away,.saying, 44 1 don’t wish to hear you 
talk* about Miss Chamberlain. You are prejudiced 
againbt her. < That horrid girl,* as I have heard you 
call her, is very kind to your sister, and Lizzie is 
much pleased with her visits.” 

Michael parted as if some one had struck him. 

“I.dicWt call her a horrid girl,” he said. “At 
least,' if she is kind to Lizzie, and Lizzie likes her, of 
course*that makes a difference.” 

But his mother was gone upstairs and did not hear 
f* him, and Michael turned away with a slow step and 
a grave countenance. 

CHAPTEE XXVI.—WHO COULD IT BE? 


A monster, a very monster, In apparel; and not like a Christian* : 
lootboy or a gentleman’s lackey. — Shakespeare .' * 

Meanwhile Eva, with her friend Sultan, went^oh 
their way homeward, Eva occupied with her own 
thoughts and forgetful of her escort! She $mant tcti* 


tell her mother that Lhurie Brownlow was too ill to 
be # removed, and to persuade her, if possible, to give 
up for an indefinite time the intention of taking the 
Goshen from the Brownlows. That would be a very 
difficult task, but Eva was persuaded that L&zie’s 
indisposition was quite as much mental as bodily, 
and she attributed it in a great measure to the pam % 
and regret which she, in common with her parents 
and all belonging to them, must feel in leaving their 
home. 

She was so much absorbed in her reflections that 
she nearly rode over a gentleman who leapt over a 
stile which she was passing. Sultan swerved, but 
she brought him round with a steady hand, and 
turned her head to see who it might be that had so 
suddenly crossed her path. 

He was a stranger, apparently; for though he 
raised his hat as if to apologise for having startled 
her horse, he turned away the next moment; and if 
she had ever seen him before she did not recognise 
him. 

Davey, however, tried to 6top his pony, and, fail¬ 
ing to do so, waved his battered headgear to the 
stranger as he passed him, and kept on looking back 
at him over his shoulder. The stranger also stood 
still, gazing with a puzzled air at Davey, and evi¬ 
dently much surprised and amused at his appear¬ 
ance. 

“Who was it?” Eva asked, when they reached 
homo. 

“ The squire, miss, the young squire,” said Davey. 
“ Didn’t you know him ? He looked at you, miss, 
and at me.” 

“ The squire ! ” cried Mrs. Chamberlain, who came 
to the door at that moment. “ Impossible! Looked 
at you, Davey? I don’t wonder at it. What a 
dreadful, disgraceful, frightful object you are! Was 
it really the squire ? ” 

“Thank you, ’m,” said Davey, sulkily, without 
answering the question, and, muttering something 
between his teeth, he took his young mistress’s horse 
by the bridle and went away to the stables, not 
waiting for more compliments. 

“It surely was not the squire, Eva?” said her 
mother, anxiously. 

“ Davey says it was. I hardly saw him.” 

44 Did he speak to you ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Did he recognise you ? ” 

“ He raised his hat.” 

“ Then it was the squire. Did he not stop ? ” 

“No.” 

“That was Davey’s fault. What has the man 
been doing ? Is he tipsy ? ” 

“ No, mother; you know he is not givenr to any¬ 
thing of that kind.” 

“I hope it was not really the squire. I don’t 
think it could have been the squire. Your papa 
would certainly have known of his arrival if he htfd 
been coming. But perhaps he would not have told 
me. He never tells me anything ! ” 

“ I think it may have been Mr. Arthur Neville,” 
said Eva. “ Yes, I feel sure it was he. He used to 
be called the young squire, yqtjt know, and the name 
still clings to him.” 



said Mrs. Chamberlain, relieved in 
was young Mr. Neville, no doubt, not the 
e hiaa%dtf; I am^glad it was not the squire. I 
V«£fc*fcaver had you meet hinrvfith that scare-* 
rising behind you fo# any consideration. I 
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don’t want the squire here till we are settled at the 
Grange. And, by-the-by, how is Lizzie Brownlow 
to-day ? ” * 

“ She seemed low and out of spirits, and altogether 
very poorly.” 

“They must not give way to her. Thoy moan to 
move out next week, I hope ?” 

“I don’t think it will be possible.” 

“ Nonsense! ” 

“ I said I was sure you would not wish them to do 
so if there were any risk.” 

“ You need not have said that; and I don’t believe 
there would be any risk. I have offered to send the 
wagonette. This house can be made quite ready for 
them. It will be only like lifting her from one bed 
to another. The workpeople are coming next week, 
and the Brownlows won’t like having them in the 
house before they are out of it.” 

“You could put the workpeople off, mamma.” 

“Impossible. I don’t know when I should be 
able to get them again. Besides, there will be no 
occasion. If Lizzie Brownlow were really ill it 
would be a very different thing, of course; but if 
it’s nothing but low spirits—” 

“ I did not say that, mother.” 

“No, but I can form my own opinion. I shall go 
and see Mr. Andrews again, and talk to him about 
it. We shall turn out of this house on Monday, at 
all events. Some of the things are gono to the 
Pastures already. They shall not say that this place 
is not ready for them. Yes, we shall move to Pushy 
Pastures immediately, and they will not be so incon¬ 
siderate as to keep us there a day longer than 
necessary, I should hope.” 

Eva said no more at that time, but resolved to 
speak to her father about the Brownlows. She 
expected to find him more considerate and sym¬ 
pathising ; at all events she hoped that he would be 
more disposed to yield to her persuasions. 

But Mr. Chamberlain did not venture to interfere 
with his wife’s arrangements, however much he might 
have felt inclined to do so; and Mrs. Chamberlain 
carried out her intention of removing at once to the 
Pastures. Spilby was sent to make the house com¬ 
fortable, but perversely did her best to render its 
defects conspicuous and to exaggerate its incon¬ 
veniences. It was not a house, she said; it was a 
hovel. Thoy might well call it “ the Pasturos;” she 
would prefer being turned out to graze like the 
cattle, than dwell in such a sty. There was no 
place for her to sit in, of course—she did not expect 
that—but she did expect to be treated like a human 
being; and how over her mistress was to pass the 
night in such a place she did not know; it was not 
for herself, but for her mistress, of course, that she 
was most concerned. 

Mrs. Chamberlain, unmoved alike by her complaints 
jtnd her sympathy, arrived at the Pastures in due 
course, and the first thing she did when pen, ink, and 
paper could be found, was to write a noto to Mrs. 
Brownlow, informing her that Windy Gorse was 
quite ready for her. She was glad to have heard a 
favourable report of Lizzie’s health, and trusted she 
was now free frdttt ' all anxiety on that Recount. 
The workpeople, she added, might be expected in 
the course of a day or two. It fiad not bj^fikher 
power to put them off after they, bjad >pefen once 
engaged, and, she trusted their coniiixg^yolild not be 
attended with any incQnvenienoe . 4 -It** . r 

“There,” she said, >§ she closed the 


looked round her at the naked walls with the air of 
a victim ; “ there; send that to Mrs. Brownlow; and 
I wish they could see the place we are obliged to 
take shelter in in order to give them our house* 
They would not want to keep us here a day longer 
than they need if they could only know what it is 
like. It would not be doing as you would be done 
by, which is what they profess. I am so glad it was 
only the squire’s brother, and not Mr. Neville- 
Thornton himself, that Eva met the other day. I 
don’t know what he would have thought of us had 
he seen Davey, and if after that he had called upon 
us here. The sooner we can get settled at the Grange 
the better for overy reason. I am so glad Lizzie 
Brownlow is recovering. She is getting well rapidly, 
isn’t she, Eva?” 

“ Yes; I hope so. She began to improve the same 
day that I rode over to see her.” 

“ How singular! Your visit soems to have done 
her good. I’m glad of that.” 

Eva said nothing. An idea had already occurred 
to her which she did not think it well to express. 
If it were not her visit that had wrought the change 
perhaps it was some other person’s. Mr. Thornton 
had turned towards the Goshen after she passed him, 
with a quick step, under the same impulse, no doubt, 
which had led him to jump so briskly over the stile 
when he startled her horse. What was the nature 
of that impulse ? She had an instinctive perception 
on the subject, and it won her sympathy; but she 
could not speak of it. 


Jlu ©lb fetter. 

T BOUND an old letter, long-lost, to-day; 

The ink is faded, the words are few, 

But they speak to my empty heart, and say, 

“ One love in your life was deep and true ! ” 
And far away from this quiet room, 

Away from this working-day world of ours, 
My soul flies out through the twilight gloom 
To a land of temples and palms and flowers. 


Once more I am watching the minarets shine 
In the last rich glow of a tropic sun ; 

Once more I am clasping his hand in mine, ^ 
When the sultry hours of day are done; 
The air is full of the balmy scent 

Of Orient blossom and shadowy tree, 

And I muse and rest in a still conten^ 

On the heart that ever was fond to me. . 


It is but a dream that is far too fair! 

The voice is silent, the rich light dies; 

I am here in the dim old London square, 

He sleeps in peace beneath Indian skies; 

^ And I fold the letter, and meekly pray . 

, For strongth to suffer my life-lQDg pain, 

Till I come at last to the quiet way 
That shall lead me home to my love again* 

. - » SAKAU DOUDNEY* 

* J 



FOLK-LORE FROM UNST, SHETLAND. 

BY MBS. JESSIE EDMONSTONK SAXBY. 

IV. 


I AM inclined to believe, from the various tales 
told of them, that thero are Trows a)id Trows— 
that one tribe differs as much from another as do the 
Negro and Saxon. Such a supposition may explain 
seemingly contradictory statements regarding this 
mysterious race of beings; and, indeed, I can find no 
other way of reconciling various legends regarding 
them; but all the authorities which I have consulted 
agree in saying that their language contains “ neither 
curses nor blessings.” They cannot be where either 
are used, so that we havo an effectual means at hand 
of driving them from us when we so chooso. 

Mam Kirstan (so tradition saith) was fetched to a 
Trow’s wife, and when she was there she saw them 
rolling up something to resemble a cow. She con¬ 
trived to throw her bunch of keys into the heap 
without the Trows seeing her do so. When sho got 
home she found her own cow dead, as her husband 
had omitted to “ sain the byre.” She told him to 
open the beast, and ho would find her keys there. 
Accordingly he did so, which proved that the cow 
had been changed. Wlion the Trows take anything 
they always leavo some resemblance of the stolen 
property in its place. 

On another occasion when Kirstan was among the 
Trows, she had to dress a baby, and one of the grey 
men brought a box of curious ointment, with which 
the child was to be anointed. Wliilo doing so Kirstan 
chanced to put up her hand to her eye, and left somo 
of the Trow’s ointment on it. From that time her 
sight became so koen that sho could see a boat on the 
ocean twenty miles away, and could tell the position 
and features of every man in it. But sho had “ takon 
the virtue from their ointrnont.” So one day a Trow- 
man met her on the hill, and says he, “ Ye travel 
light and brisk for sae auld a wife.” Never suspect¬ 
ing who he was, Kirstan answered, “It’s my glide 
sight that helps me alang.” “ And which eye do you 
see best upon, glide wife?” asked the Trow. 
Kirstan told him roadily enough, and he instantly 
put his little finger to the eye she had indicated, and 
she was blind on it ever after. 

Mam Kirstan said that whenever sho was 
“fetched” the Trows pressed her to oat, but she 
would not touch their food. They oven marked a 
cross upon the butter they set before her, thinking 
to beguile her in that way, but nothing would tempt 
her to partake, knowing that if she did so she would 
be in their power, and they would be able to keep 
£er as long as they liked. 

' At another time, when she was required profession¬ 
ally, the Trow who fetched her took her in his hands 
and muttered, “ Safe there, safe back,” and Kirstan 
found herself over the sea in another island. When 
matters were satisfactorily concluded in the Trow’s 
domestic circle he told her to follow him, and he 
brought her back the same way. Her husband 
never knew that she had been farther than her own 
kailyard until he discovered' that she was cold and 


weary and her clothes damp from the sea spray. 
“Kirstan!” he exclaimed, “glide be aboot do! 
Whars do been ? ” Then her tongue was loosed, and 
she told her adventure. 

The reason why Kirstan, and many a wise woman, 
went willingly on such expeditions was, that “if a 
person does what the Trows wish everything prospers 
with that person. Only she, and hors, must be well 
sained about.” 

One fine morning very early a young fisherman 
got up to see how the sun rose, for by that he could 
tell if it was to be a day for the haaf, and he saw two 
grey-clad boys going along the road below the 
house. He thought they were beach-boys, and that 
they were off to their work early; but when they 
came benorth the house they left the road and 
walked up to where a cow was lying on the grass. 
They walked up to the cow’s face, then turned down 
again running, and the cow ran, following as far as 
her tether would allow. A neighbour coming to his 
door, also to see how the sun rose, saw the same 
boys and the cow, and it appeared to him that all 
three ran over the cliffs. And that same day the 
cow died, so it was evident the Trows took the real 
cow, and it was but a semblance of hor that was left 
to die. 

Two brothers were living married in one house, 
and the wife of the one was expecting to become a 
mother. Her brother-in-law, being informed of what 
was going on, took up a fishing-rod and set off to the 
Craigs (crag-fishing) to be out of the way. He had to 
pass a plantioerii, the favourite haunt of many 
Trows, and when he got there he saw a number of 
them going as if towards his house. Jaimie instantly 
turned back, for ho knew that they had power at such 
times, and the saining might be neglected. Hurry¬ 
ing home, he went and opened his trunk, took out 
a Bible, laid it near the door, and left the key in tho 
lock. Making sure that no door or box was locked in 
the house (for that angers the Trows, and they have 
power when a key is turned), and exhorting the 
glide wives assembled not to allow their patient to 
go past tho fireplace, Jaimie walked off, intending to 
visit a neighbour instead of venturing near the 
plantiecrii again. But by that time the Trows had 
got near, and found out that he had guarded the 
way to their coveted treasure, so they took all power 
from him as soon as he got a stone’s throw from his 
own door. At that place he had to cross a stile, and 
when he had got one leg over the stile he found he 
could get no farther. There he sat without power 
to move; and he sat for hours astride the wall. By- 
and-by one of the glide wives came out, and seeing 
Jaimie sitting like that she cried out, “Jaimie-! 
glide be About de. What’s do sitting yonder for a 
tMs time?” As soon as she said “glide be aboot 
de” the power to move came back, and "Jaimie went 
home to share in the blythe^ieast. But that very 
nighjt a chil(U)f)ii8 took a crying. It cried and oried 
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fox exac% eight days, then it lay as if sleeping for 
eight days, and all folk said that it appeared to be 
another child. Then Jaimie knew it was a change¬ 
ling, so he set the cradle outside the house-door, 
beyond the shadow of the lintel, and the changeling 
was no more. There was just an image left lifeless 
in the cradle, and many a time poor Jaimie said, 
“ That was what I got for saving my brother’s wife 
frae the Trows.” 

One night a family having gone to bed heard a 
noise in their but-end-o’-the-hoose, and the woman 
peeped through a chink and saw a number of Trows 
at the fire nursing a sick one. She heard them say 
that their invalid was afflicted with jaundice, and 
they were pouring water on her out of a small 
wooden bowl (known in Shetland by the name of 
cap). As they poured the water they said, “ This is 
the way to cure it.” The woman instantly fixed her 
eyes upon the cap and called out, “ Glide he aboot 
you,” and the Trows instantly fled, leaving tho cap, 
which was kept in that family and lent to pooplo 
suffering from jaundice. Whether tho woman had 
failed to gain all the needful information regarding 
the cure or not, certainly the use of the cap was not 
successful in all cases. But once a man (in another 
island) dreamt that if ho went to a certain place 
among the cliffs he would there find a shell that 
would cure the jaundice, if he would use it as di¬ 
rected. Ho went to the place and found the shell, 
which ho supposed to bo a knee-cap. It was formed 
of bono, smooth inside. Ho was told to use it along 
with the Trow-eap, and tho directions for use were 
as follows. 

The patient must go out fasting, speechless. 
Must utter no word. Must go to a well flowing east. 
The person who accompanies the patient must carry 
ihe cap, inside of which must rest the shell. The cap 
must be dropped on the water and allowed to fill 
itself as it gradually sinks. When full it must bo 
lifted out and a little of tho water poured into the 
shell. The patient then takes a sip from the shell; 
then the heart and top of the head are sprinkled, and 
tho remaining water in the sholl is thrown over the 
patient’s head upon the ground. This is repeated 
three times. No words must he spoken until the 
patient and attendant return to the dwelling. Then 
the person who officiated says, “I hae used the 
means—Lord put in the blessing,” and tho patient 
must reply, “ Amen.” 

The cap and shell properly used nevor failed to 
effect a cure. Nurse says when she was a child she 
suffered from jaundice, and her father went and 
borrowed the Trow’s gift and used it. He paid a 
shilling for it, and she was cured in a short time. 
Have hydropathists borrowed their system from 
Shetland Trows ? 

There is a fine spring well near Watlio, called 
Heljabriin, and the legend of it is this :—A wander¬ 
ing packman (of the Claud Halcro class) was mur¬ 
dered and flung into Heljabriin. Its water had 
always been known to possess healing power, and 
after becoming seasoned by the unfortunate pedler’s 
remains, the virtue in the water became even more 
efficacious. People came from far and near to pro¬ 
cure the precious fluid. All who took it away had to 
throw three stones, or a piece of “ white money,” 
into the well, and the water never failed to cure 
disease. 

There is—or wee net long ago—in Fell a little 
brdWn jar, known bjr the name of “Farquar’spig,” j 
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which contained a substance resembling lard mixed 
with tar. This ointment was used for hurts of any 
kind, and was never known to fail in curing those 
who applied it in faith The curious thjng about this 
u pig ’ was that the ointment never became less, not¬ 
withstanding the universal calls upon it, and its name 
has become as proverbial as that of the widow*s 
cruse. It was taken from the Trows in the same way 
that the “cap” was captured! Property belonging 
to the Trows has frequently come into the possession 
of individuals, and always brings luck with it. Once 
a woman found a copper pan, which was identified by 
“them that ken the like” as a Trow’s kettle; and 
while it remained in that woman’s house she was 
very lucky. 

Another woman walking through tho deals of 
Widwick found a Trow’s spoon. It was silver, 
beautifully carved and strangely shaped. Overjoyed, 
the finder put her prizo in her pocket, but immediately 
a strange drowsiness began to oppress her, and, sink¬ 
ing on the heather, sho fell fast asleep. When she 
awoke the spoon was gone. 

Whenever it was suspected that Trows were in the 
byre milking the cows, some one “ tried to hear them 
doing it,” because that brought luck to the byre; but 
if the listener attempted to look, woo betide that 
over-curious mortal! 

When a child was not “ thriving,” and yet did not 
have tho look that stamps tho “ Trow-stricken bairn,” 
its mother went the round of her neighbours “to bog 
nine women’s meat ” for the ailing babe. Three kinds 
of eatables were given to her by nine mothers of healthy 
children, and with that food tho little invalid was 
fed. This cure never failed, unless tho child had fallen 
into the power of the Ferry-folk. 

Nurso tells me that “a folk keen dat da spirit 
canna rest till da body is buried or dissolved,” and 
that if any wicked deed lias been done by the deceased 
they will take tho opportunity of unburdening them¬ 
selves of the wrong done while they are wandering. 
But they do not have tho power to address a living 
person unless that individual speaks first; or unless 
some incautious person has mentioned the ghost by 
liis or her name when alive. In that case the 
wandering spirit will appear to the one who “ callod ” 
it. One legend regarding this superstition will 
suffice. 

Thero was a boat built at Haroldswick designed 
for the haaf-fishing, and her station was to be Bur- 
rafiord. Between those two places stretches the Bay 
of Norwich with its bold headlands, Clibberswick 
and Skau, or Saxafiord; and tho haaf-boat when 
launched had to sail round that barbarous bit of coqpt 
beforo sho could reach lior station. Her intended 
crew mot at ITaroldswick, and launched the bonnie 
new boat for her trial-trip. “ She took the water 
like a soalkie,” and sailed merrily out of Harolds¬ 
wick, while tho men’s wives mado arrangements for 
walking across, with food and fishing-lines, to meet 
tho boat at her station. 

The boat went safely on her way till she rounded 
Skau, when she was met by another boat, whoso 
skipper called out, “Lads, what are ye going to do ? tf 
The answor was, “We are lying by for bait, thou we 
have to run in for the bread and lines; after that wo 
will be frarn (voyaging far), and may be as soon as 
you.” The other boat went out to sea, but ran short 
of bait, so returned. But when they reached tho 
place where they had spoken their comrades, they 
found the pieces of the boat, With her oars and mast 
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lying strewn about the sea. When they came 
tp the fishing station they found the wives of the 
lost men waiting, and were asked if they had “ seen 
aught o* the new boat.” Then they knew that the 
crew must have perished, and the skipper said/* Gang 
hame, jewels; gang hame ta your bairns ; your lads 
’ll come when they can, pur fellows! ” 

The same day a woman chanced to be near the 
place where the boat had been launched, and there 
she saw a bit of white wood floating in the surf. She 
picked it up and found it was the hasten (board 
adjoining the keel, to which the hinders of a boat are 
attached) of the lost boat, and on this hassen lay 
the skipper’s snuff-horn. “ There was no more of it 
blit sorrow till some days later, when some people 
saw the six men who had been in the boat at the 
south end of the island, near a well-known Trow- 
haunt. They looked just as they had been in life, 
only for the kind o' something in their faces that was 
no* just earthly atagether. And often after that they 
were seen—always the six of them—walking with 
their faces aye turned to the sea. Sometimes they 
appeared in the daytime and sometimes at night, but 
no one had courage to speak to them until a 
sensible woman did so. They were passing near her 
own house-door, and she exclaimed, * Oh! what is 
this*?’ Then she called the skipper by his name, 
and he spoke, but his voice was like a clap of thunder, 
and she could not understand him. She said, * Mode¬ 
rate your speech, for Tin no’ fit to Btand it.’ Then 
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the man spoke quite naturally, and the fiset he said 
was, * What is it that goes before the face of the 
Almighty ? ’ And she replied,— 

4 Justice and judgment of Thy throng 
Are made the dwelling-place : 

Mercy, accompany’d with truth 
Shall go before Thy face. ' 

After that the man conversed just as if he had 
been alive, and he told her that when their boat 
came off the mouth o’ the fiord, Madge Coutts (a 
witch who disliked them) came into the boat and 
seated herself on the thwart, and they knew by her look 
that she had “ designed for their lives.” They hoped 
to get rid of her by striking her with their huggie- 
staff (boat-hook), and actually succeeded in turning 
her over the gunwale, but in a moment she dived 
under tho boat, and got in on the other side in the 
form of a large black ox. Putting down her horns, 
she struck them into the boat and drew out the 
lumen, and then the boat, of course, went to pieces. 
The skipper said he could not rest because of 
some transaction not quite honest botween himself 
and a brother, and he begged tho woman to set it 
right, that tho brother might have his own. She 
did so, and tho six men were seen no more. It was 
remembered that upon the day of tho accident Madge 
Coutts was seen going in at her own chimney in the 
form of a grey cat, and that immediately afterwards 
a sulphur-tainted smoke was seen ascending.” 
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Fig. 1.— Sketch Map of the Geology of the South of England, Belgium, and North of France (after Prestwicli). From the ‘ 

by permission of the publishers, Messrs, llardwicke and Bogue. 


Popular* Science Review/* 


Sil., Silurian ; Dev., Devonian, or Old Red ; M. L. Mt. Limestone ; C. M., Coal-measures ; O., Oolites ; C., Chalk ; T., Tertiary. 

| Known coal-fields. EjjjSjjl Proved underground coal-measures. t'/.'j Problematical. . The Axis of Artois. 


T HE subject of the exhaustion of the known 
English coal-fields has already attracted the 
attention of Parliament as a possible and not un¬ 
likely source of danger to British interests at home 
and abroad. Various estimates, ranging from a 
maximum of 3,500 to a minimum of 300 years, have 
been furnished by scientific experts as the probable 
limits of time that the supplies of our fuel wealth will 
last out. As coal is not only a source of wealth in 
itself, but the necessary basis of vast industries, a 


failure in the supply would affect all manufactures 
connected with the working of metals, would cripple 
our commerce, and in time of war diminish our powers 
of national offence and defence.* Thus in time of 
peace questions of underground geology pass out of the 


1 Most interesting details connected with the geology of coal and 
the coal-fields of Britain will be found in a comprehensive and able 
return 4 of this most Important and difficult subject in a pamphlet by 
Mr. R. Etheridge, f.r.s. W. B. King, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
London. 1874. 
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realms of purely speculative inquiry, and assume an 
aspect of vast practical importance in connection with 
the possible existence of^stores of mineral treasure in 
hitherto unexplored areas of the British Islands. 

No morelnteresting and important problom of that 
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JFig. 2.—Ideal section of the stratified deposits, showing the position of 
the coal-measures iu the series, and the strata pierced by the Sub-Weal- 
den Boring. 


nature lias probably ever occupied the attention of 
the present generation of geologists than that of the 
age and position of the strata underlying the newer 
and Secondary rocks in the London basin and the 
south-east of England; while the history of its 
attempted solution, both by the inductive method nnd 
that of practical research, affords a most instructive 
illustration of the modus operandi adopted by 
scientists in all similar cases. 

The surface geology of that area, well worked out 
by Mantell, Murchison, Webster, Litton, and others 
in the past, and more recently by Whittaker and 
Topley, is now well known. The London basin, in¬ 
cluding the site of the metropolis, the whole of the 
counties of Hertford, Middlesex, and ppts of Bed¬ 
fordshire, Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, Essex, Hants,, 


Kent, Oxfordshire, Surrey, and Wilts, forme an ex¬ 
tensive area, now drained chiefly by the Thames and 
its tributaries, and separated from a similar depres¬ 
sion, called the Hampshire basin, once united to it 
by a broad and superficial band of chalk, whence the 
once existing Tertiary strata have been removed 
by denudation. The Tertiary deposits still re¬ 
presented, exclusive of alluvial beds, are the 
Bagshot sands and the London clay, which attains a 
breadth of twenty miles near London, both of marine 
origin. A still earlier sories, the Woolwich and Read¬ 
ing beds, with the Thanet sands, were formed at the 
estuary of a pre-Thamisan river, on the banks of 
which palm-trees flourished when its shores were 
haunted by the tapir and the crocodile. These 
Eocene beds rest immediately upon the chalk which 
forms the underlying bed of the district, and is the 
chief source of the water-supply of London. The 
upper greensand, the gault, and tho lower greensand 
lie below the chalk, which comes to the surface near 
Marlborough on tho north, encircles the Weald, and 
extends to Dover, having a broad outcrop in Wilt¬ 
shire, Hants, and Kent. The chalk, well-known to 
bo an oceanic doposit resulting chiefly from organic 
agencies, reposes upon another group of secondary 
strata laid down at the estuary of a mightier and still 
earlier river, draining unknown lands in the days of 
tho iguanodon and his giant reptilian compeers. 
These freshwater beds are now exposed in the 
Weald of Kent and Sussex, but geologists have no 
doubt that the entire series was once covered by the 
crotaceous ocean, which extended over’the whole 
Wealden area, and that the great masses of chalk 
liavo been worn off by marine, atmospheric, and 
chemical action, leaving the Wealden strata to be in 
turn oxposed to tho unceasing processes of sub- 
acrial denudation. 

This denudation of the Weald, believed to have 
taken placo pr ; or to the deposition of the oldest 
Tortiary bods, illustrates the fact that in estimating 
the duration of geological time it is not only neces¬ 
sary to calculato the periods required for the deposi¬ 
tion of tho strata actually visible, but also requisite 
to take account of those which, once existent, have 
been disintegrated and removed, representing the 
lapse of additiom ■ and by no moans insignificant 
epochs. 

Such, in brief, is the outline of the former physical 
geology and geography of what is now the south¬ 
eastern part of England, during part of the Secondary 
and Tertiary ages of geological history. The surface 
geology of France and Belgium presents many points 
in common. In the lattor extensive Tertiary deposits 
correspond, and may be correlated, with the strata of 
the London and Hampshire basins. The chalk is 
continued under tho bed of the British Channel, and 
occurs on tho Froncli coast in tlie Boulonnais. But 
tho Wealden bods thin out to a most remarkable 
degree towards Franco, where they are but scantily 
represented by about one hundred, instoachof ,over 
fourteen hundred, feet of strata, as in the southeast of 
England. From this circumstance it is probable, 
according to Mr. W. Topley, that the tunnel under the 
Straits of Dover, by which it is proposed to again 
unite the two countries, will, if successfully accom¬ 
plished, bo carried through continuous beds of the 
non-porous lower chalk, as neither the gault nor the 
Weald clay, either of which wot^Jd be preferable 
from an engineering point of *view, are present ill 
sufficient thickness throughout. The Channel, eaten 
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•out by the long*continued action of the waves, illus¬ 
trates the power of the sea as a degrading agent. 
This latest separation of England from the Continent 
took place at a comparatively late period, after the 
epoch of the higher valley gravels and the days 
when,the mammoth dwelt on the land. Much, 
therefore, of our political prosperity, immunity from 
desolating home wars, and not a few of the charac¬ 
teristics of the insular Briton, may be said to be 
owing in no slight measure to the unceasing agencies 
of nature and the harmonious working of great 
natural laws, which left us severed from tho Continent 
encircled by 

“ The silver sea, 

Which serves us in the office of a wall, 

Or fls a moat defensive to a house 

Against the envy of less happier lands.” 

Until recently geologists had no certain knowledge 
of the nature and ago of the rocks underlying the 
chalk in the London basin, or the Secondary forma¬ 
tions of the south of England. But after careful con¬ 
sideration of the outcrops, dip, and thickness of the 
strata in France, Belgium, and tho Ehineland, it was 
inferred that a continuous rid go of Palaeozoic, or 
older rocks, once extended from “ the Polar regions 
southwards to the Mediterranean,” forming the floor 
on which the coal growth of the Carboniferous, or 
Mountain, Limestone seas were built up, and, when 
emerging from the ocean, the ancient land surface on 
which the luxurious vegetation of tho upland coal- 
measures fleurislied, and the lagoons, swamps, and 
marshes of the lowlands rested. 

In tho country of the Ardennes this platform of 
ancient rocks of Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous 
age was subsequently tilted to the surfaeo by 
powerful disturbances in that area. This lino 
©f upheaval, known to goologists as the “ axis of the 
Ardennes,” or “of Artois,” is believed by Mr. 
Godwin-Austen to be continued under tho Channel, 
and tp correspond with similar lines of upheaval 
which caused tho Silurian, Devonian, and Carbonifer¬ 
ous rocks to bo oxposed on tho Mondip Ilills in 
Somersetshire, and in South Wales. It was to like 
disturbances, which took placo before the deposition 
of the Secondary strata, that wo owe the preserva¬ 
tion of the remaining portion of tho coal-measures, 
which, thus thrown into troughs or basins, wore 
effectually preserved from tho denuding agoncios 
which removed so largo a portion of their highor 
surfaces. For many of tho European coal basins, 
now separated by intervening groups of non-coal¬ 
bearing strata, were once continuous, extending from 
Ireland into Wales, across England, were prolonged 
unde* the Channel, and united to thoso of Belgium, 
France, and Westphalia. In Belgium tho existing 
coal-fields lie either exposed at tho surface, as at 
Mons, or are worked beneath tho overlying Tertiary 
or Cretaceous rocks of no great thickness. In France 
carboniferous rooks immediately undorlio the Weal- 
den (Fig. 3), the true coal-measures occurring super¬ 



ficially at Valen6iet&%, and below the chalk near 
Calais at a depth of 1,100 feet. In Wales the coal¬ 
bearing strata are again exposed at the surface, 
flanked by the outcropping Silurian and Old Bed 
rocks, while the Somersetshire coal-fiehkftire worked 
beneath about 600 feet of superincumbent Oolitic, 
Liassic, and Triassic strata (Fig. 4). 


Dundry Hill. 



Fig 4. *Bei:tion south of Bristol, showing coal-measures underlying 
Oolitic, Liassic, and Triassic strata (after Ramsay). M, Magnesian 
Limestone. 


A critical survey of these facts led a well-known 
English geologist, Mr. B. A. C. Godwin-Austen, to 
infer, more than twenty years ago, that the older 
rocks were present below variously estimated 
depths of from 1,000 to 1,800 feet of newer strata in 
the south-east of England, and that it was also pro¬ 
bable that the true coal-measures would be found 
associated with them in some part of that area. 
Those theoretical views were of course considerably 
strengthened by the subsequent discovery of the pre¬ 
sence of the older rocks of Old Bed Sandstone age at 
Ostond, in Belgium, at a depth of 985 feet, and of the 
Mountain Limestone at 1,025 feet, at Harwich, on the 
opposito English coast. The non-existence, as proved 
by tho boring for an artesian well through Tertiary 
and (Tetacoous strata of the uniform and expected 
thickness of tho lower greensand under London, led 
Mr. Prestwicli to express his general concurrence in 
the views of his confrere on this most important 
question of the existence of tho older rocks, and 
possible extension of the coal-measures in south¬ 
eastern England, and to urge most forcibly the 
extreme desirability of searching by triad borings for 
absolute proof of the distribution of the various 
members of the ralooozoic series (Fig 5). 



Fiir 5—Ideal section, flmwing outcrof s at ciifTeient localities of the 
older nicks. 

A. Silurian; IJ. Old Red ; C. Carboniferous Limestone; D. Millstone- 
grit. 

From tho accompanying ideal illustration of the 
surface outcrops of the ancient rocks at different 
localities it will be evident that while any search at 
.points a through the Silurian, b Old Bed Sandstone, 
pr o and n through the Lower Carboniferous rooks for 
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the productive coal-measureeTwould be obviously 
futile (s4e also Fig. 2 .\ a boring commenced in a 
district situated on the Permian or any of the newer 
formations might be rewarded with success. When 
the older rdtip are thus exposed to the surface it is 
easy for geologists to determine the mineral produc¬ 
tiveness of such an area. Taking for granted, how¬ 
ever, that these older rocks do occur, as inductively 
assumed by Messrs. Godwin- Austen and Prestwich, 
in the south-east of England, the difficulty of the task 
of determining the locale of their respective outcrops 
was enormously increased from the fact that they 
occur underground, and are completely hidden from 
view by masses of later strata of unknown dopth. 
Moreover, as these overlying secondary rocks vary in 
thickness very considerably, being represented in 
Gloucestershire, for instance, by nearly 2,000ft., and 
thinning out in Oxfordshire to 600 feet, another most 
perplexing factor is added to the problem. Such arc 
the difficulties with which underground geologists 
have to contend. Nor must they omit to take account 
of the possible influences of former disturbances in 
the area as affecting the sequence of the unknown 
strata. 

Therefore the long-studied question of the nai uro of 
the rocks underlying the Wealden beds of Kent and 
Sussex acquired additional importance as bearing on 
the presence of coal in the south-eastern counties of 
England. The Oolitic deposits were presumably 
present, but no certain evidenco as to their specific 
nature or approximate thickness was forthcoming. 
All that is now known on this subject is necessarily 
due to the Sub-Woaldon Exploration, which, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Henry Willett, was undertaken as 
a fitting memorial of the visit of the British Associa¬ 
tion to Brighton in 1872. To promote this search for 
the older rocks an influential committee was formod, 
comprising among its members Professor Ramsay, 
Messrs. Godwin - Austen, Prestwich, Ethoridge, 
Topley, and other well-known geologists. Mr. H. 
Willett acted as honorary secretary and treasurer, 
contributing a twelfth of the cost; and it was mainly 
through his enthusiastic efforts that tlio necoseary ; 
funds were raised, amounting in tho aggregato to 
over £6,000, and tho enterprise carried to a conclu- 1 
sion which, however unexpected and unsatisfactory, 
lias yet added much to our knowledge of the relations 
of the Secondary strata in that area. 

Much was said and writton at tho timo in explana¬ 
tion of the true aim of tho boring, but in spite of 
what then seemed the almost unnecessary reiteration 
of scientists, that it was undertaken for purely scien¬ 
tific purposes, the “vox populi ” dubbecl it the 
search for coal. Possibly “the wish was father to tho 
thought,” and the imaginations of tho southerners 
were stirred by tho idea of accumulated stores of 
mineral treasure, a fresh source of wealth, to 
serve for the renewal of those old industries which 
flourished when the Weald rosembled tho “ Valley of 
a Hundred Fires,” illumined by furnaces used in the 
blasting of the iron ore which occurs so abundantly 
in the Wealden sandstones. For at one timo half of 
the iron required in England was furnished from the 
then densely-wooded and fuel-supplying Weald, but 
as the country became gradually disforested, the 
industry declined, parliamentary interference first 
checked and finally put an end to the works, the 
last furnace being extinguished as recently as 1828. 
Thue the underground geology Of a district so inti¬ 
mately connected with its watet-supply, not only 
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affects tho picturesqueness of its outward aspects, but- 
exercises an important influence upon the occupations 
and status of the population dwelling on its surface. # 

But the real aim of the boring was to ascertain the" 
thickness and age of the rocks occurring beneath the 
lowest beds of the Wealden, “to endeavour tOvreftdh 
the Palaeozoic rocks, if such existed, and sub-ordinatefy 
to discover whether carboniferous strata, as in Bel¬ 
gium and the Boulonnais, extended across the 
Channel in this direction.” Had coal been the 
object primarily in view, a very different site would 
have been suggested to that of Bexhill, near Battle, 
in the Asburnham beds, described by Mantell as the 
lowest of tbe Wealden series. These deposits proved, 
however, to be the representatives in Sussex of the 
Purbock beds of Dorset, and to be of similar age. 
The boring, commenced in the autumn of 1872, was 
at first carried on by private contract with Mr. 
Bosworth till a depth of 413 feet was reached, and 
circumstances proved unfavourable. Then the “Dia¬ 
mond Boring Company” began operations at afresh 
hole, which unfortunately had to bo abandoned at 
1,000 feet; and tho whole process was again commenced 
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Fig. 0 —Section showing approximate thickness of strata pierced by 
the Sub-Wealden Boring to 1,935 feet, near Bexhill, Sussex, and gome of 
the characteristic fossils. 


in February, 1875, and finally concluded in the 
autumn of the same year, when nearly 2,000 feet of 
strata—or more than one-third of a mile of the earth’s 
crust—had been pierced by the diamond crown of 
the auger set with fifteen small Brazilian carbonado 
diamonds. At about 130 feet in the Purbeck, a strati¬ 
fied mass of crystallised gypsum was reached, which 


* The old railings round St. Paul’# were of Sussex iron, and on their 
removal a portion of them was ro-erected by the Sussex Arch eologi cal. 
Society at the entrance of the grounds of Lewes Castle as an appropriate 
record of the Sussex industries of the past. 
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b since been worked for 
alt of the undertaking. 


profit* the sole practical 
The Portland beds were 


Later on, a mus'lif encrinital shake cl 
ever*h@peful honorary secretary m possib 
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fcaly represented by about 150 feet of strata, but the but this also was pronounced a Kimmeridga speaks, 
TlOmme?ridge clay occurred for several hundred feet though new to Britain* Thus it bee#^ftjivident that 
in excess of its usual thickness, and its limits could the Palnoozoic rocks did not occur in fltJl area at a 
hardly be satisfactorily determined. About 100 feet depth of 2,000 feet, as had been very reasonably ex* 
of the true coral Oolite was recognised, and the bore pected. Moreover, as it was highly probable they 
ItiijMinaUy abandoned after about 90 feet of pro- might be thickly veiled by another thousand, or 
^9Bly Oxford clay was passed through, at a depth of even two thousand, feet of the Oolitic, Liassic, and 
t,HSe feet, when the diameter of the core was so re- Triassic strata, the search was finally abandoned, as 
dtieod that the chances of obtaining fossils were it became obvious that the coal-measures, if by 
email and further progress impossible without more chance then present, would lie so low as to be prac* 
powerful machinery. tically useless. For coal cannot be remuneratively 

Characteristic fossils were abundant at intervals, worked at great depths owing to conditions of pres* 
990 feet a doubtful Ammonite suggested the pre- sure as well as increased expense. Between three 

_ and four thousand feet the temperature of the mine 

would equal that of the blood, and labour become 
physically impossible. 

Thus ended the Sub-Wealden Exploration, which, 
while failing, through circumstances which it was 
absolutely impossible to foresee, to fulfil the expec¬ 
tations of its promoters, has added much to our 
geological knowledge. But who could have ventured 
to predict that the site selected would eventually 
prove to be the centre of that ancient ocean in whicn 
the Kimmeridge clay was slowly deposited m com¬ 
paratively shallow water ? For the great thickness of 



Natural size, original 

Specimen In the Brighton Museum, Lingula ovahs, Sby, 645 ft Kim 
clay. Sub-Weald Ex 



Twice natural size (after Woodward) 

Claw of Callianaua uochda (H. Woodw ), Kim clay, 1,057 ft Sub 
Wealden Ex 



Natural size original Specimen in the Brighton Museum. 
Ammonites longxsjnnus Sby Kim. clay, 990 ft Sab-Weald Ex. 



Slightly enlarged (after Woodward) 

1 Mecochtrus Peytoni (H Woodw \ Kim. clay, Boulogne sur Mer 
1 Hands of M Peytoni, Kim clay, Sub* Weald Ex 

senee of the Oxford clay; but when the cores from a 
still lower stratum revealed the common Kim* 
meridgian forms — Exogyra virgula and Zingula 
ovah9->~ as at a higher level, the depth of the too- 
persistent clay .was recognised as far exceeding in 
Sussex that aitllrto known in any other locality** 


Natural size, original Specimen In the Brighton Musotytsu 
Belemmtes Kim clay, 465 ft Sub-Weald Kx. % ^ 

the strata resulted from a contiguous** and local 
depression of the area equalling the rate of deposit 
tion; or, in other words, the bottom Of the sea Bank 


* As the joints of the stems <* the Xncrtnite (Pentaerin** 
nartentU, Queendst) are recorded-from a depth of M88 feeKtM 
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> «y|the strata gradually a^ounjulated, and thus 

vSjp^tetm depth of shallow water was maintained. 
^Arfactthat was inferred from the nature of many of the 
itobeddecLmoUusks, whose nearest living analogues, 
according w Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys, exist only in shallow 
water. 

The acouracy of the theoretical deductions of 
Messrs. Frestwich and Godwin-Austen with regard 
to the presence of the older rocks has of late received 
signal confirmation by the discovery of the Devonian 
rocks at a depth of 1,140 feet, immediately below the 
gault in the Tottenham Court Road, London, and 
farther north of the Thames at 981 feet, at Turnford, 
in Herts; while still more recently the Upper Silurian 
rocks were touched below the gault at 800 feet, near 
Ware, in the same county. No less than thirty-three 
species of fossils were obtained from a core “ not 
three feet in length and one foot in diameter.” 
These have been determined by Mr. R. Etheridge, 
Paleontologist to H.M. Geological Survey, as speci¬ 
fically agreeing with those of the “Dudley” group, 
and proving the underground prolongation of the 
Shropshire Silurians. In Oxfordshire the coal-mea¬ 
sures were reached near Burford beneath the Trias at 
1,184 feet, the easterly extension of the Bristol coal¬ 
field predicted by Mr. Prestwich. For a more detailed 
account of these latest and highly important disco¬ 
veries, resulting chiefly from trial borings undertaken 
by the New River Company in search for water, and 


of the interesting conclusions deduced therefrom, 
readers are referred to Mr. Etheridge’s paper in the 
“ Popular Science Review ” for October ’ 

Thus the prognosticated ancient rocks 
absolutely proved to exist in our south-easfef^|||i| 
at depths considerably under the 16 or 
originally assigned as the extreme limit* this 
form of Palaeozoic rocks being connected, as supposed* 
with those of France and Belgium. There canb*|)0 
doubt that the coal-measures are associated 
them probably under, or north of, the North ; 

according to Mr. Godwin-Austen. From the dip 
the Devonian strata at Messrs. Meux’s brewe*^ Jjk 
London, and allowing for the extent of the outord|> of: 
the mountain, or carboniferous, limestone in Belgiqm, 
Professor Prestwich is inclined to allow 800 feet for 
the outcrop of that formation south of Tottenham 
Court Road, and predicts the occurrence of the upper, 
or productive, coal-measures still farther to the south V 
of that boring. 

The value of an accessible coal-field near the ** 
metropolis can hardly be over-estimated. When, as 
is probable ere long, now that the field of r&earch 
has been so considerably narrowed, the exact position * 
of the productive coal-measures has been definitely 
ascertained, then, and then only, will our knowledge 
of the underground goology of the south-east of 
England be satisfactorily completed. 

AGNKS CRANK. 


TIIE TROUBLES OF A CHINAMAN. 

Br JULES VKRNE. 


CHArTEIt XIII.--AN 

W HEN Kin-Fo in his wheelbarrow reached Tong- 
Choo, about ten miles short of Peking, he 
announced his intention of staying there until after 
the period of his contract with Wang had expired. 

“In a town of four hundred thousand people,” 
he said, “ I ought to be safe; but Soon must take 
care to remember that he is in the service of Ki-Nan, 
a merchant from the province of Shen-See.” 

Soon protested that he was not very likely to forget 
his instructions a second time ; his former blunder had 
entailed too much labour on him for him to repeat 
it, and he hoped Kin-Fo (“Ki-Nan,” interposed 
Craig and Fry with one accord) would reinstate him 
in his proper position, and not compel him any more 
to work like a horse; he was, he declared, “dead 
beat,” and he trusted that Kin-Fo (“Ki-Nan,” again 
exclaimed Craig and Fry, as if they had only one 
tongue between them) would give him a good eight- 
and-forty hours to go to sleep and recover his 
strength. 

“Go to bed for a week, if you will,” answered 
his toaster; “for the more you sleep, the less you 
will chatter.” 

There are plenty of hotels in the place, and 
Kin-Fo’s next concern was to select the one which 
^vould serve Ms purpose best. The town is, in fact, 
an inttnejise suburb of Peking, the paved road which 
v joins the two places being bordered with an almost 
^broken line of villas, farms, and paddocks, the inter¬ 
course between which is so frequent as to occasion a 
tfeffio of,vehicle!,. horsemen, and passengers quite 

place, KJn-Fo made his 

■ K ’ *'■ .n't, y ’';l'.. iVt •';* 7 \ * 


EXCITING CHASE. * 

way to the Tai-Wang-Mia, or “ tomple of the reigu- 
ing princes,” formerly a religious establishment, but 
recently converted into a hotel, and offering very 
desirable quarters to strangers.. He engaged apart- * 
ments for himself and a room for Craig and Fry close 
adjoining. Suitable accommodation was found fox 
Soon, who immediately took possession and became 
invisible for a time. 

After an hour’s rest and a substantial luncheon, 
the three felt quite refreshed, and started off to look 
about them. It was suggested that they should get 
a local newspaper, just to see whether it contained 
any information that concerned themselves ; accord¬ 
ingly, with Kin-Fo in the middle, carefully guarded 
as usual, they passed along the narrow streets, allow¬ 
ing no one to come unnecessarily near them. The 
paper, the “ Official Gazette,” was duly obtained at 
the office down by the harbour, but beyond the 
advertisement still offering the reward of two thou¬ 
sand dollars for the discovery of Wang, it contained 
nothing of any personal interest. ' 

“Not found yeti” said Kin-Fo; “where can he 
be?” . . « m 

“ Do you really suppose he has anv intention of 
abiding by the terms of his contract ? ” asked Craig 
and Fry. # . 

“Why should I question it?” replied Kin-Fo; 
“he knows nothing whatever of my change of cir¬ 
cumstances, and consequently does not suspect any 
change of mind on my part; for the next six days the** 
is no reason why my life should be in less danger 
than ever.” # t , 

“ You must exercise special |hef 





•v^How so ? ” inquired Kin-Fo. 
i^VraSg and Fry united in representing that there 
.were three distinct lines of notion open to him; he 
might shut himself up and decline on any pretext to 
leave the private room in the hotel; he might get 
himself arrested, and so secure the safost of quarters 
inside a gaol; or thirdly, ho might give out that he 
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larger than yours. However, take'my adjjjStoj" and 



AN EXCITING Oil ASK. 


was dead, and not return to life again until the 
danger was overpast. 

Neither of the proposals commended itself at all 
to l£in-Fo; without a moment’s hesitation he re¬ 
jected them all, knowing well enough that Wang, 
if he were destined to fulfil his undertaking, would 
with equal ease penetrate the hotel, the prison, or 
the tomb. 

“ No,” said he ; “ I shall enjoy my liborty.” 

Craig and Fry looked doubtful, and were about to 
remonstrate. 

“I shall do as I choose, gentlemen,” he added, 
in the most decided tone; “ the two hundred thousand 
dollars which you are sent to protect must remain at 
stake.” 

“We must do our duty by the office,” they 
said. 

“ And I shall do my duty to myself in my own 
way. Don’t forget that my interest is many times 


your eyes open; do your best toprbtect 
me, and trust me to do what I can to proteot my* 
self.” . >' 

There was no more to be said or done; they could 
only resolve to use all possible vigilance, quite aware 
that for the next few days the task assigned them 
was at its crisis. 

As Tong-Choo is one of the most ancient 
cities of tho Celestial Empire, so it has 
grown into being one of the most populous. 
Situated upon an arm of the Pei-Ho that 
has been converted into a canal, close to 
its junction with another canal connect¬ 
ing it with Peking, it forms the centre of 
a largo traffic. The travellers could not 
fail to be struck, not only with the bust¬ 
ling crowds upon the quay, but with the 
immense number of sampans and trading 
junks lying in the harbour. 

The very presence of a crowd gave 
Craig and Fry a certain feeling of security. 
According to their conjectures, Wang 
would perpetrate his deed, if he could, 
in solitude, and leaving the document on 
the body he had slain, would provide that 
tliero should be every appearance of the 
victim having committed suicide. Com¬ 
ing, therefore, to tho conclusion that 
there was nothing to fear in the public 
thoroughfaroB of a crowded city, they 
merely scrutinised the faces of tho 
passers-by, expecting nothing of import¬ 
ance to occur. 

All at once Kin-Fo came to a standstill, 
lie listened and listened again. lie was 
not .mistaken. A lot of boys were playing 
•! antics in tho streets, and were shouting 
out his own name. The sound startled 
him; ho looked confused; his guardians 
pressed closer to his side. Was it pos¬ 
sible he had been recognised? There 
was no appearance of that. It was clear 
at once that he was not himself an object 
of attraction. But the name was repoatod 
again and again, 

“ Kin-Fo I Ivin-Fo!” 

Ho waited quietly, curious to know the 
meaning of the commotion. 

A crowd of men, womeD, and children 
was collecting round an itinerant singer, and ap¬ 
plauding him vehemently, even before he com¬ 
menced his performance. 

As soon as he found himself surrounded by an 
audience sufficiently large to satisfy him, he drew 
from his pocket a packet of gaily painted leaflets, 
and began shouting in a stentorian voice, 

“ The five watches of a centenarian! The five 
watches of a centenarian! ” 

Here then was the explanation of the concourse. 
The strolling singer was hawking about the popular 
song of the day of which Kin-Fo was himself the 
burden. Craig and Fry tried to draw hijn out of the 
way, but he was not to be moved from the spot; he 
had never heard the song, and made up his "mind to 
hear it now j nobody knew him, he argued,, and stay 
he would. ' 

* After a few preliminary grimaces ( 
commenced, , 
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TROUBLES 

u Dawneth the first watch; o*er Shang-Hai 
The pale young moon sheds softened ray ; 

A willow-sprout, 

» Just budding out, 

Kin-Fo is twenty now ! 

Dawneth the second ; clear and fair, 

The moon lights up the yamen there j 
Kolling in wealth, 

With friends, with health, 

Kin-Fo is forty now !’* 

The singer altered his expression, making himself 
look older after each stanza. The crowd applaudod 
rapturously. 

“ Dawneth the third watch ; beaming bright 
The moon displays her fullest light; 

But autumn sere 
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now; my property is all safe. Wang! * I; 

want you.” 

Craig and Fry tried hard to make him he&r*]but 
he was much too far ahead to understand their meah^ 
ing. . ' ^ /. 

Eushing off the quay, and along the side of this 
canal, ho went at such a pace that those who were 
giving chase failed to gain upon him in the least. 

Somo five or six Chinese and two tipaos at first 
began running behind, evidently supposing that they 
were after a thief trying to escape, out they quickly 
swelled into a crowd. The name of Wang soon 
caught the ear of the multitude ; the very man for 
whom the largo reward had so long been offered. 
The excitement at once grew intense, and howling, 
screaming, shouting, an enormous throng took up the 
chase. 

They ran hard; they were spurred on to run each 
by liis own incitement. AVas not ICin-Fo running at 


Must soon appear : 

Kin-Fo is sixty now ! 

Dawneth the fourth watch ; in the west 

The waning moon proceeds to rest; 

A shrivell’d shrimp, 

Pucker’d and limp, 

Kin-Fo is eighty now ! 

Dawneth the fifth watch ; chill and drear, 

The moon is dark, no stars appear, 

Koady to die, 

Without a sigh, 

Kin-Fo’s a hundred now ! 

Brenketh the morn ; King len complains, 

Kin-Fo *s too old for his domains ; 

From heaven shut, out, 

Still roams about, 

For ever poor Kin-Fo ! ” 

The song over, the applause grew per¬ 
fectly deafening, and the audience pro¬ 
ceeded to show their satisfaction by 
purchasing scores of copies at three sa- 
pecks apiece. 

Kin-Fo saw no reason why he too 
should not buy a copy. Taking several 
small coins from his pocket he was about 
handing them to the singer, when tho 
sight of a face in the crowd startled him, 
and he gave a loud exclamation of sur- 

E rise. The two men by his side grasped 
im securely, and seemed to suspect he 
had received the fatal blow. 



“ Wang! ” cried Kin-Fo. 

“Wang! where?” asked Craig. 

“ Where ? ” repeated Fry. 

Kin-Fo was not mistaken. Wang was 
not only there, but had recognised Kin- 
Fo. Instead, however, of rushing towards 
him to do a deed of violence, he turned 
round abruptly, dashod through the crowd, and 
started ofLwith all his speed. Evidently the surprise 
was mutual. 

Not an instant did Kin-Fo hesitate, but set off in 
pursuit, the two Attendants keeping close behind. 

Again and again he shouted, but in vain. 

“ Wangl Wang l ” h# ofclled outj “lam all right 


INTO Til 12 WATERS OF THK 1’LMIO. 

least for a fortune of 800,000 dollars, if not for his 
very life ? Had not Craig and Fry the responsibility 
of 200,000 dollars upon their hands? And did not 
every individual of the teeming crowd expect to Win 
the 2,000 dollars advertised for the reward? 

“ Wang! Wang! ” was the cry rising ever louder 
and louder. . 
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“ Wang, I am rich now! ” gasped Kin-Fo. 

*'‘Kicher than ever!” cried Craig and Fry* 

“ Stop him! stop him! ” bawled the mob. 

But Wang either heard or would hear nothing. 
With his elbows tightly pressed into his sides, he 
kept on his way, not even turning his head. Getting 
free of the suburb, he found himself upon an open 
way, with nothing to impede him. Accordingly he 
redoubled his efforts, ana the crowd in pursuit had 
to exert themselves in proportion. 

With unabated vigour the chase was maintained 
for more than a quarter of ah hour, but the fugitive 
at length became aware of symptoms of exhaustion, 
and knew that the distance between himself and his 
pursuers was sensibly diminishing. To out-distance 
them by speed he felt was a vain hope ; he must have 
recourse to stratagem. Seizing his first chance, he 
suddenly made a dart to the right, and disappeared 
behind the green enclosure of a small pagoda. 

“Ten thousand taels to the first man that catches 


“ Two hundred thousand dollars in the water 1” 
exclaimed Craig and Fry, and threw themselves 
down in sheer desperation. 

And in the strange excitement there were several 
of the volunteers, who could not restrain themselves 
from following the example. 

Yet quite in vain. They searched and searched; 
but to no purpose. What conclusion could be formed 
except that the poor philosopher had been carried 
down the flood, and so had perished? But the 
mystery still remained which none could solve, why 
should he put an end to his existence thus ? 

Weary, bewildered, vexed, disheartened, Kin-Fo, 
with Craig and Fry, returned to the hotel. They 
dried their clothes, procured some refreshment, and 
summoned Soon, to whose intense annoyance they 
announced that in another hour they were to start 
for Peking. 


him! ” cried Kin-Fo. 

“ Ten thousand taels! ” repeated Craig and Fry. 

“ Ya, ya, ya ! 99 roared the foremost of the mob as 
they turned the corner of the pagoda wall. 

Wang for the moment was out of sight. The 
crowd hesitated, but in another second the shout 
rose high. 

“There he is!” 

He was making for a narrow cross-path by the 
side of one of the little canals that serve for irri¬ 
gation ; suddenly he took another turn, but it only 
brought him back to the open road, where once again 
it was a mere trial of speed. Manifestly he was 
aware of his own failing powers, and repeatedly 
turned his head as if to measure the interval that 
separated him from those behind. It was clear 
enough that the race could not last long now. The 
younger men were certain to get the best of it in the 
end. 

Just a little way ahead was the spot where the 
river is crossed by the famous bridge of Palikao, a 
magnificent work of art with marble balustrades, 
decorated with a double row of gigantic lions. 
Eighteen years before, it would not have been pos¬ 
sible for them thus to enter the province of Pe-Chi- 
Li; the road was blocked by fugitives of another 
character. It was here, on the 21st of September, 
1880, that, repulsed by the French forces, the army 
of San-Ko-Li-Tsin, uncle of the Emperor, made a 
stand, and the Manchow Tartars, in spite of the 
daring engendered by their fatalism, were hewn 
down by European artillery. 

But the bridge, although its statues still bore 
traces of the war, was free for passago now. Wang, 
only too conscious that his footsteps were faltering, 
ana that his strength was failing, cast another rapid 
glance at his pursuers; the interval, a moment ago 
some twenty paces, was now not more than ten. He, 
for his part, could almost feel their grasp upon him ; 
they, for their part, need not waste their breath in 
shouting; they should make him their captive in 
another minute. The chase was over. 

Not at all. Never was expectation more bitterly 
disappointed. The next moment Wang was on the 
parapet of the bridge ; the next, he was under the 
waters of the Pei-Ho. 

Staggered for the instant, Kin-Fo’s resolution was 
soon taken. 

“We must have him yet!” he cyied^ fmd flung 
himself down into the stream. 


Darietic0. 

Illustrious Arstatneus.—A Mr. Sherlock has written an 
account of “twenty illustrious abstainers,” as he calls them. 
The honourable and worthy twenty ore Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
Mr. T. Hurt, m.i\, President Hayes (U.S.), Sir Henry Thompson, 
Commodoro Goodenough, Dr. Kichardson, Canon Farrar, T. 
Edward (Scotch naturalist), Mr. Plipisoll, M.r., Mr. Morlev, 
M.r., Rev. Dr. Guthrie, Sir W. Lawson, Sir Henry Havelock, 
Father Mathew, John G. Richardson, Elihu Burritt, Mr. Gough, 
Canon Wilberforce, Sir W. C. Trevelyan, and John Howard. 

Militaryism i\ r Europe. —The Continent, for the most part, 
is given over to great military empires, and militaryism cannot 
co-exist with industry on a great scale. One must destroy the 
other. Do you think that emperors, and grand dukes, and 
archdukes, field-marshals, and tremendous personages of that 
sort, really want the manufacturing industries of their empires 
to be developed ? Do you suppose it would suit them to liave 
to do with an intelligent, keen-witted, critical, and well-to-do 
population, such as our northern towns in England contain ? 
Depend upon it they are not such fools. They know their busi¬ 
ness better. What they want is something quite different—a 
peasantry hungry enough at home to find the ordinary life of a 
private soldier rather agreeable than otherwise, and submissive 
enough to be ready to Blioot their own brothers, if ordered, 
without asking why. No, gentlemen, each nation must lead its 
own life, and military empires will never be industrial rivals. 
They may injure you by being bad customers, but they will not 
hurt you otherwise. We, in England, as 1 believe, are marked 
out by all our characteristic qualities for industrial supremacy, 
and, as far as Europe is concerned, I am not afraid lest we should 
lose it. No doubt the observation which I have made just now 
does not apply to the smaller and less ambitious communities of 
Europe. But they, too, have their own troubles. They are 
heavily weighted by the existence of land frontiers, and the 
consequent necessities of costly defence. They suffer from the 
faults of other people, not from their own, but they suffer all 
the same. Labour, enterprise, and saving gave us the indus¬ 
trial position which we have earned, and those qualities alone 
can retain it. But we must know what we want. If we are 
going as a nation into the gunpowder and glory business—if we 
think the increased development of militaryism a necessity of 
our position—do not let us hide from ourselves what one result 
at least will be. We may be successful and glorious. So W€ 
were in 1815 ; but I do not suppose that at any period in oui 
history the English people have been so poor, so miserable, oi 
so dissatisfied as they were in the fifteen or twenty years that 
followed Waterloo. But there is a difference between those 
times and the present. Sixty years ago the labourer and the 
artisan might suffer, but they had to submit; there was no 
escape for thorn. But now the seas aie open, they need not 
even go outside the British Empire to escape from Imperial 
taxation and from European responsibilities.. Australia and 
Canada will take them in, and be glad of their coming, while 
they will take very good care not to involve themselves further 
than they can help in European troubles.. I think that is a 
circumstance that ought to be borne in mind if any question 
shall arise of military adventure not forced upon us by duty or 
by self-defence .—Lord Derby. 





NINE-TENTHS OF T HE LAW. 

CHAPTER XXVII.—AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. * 

Good night, good night; parting ii inch sweet sorrow, 

That I ceuld say good night till it be morrow. 

— Shakespeare . 

T HE object of Arthur Neville’s unexpected visit 
to the Goshen was to prevent, if possible, the 
contemplated ejectment of its inmates. He had 
No. 1478.—Ann si, ina 


UNRECOGNISED. 

heard of Lizzie's illness, and jumped at once to the 
conclusion that sorrow and distress of mind were the 
cause of it. Knowing that she was never very strong, 
he could not feel surprise that the prospect of leav¬ 
ing the homo to wnioh they were all so warmly 
attached had proved too great a trial for her. He 
had failed to persuade his brother to interfere in 
their behalf. The letters he had written on the 
subj eot had been either, unnoticed or answered eva¬ 
sively. He would have followed him to Italy, but after 

tun On* Pen nt. 
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what he had heard of Michael Brownlow’s failure, he 
doubted whether, even if he should succeed in obtain¬ 
ing promise from his brother, he would be able to 
depend on its fulfilment. He had therefore re¬ 
luctantly given uy for the time all hope of averting 
the act of oppression which the steward, urged on by 
his wife, had resolved upon. 

But now, finding that Lizzie had taken the con¬ 
templated change so much to heart, and that her 
health was suffering, he had resolved to make a 
further effort, and that of a kind which he hoped 
would be effectual, at least for a time. He had again 
consulted his lawyers, and though they could not 
give him any great hope of ultimate success, he had 
made pt> his mind to put forward his claim to the 
whole Estates of Thickthorn and Dulborough. He 
expected, as a consequence of this step, to obtain an 
injunction restraining his brother from making any 
important changes on the property; and though it 
mi^ht be at the cost of heavy law expenses and 
ultimate disappointment, he would at least gain 
time; and time, according to his idea, was just then 
of extreme importance, and well worth paying for. 

But when he came to talk over this question with 
Mr. Brownlow, the good farmer, far from giving him 
encouragement, declined at once to take advantage 
of the remedy proposed. He had promised to give up 
the house, he said, and must be faithful to his word. 
If the notice had been duly served, and nothing out 
of the usual course had happened, he might have 
been glad to avail himself of the opportunity to dis¬ 
pute the possession ; but now that was not possible. 
Michael had already entered upon the land which he 
was to hold under the agreement made with Mr. 
Chamberlain. “ In short,” said Brownlow, “ I have 
given my word ; and if your brother were to come him¬ 
self and bid mo keep tho farm and house I could not do 
it now, unless the steward also would consent. I 
shan’t let Lizzie go out of the house until she is well 
enough to bear it; but as soon as she can be moved, 
off we must go. You would only lose your cause 
and throw away your money to no purpose.” 

“ I will take the risk of that,” said Arthur. 

“But even if you were likely to be successful 
it could not make any difference to us. I must keep 
my word, whatever happens. I must abide by my 
agreement. It is too late now to make any altera¬ 
tion.” 

“I wish you had kept to your first resolve,” said 
Arthur, “not to leave the house till you were turned 
out of it.” 

“ That was my wife’s determination,” said Brown¬ 
low. “I wondered to hear of it; and she gave in 
afterwards. No, Mr. Arthur; wo shall be able to 
shift next week I hope. The sooner it’s over and 
done with now, the better for us all.” 

“ It is a great pity,” said Arthur, dolefully. “ It 
will be such a trouble to you and Mrs. Brownlow 
and your daughter.” 

“ We shall get over it,” said John Brownlow. 

“Yes; but Lizzie; she is not so well able to 
bear it,” 

“ She will be helped through, no doubt.” 

“ It had made her so ill already,” 

“ I don’t know that that is the Cause of her illness,” 
Brownlow answered; “it may be something else.” 
v “ Shall I be able tojsbe her, do you think ? ” 

“ Yes; I hopp so.* She is a good deal, better 
this alt'erndbn. Mt* Andrews was surprised to find 
her so much improved.” 
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“ Til come in again this evening if I may,” said 
Arthur, and took his leave. " r 

When he returned Lizzie was downstairs. / She 
looked much less ill than he had expected. She was 
not fretting about the house, she told him. She was 
quite willing to leave it. She looked alarmed when 
he talked of asserting his claim to the estates, but 
refrained from giving an opinion on that subject. 
The evening passed quickly and pleasantly. Arthur 
Neville was not willing to give up the point which 
had brought him from Cambridge to consult with his 
lawyers and the Brownlows. He returned frequently 
to the subject, and would fain have persuaded Mr. 
Brownlow to postpone his removal at least till 
Michaelmas, and to let him take such step's as the 
law might enable him, to obviate the necessity* 
altogether. But no one gave him any encouragement; 
and Lizzie, for one cause or other, was so far from 
sympathising with his proposal that he at length 
ceased to speak of it. 

Lizzio retired early, and Arthur Neville did the 
1 samo, promising to call again the next day. 

He was true to his appointment, and found Lizzie 
again much better. She spent the greater part of 
that evening downstairs. There was no longer any 
doubt, they all thought, that she would be able to 
leave the house next week. Arthur Neville’s pro¬ 
posal for postponing or preventing the removal met 
with as littlo encouragement as before. Finding 
himself alone with Lizzie in the course of the evening, 
he said to her, “You don’t seem to like the idea of 
a lawsuit?” 

Lizzie hesitated, and seemed to find a difficulty iu 
expressing herself. 

“ It would be mortifying if you were to lose your 
cause,” she said at length, with her eyes fixed upon 
the floor. 

“ Yes. But if I were to win ? ” 

She did not seem elated, even at that prospect, 
and made no reply. 

“You would be very glad, wouldn’t you?” he 
asked. 

“ Of course ; oh, yos; of course I should.” 

“ Why of course ? ” he asked again, scarcely satis¬ 
fied. 

“ It would be such a good thing for you and for 
everybody.” 

“ ‘Everybody,’ like ‘of course,’ is such a general 
term,” said Arthur. “ I would rather hear what you 
yourself think, and how you would feol about it, if I 
were to be successful.” 

“I? oh, glad; very glad, of course. My father 
and mother would rojoice, and so should I, of 
course.” 

‘ ‘ Still ‘ of course ’ ? You would rejoice with others 
and for others. Havo you not one little word to say 
about it for your own self ? ” 

The colour mounted to her forehead. She feared 
to speak lest she should seem to attach too much 
meaning to his words. 

“ I suppose if you were to gain you* eause we 
might come back to the Goshen some day if we 
wished it.” 

“ Yes; if you wished it.” 

“ I am very fond of the old home, but I could be 
equally happy anywhere else, Jtruat,”, ; 

“ If 1 were the square'you shpi44'}iav;a y^ur,qhoice 
of all the hopaee ph tfyeestate. If pffe*.you 

Thickthorn what would you say to mb? Wcm&jm 
. be satisfied to live there w v 
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' “Hush, hush! Oh don’t put such thoughts into 
kny head! I am only a farmers daughter/’ 

She trembled so that he must needs take her by 
the hand to quiet her. 

“And I am only a poor undergraduate, with 
barely enough to give me a start in the world. I 
have to make my own way and to work for my 
living.” 

Her fingers closed round his as he said those words, 
but still she did not speak. 

“ I do not give up my hope of the estate,” he said ; 
“but if I had gone to law about it now it would 
have been for your sake; and whatever I do at any 
future time will be all for your sake. Will you 
_ share my lot, Lizzie, whatever it may be ? Will 
you share it—for better for worse, for richer for 
poorer?” 

“ Stay, Btay! ” she cried. “ I ought not to lot you 
say this. You did not intend to say it when you 
came here. Soon, porhaps, you may know better 
what your prospects are. If Thickthorn should after 
all be yours—if you should prove to be the owner of 
all this property—” 

She hesitated to say what was in her thoughts, but 
he understood her. 

“In that case,” he said, “you think I might 
repent?” 

“No ; but,your position would bo different.” 

“ Then I will never try for it. I hope I may never 
have it.” 

“ You must; you ought.” 

“ But a few moments ago you did not seem to think 
so, or to wish it.” 

“ We do not always wish as we think.” 

“ You think, then, that I ought to claim it, but 
you wish that I may not succeed ? ” 

“ Yes—no ; I can hardly say that. I had better 
say nothing.” 

The handle of the door turned at this moment. 
He clasped her hand in his, and felt her fingers close 
around his own, firmly and passionately, though only 
for an instant. 

“I am satisfied,” he said, hastily; “I will repeat 
my question another time. But it is answered already, 
is it not ? ” 

Though she had dropped his hand she did not 
make any gesture of dissent. 

“Another time if you will,” she whispered, as the 
door opened and her mother entered tho room. 

“You must be tired, Lizzie,” Mrs. Brownlow said. 

“ It is time for you to go upstairs.” 

She did net look tired, but rather, animated and 
excited. 

“I hope I have not fatigued her?” Arthur 
Neville said. 

“On the contrary; you have done her good. It 
is so kind of you to come so far to see us. It is the 
last time we snail meet in the old home.” 

“ Yes; I must go away to-morrow. My next visit 
will be, I suppose, to Windy Gorse. But you will 
not venture to remove there just yet ? ” 

“ As soon as we can do so with safety.” 

“I shall be ready to go next week,” said Lizzie. 

She yielded presently to her mother’awish that she 
should retire, and bade Arthur Neville good night. 

“ I shall write,” he whispered, as he parted from 
her atthe doOT; “Imay write, mayn’t I? and you 
win write'to me?” 

Shelobked at Mm, but did not speak. She could 
not think it would be right to give him any en¬ 


couragement She thought of ft? 
squire of Thickthorn and Dulborough, the cwiie^ Jof 
the great house, intimate with all the grandVj^jpie 
of the neighbourhood, a county man, a statesman 
perhaps, in years to come! There was no re^smi 
why he should not rise to any degree of eminence. 
What would he think or do if the estates should be 
hi! and such a career open to him ? That he shbnldt 
hesitate to fulfil his plignted word was, of course, out 
of the question; he was too good, too honourable, 
and, she hoped, too much attached to her for that 
to be possible. But would it be fair towards him to 
take his pledge or suffer him to bind himself at such 
a time apd under such circumstances ? These 
thoughts had troubled her, in spite of herself, for 
weeks past, and now they thronged into her mind as 
Arthur Neville again held her hand in his, wishing 
her good night. 

It was better, she said to herself, to leave the 
important question which had been asked, and would 
be asked again, undecided. Arthur Neville must be 
free. But she felt as she went to her room that it 
was, in fact, decided already, and that his freedom, 
as well as her own, had boon virtually yielded up. 


CHAPTER. XXVIII. — “ HABET I” 

Ah Corydon, Cory don, qua) te dementia ceplt ? 

—Virgil. 

WnETiiEK, it might be ascribed to Arthur Neville’s 
visit or to some other potent cause, Lizzie Brownlow 
recovered her health, strength, and spirits so rapidly 
that there was no difficulty whatever in making the 
romoval from the Goshen to Windy Gorse on the day 
which had been originally fixed for it. If the work¬ 
people whom Mrs. Chamberlain had engaged had 
been equally punctual they would have found the 
old house ready for them, its empty rooms presenting 
a picture of desolation such as had not been seen 
within those walls as long as the oldest inhabitant 
could remember. The house had descended from one 
generation to another with scarcely so much as a 
change of furniture. On no previous occasion had it 
been stripped and deserted as it was now, locked up 
from the outside, and left to emptiness and silence. 

In that condition it remained for several days. 
The builders and decorators did not appear at the 
time appointed, and Mrs. Chamberlain turned away 
from her daily visit to the house disappointed, angry, 
and almost in tears. After much trouble in looking 
them up, they camo at last and set to work in earnest, 
stripping the paper from the walls, tearing up the 
tiles from the hearth, breaking down imperfeot ceil¬ 
ings, and making a general disturbance. As soon 
as they had accomplished this, and had strewn the 
floors everywhere with dust and rubbish, they went 
away again, and wero not heard of any more for 
about ten days. They had by this beginning secured 
the job, Mr. Chamberlain said, with a laugh, and 
intended to go on with it at their leisure. Very 
likely they would take six months to finish it, if not 
more. 

Mrs. Chamberlain was very angry with her husband 
for treating the matter in such a heartless and in¬ 
different way. It was all very well for him, sb© said j 
he was not living at the “Pastures,” and did not 
know what it was; he had established himself and 
his office at Thickthorn, there being r no room for hioi 
in their temporary duelling, and vw living inclover, 
It did not signify to him what omef ^people had; to 
put up with. F r J 

. B 2 
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, /$Er. Chamberlain’s conduct, it must be confessed, 
afforded some ground for these remarks. He paid 
a short visit to Kushy Pastures every day, to see now 
his wife and daughter were getting on, and went 
away again, congratulating himself that he had 
secured a more comfortable refuge for himself. He 
did not trouble himself to look after the workpeople 
at the Grange, and was at no pains, even, to conceal 
the amusement he derived from witnessing the 
shifts to which his wife and her maid Spilby were 
reduced. 

Week after week passed on, and matters at the 
Goshen only grew more worrying and distressing. 
The workpeople, like the weeks, came and went; but 
not with the same regularity. Mrs. Chamberlain 
said they were always going and never coming. 
There were Saturday half-holidays and Monday whole 
holidays, and rainy days when they could not work 
out of doors, and fine days when they would not 
work indoors; and Mrs. Chamberlain went to and 
.fro on all days, bringing back now a splash of 
whitewash on her back, and now a streak of paint 
upon her sleeve, and now a shaving or a slip of 
pasted paper on her bonnet like a ribbon, till at last 
she declared that if things went on like that she 
would presently not have a thread of anything loft 
that was fit to wear, and must go to London for an 
entirely new wardrobe. That would not have suited 
Mr. Chamberlain, for he could not have charged it as 
necessary repairs to the estate. He proposed, there¬ 
fore, that she should wear a pinafore or a dressing- 
gown whenever she visited the house. And that 
was set down as another heartless joke. What did 
he care, living in clover at Thickthorn, what miseries 
his wife and daughter had to undorgo ? 

Meantime the Brownlows were settled at Windy 
Gorse, and as much at home there as they were ever 
likely to be. Lizzie had borne the removal without 
any evil consequences, and the air, which was fresher 
and more bracing than she had been used to in the 
valley, suited her admirably. Sho soon began to 
walk about again, and seemed in much better spirits 
and altogether more satisfied with her lot than could 
have been anticipated. 

Michael was busy with his new farm. Already that 
(or something else) was causing him a great deal of 
anxiety, folks said, ne had grown moody and 
silent of late, and looked careworn. Often he might 
be seen leaning over a gate, deeply involved, as was 
supposed, in some scientific problem, or standing still 
in the middle of a field leaning upon the hoe which 
he usually carried with him, and wrapped in his own 
reflections. The labourers looked at him and made 
their remarks about him. “ He might have growed 
tliere,” some of them said, when they saw him rooted 
to the same spot for half an hour at a time. “ They 
woftld not be surprised if the cattlo was to go and 
rub theirselves agen him, taking him for a post set 
there a puipose.” “ It was a wonder the birds 
didn’t go ana perch upon his hat, as they did upon 
the old scarecrow in the next field.” Some of them 
were more sympathising, and observed that “ Mr. 
Michael seemed to feel the change from his old home 
more than any of the rest; though he never spoke 
of it, and never made no complaints.” 

But they were all equally wrong in their conjec¬ 
tures; even his father and mother, who had notioed 
his silence and dulness in the house, were quite at 
fault as to the cause of it. It was not science that 
occupied his nor anxiety as to the results of 
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his experimental farming, nor regret for the loss of 
his home; it was the remembrance of what had 
occurred at the door of the Goshen on the day of 
Eva’s visit, and at the gate leading thereto. 

“ That horrid girl! ” Those words rankled in his 
mind. He had often before spoken of her in those 
terms. He had not been particular who heard him. 
He wondered whether there had been any tell-tale 
voice to carry the expression to her ears. The words 
would not have signified so much if he had not 
behaved so rudely to her, letting the gate slam at 
her horse’s heels, and taking no notice of her when 
she bowed to him. The horse was well-bred; the 
horse was “ a gentleman; ” he felt sure the sarcasm 
had been aimed at him, though he was not known to be 
within earshot at* the time : and he knew that he had 
deserved it. He could not be jealous of a horse; 
but sho was so fond of Sultan, she had said; and 
what must she think of him ? He had behaved like 
an ill-conditioned puppy; he had shown his ill- 
temper to a lady; he had lost himself for ever as a 
gentleman in her opinion, of course, and also in his 
own. 

The only remedy for these unpleasant reflections - 
was to try and convince himself that it did not 
signify. He knew nothing of Eva Chamberlain. 
His first impression in regard to her might have 
been quite correct. He was a fool to think so much 
about her. She was, no doubt, proud and ambitious, 
like her mother. For hor pride and ambition he and 
his had been turned out of their home. She had 
spoken civilly to him, and Lizzie seemed to like her; 
but if he were to meet her again she would very 
likoly toss her head, now that she had gained heV 
object, and pass him by. Ho resolved that he would 
never give her the opportunity. He would keep out 
of her way. He would think of her as Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain’s daughter—as a stuck-up, ambitious girl; in 
a word, as he had thought of her before she came to 
the Goshen that day, cantering along like a fine lady 
on that lino horse of her father’s, that woll-bred 
horse, that gentlemanly horse—. And at that period 
of his moditations ho would gnash liis teeth with 
rage, not against tho horse, nor his rider, nor any 
one belonging to them, but against himself. 

In spite of his resolution to avoid this objectionable 
girl he could not help seeing her at church sometimes, 
and fixing his eyes upon her when she was not looking 
at him. Ho was scarcely conscious how often he 
did this, till one day he caught sight of her mother 
returning his gaze on Eva’s behalf with an untiiis- 
takeable look of anger and disdain; and that same 
morning both Mrs. Chamberlain and her daughter 
passed him on their way home without the slightest 
mark of recognition. It might not have been Eva’s 
fault; but Michael had raised his hat, stifly, and 
neither of them had taken any notice of him. He 
could see that they had purposely looked another 
way ; and though he was himself affeoting to do the 
same, it stung him to the quick. 

He resolved that he would go no more to that 
church for the present. There was another church 
at Tugwell, a small village about two miles distant; 
and thither on the following Sunday he betook him¬ 
self. To his extreme surprise, the first person he 
saw after he was seated there was Eva Chamberlain, 
with her father and mother beside her. Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain had in fact been driven from his own church by 
John Brownlow’a persistent civility. He oould not 
endure being made a spectacle of, Sunday after 
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Sunday. Mr* Brownlow always happened to meet him, 
either before or after service, and to shake hands with 
him solemnly and impressively. Perhaps he meant 
nothing; but the steward felt, no doubt, that he was 
thinking all- the while of having been driven out of 
his house, and was bent on showing how good and 
forgiving he could be. The neighbours evidently 
sympathised with Mr. Brownlow, and admired the 
Christian disposition which he manifested. The 
* Chamberlains were by this time at the Grange, which 
was not very far from Tugwell; so the steward had 
decided on attending service there for a few Sundays 
in order to escape from Mr. Brownlow; and Mrs. 
Chamberlain, agreeing for once with her husband, 
fell in readily with this proposal to avoid his son. 

Of course when Mrs. Chamberlatei saw Michael and 
observed his eye fixed, in spite of himself, upon Eva, 


she concluded at once that lie had followed them to 
Tugwell designedly. She wanted Her husbaifd to wait 
for him after church and order him to go about , Ws 
business; and though the steward refused to do any¬ 
thing of the sort, she suoceeded in making herowfi 
feelings so unmistakeably and offensively manifest 
to the intruder, that he went home in a state of fervid 
indignation, resolved to have nothing more to do with 
any of them. He had nearly made a fool of himself, 
he said, with—with—that horrid girl. Henceforth 
he would entertain no other feeling for any of them 
but anger and hatred and malice and all other evil 
passions; and if he could not go to church without 
meeting them, he would never go to church at all. 

Certainly if his attendance at church was to be 
productive of such feelings, he might as well be 
absent. 


ANTS. 

“a LITTLE PEOPLE,”* BUT “ EXCEEDING WISE.” 

UY THE REV w. EAR REN WHITE, M A , VICAR OF STONEHOCSE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
V. —THEIR AFFECTION FOR THE YOUNO, AND SOME ACCOUNT OF THEIR EARLY LIFE-HISTORY. 


H AVING spoken of the loyalty and the affection 
of the ants for their queen, I will briefly 
notice their affection for their youthful charges 
delivered over to their nursing care by tlieir gracious 
sovereign. I noticod that the queen was ever 
encircled by devoted adherents and attendants, and 
that ’ among them were thoso who took charge of 
the tiny eggs immediately they were deposited, and 
hastened with thorn to the nurseries. These eggs are 
very small and whitish, and semi-transparent, and 
of an oval form; as they reach maturity thoy 
increase in size and become slightly kidney-shaped, 
indicating the form of the coining larva. They 
are so minuto that the nurses could not safely 
transmit them in their mandibles to their place 



Fig. 10.— Cluster of Eggs; a, natural size. 

Fig. 17.—Larva of Ant. 

-1, front view of larva. 2, back view of larva. 3 , larva of female in 
hungry attitude. a r natural size. 

of shelter; wo find, therefore, that they are glutinous, 
and adhere together, and can thus in little clusters 
be carried in perfect security in the loving arms of 
their foster-mothers. 

You will remember that when digging uncere¬ 


moniously into the natural formicaria in the 
neighbourhood of Blackheath, we noticed certain 
chambers in the subterranean domiciles set apart 
evidently as nurseries, which were crowded with 
numerous little inmates in the form of ringed foot¬ 
less grubs, attenuated and curved towards the head, 
of a dull white, often clouded with grey. Examined 
through a microscope these grubs, which are without 
feet and composed of about twelve rings, we find are 
hairy and have little mouths, at each side of which 
are yellowish-brown hooklets, like tiny jaws, yet so 
far apart as to be of little or no service to them. 
They may possibly be the embryo of the future 
mandibles; for these grubs form the second stage 
in the life-history of the ants, and come from the 
egg before mentioned, which is the first stage of 
their early existence. 

You will bear in mind that when we disturbed our 
little friends during their winter rest, when thought 
of danger flashed upon their frightened minds, how 
wo observed them seize their tender charge ih their 
1 mandibles and hurry # off with thorn as fast as their 
little legs could carry them. That the nurses strove 
to shelter them from danger when exposed, by 
grasping thorn in a tender embrace—and which in¬ 
teresting incident you may see upon disturbing any 
ants’ nest—is plain proof of their care and love for 
thorn. * % 

It is a noteworthy circumstance in the ki^ory of 
the yellow species that the last autumn brood is ar¬ 
rested in its growth and hybernates, and that those 
larvee which are able to survive the winter months 
are more densely clothed with hair, besides being pro¬ 
vided with nurseries as far removed as possible from 
the outer variable temperature, being transported 
thither by their careful guardians. In one of my 
formicaria I have observed a marvellous instance of 
the care of the workers for the larvse. There was a 
piece of earth lyiog on a helpless grub; one ot two 
workers showed the greatest anxiety to emancipate 
their imprisoned charge; one gently pulled the larva 
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Tfith. ito mandibles and the other removed the earth 
joined now aiidth^lj^iiiLother^who gave 
Mmmj assistance at lhtefcvfis. They rested not 
tmfil the rescue waeefFected, and then one took one 
enS and the other the opposite end of the larva, and 
only for a moment hesitated as to the course to adopt 
when one unselfishly resigned to the other worker 
the privilege of conveying the object of their interest 
to a subterranean place of safety. You must know also 
that, to keep them always at a suitable temperature 
during the warmer months, the careful nurses carry 
the grubs after the sun has risen and shed its radiance 
on their domicile to the chambers near the surface 
of their nest to nourish them by the sun’s warmth, 
and every evening they carry them back to a lower 
storey to protect them from the dews and cold of 
night, and I have oftentimes watched them act thus, 
through the glass sides of my formicaria, while 
regulating their marvellous movements by artificial 
light and heat. I have also observed the workers 
bring up clusters of the tiny eggs into chambers sub¬ 
jected to the warmth of the morning sun, and remove 
them in the afternoon when the pleasant sunbeams 
have ceased to play upon the sides or surface of their 
habitation. Frequently I have watched such an in¬ 
telligent incident in the colony of Formica zanguinea 
in the glass vessel in my study window. 

The workers themselves thoroughly enjoy the sun¬ 
shine, for I have noticed the chambers on which the 
sun is shining crowded with workers, even when no 
eggs are visible. It is the same with other species, 
as when, in the instance before recorded, I suddenly 
introduced a gleam of sunlight into a chamber of 
another fonnicarium in my study, which served as the 
winter quarters of F. aliena, and the clustering workers 
began to move, and, seemingly, dance for joy, 
under the vivifying influence of the sunbeam. 

THU SEXES OP FORMICA ALIENA DISTINGUISHED FROM 
THOSE OF FORMICA NIGRA. 

I should mention that this ant is closely allied 
to F. nigra , the common garden ant, though not 
nearly so frequently met with. I have, however, 
found the ant not only at Bournemouth, a recognised 
habitat, but most extensive colonies in Suffolk, espe¬ 
cially at Lowestoft, and in profusion under the stones 
scattered over the warren at Minehead, where I 
found all the sexes. The colony I have in my pos¬ 
session I met with under a stone on Stinehcombe 
Hill, one of the highest points of the Cotswolds, 
which is another new locality for this species. The 
workers maybe distinguished from the common nigra 
by the scape of the antennae and the legs being more 
pubescent. The males and females have been hitherto 
difficult to separate, in consequence of the pubescence 
varying in its denseness; but I was happy last year 
in discovering a distinguishing characteristic for the 
female of aliena , and accepted as such by Mr. 
Smith. I found it to possess a tinted costal area 
(one of the cells into which the wing is divided), while 
the costal area of nigra is colourless, since which I 
have noticed that the male of aliena has also a tinted 
costal area, though of a different colour, being smoky 
and very pale; whereas that of the female is yellow. 

HOW THE LARVAE ARE FED AND KEPT CLEAN. 

When hungry, how are the helpless larvae to obtain 
the needful sustenance ? They stretch the anterior 


part of their bodies, open wide their tiny mouths, 
and seek from their nurses the feed vrithout whioh 
they cbuld not live. The tender nurses administer 
the welcome aliment through their own mouths. 
The regimen, it has been presumed, is proportioned 
to their growth, and the females are fed with 
greater liberality. With the exception of the winter 
months, the young require feeding several times a 
day, and when wo remember that in well-stocked 
nests there are many thousand mouths craving 
food at stated intervals, we are able to form 
some idea of the work, and shall not wonder at the 
ceaseless activity of the self-denying labourers. 
Then, to keep the babies clean, the faithful nurses 
pass over them their mandibles and their tongues, 
rendering them by this means as white as milk. 

THE LITTLE WEAVERS. 

When thoinfantshave reached their full proportions 
they try their hands, or rather their mouths, at weaving, 
and fall asleep in silken coverlids of their own design 
and making. And now is the caro and labour of the 
nurses at an end ? By no means ; for, food excepted, 
these pupoo, or cocoons, as they aro called, and which 
are the third stage in the littlo people’s life, require 
as much attention as the lame, or grubs. They need 
to be carried from the bottom of the nest, and thence 
again every morning and ovening ; and who are able 
to perform this arduous task but the loving nurses, 
who, strange to say, regulate their proceedings by the 
sun, removing their little charges, as is their wont, 
according to his rising and setting ? I have often¬ 
times induced them to act in a similarly methodical 
manner in the night season by causing the light of a 
candle to fall upon the transparent side of a formi- 
carium, and withdrawing it after a stated interval. 

UNWEARIED AND VARIED LABOURS. 

Their labours are, of course, considerably increased 
when their home is thrown into confusion by the 
unhappy tread of a passing animal, or when the 
nurseries are flooded by an unusually heavy shower, 
thoir duty being to gather together the helpless 
young and shelter them, or carry them down into 
safer and drier apartments; to repair the breach in 
thoir castle walls, to reconstruct its ruined chambers, 
and clear away the crumbling masonry from the 
numerous avenues and corridors, and rescue their 
companions who may have sufferod from the unto¬ 
ward accident. By breaking down a part of the 
masonry, and flooding the upper nurseries in an 
artificial formicarium, I have witnessed the in¬ 
telligence, the sympathy, and unwearied diligence 
of the workers in active exercise. The rapidity with 
which they remove their infant charges from the 
crowded nurseries to a place of safe retreat, and recon¬ 
struct their desolated home, is something marvellous 
to witness. And then, again, how tenderly the inde¬ 
fatigable foster-mothers watch the silken envelopes 
enclosing the voluntary prisoners ! They listen 
ceaselessly as they mount guard to catch the first 
feeble stir of returning consciousness, and as soon 
as they detect the helpless effort of the prisoner to 
escape, knowing by unerring instinct that, unaided, 
it cannot, three or four, with admirable care and 
skill, stand upon the cocoon, begin to open it where 
they know the head is situated, which is always, 
strange to say, at the end opposite to that which is 
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marked'by a little black bead-like protuberance, and, 
with their mandibles, they cutf the many silken 
threads of which the envelope is fabricated, until a 
hole is made large enough to enable the inmate of 
the prison of its own construction to escape. Even 
then it cannot move without the assistance of the 
careful workers, since it is enclosed in a second cover¬ 
ing, or pellicle, which has to be removed, of which 
more anon; and; with the utmost gentleness, they 
help to extricate it from its trammels, and, with 
loving touch, they smooth the wings of those who 
happily possess them, and in the words of Huber, 
“ after liberating and afterwards feeding the new¬ 
born insects, they still, for several days, watch 
and follow them everywhere, teaching them to un¬ 
ravel the paths and winding labyrinths of the 
common habitation; and when the males and 
females again take flight, these affectionato step¬ 
mothers accompany them to the summit of the 
highest heaps, showing the most tender soli¬ 
citude for them (some even endeavour to retain 
them), feeding them for the last time; and at 
length, when they rise and disappear, seeming to 
linger for some seconds over the footsteps of theso 
favoured beings, of whom they have takon such 
exemplary care, and whom they will never behold 
again.” 

I have ofton been an interested spectator of tho 
tender solicitude of yellow workers of the umbrata 
for the black malos. In my artificial formicarium I 
have seen them give them food from their own 
mouths, and follow them as they mount the crystal 
walls. And the numerous entrances of the natural 
formicarium in my front flower border, before alluded 
to, I have often seen crowded with males; each 
cluster being constantly guarded by a cordon of 
workers, the contrast between the yellow workers 
and the black males being singularly beautiful. 
When one or more of tho princes have managed to 
break through the ranks the sentinels have followed 
them and brought them back. And when by mutual 
consent the males have ventured to tako a constitu¬ 
tional, the workers have always followed them and 
kept them in view, and in due time directed their 
steps homeward, and ceased not to guard them until 
they were again safe and sound within the domestic 
circlo. 

THE COCOONS, POPULARLY CALLED 11 ANTS’ EGOS.” 

Anderson tells us in his “ Recreations in Agricul¬ 
ture,” that the Russian shepherds ingeniously avail 
themselves of the attachment of ants to their young for 
obtaining with little trouble a collection of the pupa), 
which they sell as dainty food for nightingales. 
They scatter an ants’ nest upon a dry plot of ground, 
surrounded with a shallow trench of water, and placo 
on one side of it a few fir branches. Under these 
the ants, having no other alternative, carefully 
arrange all their pupae, and in an hour or two the 
shepherd finds a large heap clean and ready for 
market. The enclosed pupae, I should remind you, 
are those small white or pale yellow objects of oval 
form and varying size, according to the sex of the 
future ant, which any one may notice in an ants’ 
nest when disturbed, for then the nurses seize them 
in their mandibles and run about with them over the 
crumbled ruins of their houses, seeking a safe retreat. 
They are by the uninitiated called “ ants’ eggs,” and 
collected in Germany as in Russia, with the kind 
assistance of the nurses, tod sold as fattening food 


for birds. In the season they m&y be ^ 

London shops as a delicacy for youthfhb pheasant* 
and partridges. For this purpose ants’ nests ara^ 
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Fig. 18.—Cocoons of Formica flava. 

1, male; 2, large worker; 3, small worker; 4, female; 6, cocoon of 
female, to show pupa in situ ; a, natural Blze. 

considered as valuable property by gamekeepers. 

I have been told by a gamekeeper in Stonehouse that 
he has often fed his master’s game with tlio eggs, as 
he calls the enclosed pupae of the yellow ant. The 
ants themselves are greedily devoured, but the red 
species are avoided; these latter would, he says, 
sting his birds to death. The yellow, and those 
other species which spin cocoons, have, you will 
remember, no stings. 

In the winter season you may inquire in vain for 
pupae in the bird-fanciers’ shops in tho neighbour¬ 
hood of the Seven Dials, since at this time of the year 
they cannot be obtained from the nurseries of the * 
ants. As I have reminded you, the growth of 
the larvae of the autumn brood is always arfested 
before the cold weather sets in, since the pupae are 
too delicate to outlive a severe temperature. I have 
never found any pupae in those yellow ants’ nests I 
have carefully examined during winter, but I have 
noticed the nurseries crowded with small larvae with 
their winter clothing. 

A beautiful illustration have we in this incident in 
the economy of the littlo people of the inspired 
assurance that God’s tender mercies are over all His 
works. 
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tho*e ants which have stings and do not spin cocoons 
aJe covered with a thin xnembfanous envelope, which 
is common also to those pupae which are robed in 
lilk, from which they cannot extricate themselves 
without the kind assistance of the nurses. These 
naked pupae are sometimes spotless white, sometimes 
yellow, sometimes light brown, and sometimes nearly 
black, according to the sex and age, assuming, doubt¬ 
less, tho colour of the perfect insect the nearer it 
reaches the period of liberation from its bonds. The 
pellicle fits the pupae like a glove, so closely that 
every part of the future ant is distinctly indicated, 
viz., tne antennao, thorax, peduncle with its nodes, 
abdomen, legs, and undeveloped wings, predicting 
unhesitatingly the sexes. Last year I obtained pupae 
of the rare M. lobicomk , and I could identify the 
species from its distinguishing characteristic, the little 


horn on the soape of the antennae, being seen by 
reason of its delicate and closely-fitting vesture. 



Fig. 20.— Front view of pupa of Myrmica ruglnodta (female) la pellicle ; 
a, natural size. 


ACROSS PANAMA. 



BUENO VESTA STATION, PANAMA LINK. 


W E lingered as long as possible on board the 
Moselle, the large and comfortable steamer 
which had brought us so safely and pleasantly from 
Southampton to Colon, dreading to spond an hour 
longer than was absolutely necessary in that dirty 
little negro village, which is far-famed for its terrible 
unhealthiness. The hurricane through which we had 
been brought, thanks to a kind Providence, a stout 
ship, and the ablest captain on the line, had in¬ 
jured. the wharf and destroyed many of the buildings. 
An unusually malignant fever was raging fiercely, 
and we looked forward with much apprehension to 
the days we must remain on the isthmus. It was 
quite uncertain how many they might be, as the 
steamers on the other side, running to San Francisco, 
the port for which we were bound, sail in connection 
with others from New York. 

At last the time came when the train was to start, 
, which was to take us forty-eight miles across the 
isthmus to the old Spanish town of Panama. A 
short description of this line may be of interest just 
now. 

It was opened in 1855, having been made at an 


onormous expense, both of money and human life. 
It has been estimated that one body at loast may be 
said to lie beneath every Bleeper along the road. 
The Chinamen who were employed in making it— 
those patient, hardworking creatures, who have done 
so much work along the coasts of the Western world 
—work no others could be found to do, and for which 
they have often received comparatively small pay and 
no thanks—received £20 each per month whilst 
making this line. 

The isthmus is crossed midway by the River 
Chagres, just as that of Suez is by the Nile. The 
railroad passes over the river upon an iron bridge 
625 feet in length, close to a small village called 
Barbacoes. The unhealthiness of the whole locality 
is well known. How could low marshy laud, in¬ 
tersected by a wide, sluggish stream, whose shallow 
waters simmer perpetually under the rays of a fierce 
tropical sun, be otherwise ? “ Shagress fever,” as 
they call it, is the terror of all the stewards who run 
with the steamers to Aspmwctll ana Panama. I say 
of the stewards, especially, because we heard more 
about it from them man from any one else; our own 





themselves about, too languid, they seemed, to be 
disturbed or excited by the daily commotion caused by 
the passing of the train. The scavenger-bird must 
not Tbe despised, though it is truly odiously ugly, 
and seems an exemplification of the axiom that we 
grow like what we love; it is invaluable in eating 
up what would otherwise quickly breed pestilence 
and fever. Painted on one small hut, we were 
amused to see, “ Grand Commercial Hotel.” 

Along the banks of the river huge alligators are 
often to be seen. To the left of the line, beyond the 
swamp, the hills gently rise, covered with luxuriant 
and brilhantiy-coloured bush; cocoa-palms, bananas, 


hibiscus, and even with bushes of the pale, sweetly- 
smelling monthly rose. 

We arrived at the Panama station after about 
three hours’journey, and were immediately besieged 
by a crowd of blacks, who all seemed bent on snatch¬ 
ing our things out of our very hands. At the advioe 
of a fellow-passenger, who had once lived in Panama, 
we gave them all into the care of one man, to be 
taken to the Grand Hotel, whilst we got into the 
common omnibus. For the distance of one mtiq io 
this hotel and back again, when we had to taka 
steamer in the bay, we were charged £2 10« ? ;'fdr 
ourselves and our luggage. 
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old town of Pft»$^ir%htost disappointing 
pWo* One seems to exj^.tobre from such ah 
ancient Spanish city— -the capital; too, of the State— 
^wMeh is, one of the nine forming the United States 
c300l?lumhia, the name now given to the Republic of 
ifew*Uranada. The original city was destroyed by 
buccaneers, under the notorious old pirate, Captain 
Morgan, in 1670. The streets are narrow, the 
houses dirty and very old, the roads stony and rough 
in the extreme. The glare and heat are something 
terrible, and the information which we soon received, 

• that the fever then raging was of an unusually bad 
description, did not help to make us cheerful. We 
were informed that in the Panama district from 
thirty to forty people were dying daily. The melan¬ 
choly passing-bell tolled all day long from the 
cathedral opposite our hotel; sad little funeral pro¬ 
cessions passed constantly, and about the streets 
4 many weak and emaciated persons, who were evi¬ 
dently just recovering, crept with languid, weary 
steps. 

The hotel, fortunately a large and airy one, is in 
a square facing the cathedral, and is built in tho 
form of a quadrangle, having broad verandas all 
round it. Within the sides of this quadrangle, out¬ 
side the bedrooms, galleries run, from which one 
looks down on large billiard-rooms, where men of 
eveiy nationality are at play all day, and, it seemed, 
all night long. It was curious to watch them as 
they won or lost largely. The charge for each per¬ 
son, inclusive of breakfast, and dinner at the table - 
d y h6te y is three dollars a day. Soda-water, at one 
shilling and threepence the bottle, is in great request, 
for the water is very bad. 

The only place we went to see was the cathedral. 
Its internal decoration is ugly and tawdry, but the 
rich brown colour of the stono, and its great ago, 

f ive a verjr interesting look to the exterior, which, 
owever, is anything but “elegant,” as the “Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britannica” describes it. 

We simply existed during those weary days in 
Panama — lounging about in long bamboo chairs 
upon the shady side of the veranda, looking down 
with languid eyes on tho hot streets below. Some¬ 
times a long-robed priest, missal in hand, or a 
demure-looking nun, with eyes meekly downcast and 
deprecating gait, would pass by, and a solitary native 
laden with fruit; but on the whole the square had a 
dead and forsaken look. 

At the end of four days we heard, to our great 
relief, that the New York boat had arrived at Aspin- 
wall, and as, according to contract, the American 
passengers are allowed to go on board the steamer at 
Panama at once, whether she be ready to sail or no, 
we too obtained permission to do tho same, and hast¬ 
ened to transfer ourselves from tho dismal town to 
the Great Republic, which lay in the harbour. 
How thankful we were to get away! We bought a 
f&w pins for a shilling—no smaller coin seemed to 
pass in the town; got a case of claret and a few 
medicines, and hurried with as much life and spirit 
as were still in us down to the wharf. What a set of 
swindlers the people who condescended to help us on 
board were! The black who carried the claret 
decoyed us to the wrong side of the wharf, clearly 
from malice prepense; clapped down the case, 
claimed his pay, and ran away. Two other blacks— 
I do not call these fellows “coloured men,” they 
were not sufficiently respectable—generously exerted 
themselves, with great show of indignation, to move 


u« to the right side, for which, of courSe/ they had 
to be well paid also. At last we were safely On board 
the little steam tender, awaiting the arrival of the 
New York passengers. We sat down, faint and weak, 
under the glare of the afternoon sun, and longed fo i 
the night. 

Presently the New Yorkers began to file on board, 
and were such a comical-looking set of people as I 
had only imagined to exist in Punch’s pages: each 
one seemed more ludicrous than the other. There 
were gaunt female figures, attired in long dust-cloaks 
of brown holland, and hats without a pretence at 
trimming; men in overcoats of the same, wearing 
hats and caps made of red bark, which looked like 
fools-caps. They had bought them, I found, at As- 
pinwall. On they came, bustling along in spite of * 
the heat, talking in high nasal tones, comparing 
notes about everything. Since the opening of the 
Great Pacific Railroad the better ({lass of travellers, 
saving a few who choose to take the sea voyage for 
the sake of health, all go overland to San Francisco; 
so the passengers we had were chiefly poople to whom 
time was of no importance, providing their board 
was secured ; and the passage by Panama, though it 
lasts about four weeks, whilst the railway journey 
only takes seven days, costs far the less of tho two. 

It was lato when we got on board tho Great 
Republic, which—as it appearod, all lightod up, 
through the darkness—might have been takon for 
some huge floating hotel. A covered gallery ran all 
round the outside, on which the windows of tho 
state-rooms and the doors of the saloon opened; a 
most delightful arrangement for a vessel in warm 
latitudes, for each passenger can sit outsido his own 
little room and enjoy the sea breeze in the shade with 
a sense of privacy and restfulness impossible on 
deck. To English eyes the steamer looked only 
suitable for some vast smooth canal, not even fit for 
a river; we could not imagine ourselves on tho 
ocean in such a craft, and remembered with thank¬ 
fulness that our course lay all the way in sight of 
the shore. 

And yet this vessel had been running for somo 
timo between San Francisco and Japan, or China, I 
forget which. The masts were apparently mero 
broomsticks, the solitary funnel was immense, and 
the engine beam stood out, above the uppermost 
deck, conspicuously ugly. 

On going up the gangway we were surprised to 
find the large crew was composed of long pig-tailed 
Chinamen, and only the officers and the two chief 
stewards were Americans. The New Yorkers were 
at once shown to the state-rooms allotted to them; 
whilst a letter of introduction from the editor of the 
“Panama Star and Herald” to tho captain pro¬ 
cured for us a very pleasant reception. By him 
we were handed over to the purser, who gave us the 
best room in the ship—one which, in these boats, is 
always dignified by the title of the “Bridal 
Chamber.” Our Chinese room-steward, with many 
salaams, soon brought us a great pitcher of iced 
water, and we felt very distinguished indeed. 

To the same introduction we were indebted for 
seats at the captain's table, on which the chief 
steward—a grand major-domo who always .stood 
with great dignity at the end of the saloon and 
majestically waved his orders—took care that the 
best dishes should always be placed. And I, sitting 
at the captain's right hand, always partook of his 
tea, the most fragrant I ever tasted, selected by him* 
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self, and iafuaedf in his own private* teapot. Those 
who are familiar with the tea usually to be had on 
shipboard will understand how great a privilege that 
was. 

The Great Republic had accommodation for 1,500 
passengers. The chief saloon was immense, and 
besides it there was a smaller saloon on the higher 
deck, usually called the “ Social Hall.” This had a 
piano, and was most luxuriously furnished with 
carpet, rugs, and easy-chairs. 

At the farther end of the great saloon, in tho 
stern, was a regular barber’s shop, for which the 
coloured man who kept it paid a very high rent. 
There he led a proud and happy existence, removed 
from aH vulgar competition, selling hats and caps 
of every description, neckties, collars, and other 
small articles of man’s attire, holding a small levee 
daily, and driving a smart trade at all the harbours 
where our boat put in. A most important personage 
on board was our barber, and that he felt himself to 
be so was to be seen in his whole figure, which was 
attired utterly regardless of expense. His shop was 
the headquarters for male gossip ; the entrance was 
always invitingly open, and immense raised easy- 
chairs gaped to receive those who could afford to 
pay a dollar for the luxury of being shaved and 
shampooed in the most elegant and fashionablo 
style. 

Each morning at eloven o’clock a solemn little pro¬ 
cession, headed by the captain, who was followed 
by the doctor and tho chief steward, went tho round 
of the ship, and paid visits of close inspection to 
every state-room, the Chinese room-stewards being 
in attendance, that they might be reprimanded or 
admonished, as the case might bo. Now and then 
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comical little soenes jrefre ^im^sed, eepeoially, wb^u, 
some sea-sick, prudish o* fastidious lady td 

decline the honour of thbse morning calls. , J 

This crew of Chinamen was the most orderly az|dL * 
well-behaved we had ever sailed with. The captaixft 
said they are far better than tho mixed white crew$/ 
of tho Western World. They are so thoroughly 
united, always help one another, and if one has to be 
punished, all the rest are unhappy, he finds. Such 
quick, clever waiters, too, they make; watchful and 
quiet, anticipating one’s noeds in an astonishing 
fashion. It was quite a sight to see them all start 
together from the buffets with the entries at a signal ( 
given by the black stewards; a second signal, and 
all were placed on the table as though by machinery. 
Their pay is £5 (20 dollars a month) all round. 
The only thing about them that annoyed me was that 
in pulling tho ropes they made the most uncouth 
and frightful sounds. 

We had to Jie quietly in tho still harbour of 
Panama, beneath a burning tropical sun, in view of 
the fever-stricken town, four wholo days, as it took 
all that time to get the cargo transferred across 
the railway and on board the Great Republic. 
During the day the heat was overpowering ; towards 
night it was more bearable, and the bay, dotted all 
over with numerous islets, looked beautiful in the 
light of the setting sun. “ Dead Man’s Island ” was 
close to us, an intensely melancholy object, for there 
all who die in the harbour—and the many monuments 
and graves clearly visible on its gontle slope told that 
their name was legion—are buried. Right glad we 
wore when our anchor was lifted and we were in 
motion onco more. 

J. A. OWEN. 


TnE TROUBLES OF A CHINAMAN. 

BY JULES VERNE. 

CHAFTEK XIV.—-rEKINO, 


P E-CHI-LI, the most northerly of the eighteen 
provinces of China, is divided into nine depart¬ 
ments. The capital of one of these departments is 
Chum-Kin-Fo, a “ Celestial town” of the first rank, 
the city of Peking. 

If the fragments of a Chinese puzzle could be 

3 osed to be arranged so as to form a perfect rect- 
w e, covering a surface of more than 135,000 acres, 
some idea might be gained of the mysterious 
Kambaloo, of which Marco Polo gave such a remark¬ 
able description towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, and which is the present capital of the 
Celestial Empire. 

Peking really contains two distinct towns, separated 
by a wide rampart and fortified wall; one, tho 
Chinese section, is a rectangular parallelogram ; the 
other, the Tartar, is almost a perfect square, and 
is again subdivided into Hoang-Tching, the Yellow 
town, and Tsen-Kin-Tching, the Red or Forbidden 
town. 

Formerly the city had a population in the aggregate 
of more than two millions, but the emigration that 
ensued in consequence of the extreme misery has 
reduced that number to little more than a million. 


These are chiefly Tartars and Chinese, with whom 
must be reckoned about ten thousand Mussulmans, 
and a considerable sprinkling of Mongols and Thi- 
betians, who form the floating population. 

The Tartar city is enclosed with a fortified wall, 
forty to fifty feet wide, and the same in height, and 
faced with brick. At intervals of every two hundred 
yards there is a projecting tower, and at each corner 
an enormous bastion, which forms a guard-room, the 
whole affording a magnificent promenade fifteen 
miles in length. Such is the defence within which 
the Emperor, “ the son of heaven,” resides. 

Within the Tartar city lies the Yellow town, 
covering an area of 1,500 acres, and entered by eight 
gateways. Its chief points of interest are an enor¬ 
mous pyramid of coal three hundred feet high; a 
handsome canal, called tho 11 Central Sea,” spanned 
by a marble bridge; two convents for bonzes; a 
pagoda for examinations; the Pei-tha-se, a religious 
establishment built upon a peninsula that overhangs 
the clear waters of the canal; the Peh-Tang, the, 
quarters of the Catholic missionaries; the Imperial , 
pagoda, with its sonorous bells and bright blue tilea; H 
the great temple dedicated to the ancestors of tho 
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pmgning dynasty; the 
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de of Spirits; the temple 




Of ~the ^Genius of the ’Winds; the temple of the 
Genius of the Thunderbolt; the temple of the Dis¬ 
coverer'of Silk; the temple of the Ruler of Heaven; 
the five pavilions of the dragons; and the monastery 
of Eternal Rest. 

In the heart of the Yellow town lies what is known 
as the Forbidden town. This covers an area of one 
hundred and eighty acres, and is surrounded by a 
moat, crossed by seven marble bridges. 

It is almost needless to say that, as the reigning 
dynasty is of 
Manchow origin, 
the whole of this 
quarter of Peking 
is mainly inhabited 
by people of the 
same race, the 
Chinese being 
confined to their 
own town on the 
other side of the 
ramparts. 

The Forbidden 
city is surrounded 
by red brick walls 
crowned with yel¬ 
low tiles. It is 
entered by the 
Gate of Great 
Purity, which is 
only opened for 
an emperor or 
empress. ■ Within 
are the temple of 
the ancestors of 
the Tartar dynas¬ 
ty, with a double 
roof of variegated 
tiles; CheanaTsi, 
the temples con¬ 
secrated to spirits 
celestial and ter¬ 
restrial ; the Pa¬ 
lace of Sovereign 
Concord, reservod 
for State ceremo¬ 
nies and official 
banquets; the Pa¬ 
lace of Interme¬ 
diate Concord, 
where may be 
seen the genealo¬ 
gical tables of the 
“Son of Heaven;” 
and the Palace of Protecting Concord, of which tho 
central hall is occupied by the Imperial throno. Then 
there is the pavilion of Nei-ko, where tho groat council 
of the empire is held, under the presidency of Prince 
Kong, the minister of foreign affairs and uncle to the 
late sovereign; * the pavilion of the Flowers of 



* An anecdote of Prince Kong, related by M. T. Choutzd in his work 


entitled “ Pekin? and the North of China'," is worth repeating. “ In 
1870, the year when France was being ravaged bv a bloody war, Prince 
Kong had occasion to visit all the foreign diplomatic representatives in 
China. By the Comte de Rochechouart, the French ambassador, he was 
Informed of the disaster of Sedan, the news of which had just been 
received. Calling one of the officers of his suite, Prince Kong told him 
to take his card to the Prussian Embassy, and to say that he would not 
oaU until the foUowing day; then, turning to the Comte de Eochechouart, 
he said, 'I cannot congratulate the representative of Prussia on the 
tame day that 1 am offering my condolences to the representative of 
France/** 


Literature, wither tbe Emperor rejiSrs once a yefcr 
to interpret the sacred books; the paviliotf of 
Tcehooan-Sin-Tien, where sacrifices are offered in 
honour of Confucius; the Imperial library; the 
offices of historians; the Yoo-Igne-Tien, where the 
wooden and copper plates used for printing are care¬ 
fully preserved ; and the workshops where the Court 
garments are concocted. Then might be seen the 
Palace of Celestial Purity, used for the discussion of 
family affairs; the Palace of the Terrestrial Element, 
where the young Empress was installed ; the Palace 

of Meditation, to 
which the sove¬ 
reign retires when 
he is ill; the three 
palaces where the 
E mperor’ s children 
are brought up; 
the four palaces 
reserved for the 
widow and Court 
ladies of Hien- 
Fong, who died in 
1861 ; the Tchoo- 
Sicou-Kong, the 
residence of the 
Emperor’s wives; 
the Palace of 
Proffered Favours, 
where the Court 
ladies hold their 
official roceptions; 
the Pal ace of 
General Tranquil¬ 
lity, a strango 
name to be appliod 
to a school for the 
children of the su¬ 
perior officers; the 
Palace of Purifica¬ 
tion and Easting ; 
and the Palace of 
the Purity of 
Jade, occupied by 
the princes of the 
blood-royal. 

There were the 
temples dedicated 
to departed ances¬ 
tors, to the pre¬ 
siding deity of the 
town, and another 
of Thibetian archi- 
tecture. There 
were the Imperial 
stores and offices; the Lao-Kong-Choo, the residence 
of the eunuchs, of which there are no less than five 
thousand in the Rod town; and many other palaces 
besides, making a total of forty-eight within the 
Imperial enclosure, not including the Tzen-Kooang- 
Ko, the Pavilion of Purple Light, on the borders of 
the lake of the Yellow town, where, on June 19th, 
1873, the Ambassadors of England, Russia, Prussia, 
Holland, and the United States were admitted into 
the presence of the Emperor. The Wan-Cheoo-Chan, 
too, should not be omitted from the summary. This 
is the Summer Palace, and is situated about five 
miles from Peking, It was destroyed in 1860, and 
among its ruins the garden of Calm and Perfect 
Light, the mound of the Source of Jade, and the 
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* the troubles 

hill of Ten Thousand Lives, can hardly be dis¬ 
cerned. 

Never did an ancient town exhibit an agglomerate 
of buildings with forms so varied, and contents so 
rare; never has any European capital been able to 
boast a nomenclature so strangely fantastic. 

In the Tartar city around the Yellow town are the 
English, French, and Russian Embassies, the Hos- 
ital of the London Mission, tho Catholic Mission- 
Ouses, and the old stables for the elephants, the solo 
surviving representative of which is a hundred years 
old, and blind with one eye. Besides these there is 
.the clock-tower, its red roof edged with green tiles; 
the temple of Confucius; tho convent of the Thou¬ 
sand Lamas; the temple of Fa-qua; the old Obser¬ 
vatory, with its great square tower; the yamen of 
the Jesuits, and that of tho Literates, where the ex¬ 
aminations are held. On the east and west are 
triumphal arches; and two canals, called the Sea of 
the North and tho Sea of Reeds, carpeted with blue 
water-lilies, flow down from the Summer Palace, and 
join the great canal in the town. Here, too, are 
more palaces appropriated to the ministers of finance, 
ceremonies, war, public works, and foreign affairs ; 
and there is also a court of accounts, an astronomical 
tribunal, and an academy of medicine. Tho place is a 
strange medley of poverty and grandeur. On either 
hand of the narrow streets are lines of houses of the 
most meagre and miserable description, broken hero 
and there by tho stately mansion of some high digni¬ 
tary, shaded by tall and handsome trees. The streets 
themselves are intolerably dusty in tho summer, 
whilst in tho winter they aro little better than run¬ 
ning streams. The thoroughfares are constantly 
crowded with stray dogs, Mongolian camels laden 
with coals, palanquins with four or eight bearers, 
according to the rank of the occupant, chairs, mule- 
carts, and carriages. The beggars aro estimated by 
M. Choutge as over 70,000 in number, and M. P. 
Ar£ne has given his testimony that in parts of tho 
foul and muddy streets the puddles are so deep, that 
it is not at all a rare occurrence for a blind vagrant 
to be drowned in them. 

The Chinese town, or Yai-Cheng, as it is called, 
in some respects resembles the Tartar portion of 
Peking. The two most famous temples are those 
dedicated to heaven and to agriculture, which occupy 
the southern district of the town, and to those may 
be added the temples of the Goddess Koanine, of the 
Genius of the World, of Purification, of the Black 
Dragon, and of the Spirits of Heavon and Earth. 
Other points of interest aro the ponds of the Gold 
Fish, the monastery of Fayooan-Se, and the markets 
and theatres. 

One great artery, called the Grand Avenue, runs 
through the town from north to south, from the Tien 
gateway to that of Hoong-Ting. Crossing it at 
right angles is another still longer street, running 
from the Cha-Cooa gateway on the east to the 
Cooan-Tsu gateway on the west. This is the Cha- 
Cooa Avenue, and about a hundred yards from its 
intersection with the Grand Avenue was the residence 
of the lady whom Kin-Fo hoped to make his wife. 

It will be remembered that a few days after the 
arrival of the letter announcing his first reverse of 
fortune the young widow had received another in¬ 
forming her that affairs had changed, and that the 
seventh moon would not pass away before her 
“ beloved elder brother ff should have returned to 
her. Since that date-—the 17th. of May^-she had 
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never received another word. Several time* she had 
written to Shang-Hai, but Kin-Fo was absent on his 
madcap journey, and of course her letter remained 
unanswered. Her uneasiness may be more easily 
imagined than described when tho 19th of June 
arrived, and still no news. All through those long 
weary days La-oo had never left her house; her 
anxiety became more and more intense, and old 
mother Nan, who seemed to grow if possible more 
disagreeable than ever, was not at all a cheering 
companion for her solitude. 

Although the religion of Lao-Tse is tho oldest 
roligion in China—having been promulgated five 
hundred years before the Christian era—and although 
that of Confucius, almost contemporary with it, is 
professed by the Emperor, the literates, and the chief 
mandarins, yet Buddhism, or the religion of Fo, 
attracts the largest number of believers. Its votaries 
in China and elsewhere form the largest religious 
body in tho world, and number as many as 300,000,000 
people. 

Tho Buddhists are divided into two distinct sects 
—the one served by bonzes, who wear grey robes and 
red caps, the other by lamas, who aro clad from head 
to foot in yellow. 

La-oo was a Buddhist of tho former sect, and 
consequently a frequent visitor to the temple of 
Koan-Ti-Miao, dedicated to the goddess Koanine. 
There, prostrate on the temple floor, she would burn 
her olferings of littlo perfumed sticks, and pour forth 
her supplications for her lover’s welfare. 

To-day sho had a kind of presentiment that some 
danger was pending over him, and accordingly 
deter mined to go and intercede with the goddess in 
his behalf. Bummoning mother Nan, she ordered 
lior to call a sedan-chair from the corner of the 
Grand Avenue. The old woman made no reply, but 
with a contemptuous shrug of her shoulders shuffled < 
away to obey her mistress’s commands. 

While she was gone, the young widow cast a 
pielancholy glance at the phonograph, now for so 
many days silent and unused. 

“ At any rato,” she said to herself, “ he shall know 
that I have never forgotten him ; my thoughts shall 
be registered to repeat to him on his return.” 

And setting the cylinder in motion, La-oo uttered 
aloud the most tender and loving phrases that her 
heart could dictate. Her monologue was interrupted 
by Nan, who, entering abruptly, announced that the 
chair was at the door, at the same time taking occa¬ 
sion to add that she should have thought that her 
mistress would have been better at home. 

Her remonstranco had no effect; La-oo left her 
to grumble by herself, and taking her seat in the 
sedan, ordered the bearers to take her to the Koan- 
Ti-Miao. 

The way to the temple was direct enough, being 
only straight up the Grand Avenue as far as the Tien 
gateway, but the progress thither was a matter of no 
small difficulty. It was the most populous part of 
the capital, and this was just the busiest time of the 
day. The noise and bustle were immense, and the 
booths of the itinerant dealers who lined the road 
gave the avenue the aspect of being one great 
fair. Public orators, readers, fortune-tellers, photo¬ 
graphers, and caricaturists, who ridiculed' the man¬ 
darins, all joined their voices to the general hubbub. 
At one time a pompous funeral sorely impeded tho 
traffic ; at another a wedding procession, not so gay 
as the funeral, perhaps, but causing a similar block 
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ik the street. A crowd would be assembled before 
.some magistrate’s yamen, where a suppliant was 
beating the drum as the signal that he was demand¬ 
ing the intervention of justioe. On the “ Leo-Ping ” 
stone a criminal was kneeling ready for tho bastinade, 
closely guarded by policemen with their Manchow 
caps with red tassels, carrying their short piko and a 
couple of sabres all in the same sheath. Farther on 
might be seen $ome refractory Chinamen on their 
way.to chastisement tied together by their pigtails. 
Farther on, .again, a poor wretch was hobbling along 
with his left hand and right foot thrust through two 
holes bored in a plank; then was seen a thief, con¬ 
fined in a wooden box, from which only his head 
protruded, an object for public charity, and after him 
would come some other criminals, yoked togother by 
the cangue like so many oxen. 

All these resorted to tho more crowded thorough¬ 
fares in the hope of gaining a harvest from the 
passers-by, to the disadvantage of the regular mendi¬ 
cants of all sorts, maimed, lame, paralytic, and blind, 
or with a thousand other infirmities, either real or 
pretended, who infest tho cities of the Empire of 
Flowers. 

The sedan-chair advanced but slowly, tho traffic 
rather increasing than diminishing, as it approached 
the outer rampart. At last the bearers stopped within 
a bastion that defended the gateway close to the 
temple of Koanine. La-oo alighted and entered tho 
temple. She first knelt, and then prostrated herself 
before the statue of tho goddess. Then rising she 
made her way to an apparatus that was known as a 
“ praying-mill.” It was a kind of windlass with 
eight branches, each bearing a scroll inscribed with 
sacred sentences. A bonze was in attendance, roady 
to superintend the devotions and receive tho offerings 
of believers. La-oo handed tho minister of Buddha 
several taels, and placing her loft hand on her heart, 
began to turn the handle of tho machine gently with 
her right. Probably sho did not work hard enough 
for her prayers to be successful, for tho bonze, with 
an encouraging look, said, ‘‘Faster! faster!” 

La-oo wound on for nearly a quarter of an hour, at 
the end of which timo the bonze informed her that 
her supplieations had been favourably received. 
After prostrating herself again beforo tho image of 
the goddess, she left tho temple, and, ro-ontoring her 
chair, prepared to return home. 

But just as she turned into the Grand Avenue, her 
bearers were roughly pushed aside. Tho soldiers 
were clearing the streets with brutal violence, the 
shops were all being closed by order, and the side 
streets were being barricaded with blue hangings 
under the superintendence of tipaos. 

A procession had already entered the avenue. The 
Emperor Koang-Sin, or as his name signifies, the 
“ Continuation of glory,” was on his way back to 
his Tartar city, and the central gate was to be opened 
to. admit him. Two mounted police headed the cor¬ 
tege, followed in the first place by a troop of pioneers, 
then by a troop of pike-bearers with staves in their 
shoulder-belts. Next came a group of officers of 
high rank carrying a great yellow umbrella, orna¬ 
mented with the figure of a dragon, which is the 
Emperor’s emblem, the phoenix being that of the 
Empress. These were immediately foliowod by the 
palanquin borne by sixteen bearers in red robes 
embroidered with white roses, and waistcoats of 
twilled silk, Tho princes of the blood and other 
diguitarios formed an escort to the Imperial carriage, 


all of them being mounted on horses with trappings 
of yellow silk as the sign of their exaftfed rank. The 
hangings of the palanquin, also of yeHow sttk, were 
slightly raised, exhibiting, in a half-recumbent pos¬ 
ture, the “ Son of Heaven ” himself, the cousin of the 
late Emperor Tong-Tche, the nephew of Prince 
Kong. A number of extra grooms and bearers 
brought up the rear of the procession, which soon 
disappeared through the Tien gateway, much to tho 
relief of the various merchants, beggars, and others, 
whose business had been so unceremoniously inter¬ 
rupted by its passage. 

La-oo’s chair was now able to proceed, and ulti¬ 
mately depositod her safely at the door of her own 
house, from which she had been absent about two 
hours. What a surprise the goddess Koanine had 
prepared for her! 

Just as sho alighted, a carriage covered in dust, 
and drawn by two mules, drew up at the door, and 
Kin-Fo, followed by Craig, Fry, and Soon, stopped 
out. 

“You, Kin-Fo! is it you? Can I believe my 
eyes ? ” exclaimed La-oo. 

“It is I, my beloved little sister : did you think I 
was novor coming! ” Kin-Fo replied. 

La-oo said nothing, but taking him by the hand, 
led him alone into hor boudoir, up to the little 
phonograph, which had boen the secret receptacle of 
all her troubles. 

“Listen,” she said, “and you shall hear that I 
have never ceased to think of you.” 

As she spoke, she touched the spring and set the 
cylinder in motion. Kin-Fo heard the sound of a 
gentle voice repeating the words which La-oo had 
uttered a short time previously. 

“ Come back, beloved brother, come back to me ! 
Let our hearts be united as the twin stars of tho 
Shepherd and tho Lyre. My thoughts are ever fixed 
on thy return—” 

For an instant tho instrument was silent, but only 
for an instant. Almost immediately its sounds wero 
heard again, this timo in shrill and quavering 
tones:— 

“ As if a mistress were not bad enough in a house, 
I am to have a master too. Prince Ien strangle them 
both!” 

The explanation was easy to find. Old Nan had 
continuod her grumbling after La-oo’s departure, 
little dreaming that tho instrument, still in motion, 
was registering her unwary words. 

Men-servants and maid-servants, beware of phono¬ 
graphs ! That very day Nan received notice to quit, 
nor was the seventh moon allowed to expire before 
she was forced to turn her back upon the house* 


LOUIS PHILIPPE AND THE MARSEILLAISE. 

N Englishman arrived at Paris some days before 
the revolution of July, 1830. He very eagerly 
sought to inspect the interior court of the Palais 
Eoyal, where the prince, Louis Philippe of Orleans, 
was receiving deputations that came to him from all 
arts of the country, villagers with the mayor and 
rummer at their head, brave fellows well furnished 
with addresses and often exoited by the fatigues of 
the road and the heat of tbe day. 

The Englishman, on arriving, asked if Louis 
Philippe had made his appearance. 
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“.Certainly,” they answered him, “he is just 
, retired.” 

'' “ Ah! am tery sorry for that,” kfi said. “ I am 

come to Paris to see him.” 

? “Nevermind,” said one near him, “I will show 
him to you.” So he shouted out, “Vive Louis 
Philippe I Vive la Charte! ” and the multitude 
, qjied out the same. 

A window opened over a balcony, the prince 
^appeared, humbly saluted the crowd, and retired. 

* “Ah 1 I am very glad indeed,” said tho English- 
but I have heard some say that one might 
£ seerhim with the tricoloured flag, and surrounded by 
\i&family.” 

^/^That is very easy,” said the other; “givo me 
^Bptne sous, and he will come forth.” 

^ ^ “ Indeed! Here are somo with great pleasure,” 
salcl the Englishman, handing a franc to his neigh- 
hour. 

Immediately a voice raised the couplet, which a 
thousand voices immediately repeated, 

“ Soldier, with the tricolour flag, 

Who from Orleans bearest it,” etc. 

And the couplet did not cease to be heard before the 
prince, surrounded by his family and holding tho three- 
coloured flag, came forth to salute tho crowd. 

Thoro was silence for a short time. Then tho 
complaisant neighbour, turning towards tho ear of the 
Englishman, said, “Now shall I make him sing? 
As it is rather a difficult matter, you will havo to give 
me ten francs.” 

■ “I will do so willingly,” said the Englishman, 
assttrod by tho succoss of the former engagements. 

Tlion the man, with his ten francs, exerted himself 
and shouted with others around him so eagerly and 
lustily, “Vive le roi! Vive la Charte! la Marseil¬ 
laise ! ” that at the end of twenty minutes Louis 
Philippe presented himself again before a large crowd 
exulting with impationco and joy. 

The Marseillaise was lustily raised by tho crowd. 
Tho now king was about to retire from tho balcony, 
but stopped in the midst of the applause, and sang 
with tho peoplo, marking time with his feet. 

The story relatos that tho king-oxhibitor, ad¬ 
dressing the Englishman, said to him, “Now if 
yqu will give me one hundred francs he shall dance.” 
But the other, thinking that the show had gone far 
enough, went away. 

Some may think that this anecdote comes from 
a suspicious source. It is taken word for word 
from the contemporary history of C. A. Daubin, 
a work in use among students of philosophy. It 
appeared to thelearned professor to be so charac¬ 
teristic that he thought it worth rolating, although 
at first sight it appeared to him unworthy of the 
gravity of history. 


FLOATING IKON COFFINS. 

T HE extraordinary exertions of Mr.. Plimsoll 
secured for a time some attention to the terrible 
loss of human life from unseaworthy ships. But 
other subjects have caused the agitation on behalf 
of our seamen to be almost forgotten, the national 
interest being seldom able to be occupied with more 
than one question. Amidst the strife of political 


parties and the absorbing claims of "national and 
international events, less exciting topics of social and 
personal concern receive little public notice. Atten¬ 
tion has again, however, been directed to the state of 
our mercantile navy, and the question is renewed as to 
the needless sacrifice of life in tho pursuit of, com¬ 
mercial gain. A recent article in the “ Engineer ” 
describes those iron cargo ships which have been 
called “ floating coffins.” 

“ Within the last twelve months a very consider¬ 
able number of cargo steamers has been lost, some¬ 
times with all hands. We could name half a dozen 
steamers which have disappeared in the Atlantic and 
left not a trace behind. These vessels have un¬ 
doubtedly gone down with all hands. As a rule— to 
which there are of course exceptions—cargo steamers 
are very bad sea boats. They are long, narrow, deep 
in the waist, and wall-sided. They are exceedingly 
1 tender,’ to use a sailor’s phrase; in other words, 
easih Verset. They are for the most part well built, 
with 6 ^od plates and beams, and anglo irons, and are 
strong enough. Wo never heard of one breaking in 
two ; nor do they leak, for leaky ships ruin their car¬ 
goes, and the owners cannot get freights for thorn. 
Their defects are not in workmanship or material, but 
in shape. Any one can lay down the lines for a cargo 
boat; the only thing necessary is that she shall be 
of tho largest possible carrying capacity. As a result, 
we havo narrow, flat-sided, flat-bottomed, wrought- 
iron boxes instead of ships. Craft which will not 
steer well; which cannot sail; which cannot ride 
safely head to sea, because instead of lifting to the 
waves they bore through them; ships which cannot 
run before a gale, because they havo not engine power 
enough to keep out of the way of following seas 
which may poop them at any moment; nnd, lastly, 
thoy are awful rollers. Wo exaggerate in no way 
when wo say that in heavy weather what are con¬ 
sidered by comparison very good boats indeed will 
roll their bridge-rails under water, taking in the 
while sea after sea on either side alternately, which 
seas flood their low waists, and, unless discharged, 
swamp the ship. 

“ Tliis is no fancy sketch, no exaggerated picture. 
Every north-country captain, every chief officer who 
has sailed in a cargo boat, will confirm our statements 
to the letter ; and let it not be supposed that what we 
say concerns only small craft. The average north- 
country steamer carries somo two thousand tons of 
cargo ; somo of them bring as much as throe thousand 
tons of wheat from the Black Sea or the Baltic. 

“ The old-fashioned sailing ships were far more 
seaworthy and safer in a gale than the modern iron 
steamer. Unless the sailing ship was stiff sho could 
not stand up under her canvas; and unless she 
steered well she could not bo handled. Such vessels 
rolled but little. Practically they were safe from 
being upset. They were, in tho proper sense of the 
word, ships constructed in consonance with approved 
rules of naval architecture. But the builders of 
cargo boats care nothing at all about designing ships. 
They construct iron boxes almost by the mile. The 
first consideration is that they shall hold a great deal ; 
the last that they shall be safe and seaworthy. 

“Nor are tho builders to blame. They supply 
what the owners ask for, and these gentlemen secure 
themselves, by insuring heavily, and the insurance is 
divided among so many underwriters that no indi¬ 
vidual retains sufficient interest in the matter to make, 
him insist that craft possessing some of the-qualities 
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of a real ship shall he sent into the Atlantio or the 
Bay of Biscay in winter. The remedy for all this is 
easily enough found. If owners would enforce on 
shipbuilders the necessity that the craft which they 
buud shall be seaworthy, the shipbuilders would be 
but t?o happy to supply what was wanted. Some¬ 
thing no doubt would be lost; tonnage dues would 
have to be paid for some space not occupied by cargo, 
and in some other respects losses would be incurred. 
But, on the other hand, engineers would have a better 
chance of giving speed as well as economy; the dura¬ 
tion of voyages would be reduced, and thus most 
important advantages would be gained. Further¬ 
more, it is evident that if the safety of ships were 
augmented, the profits of those concerned in their 
safety ought to increase. The first cost of a really 
good sea boat is not greater than that of, to use a 
sailor’s phrase, a ‘ floating coffin.’ The working 
expenses of the former may, however, bear a higher 
proportion to the receipts than will be the case with 
the latter; but the former may, and probably will, 
enjoy a long life, while the latter may, and probably 
will, founder in the first really heavy gale she en¬ 
counters. As a mere matter of worldly prudence the 
first ship is a better investment than the last, if only 
shipowners could be made to see it.” 


Varieties. 


“Trust in God and do the Right.” 

The authorship of these vigorous verses undoubtedly belongs 
to Dr. Norman Maclood. They were first made public by him 
in a lecture delivered at Exeter llall to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and were afterwards set to music by 
Charles Sullivan, and published in “ Good Words” (1872, p. 27). 
By an unfortunate mistake the lines, quoted from an imperfect 
American version, in “Leisure Hour” (1879, p. 672), were 
ascribed to Dean Alford. We give the poem in full as it 
originally appeared :— 

Courage, brother! do not stumble, 

Though thy path bo dark as night; 

There’s a star to guide the humble— 

“ Trust in God and do the right.” 

Though the road be long and dreary, 

And the end be out of sight; 

Foot it bravely, strong or weary— 

“ Trust in God and do the right.” 

Perish “ policy ” and cunning, 

Perish all that fears the light; 

Whether losing, whether winning, 

“ Trust in God and do the right.” 

Shun all forms of guilty passion, 

Fionds may look like angels bright; 

Heed no custom, school, or fashion— 

“ Trust in God and do the right.” 

Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 

Some will flatter, some will slight; 

Cease from man, and look above thee, 

“ Trust in God and do the right.” 

Simple rule and safest guiding- 
inward peace and shining light— 

Star upon our path abiding— 

“ Trust in God and do the right.” 


T$e Cold of December, 1879.— The mean temperature of 
last December at the Royal Observatory was 82.4*, or nearly 
eight degrees below the average of thirty^ven wars. This*/ 
was the coldest December recorded in London since tnat of 1796. 
The nearest approach to this low temperature occurred Ja 1846. 
The coldest day In the month (and may we venture to add in thf 
winter too ?) was earlier than usual, namely December 7th, on . 
which day the mean temperature was 28.1°. The coldest day 
of the previous winter did not come until Christmas-eve, when 
the mean temperature was 20.8°. But neither of thesadays 
was anything like so severe as was the 4th January, 1867, with 
a mean temperature at the Royal Observatory of only 10.2*. ~ 
This frost was rendered memorable by the deplorable catastrophe 
which occurred a few days later, on the thai^ing of the i<teo$f t 
the Serpentine. Only three colder days are stated, to Mve 
occurred back to 1814, namely, February 9th, 1816, whenffcke Y 
mean temperature was 12.6° ; January 20th, 1838, with a meaji 
temperature of 10.7° ; and January 8th, 1841, with a tempers^*' 
ture of 12.8°. Thus the coldest day in London during the past 
sixty-seven years was the 20th January, 1838, shortly after the A 
old Royal Exchange was consumed by fire. So tremendous yras > 
the frost that one amongst the many novel effects which it pro¬ 
duced was the formation of huge icicles by the water which the 
fire-engines played upon the burning structure. 

Stoke Newington . H. Courtenay Fox, m.r.c.s. 

Goats. —An association has been formed, called “ The British 
Goat Society,” for encouraging a greater attention to this useful 
animal. At the last Royal Agricultural Show prizes wore given 
for several classes of goats then exhibited. In Wales and in 
Ireland the cotters keep milch goats far more than in England. 
By improving the breed the milking capabilities could bo 
greatly increased. The medicinal valuo of goat’s milk is well 
known, but the supply is inadequate. The price in London is 
seldom less than hali-a-crown a quart. When a labourer cannot 
afford to keep a cow a goat may often be within his means. 

Glasgow Herald. — In ono single week the average 
number of types set up for the “ Glasgow Herald,” “ Weekly 
Herald,” and “Evening Times,” amounts to ovor seven millions, 
and when the redistribution of these is included in the estimate, 
it follows that the types are handled more than fourteen lpil-' 
lion times every week. For the “Herald” alone the quantity 
set up per day is equal to that of a three-volume novel. Tin" 4 ”'" 
paper used in one day from the web for printing the “ Herald” 
would reach from Glasgow to Edinburgh ; whilst a week’s 
supply for the office would cover the distance between Glasgow 
and London. Then the printing is performed with such rapidity 
by three Hoc web printing and folding machines, that, for 
example, 75,000 copies of the “Evening Times” are .produced 
per hour, or at the speed of above thirty miles an hour in stretch 
of paper. — Glasgow Herald. 

Mortality among Quakers.— There is published every 
year in the “ Annual Monitor ” a register of the names and ages 
of the members of the Society of Friends whoso deaths have 
occurred during the preceding year. During the past year there 
have occurred the deaths of 321 members of the society—137 
males and 184 females. This death-rate is, according to Hid 
number of members in Groat Britain and Ireland, very 
siderably below the general average, and an analysis of the ages 
of the deceased members shows that this result is very largely 
contributed to by the small infantile mortality. It appears 
that there were only 13 deaths out of the 321 which were those 
of infants under one year ; while the total number of deaths of 
children under the age of five years was only 27—a fact in 
marked difference with the infantile mortality among the general 

n ulation. Between 6 and 10 years of age there were only 
saths of Quakers ; from 10 to 20, 12 ; from 20 to 30 there 
were 9 ; from 30 to 40 the number was 15. From 40 to 50 
there were 22 deaths; from 50 to 60 the number rose to 28 ; 
and again, from 60 to 70, to 56 ; while between 70 and 80 the 
highest ratio in any decade was witnessed, the number being 
82. Between 80 and 90, out of the 321 deaths, there were no - 
fewer than 63, a very large proportion; while at and over 90 
there were five deaths recorded. The proportion of deaths at 
advanced ages is in conformity with the general experience 
shown by past issues of this record ; but the total number of 
deaths recorded i3 in excess of that for several recent years. It 
is doubtful as to the exact causes of the low mortality among 
Quakers, but the facts are sufficiently curious to deserve con¬ 
sideration. With regard to adults, something may be due 
to the quiet, orderly, and temperate lives of most Friends. The 
small mortality among infants and children may be accounted 
for by the fact that the majority of Friends are of the well-to- 
do classes, with comparatively few poor families. 
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«i%iis6 a large return for the capital invohte^But 
Michael had formed a grand idea of the effects fo be 
produced by now methods, partly of his own inven¬ 
tion. ? Be h4d,*or thought he had, a chemical know¬ 
ledge of theoonstitdent parts of the crops he intended 
to grow, and fancied that by analysing the soil he 
could ascertain to a nicety the exact kind and 
quality of the manures required to bring them to 
perfection. It was as plain as ABO, he used to 
say, if not as easy. Put the right ingredients 
together in the right place, and the right thing 
would be produced. He meant to show the farmers 
of the neighbourhood what could be done with 
the aid of science. His own father, though one 
of the most intelligent and successful of all, did not 
pretend to be scientific; and Michael, with all his 
respect and affection for him, intended to bring in 
very superior methods, and to ensure very superior 
results. 

The season had been favourable for getting in the 
corn; but the land was in a bad state and required a 
great deal of cleaning; and the labourers, not being 
used to the new machinery, wanted constant and 
^repeated instruction; or if they did not want it, were 
obliged to submit to it, and got on but slowly, as 
unwilling pupils generally do. Nevertheless the 
autumn sowing was completed in good time ; and in 
due season the crops began to appear above ground, 
looking fairly well. 

“ Yes,’* said Mr. Brownlow, as ho walked over the 
ground one day with his son—“ Yes ; it looks .toler¬ 
ably strong; but it is rather thin.” 

“I like it thin,” Michael answered; “it will fill 
out afterwards, and be all the better.” 

“ It’s too thin, though,” said his father; “especially 
on yonder five-acre field.” 

“That bit does not look so well,” said Michael, “I 
admit.” 

“ The seed was not first-rate,” his father answered. 
“ I told you so at the time.” 

“I don’t mind about that,” said Michael. “I 
dressed it with the elements which were wanting in 
it, and it ought then to have been equal to the best.” 

“ You can’t make good seed out of bad,” said his 
father. 

Michael was not so sure of that. He had ascer¬ 
tained by chemioal analysis the elements of which a 
grain of corn ought to consist, and fancied that if 
these were artificially put together like a medical pre¬ 
scription, they might almost oe expected to germinate. 
He believed it possible that some day or other science 
would advance so far as to be able to produce the 
organisation without which all such arrangements of 
parts are but a lifeless jumble, forgetting that this 
was the work of the Creator, “ in the day when the 
Lord made every plant of the field before it was in the 
earth, and every herb of the field before it grew; 
herb yielding seed after his kind, and the tree yield¬ 
ing fruit, whose seed was in itself.” It is true, 
indeed, that matter is, to an almost unlimited extent, 
under man’s control, for it is given him to subdue the 
earth, but he has no power to imitate even the lowest 
form of organic life; he oannot fashion the coarsest 
weed, nor make even one of his own hairs black or 
white. 

Michael resolved that he would not trust to his own 
judgment in the choice of seed another time, but 
depend ^rather upon those who had had more expe¬ 
rience with it. 

The spring was ^jying, being very wet and cold, 




.rvftth east .winds, a long oi drought fol¬ 

lowing. Michael watched his crops, and began to 
fear that they would not turn out as wall as he had 
expected. Up to a certain point they had, as a rule, 
done famously, but now the blade was turning yellow, 
and the rows, instead of filling up where the seed had 
been scantily sown^ seemed to grow thinner. His 
father, going again with him over the land, observed 
how weak the crops were looking, and hoped they 
might soon have some nice warm rain to refresh 
them. 

“ Yes,” said Michael, “ that’s what we want; the 
land up here is so exposed to the wind and sun, it 
soon gets parched.” 

“ True,” said the old man; “ science is good in its 
way, but wo can’t do without the rain and the sun¬ 
shine which God sends us.” 

“ There are some men,” Michael remarked—“ and 
clever fellows, too—who think that a method may 
be discovered by which rain may be produced when 
wanted.” 

“ Such fellows as your German doctor, I suppose ? ” 
“ No, I don’t think anything of him; he only 
imitated badly what he had seen well done elsewhere. 
The changes of weather depend very much upon 
electricity, and we are getting to know more about 
that every day. It may be possible, in spite of Dr. 
Kaltmann’s failures, to attract tho clouds and cause 
them to discharge themselves, or to drive them away 
from any particular neighbourhood, as need may be. 
No one can say where we shall stop.” 

“So it appears,” Mr. Brownlow answered, impa¬ 
tiently ; “ but it seems to me thoro is a great deal of 
presumption in your ideas. Tho Lord ‘ giveth tho 
rain, both the former and the latter in his season.’ 
You had better leave that in His hands. If we want 
rain we can ask Him for it; He will send it in His 
own time, and that is the best time. How aro you 
to attract the clouds unless He makes them first to 
do attracted ? I don’t suppose your science would 
ever aim at doing that: though there’s no knowing ! 
Then, again, you might not be able to control the 
clouds when attracted. You might have a water¬ 
spout that would wash your seed out of the ground 
when you wanted a gentle shower, rf* Ho maketh 
small the drops of rain.’ Man, with’all his science, 
would find it hard to accomplish that. And even if 
you should succeed, there would be still worse con¬ 
fusion ; for one clever fellow would bring the rain 
while another wanted fair weather, and neighbours 
would be for ever quarrelling and going to law about 
it. Wo farmers often need rain in one field and 
sunshine in another, according to the nature of the 
crops. Depend upon it, He who keeps these things 
in His own hands knows what is bost for us, and will 
give them according to our need. I am not afraid 
that science will ever succeed in ruling the clouds, 
but it would be an evil day for us if it were to 
happen.” 

“There’s no harm, though, in making use of such 
knowledge as we possess,’’ said Michael. 

“No harm, whatever. It is the right thing to do 
as long as you remember where all knowledge comes 
from. Science ought to be the handmaid of religion, 
and J sometimes fear that you are disposed to put it 
in the place of religion. Beware of that, Michael. 
Think of what David says: i The heavens, the work 
Of Thy hands; the moom and the stars, ^hi<^Thou 
hast ordainbd; the earth full of 
The dumb beasts confess th^ a#.- 
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no 1 ess. ‘Thesd waitei&l ujw^Thee, that Thou 
toayest giro them their meat in due season.* I would 
rather he as the beasts of the field, and take what my 
Maker provides, iu ignorant dependence on His 
bounty, than the most enlightened scientific man that 
ever lived, trusting to my own wisdom and without 
God in the world!” 

“ Bight enough, father. It’s wonderful, though, 
what science can do. I should not be surprised if 
we were to change night into day by-and-by. In¬ 
stead of leaving our work at sunset, in busy times 
we may* have an electric light, shining like another 
sun over % the fields, and enabling'us to go on with 
our harvesting or ploughing or other occupation 
without any interruption.” 

“ And how long would that last, Michael ? ” 

“ How long? I don’t understand you.” 

“ Do you think we could do without rest? Was 
there not true mercy in the appointment of day and 
night? What says David?—‘Thou makest dark¬ 
ness, and it is night. Man goeth forth unto his work 
and to his labour until the evening. 0 Lord, how 
manifold are Thy works ! in wisdom hast Thou mado 
them all.’ If man had the ordering of these matters 
ho would have reserved but a short time for rest 
Work is required of us all as the punishment of sm ; 
but God’s judgments are not without mercy, and Ho 
who gives us our daily task takes care that it shall 
not be too great for us. Now if you were to turn 
night into day, men would go on working or pleasur¬ 
ing, perhaps, till they were worn out Just see how 
it is with tho Sabbath. The seventh day’s rest is 
commanded quite as positively as the six days’ work; 
but becauso there is no darkness or other physical 
cause to render it compulsory, see how men disregard 
it. It is clear that if God had not appointed a day 
of rest, men would never have done so. They appoint 
days for pleasuring, which is often a great deal more 
toilsome and tiring than work, but they don’t ordain 
days of rest Let us keep our Sabbaths, Michael, 
and our nights also. Don’t let us make our labour- 
burden heavier for ourselves than God has made it 
for us.” 

“Well, but,” said Michael, “one thing is to bo 
taken with another, and if the day wero longer wo 
might not have to work so hard in it. Machinery 
saves us a great deal of labour; and there is no 
knowing how far this may be carried. Labour will 
one day be reduced to a minimum. Machinery of 
some sort will do nearly all our work for us. We 
shall have it not only in our fields and factories, but 
in our houses. There will be nothing to do but 
touch a spring and all will go on without any trouble 
So some men think. Then again, if we could get 
rid, once for allj of the weeds and refuse of our land, 
it would not require so much cleaning and scuffling. 
Every poison has its antidote, and our chemists may 
find out a method of dressing the earth which will 
annihilate every'plant and seed that is useless and 
unprofitable, and spare the rest, and so leave the land 
permanently clear for our crops.” 

“ Wheat without tares, Miohael ? Barley without 
cockles? Do jro vC seriously think that that will ever 
come to pass? * Well, yes; it may, in that new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. God may do it, but 
man—never \ Why, sir, who is it that said, 1 Cursed 
is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat 
fif ikm the days of thy life l -thorns also' and thistles 
siyjtjfo fejtefTOtth to thee. In the sweat of thy foce 
eat bread*? No* noj you will u$ver 
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purrfemkearth of its thorns and it* tl^$esvtity ypu 
hav$$ot&d of the cause of them} ahdyou wilg$yer 
do withauVlahour till you can do wwMfik 
Science may help us to provide for our increasing 
wants as population increases; the knowledge ^ 
God’s laws may help us to do our work more sensibly 
and effectually, and to make the eaith more produfc* 
tive; but if we expert more than that from it, we put 
it in God’s stead, aw it will be a curse to us and net 
a blessing.” 4 

With such arguments the worthy farmer tried to 
moderate the ardent, not to say arrogant, expecta¬ 
tions of his son, and to combat the unsound ideas 
with which he had become inbued in studying science 
apart from leligion. He was fearful of saving too 
much, lest Michael should be led to argue lox ajrgu- 
ing’s sake. When a man does that he will eejpoute 
even a bad cause with more earnestness than judg¬ 
ment, for 

“ He that complies against his Will 
Is of his own opinion still ” 

/ 

CHAPTER XXX.—rilOM HIE UTAhT. 

The fairest action of our human life 
Is scorning to avenge an injury 

-‘Lady E Carew 

Although the winter had been sevore, and the 
spring, as we have seen, cold and wet, yet Mrs. 
Brownlow, to hor great surprise and ploasure, ob¬ 
served that her daughter Lizzie did not appear to 
suffer from it as she had anticipated. She was in 
fact more free from cold and cough than she had 
been for years past at that season. This was due 
probably to the position of tho house, which, though 
exposed on three sides to the wind, was sheltered on 
the east by a coppice of pine-trees, tho smell of which 
was both pleasant and wholesome. It was also high 
and dry. The fogs from Bushy Pastures and other 
low-lying parts did not rise to it, and on this account, 
although its occupants were sometimes almost snowed 
up, the frosts were less injurious to them. Their 
outdoor shrubs and plants survived when those in 
lower situations were cut off, and indoors also they 
did not feel the cold so much as their neighbours. 

It was “an eager and a nipping” air, to be sufre, 
but it did not set them shivering; it produced a 
healthy reaction of the system, and made their 
cheeks glow without reaching to their bones. 

“ Who would ever have thought it ? ” Mrs. Brown- 
low said to her husband, after they had been several 
months in their new home;—“ Lizzie seems like a 
new creature. Last winter she was shut up in the 
house for weeks together, one cold after another; and 
all the summer she was weak and languid; and then 
she had that troublesome illness, so that I hardly 
dared bring her here; yet now she goes out every day, 
and has scarcely ever missed a Sunday at church, 
though it is so far off. It will be a lesson to me not 
to mistrust Providence. More than half the sorrow 
and anxiety I felt at leaving tho Goshen was on 
Lizzie’s account, and instead of being worse for 
it, she is, as everybody must confess, very much the 
better. I begin to think Mr. Chamberlain has done 
us a service instead of an injury by bringing tts 
here.” 

“If he has, he did not mean it,” Mr. Brownlow * 
answered. ^ ^ * 

Never mind that. did not vl&rps 
harm. If he coald have Jfiipil frtem* and #in* such 

* a 



m wanted without taking ours he would have 

{ referred leaving us undisturbed, I have no*'doubt. 

dare say he, and Mrs. Chamberlain also, would re¬ 
joice to hear that Lizzie is no worse, but rather better 
for the change.” 

“ Perhaps they might,” said Brownlow, who, with 
all his charity, did not relish the idea of Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain’s rejoicing. “No thanks to them, all the 
same. I have forgiven them, of course ; but still I 
can’t forget what a cruel thing it was, or might have 
been, all events.” 

“I could not help thinking, though,” said Mrs. 
Brownlow, “ as Lizzie and I were sorting those tiles 
which Mrs. Chamberlain sent up here when she had 
stripped the hearth of them, because she knew we 
liked them, though she didn’t, and looking at the 
history of Joseph, and that picture where he is 
reconciled to his brethren—I could not help thinking, 
I say, of his words, * Now therefore be not grieved, 
nor angry with yourselves,that ye sold me hither.... 
it was not you that sent me hither, but God.’ It seemed 
so like what we might say to the Chamberlains. It 
was not they who sent us here, and we ought not to 
be angry with them. It was God’s providence ordered 
it, to save our Lizzie. At the Goshen she was always 
ailing; and there, John dear, we lost our own dear 
little Joseph and his baby sister.” 

“That was not the fault of the place,” said 
Brownlow; “I don’t see how it could be.” 

“We did not think so at the time, but it might 
have been.” 

“Well, I don’t feel any grudge towards Chamber- 
lain, as you know, and he knows it, and everybody 
else knows it.” 

Mrs. Brownlow was silent for a few moments, and 
then said, “John, dear, don’t be vexed with me for what 
I am going to say; but are you sure, quite sure, that 
you have no unfriendly feelings left towards Mr. 
Chamberlain ? ” 

“ Yes, of course I am. I think I have shown that 
plainly enough.” 

“ Too plainly, perhaps.” 

“ How can that be ? ” 

“ Why, you see, John, to loll a man repeatedly 
that you forgivo him, is like reminding him that he 
has injured you.” 

“ I don’t remind him of it. I nover mention the 
subject.” 

“ But your manner towards him seems to signify 
as much.” 

“Why? Because I am civil to him ?” 

“ Not that exactly. But I think sometimes you 
are more anxious to bo civil now than you were 
before anything of this sort happened. And that 
makes people talk.” 

“ I camt help it if poople talk. I had rather 
people should say I am his friond than his enemy. 
If I were to avoid him they might think I had a 
spite against him.” 

“As it is, the neighbours draw comparisons 
between you and him ; they say how well you behave 
to him and how much he must feel it.” 

“ I don’t want them to say that about me; but as 
for Chamberlain, he ought to feel it; it is right that 
he should feel it; it will do him good to feel it.” 

“ And you wish him to feel it ? ” 

“Yes, Ido.” 

* “ If it is painful to him? if it provojfca him ? if 

it mortifies him ? ” 

“ He has only himself to thank for that. When 
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a plan does wrong he must Expect to'suffer in some 
way. It is a very mild sort of punishment for him to 
know that I forgive him. If that hurts him I can’t 
help it.” 

Miohael, who had entered the room while this 
conversation was going on, listened with evident 
pleasure to his father’s reply. 

“ You are too kind to Chamberlain, father,” he 
said, “and too considerate. Most men in your 
osition would be glad of an opportunity of paying 
im out; but you seem to be always trying to do him 
a good turn. But never mind. He will have to 
answer for it some day. He has got Naboth’s vine¬ 
yard, and Naboth’s curse will follow.” 

“Not by my doing,” cried his father, holding up 
his hand ; “ not if I can prevent it.” 

“It will, though. You said so yourself, with 
chapter and verse for it: * Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay, saitli the Lord.’ I expect to see it some day. 
It will be with Chamberlain as it was with Ahab, 4 1 
will requite thee in this plat.’ ” 

“ Oh, Michael, don’t remind me of that,” Mr. 
Brownlow oxclaimod. “I nover thought, when I 
said it, that Chamberlain would really do as ho 
intended. I don’t want vengeance; I don’t wish to 
see him requited. Don’t think that I entertain such 
feelings, Michael, pray! ” 

Michael pursed up his mouth, as much as to say 
he did not intend to be argued out of his opinions on 
that subject. 

“ It sounds very good and Christianlike,” he said; 
“ but I can’t understand any one forgiving an offence 
so entirely as not to wish for some sort of rebuke or 
punishment to follow it. Why, father, you said 
yourself just now that Chamberlain ought to feel it, 
and you wished him to fool it. You and I are of one 
mind about it. It is only a question of degree. We 
both wish the same thing; only I should like to see 
the punishment moro adequate to the offence.” 

Mr. Brownlow walked to the window and looked 
out. Ho was musing. Michael’s remarks had opened 
to him a depth in his own heart which he had 
scarcely boon aware of. Could it be true that ho and 
his son were instigated by tho Kamo footings, and so 
nearly of one mind on this question ? He could not 
deny that it had afforded him no little gratification 
to show kindness to Mr. Chamberlain, and to know 
that it was observed. It had given him pleasure to 
perceive that the steward was humiliated and annoyed 
by his attentions. What, then, had been his motive 
in thus behaving towards him? Did he do it as an 
act of Christian kindness according to the spirit of 
the command, “ Lovo your enemies ; do good to them 
that persecute you ” ? or was it not rather from a 
lurking desire to rebuke his adversary, and to gratify 
his own self-righteousness and pride ? Shocked as 
lie felt at Michael’s unconcealed desire^ for retribu¬ 
tion, ho could not but acknowledge that he had him¬ 
self been influenced hitherto by similar motives, and 
that his son was only going a few steps further than 
himself, and carrying out his own principles to their 
natural conclusion. 

“I’m afraid,” he said, presently, turning round— 
“I’m afraid that I have been to blame—very much 
to blame. If Mr. Chamberlain has done me an 
injury—” 

“If? Why, of course he has,” Michael inter¬ 
rupted, with a snort. ^ 

“I am not so sure of that, alter all / 1 hiefatlief 
answered. ^ V 1 * 
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Mrs. Brownlow looked up, well pleased. She was 
thinking of Lizzie, and of the history of Joseph and 
his brethren; but she did not speak. Mr. Brownlow 
saw her face brighten, and understood what was 
passing in her mind. 

“I am not so sure of that,” he repeated. “ But if 
it be so, I should wish to forgive him heartily and 
freely. * If ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your heavenly Father forgive your tres¬ 
passes.’ How does God forgive ? Not grudgingly, 
but freely and entirely. Aud that’s what he requires 
of us. In the punishment of the unmorciful servant 
we are taught, ‘So likewise shall my heavenly Father 
do also unto you, if ye from your heart forgive not 
every one his brother their trespasses.’ From my | 


heart I will forgive my enemies, if I bar* any. I am 
afraid I have not done so hitherto; but I must try 
to mend. And oh, Miohael, don’t speak again of 
wanting to be revenged; don’t learn such a Iessofc $s 
that from your father; don’t think I want to requite 
Mr. Chamberlain ; and never say another word about 
Ahab’s vineyard. It’s my own fault, I fear; but it 
pains and shocks me.” 

He stopped, unable to say more. Michael was 
surprised at his father’s emotion, and checked the 
froward and incousidorate answor which he was 
about to rnako. 

“I’m sorry I have vexed you,” ho said. “I’ll 
try to think as you think, and to feel as you feel.” 

And with that the conversation ended. 


THE RESPECTABLE POOR. 


O F lato years some progress has been made 
by the English Local Government Board (or 
central bureau of Poor Law administration) in the 
important work of classifying the various divisions of 
public pauperism. For example, the able-bodied and 
adult paupers are, at any rate in some of the larger 
cities, separated wholly from the juveniles, who are 
either trained in District Schools, or placed in care¬ 
fully selected cottage homes, undor what is termed 
the Boarding-out System. Much, however, remains 
to bo effected in this direction, so far as the children 
are concerned, inasmuch as many thousands of them 
are still located in the samo buildings with adult 
paupers, many of the latter being most undesirable 
companions, on account of their previously vagrant 
or drunken lives. All pauper children, without 
oxception, should be trained apart from the adults. 
The incurably diseased and the imbecile paupers are 
also, in general, placed in separato hospitals or 
asylums, and thus, in another important category of 
the poor, the work of classification lias been ex¬ 
tended. 

But it needs a further application in regard to the 
better separation of tlio “ respectable poor” in work- 
houses from those whose pauperism is mainly tlio 
result of their own previous drunkenness or vice. 
The latter class are often the lowest dregs of that 
degraded class whom Mr. Bright describes as “ the 
residuum ” of our towns, and whom even he considers 
to he wholly unfitted for the exercise or possession 
of a parliamentary suffrage. 

Yet such vicious persons, as are many of this de¬ 
scription, under existing arrangements, closely asso¬ 
ciated in workhouses, both by day and night, with 
a respectable class of men and women who aro 
the pitiable victims of calamities over which they 
have had no control, and whose previous lives have, 
in more than a few instances, been marked by some 
pleasing and praiseworthy features. The late Rev. 
Dr. Campbell, in alluding to the sad reverses which 
sickness, death, widowhood, or other unavoidable 
bereavements sometimes bring upon the virtuous 
oor, remarks: “To my feelings there is something 
readful in the very thought of an aged Christian 
female, a member of the body of Christ, being incar¬ 
cerated^ one of those huge receptacles of promiscu- 
ouran$ profligate misery, and cut off from all that is 
d^esf ta her upon earth.” He speaks similarly as 
1 eight of venerable men “ exchanging 


the society of the church for tlio society of the work- 
house.” 

Nor is it merely from degraded follow-paupers 
in workhouses that the respectable poor suffer. Thoy 
often undergo much for lack of benovolont visitation 
in those establishments, and from being committed 
to very unsuitable nurses. Tlio authoress of a 
graphic little work, entitled “Sick and in Prison” 
(London : Bell and Daldy), in describing workhouse, 
not prison, life, says of the great number of aged 
women : “In some rooms so many aro lying stiff and 
still in their little beds, all dressed in the blue bed¬ 
gown and white cap of tlio house, many paralysed, 
all equally helpless and friendless, that tlio mass of 
human suffering, the very monotony of it, scorns like 
a nightmare. And yet each of those blue bundles, 
ticketod and numbered, and tucked away in the work¬ 
house little bed and grey coverlet, is a woman who 
has lived and loved and suffered long; and, half 
dead as thoy are, the gentle touch of a lady’s hand 
and voice, with all tlio unaccustomed kindness, wakes 
them to a feeling of pleasure and also of protection 
which they only know during those brief visits.” 
The authoress then describes in detail painful work- 
house scenes, such as “dying women asking help of 
the nurse, who only swears at them for waking her.” 
It is added that “It is quite a common occurrence, 
in the wards of a workhouse infirmary, to see women, 
whose fit place would be a penitentiary, holding 
absolute authority over younger women of good 
character and better education, and, perhaps still 
more often, over older women, many of whom have 
been respectable wives and mothers.” 

But it is very difficult for the Poor Law authorities 
to secure effectual classification in the workhouses, 
how desirablo soever it may bo. For whilst it is 
comparatively easy for thorn to separate the child 
from the adult, or tho idiot and the diseased from the 
pauper who is healthy in body or mind, it would be 
an arduous task to pronounce upon the moral merits . 
or respectability of the paupers assembled under one 
common roof. This work of classification must at 
any rate involve some assistance from the voluntary 
efforts of benevolent persons in each district* Per* 
haps it might be practicable to permit paupers in 
poorhouses t£ receive certain comforts, or special ac-4 
ommodatioh, on condition of some scale or payment 
being made by charitable neighbours puling to 
burden themselves with extra charges for theirowa 



t^nces aiffo 3 g^.t|i£ pooi*, £a additicto to tieir 
eba^e of the ra^^crm common with all house¬ 
holders. Something of this land has been adopted 
in One or two of the London hospitals, where any 
person may, for special payment, receive certain 
privileges of accommodation. And certainly far more 
vhiltition by benevolent persons ought to be permitted 
and facilitated by the Guardians. 

But the best mode of separating the respectable 
poor from the “residuum,” is to devise measures, as 
far as possible, for preventing their becoming absolute 
paupers. With this view it is very desirable to 
'diffuse amongst the population more general in¬ 
formation on the advantages held out by the Govern¬ 
ment, through the medium of the post-office, for life 
insurance, and also for the granting of deferred an¬ 
nuities for old age. Thousands of families have been 
suddenly reduced to pauperism by the death of 
parents who could have easily made a good provision 
for their wants by means of life assurances, but who 
have culpably neglected to do s Or Yet a considerable 
bum may be insured on very easy terms. For ex¬ 
ample, a young father, aged SO, may, by an annual 
payment to the post-office of £2 65 . Id ., insure his 
me for £100. Even if ho died the day after the 
first payment, his family would receive the whole 
sum of £100; nearly £500 could be insured, 
at age 30, for a ten-pound note paid annually 
thenceforth till death. Many a man who cannot 
easily save £50 can readily pay from £2 to £10 
per annum for insurance, and thus secure a large 
amount of saving for his family. In a still easier 
way, a person aged 30 may, by the payment of only 
two shillings a month, secure £46 at death, when¬ 
ever it may happen. 

But insurers may secure profits during their own 
lives also in a similar way. For small sums, paid 
monthly or yearly, deferred annuities may be secured 
for all the later years of life. Thus, a young man of 
the age. of 30 may, for a payment of 8 s. a month 
through the post-office, purchase an annuity of £21 
a year, or 8 s. per week, for the remainder of his life on 
attaining the ago of 60. And this amount will be 
gained for him, on the best of security—that of the 
British Government. Insurances of from £20 to 
£100 at death may ako be secured through the 
post-office by single payments, once for all, of from 
£7 to £35. Deferred annuities may also be provided 
for by single payments of so much for each £1 of 
annuity. But a still further improvement in this 
direction is desirable. Many, or most, poor persons 
cannot raise sums of from £7 to £35 for single pay¬ 
ments. But thoy could often deposit single sums of 
10 *. or £ 1 . 

Therefore, what is needed is that, both in the 
post-office insurances and also in private offices, 
there should be some fixed and certain amount 
capable of insurance for every £1 paid in. By this it 
is meant that a poor man, on making a payment of 
£i, should be able to reflect, “I have now secured 
for life some absolute benefit for myself or for my 
family, which no future poverty or forgetfulness on 
my part can interfere with. I have insured for that 
£1 a positive and certain fractional sum, to be paid 
hereafter by the office either at my death, or during 
mylife, in the form of a deferred annuity.” 

, This is the great desideratum of insurance. An 
absolutely certain return (irrespective of any future 
or further payment bv the insurer) of some fixed 
portion of every, £1 paid m* < 


IV' \Rbr>t 'present the lobie^ er^n to the provident, 
amongst the poorer classes, are enormous. The 
general public have little or no idea of the vast sums 
| which are annually lost by poor provident families in 
| consequence of the lapsing of their insurance policies, 
through,temporary or permanent inability to pay 
the continuing instalments. It is true that many, or 
most, insurance offices will give a certain payment for 
a deliberately surrendered policy after it has been in 
force for from one to three years. But this is not 
sufficient to prevent vast losses by the insurers, for 
in many cases the policies lapse through mere for¬ 
getfulness, and then no surrendered value can be 
claimed; and even when surrenders are paid for, the 
sums allowed are but small. 

As an illustration of the losses thus sustained by 
the provident olassos of the community, it maybe 
here mentioned that the secretary of .one of the most 
respectable life insurance offices in London recently 
made the following statement: “ Our office, since 
the commencement of the company, has issued 17,000 
life policies. Of these, 10,000 have wholly lapsed, 
without any return to the insurers. Of the remain¬ 
ing 7,000, only 4,000 continue to be paid upon. The 
other 3,000 policies have boon surrendered on repay¬ 
ment of tho usual ‘ surronder values,* or fractional 
portions of the ‘ amounts paid in premiums.* ” 

Hence it appears that in this offioe (ono of the best, 
be it repeated) more than Jhalf of the policies have 
been wholly lost to the insurers. “ Insurers,” indeed ! 
Poor creatures, what a satire on the word “ insure ” 
is afforded by such a loss. The only parties who 
have thus surely gained have been tho proprietors or 
shareholders of the company. There is here a dead 
loss of 10,000 policies, and of all the sums paid upon 
them, and a considerable additional loss (probably of 
more than half the amounts paid) upon 3,000 other 
policies which were duly surrendered. It is really 
sad to reflect upon the pecuniary loss and tho dis¬ 
appointed hopes of all these thousands of “ insurers.” 
How must such a result lead to encourage future 
improvidence and recklossness ! 

Amd if so great a loss results in a single office, how 
enormous must be the losses upon tho aggregate of 
policies in all the other offices ! The reflection is a most 
dismal one. It is no wonder that there are frequent 
complaints of the unthriftiness of the English people 
as a whole. Nay, rather, it is wonderful that, 
under such extremo discouragements, the people 
are so thrifty as they really are.* 

Another insurance company, largely connected 
with the working classes, has publicly announced, in 
its reports, that within five years upwards of forty 
per cent, of its policies have lapsed! What a painful 
tale of wide-spread loss, disappointment, and discour¬ 
agement is here, again, involved ! 


* A well*ku0vm statistician sends the following note to the writer: 

“ The Government .Report of Friendly Societies for 1878 shows that 
there are 12,183 societies making returns. These give ft total of 4,566,1,73 
members. Over two millions of these are associated with societies of 
whom no hope can be entertained of their fulfilling all the engagements 
to which they are committed. For not only is the capital accumulated 
in the early years of many of them being year by year absorbed, but 
some of the accounts further show that the subscriptions of the younger 
members are being made us* of to pay current liabilities. 

« The average assets of all these societies were in the years— 

1875, £1, nearly, per member. 

1876,16S. 8k*. , ,i „ 

1878, 10#. 4ft, ' ,, W . , i m 

« the average of management expenses were over forty pet Mntyjt 
the gross receipts i " ?• ‘ " ** * v 

“Further, the Government Returns show that the, numl# 
memVrs of friendly societies alone WM <*» the yw l&T 
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It w:ould, perhaps, not be an over-estimate to put 
down the annual losses of " insurers ” by lapsed 
policies as amounting to many hundreds of thousands 
of pounds-—possibly to more than a million. 

In reference to the amounts paid by the working 
Classes for insurance, the following is one of the ex¬ 
planations of the lapse of many policies. Some 
collectors (who, by the way, receive a good poundage 
or percentage of the collections, and not unreason¬ 
ably so, in certain cases) pay regular weekly or 
monthly visits to factories, quarries, or railways, 
where a number of workers are assembled. The 
payments of the men there in work are thus easily 
gathered in. But if a man is ill, and in consequence 
absent, the collector is not obliged to call upon him 
individually at his house. It is the insurer's interest 
to be punctual; otherwise his policy may wholly 
lapse by a single omission to pay an instalment 
punctually. If the man recovers and returns to his 
work, he is again callod upon, with the others at 


work, and arrangements can then be majlafor a con¬ 
tinuance or renewal of his former, policy % ;Sut an 
insurance company is not legaUy obliged to ren$W any 
policy on which a single instalment is in, default 
through unpunctuality. In general, such deisms 
involve the forfeiture of the whole of the past pay¬ 
ments, These lapsed policies form a special and 
main source of the so-caliod “profits” of many insur* 
ance offices. 

It may thus be seen that one of the greatest philan 
thropio needs of the age is a new system of insurance, 
especially for the poorer classes, by which for every 
pound, or even for every five shillings, once paid, 
there shall be effected an absolute and positively 
certain amount of fractional future benefit to the 
insurer, independently of any future contingencies. 

Until this indispensable reform is secured, there 
will be lacking one of the greatest of stimulants to 
national thrift, and one of the chief preventives of 
destitution. w. tallack. 


FATHER BACH AND FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


““OACH, your father’s music is truly sublime; it 
-D makos a better man of me. Wlion is lie 
coming to seo me ? Tell him when you write to him 
again that I admire his works, his noble ‘ Passions- 
musik ’ especially, and would fain see the author and 
hoar him play. Tell him to come soon, for if he does 
not of his own will, I will send a detachment of 
hussars to persuade him.” 

Thus speaking, the king turned and strode away, 
scarcely heeding the apologies which Emanuel 
Bach, frightened by the grim humour of Frederick, 
endeavoured to make for his father. He was still 
standing where the king had left him when his 
majesty returned and said, “When you write, say 
also that I wish to see Friedemann as well. It is 
my desire to know whether the reports of his skill 
and genius are true. You need not bo alarmed. I 
believe you have done everything in your power to 
induce your father to pay me a visit, and that his 
delay is not to be counted as your fault.” 

Emanuel bowed and hastened to his lodgings, and 
wrote to his father at Leipzig. He repeated the 
conversation he had had with the king, and urged 
him to lose no time in obeying his Command. 

The good old man, fearing that his son’s worldly 
position might be endangered, at once suppressed all 
his former objections, and made preparations for the 
journey to Potsdam, eager to see his son as much as 
to obey the king, whose kindly expressions of admi¬ 
ration for his own talents and his son Friedemann’s 

f enius had exoited gratified feelings in his mind. 

’riedemann possessed much of his father’s ability 
for music—played the organ, the harpsichord, and 
the violin with equal facility, and was, moreover, 
accomplished in many other arts. He was a sound 
mathematician, an expert linguist, well learned in 
all that related to the science and history of music, 
easy and refined in his manners, an enthusiast in his 
art, but he was said to be deficient in firm principle. 

His father, who loved him more than all his other 
children, excused his errors, deeming his faults to 
lack of judgment rather than from want 
^ of mih<L 


When Emanuel’s letter came, Friedemann was 
living at home, recruiting his health after a severe 
mental illness. Hastily making ready, they started 
on their journey, and in due time reached Potsdam, 
where the king resided. They proceeded to the 
lodgings of Emanuel, and found he was at the 
palace as usual in the evening, one portion of his 
duties being to accompany the king when he ohose to 
play the flute, his favourite instrument. This wag a 
task of no mean difficulty, for his majesty was an 
indifferent timist, and it needed the exercise of great 
watchfulness and skill to follow the impulsive 
changes which were made in the rhythm of the 
music by the king. 

On this evening the concert about to commence 
was honoured by the presence of some of the princes 
and princesses of the royal house, for the oooasion 
was one of more than usual importance. Some por¬ 
tions of “ Cinna,” a new opera by Graun, the court 
composer and conductor of the band, were to bo tried 
that night previous to the production, in a few days* 
time, of tho whole work. * 

All was ready; the musicians waited for the signal 
from the king to commence. As the palace clock 
struck nine, a roll of drums was heard. Tho officer 
on duty, according to custom, entered and presented 
the report for the day, which contained, among other 
matters, a list of tho names of all those who had 
passed the gates of Potsdam during the day, with a 
description of their dignities, their business, the* 
purpose of their visit, and a statement of the time of 
their intended stay. The perusal of the list was 
ordinarily a mere formal matter. The king, with his, 
flute in hand, glanced over the names, when suddenly 
he started, laid down the instrument, and, turning to 
the musicians, said, in a delighted tone, “ Gentlemen, , 
old Bach is here! ” 

Emanuel, seated at the piano, could not helpex- 
daiming, half aloud, “ My father! ” whentheim^ro* 
priety into which he had been betrayed 
emotion covered him with confusion. ? / ^v-'r : 

“Yes, Bacht your father ie*■ 
your brother Irfedetnattn; ,' * 
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Able; ” saving which the king turned to the officer 
and said, “Go at once and bring them hither with- 
out ftO^erlMi of titoel Det them, not wait to change 
their travelling dress. Gentlemen, the concert is 
jtoritooned until John Sebastian Bach is present.” 

Wearied with a long and fatiguing journey, the 
old musician sat talking with Friedemann, when he 
receiyed the king's orders to repair at once to the 
palaoe. He had intended to rest and refresh him¬ 
self that night after his journey, and on the morrow 
proposed td report himself to the king and await his 
pleasure.; He was not a little disturbed, therefore, 
when the messenger arrived, and, with true military 
firmness, refused to allow either to change their 
garments. The king had expi*essly said that they 
were to appear in their travelling dress, and his com¬ 
mands must be obeyed. So Friedemann fetched his 
father’s coat, hat, and stick, and all reluctant, nervous, 
and excited, they started for the palace. 

“My dear-father,” said Friedemann, as the old 
man began to grumble at being disturbed, “ do not 
forget that it is his majesty’s command, and remem¬ 
ber that we have left Leipzig for this very purpose.’’ 

Sebastian, leaning upon the arm of his son, 
passed through the beautiful rooms of the palace, 
saw his own image many times reflected in the look¬ 
ing-glasses on all sides ; and his mind was ruffled by 
the thought of his appearance—the shabby wig ho 
wore, his dilapidated brown coat, woollen stockings, 
and shoes tied with pack-thread, and all his clothes 
covered with dust. 

The king came forward with hands extended to 
meet the venerable musician, a smile on his lip and 
a sparkle of pleasure in his eye. The travel-stained 
garb of the old man, and his evident embarrassment, 
contrasted strangely with the elegant courtly cos¬ 
tumes of the assembly, and would have excited ridi¬ 
cule, had not the presence of the king, and his cour¬ 
teous and warm reception of the old musician, 
restrained all mirth. 

Friedemann, pale as he was with recent suffering, 
was more at his ease than his father, for he had been 
living in kingly courts, and was familiar with the 
usages of society. The king received him graciously, 
and expressed a desire to hear him perform some 
time during his stay in Potsdam. 

“ You are, I think, acquainted with Silbermann’s 
new forte-pianos, Father Bach?’’ said the king. “If 
you are not too tired, I should like to have your 
opinion of the merits of those I possess.” 

“As your majesty pleases,” answered Bach. “ He 
who loves his art ought never to be weary in exercis- 
ingit.” 

“Come, then,” said the king, pleased at the reply. 
“ I have waited so long for this meeting that you 
muafc pardon me if I seem a little too exacting. The 
conpert is postponed. We will hear the forte-pianos. 
Alkn*i messieurs—allow tons .” He took Sebastian by 
the arm, and led the way; the pages and servants 
carrying lights before them, the entire assemblage 
following. The king was a great admirer of Silber- 
mann’s pianos, and possessed no less than seven, on 
all of which Bach played, extemporising in a fashion 
which astonished and delighted his hearers. They 
returned to the concert-room, Bach haying expressed 
his opinion that, the instrument there plaoed was the 
hest ofthe series, thus, unconsciously confirming the 
judgment of hip son Emanuel, who had selected it as 
having the finest tone. Be now requested the king 
t|^give him a subject td extemporise upoih—some¬ 


thing which might exercise his powers more than the 
mere preluding he had been doing. The king, 
astonished, said, “Well, Bach, if this is your pre¬ 
luding, what do you consider serious exercise ? we 
Berlin musicians must needs be silent after that.” 

“ Not so, your majesty, Berlin has its own king¬ 
dom of art in which I could never hope to dwell. I 
could never aspire to write operas like Graun, for 
that is a style of art in which I have no skill. How¬ 
ever, if it please you to give me a. subject for a 
fugue, I will do my host to work it out.” This was 
done to the admiration of all present. The king, 
who was no indifferent or unscientific musician, 
listened with amazement and unfeigned delight, and 
at the conclusion of the trial, shaking him warmly 
by the hand, said, “Well dono, Bach, the high ex¬ 
pectation I had formed of your powers have been 
far exceeded by your performance this night. The 
instrument upon which you have played so marvel¬ 
lously shall be touched no more but by your hands 
alone. Accept it as a souvenir of this evening, and 
to-morrow I would hear you try some of our best 
organs in Potsdam. You have given me much 
food for thought, good Master Bach, and for that 
I thank you. Gentlemen, no more music to-night. 
Adieu.” 

The king’s wish was soon mado known, and on the 
morrow all the churches which he proposed to visit 
were filled with people oager to hear the wondrous 
old musician. It was a lovely day in April ;*th # e sun 
shone brightly through the new and tender green 
leaves of the trees, which, as they were disturbed by 
the soft west ^yind, appeared to flash forth bright 
green rays of light. New-born spring flowers 
modestly poured out their delicate odours on the 
delighted senses, awakening in the soul of the old 
musician all gratitude and reverence for the Almighty 
giver of good. 

With his heart full of feelings almost too deep for 
utterance, the old man was carried in the royal 
carriage sent for his use to the first of the churchos 
selected for the round. 

There, seated in tho chancel, were the Queen 
Dowager, the Princess Ulrica, the Margravine of 
Beyrouth and her young daughter, while the Prince 
Henry, and one or two favoured guests of the king, 
who had boen specially summoned from Berlin for 
this occasion, wore grouped around. 

The king himself led Bach to tho organ, saying, 

“ Now, dear Bach, you can begin.” 

“ May I humbly ask of your majesty that you 
would give me a theme?” said Sebastian. 

“Will you play one on the letters of your own 
name,” said the king, “B, A, C, II? There is no ' 
worthier subject.” 

“ Your majesty is too good, but will not my brother 
musicians, many of whom are doubtless here, and 
not knowing that the theme has been suggested to 
me, think that I have solqptod that to exhibit my 
own vanity ?” said Bach. 

“ Tut, tut! Father Bach, you are too modest. But 
I see the force of your objection, though I do not 
doubt your power. Tell me, can you extemporise a 
fugue in six parts, say upon this theme ? ” said the 
king, running his hands over the keys of the organ. 
“I will do my best, your maj$8ty, said Bach, and 
silently breathing a prayer,; as was his invariable 
custom, be prepared to begin. ^ > *« y r 

-*-7-*r. . . . 

* The exact date of W* visit to the kjfiff April * 
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; / The king took Ms seat, but, impelled by the power 
styof *fcc^ gradually ’ 

wcwSdrous Hljk arfiftt, who was pouring 
forth ^>#?€ii^iof;iuelody arid harmony such as never 
Kea$l. before within those walls. Every 
soul in the btdldittg fancied itself carried away out 
at $Srihljr thoughts into a blissful dream of heaven. 
Itwas a wofcderfel instance of the power of art to 
produce feelings mistaken too often for true devotion. 

Such was the power of the music that all the 
fisfeafers seemed to merge their own individuality for 
h tvha into that of the mighty musician, and to be 
impressed only by the thoughts he expressed through 
the music. His whole soul was in his work; Ms 
music, qame from the heart, and entered into and 
spoke to^tU hearts. It was not until long after the 
music ceased that the spell was brokon—not until 
the final chords had died away into space that any 
ventured to move, much less to speak. Poor hoart- 
fltidcken Friedemann, leaning his head against the 
frame upon wMch the numbers of the hymns sung 
on the previous Sunday still remained unaltered, 
thought of the past passages of his life, and breathed 
a sign for his neglected opportunities. His brother 
Emanuel listened in wonder to tho marvellous 
ingenuity with which his father had treated the 
difficult theme the king had pitched upon. Even 
Voltaire, all unable as he was to change the habitual 
sneer upon his face, was constrained to allow the 
sneer to shape itself into an expression of interest. 
Graun bowed his head as if in worship of tho mightier 
genius of Ms great contemporary. Cocceji, tho Grand 
Chancellor, was an ardent admirer of music; and 
although his mind was full of proposed reforms of the 
Prussian administration of justice, he could not but 
admit how refining was tho power of the musician in 
rousing the soul and stirring men’s hearts to think 
of better tMngs than thoso which called forth the 
exercise of Ms own splendid ability. 

The organ ceased; the player still sat on the organ 
stool, with his hands clasped and his head bowed. 
Even the king remained standing in the attitude Ms 
attention to tho music had brought him. Then lay¬ 
ing Ms hand upon tho musicians shoulder, ho said, 
u You have given me a holy hour, Bach. None but 
myself and my Maker will ever know the extent to 
which your sublime art has moved me. Descend, 
good friend, and send Friedemann Mther. I would 
hear him play before we leave this place.” 

The son now occupied the stool the father had 
vacated. Many of those present doubted the evi¬ 
dence of their own senses while he played. Tho 
organ did not seem to give out the sounds of a like 
character with those produced by tho father. Now 
1 the hearer was lashed into excitement, now soothed 
into a calm which was no rest. 

The king was disturbed and restless. The unhappy 
hours of Ms childhood, the stem conduct of his father, 
the terrible scenes he had witnessed on the field of 
battle, all seemed to be brought vividly before his 
mind as he listened. 

. Voltaire.noted Ms gleaming eye and compressed 
Kps, and, when the player ceased, as the murmur of 
smothered amazement rose from the crowd who were 
listeniagfe the wild and weird, yet enchanting music, 
ho whispered, in Ms sardonic way, to Ms pupil and 
ardent admirer, “ Ah, monseigneur, o’est Jm gfoie*-* 
mais tin g6nie de renter.” 

The king did not reply, but gave the signal to 
■ *p$>eeed >to the other churches, where he wished to 



he^r^o^^lay^V ^w the day h$ sent 

g ive him whatever he wished. _ ..... 

ut be with me. I feel tbatifl.^ 
near me and about me, that yoh and yofi 
would make me in time what, I fear, I shatyifeijer be 
without—a deoently religious man,” u Yomtmcgestv, 
your offer is most noble, most generous, and I .would 
that I could accept it/’ said Bach, “I am.old; I 
feel I have not many more years to live. My heart 
is in' Leipzig, your majesty; the Thomas School 
demands all the care I can bestow Upon It. My chil¬ 
dren ^hav© been born thetq; myufjrst dear wife, 
Frie«fem ( app ,s mother, now ah angel in heaven, lies 
buried tW*. I am an aged and stricken trunk; my 
roots are fimly plahtodrin^at fioil s6 hallowed to 
me. Were I removed, I feel I should die. I am no 
longer young; my sight is failing me; my hands are 
losing their old cunning. Could your majesty read 
my heart, you would see there printed mypest desiro 
to fulfil your wish, and also that the powers you have 
honoured me by admiring will soon be mine no more. 
I entreat you, therefore, sire, to forgive me if I 
deoline your generous offer, and to ask you to let me 
live kindly in your memory. If your majesty will 
be good to me, protect my poor Friedemann, my 
mucn-loved, my suffering son. Ho needs support 
and a powerful helper.” 

41 You are, perhaps, right. Trust to me; I will 
do what you wish,” said the king. 

Friedemann soon after received his patent as 
director of the music and organist of St. Mary’s at 
Haile. The father returned to Leipzig and employed 
his spare hours in working out the theme which the 
king had given him. This ho dedicatod to Frederick 
under the title of “ Das musikalischo Opfer,” Tho 
Musical Offering. The sad forebodings of failing 
health which he had intimated to the king began to 
be seriously realised. His eyesight had become 
weaker with growing years. It was never very 
strong since tho time when, as a boy, he stealthily 
copied by moonlight the precious manuscript of organ 
pieces which his churlish brother withhold from him. 
The weakness developed into distinct disease. He 
submitted to two operations for his eyes, but he 
became quite blind. He yielded to his fate with the 
patience of a well-balanced religious mind. With 
pious resignation he was wont to say, “It is the 
Lord; let Him do wliat seemeth Him good.” He 
waited for death with calmness and serenity, his 
chiefest pleasure being to recall to memory the 
various passages of Scripture which had become, as 
it were, embedded in his mind by means of the music 
he had set to* them. He enjoyed the conversation 
and society of his old friends, and took especial 
delight in the presence of his children. The one 
event which disturbed Ms serenity was the death of 
his youngest son, a boy about twelve years old, who, 
though an idiot, possessed the ‘most remarkable 
faculty of repeating all the musio lie had heard, 
and of imitating the peculiarities 6f the pfeyers. 
All other intellectual powers, were denied to she poor 
boy; music was the only Jipfc his 

connection with reasoning* blrihgfvT Vv. ; ’:r'V 
The old blind father wotda wd! nm& fet hours 

l^felons of^ife 

flie own end drew near: his daughter 
with her husband Altnikof* name to i " * * * 
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derived considerable comfort from their presence. 
He seemed to gather new life while his worthy son- 
in-law wasnear Him. The “Art of Fugue,” the 
great work of his life as he deemed it, was left in¬ 
complete by reason of his blindness. With occasional 
assistance he had been able so far to get on with it 
that there remained but one example to finish. Of 
the sixteen numbers in the work—“ Counterpoints,” 
as ho called them—one was yet to be written. The 
attempt was made, but it was a severe and painful 
one. His mind refused to follow the direction of his 
desire. His power of originating either a theme or 
the needful treatment was gone. Exhausted, he lay 
back upon his pillow, his darkened eyes streaming 
forth scalding tears. Ho called his daughter to him 
and bade her read from his Bible at the first page 
which opened of itself. As she read his face became 
calm, and he fell into a gentlo and tranquil sleep. 

When ho awoke he still believed himself to be 
dreaming, for he could distinctly see his wife and 
children. His sight had mercifully returned to 
him. With tears of thankfulness and joy, they all 
gave praise to the Almighty whose hand had 
restored the blessing to their loved father and friend. 

Altnikol camo gladly to see his dear old master, 
who seemed for a short time to recover his old power 
of mind with his recovered sight, and at his dictation, 
not made without much painful effort and suffering, 
wrote down the theme and fugue* with which he desired 
to complete his last and great work. The subject was 
that which had been chosen by the king on the 


* Tho name of Bach wan this subject, according to German musical 
notation, that is to say: — 

r> a c ii 






occasion of his visit to. Potsdam somethree years 
before. , : , • 

“Come, dear mother, and let my peon woakeyes, 
while sight is left to them, g&ze upon your sweeiand 
patient face. Hold my hand. Take the pen, Altnikol^ 
and write.” 

Then in a low voice he dictated the subjects to 
Altnikol, who wrote as clearly and as firmly as he 
could, for burning tears fell unbidden upon the 
paper. 

“ Sing, my children,” said the dying musician, 
“ our own Friedemann’s favourite hymn.” 

They then with trembling voices began, 

“ Wenn wir in libchston Notlien Seia.” 

“ If wo in deepest trouble lie, • 

In anxious thought with darkened eyo, 

All earthly aid is frail and weak, 

In vain for help below wo seek. 

One hotter hope the soul retains, 

God gives relief to all our pains ; 

For His great help wo raise our cries, 

His power alone our neod supplies.” 

“ Let that chorale stand as the last example in my 
legacy to musicians yet to come. My 1 Art of Fugue* 
is finished,” said Bach. “My sight grows dim. .1 
can see no more.” 

He neither saw nor spoke more. He was seized with 
apoplexy and was deprived of the power of sight, of 
motion, and of speech. Ten days later his insensibility 
merged almost imperceptibly into “the sleep that 
knows no waking,” till the Eesurrection morn. 


In Germany the note B flat is called B from tho resemblance to tho 
Aid Gothic B rotundum, or round B; and B natural is called H'from the 
resemblance to B quadratum, or square B ; the signs used In England for 
the flat and the natural are modifications of these old Gothio letters. 


THE TROUBLES OF A CHINAMAN. 

BT JULKS VERNE. 


CHAPTER, XV.— 

E VERY obstacle to Kin-IV s marriage with La-oo 
was now removed. It was true that the time 
allowed for Wang to fulfil his pledge had not yet 
expired; but the unfortunate philosopher had fallen 
a victim as the result of his mysterious flight, and 
further danger was not to be feared from him. The 
25th of June, tho very day on which at one time 
Kin-Fo had wished to end his existence, was fixed for 
the wedding. 

La-oo had of course been informed of the various 
vicissitudes which her lover had experienced since he 
had sent her his refusal either to make her the par¬ 
ticipator of his poverty, or to run the risk of leaving 
her a widow, and she was well aware of the altered 
circumstances that had led him once more to come 
and olaim her as his bride. She could not restrain 
her tears when she heard of Wang’s death. She had 
known the philosopher and esteemed him, and he 
had moreover been her first confidant of her sentiments 
towards &ia-Fo« 

“ Poor Wang f ” she said, t( wit shall miss, him at 
wadding.” * 4 

“Imfyou 


CONTRETEMPS. 

must remember,” he added, “ that he had sworn to 
kill me.” 

La-oo shook her pretty little head. 

“ No, no,” she said, “ he would never have done 
that. I believe ho drowned himself in the Pei-Ho, 
for the very purpose of evading his promise.” 

Kin-Fo could not but own that her hypothesis was 
probable. He, too, regretted the faithful companion 
of his youth ; his memory would be long in fading 
from either of their hearts. 

It is almost needless to say that after the catas¬ 
trophe on the bridge of Palikao, BiddulphV 
sensational paragraphs in thd newspapers were 
discontinued, and the name of Kin-Fo sank into 
oblivion almost as speedily as it had risen into 
notoriety. The services of Craig and Fry were no 
longer in such urgent requisition. It is true that 
they were bound to defend the interests of the 
Centenarian until the 30th, the date of the expiration 
of the policy, but there was now no demand for the 
same measure of unremitted vigilance. Fear of attack 
from Wang had passed away, and there was no 
probability that Kin-For would lay violentjhahds on 
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himself; his desire now was to live as long as 


Bat Kin-Fo did not care to give them an abrupt 
dismissal. If their services had not been disinterested 
they had at least been conscientious, and he there- 
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fore begged them to stay over his marriage festivi¬ 
ties, an invitation which they were very pleased to 
accept. 

“Marriage is a kind of suicide,” was Fry’s jesting 
remark to Craig. 

“It is a surrender of one’s life, at all events,’* 
was Craig’s reply. 

Old Nan was soon replaced in La-oo’s household 
by a domestic of more agreeable disposition. Loo- 
ta-loo, an aunt of La-oo’s, of mature age, had come 
to stay with her, and act a mother’s part at the time 
of her marriage. She was the wife of a second-class 
mandarin of the fourth rank, with the blue button 
(formerly an Imperial reader and member of the 
Academy of the Han-lin), apparently possessing every 
quality for performing her office in a manner worthy 
of the occasion. 

^ It was Kin-Fo’s intention to leave Peking imme¬ 
diately after his marriage, as besides his objection to 
residing in the vicinity of the Imperial Court, he felt 
anxious to see his young wife prqperly installed as 
mistress of the sumptuous yamen at Shang-Hai, 


Meantime he took temporary apartments in the Tien’* 
Poo-Tang, or temple of Celestial Happiness, a very, 
comfortable hotel and restaurant near the Tien-Men 
rampart, between the Chinese and Tartar towns# 
Craig and Fry were lodged in the same quarters. 

Soon had returned to his duties, but 
although he was always grumbling, 
lie took care, first of all, to assure 
himself that there was no phonograph 
at hand. The fate of old Mother Nan 
waR a warning to him to be cautious. 

Kin-Fo had the pleasure of meeting 
two of his Canton friends in Peking, 
the merchant Yin-Pang and Hooal 
the literate. They of course were in¬ 
vited to attend the approaching cere¬ 
mony, as well as several of the dig¬ 
nitaries and merchants with whom 
Kin-Fo was acquainted in the capital. 

Wang’s apathetic, indifferent pupil 
seemed at last to have become truly 
happy; two months’ trouble and 
botheration seemed at last to have, 
mado him appreciate his fortunate lot. 
The philosopher had been right, and 
it was a matter for regret that he was 
not present to witness the truth of the 
theory that he had advanced. 

All the time that was at his disposal 
was spent by Kin-Fo with the young 
widow. She was never so happy as 
when he was by her side. She cared 
little for the presents which he lavished 
upon her from the richest stores in the 
city. Hor thoughts were of him and 
him alone, and ovor and over again 
she would repeat to herself the wise 
maxiins of the famous Pan-Hoei- 
Pan :— 

“If a woman lias a husband after 
her own heart, she has him for all her 
life.” 

“A woman should have an un¬ 
bounded respect for the man whose 
namo she bears.” 

“ A woman should be like a shadow 
and an echo in the house.” 

“ The husband is the wife’s heaven.” 

Meantime the preparations for the wedding, which 
Kin-Fo wishod to be very handsome, were advancing 
rapidly. Already the thirty pairs of embroidered 
slippers that are necessary for a Chinese lady’s 
trousseau had arrived at La-oo’s house, and her 
boudoir was crammed with confectionary, dried fruits, 
burnt almonds, barley sugar, syrup of aloes, oranges, 
ginger, and shaddocks, all in confusion with rich silks, 
jewels of wrought gold and precious stones, rings, 
bracelets, cases for the nails, bodkins for the hair, 
and all the charming nick-nacks that Peking jewel¬ 
lers so cunningly devised. 

In this strange country, a young girl when she 
marries never has a dowry. She is literally pur¬ 
chased either by the husband himself, or" by his 
relations. Although she may have no brothers, she 
cannot inherit any portion of her paternal fortune 
unless her father makes an express declaration in her 
favour. Such arrangements are always completed 
before the marriage, and are usually negotiated by 
agents called “ Me^jin.” 4 

The yom%fianc4e is next presented to her husband^ 
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parents. The husband himself she never sees until 
the wedding-day, when she. is oarried in a closed 
chair to his house. The key of the chair is handed 
to the bridegroom, who opens the door, and if the 
lady within pleases his taste, he holds out his hand 
to her; if not, he slams the door, and the engagement 
is all at an end, the girl's parents having the right 
to retain the purchase-money. 

No preliminaries of „this kind were necessary in 
Kin-Fo’s case; he and his future wife wore both freo 
agents, and had no one to consult besides themselves. 
There were, however, other formalities which might 
not be neglected. 

For three days before the wedding the inside of 
La-oo's house was kept brilliantly lighted through¬ 
out, and for three whole nights Loo-ta-loo, as the * 
representative of the bride's family, had to abstain 
from sleep, to indicate the grief felt at parting from 
th Q fiancee. Had Kin-Fo’s parents boen living, his 
house would have been illuminated too, as a sign of 
mourning, for according to the Hao-Kliioou-Chooen, 

“ the marriage of a son ought to be 
regarded as an emblem of the death 
of the father." 

There were moreover various as¬ 
trological calculations not to be over¬ 
looked. The horoscopes were taken 
with due form, and foretold a perfect 
compatibility of temper between the 
affianced couple. The season of the 
year and the age of the moon were 
alike favourable, and it seemed as 
though no marriago could possibly 
take place under moro propitious 
auspices. 

The appointed day arrived, and 
everything was ready for the great 
event. In China there is no formal 
contract made in the presence of a 
bonze or lama, nor even before a civil 
magistrate, and it was arranged tha H . 
the brido should be conducted with 
great pomp to the hotel of Celestial 
Happiness at eight o’clock in the 
evening. 

At seven o’clock Kin-Fo, attended 
by Craig and Fry, waited to receive 
his friends at the door of his apart¬ 
ment. The invitations dispensed to 
them had been inscribed in microscopic 
characters on red paper, and ran 
thus:— 

“ Kin-Fo of Shang-Hai presents his 

humble respects to-, and humbly 

begs him to assist at tho humble cere¬ 
mony of his marriage." 

The guests thus invited all arrived. 

They had come to do honour to the 
bridegroom, and to take part in tho 
magnificent banquet prepared for tho 
men, whilst the ladies would feast 
apart at a table specially reserved for 
them. Yin-Pang and Hooal the lite¬ 
rate duly arrived amongst the rest. 

There were several mandarins, who wore red balls as 
large as pigeon's eggs on the top of their official caps, 
indicating that they belonged to one of the three supe¬ 
rior orders. Others wore only blue or white balls, 
.marking them as of inferior ranks. The majority 
irere civil officers of Chinese origin, as might be 


m 

expected of tho friends of a man who was hostile to 
the Tartar race. All were gorgeously atHredjn htib 
liant robes, and formed a most striking assemblage* 
As soon as they arrived, Kin-Fo conducted them 
to the reception-room, stopping twice on the way at 
doors which were opened by servants in gorgeotis 
hvory, and begging his guests to pass before him. 
His mode of addressing them was in the politest 
strain. He called them by their “noble n am es," 
inquired after their “ noble health," and askect for 
information about their “ noble families." Not even 
the most scrupulous observer of etiquette could have 
found tho slightest flaw in his manners or deport¬ 
ment. 

Craig and Fry watched his demeanour with sur¬ 
prise and admiration. They watched him also for 
another reason. The same idoahad occurred to them 
both ; namely, that Wang might not liaYo perished, 
as they imagined, in the river. Were there not yot 
soveral hours to expire? Perhaps, even now, ho 
might mingle with the wodding-guests and striko 
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tho fatal blow. Improbable as this was, it was not 
impossible, and Craig and Fry carefully scrutinised 
every one who entered. But tho face they sought 
did not appear. 

Meantime the bride was leaving her house ia the 
Cha-Cooa Avenue, and WM taking her place ifc a 
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closed palanquin. Although Kin-Fo .had not ohosen 
to adopt the mandarin costume, as according to 
ancient legislation ho had the right of doing on the 
occasion of his marriage, La-oo’s attire was in perfect 
conformity with the regulations of the highest sooiety. 
Her robe was of crimson brocaded silk of the richest 
texture; over her face hung a transparent veil formed 
of the most minute pearls, which seemed to flow from 
the rich gold diadem that encircled her forehead; 
whilst her long black hair was adorned with jewels 
and artificial flowers. There was no fear that Kin-Fo 
would not find her charming enough for his taste 
when he should open the palanquin door. 

The procession started. No doubt had the cere¬ 
mony been that of a funeral the spectacle would 
have been still more elaborate, but as it was, it was 
sufficiently imposing to attract the attention of the 
bystanders as it passed down the Grand Avenue on 
its way to the Tien-Men rampart. La-oo’s friends 
and companions followed the palanquin, carrying 
with great ceremony the numerous articles of the 
trousseau. In front was a band of musicians playing 
on copper instruments and gongs, and close round 
the palanquin marched a troop of attendants bearing 
torches and lanterns of every hue. The bride was 
carefully concealed from all inquiring eyes; etiquette 
compelled that the first view should be reserved for 
her husband* elect. 

Surrounded by a noisy concourse of the populace, 
the oor{Sge made its way shortly before eight o’clock 
to the hotel of Celestial Happiness. Kin-Fo was 
waiting at the decorated entrance, ready to open the 
door of the palanquin. He would then assist his 
bride to alight, and conduct her to a special apart¬ 
ment, where both together they would make their 
salutations to the four quarters of the heavens. Then 
they would proceed to the nuptial banquet, the bride 
first making four genuflexions beforo her husband, 
he in his turn making two to her. This done, they 
would spill two or three drops of wine as a libation, 
and would offer an oblation of food to the interceding 
spirits, and as a final consecration to their union, a 
goblet of wine would be handed to each; they would 
severally drink half the contents, and pouring what 
remained into one cup, would proceed to empty it by 
drinking in turns. 

The bride had arrived. Kin-Fo stepped forward. 
The master of the ceremonies handed him a key, 
with which he unlocked the door of the palanquin. 
He held out his hand; La-oo, trembling and beauti¬ 
ful, descended lightly, and passed through the 
assembled visitors, who saluted her respectfully by 
raising their hands to their breasts. As the bride 
entered the hotel a signal was given, and instantly a 
number of illuminated kites in the form of dragons, 
phoenixes, and other emblems of marriage, rose into 
the air; flying pigeons, with a little musical appa¬ 
ratus attached to their tails, filled the space overhead 
with harmonious sounds, whibi hundreds of sky¬ 
rockets shot up and descended in a golden shower. 

Suddenly a distant noise was heard upon the 
ramparts. Mingled with the murmur of voices were 
heard the tones of a trumpet’s blast. The noise 
ceased, then began again. This time the sounds 
were nearer; it was evident they were approach¬ 
ing the very street where the bridal cortege had 
arrived. Kin-Fo paused and listened; his friends 
stood waiting to receive the bride. Gradually the 
commotion reached,the street;' the trumpets were 
being blown more vigorously than ever. 


.“ What nan it be ? ” Kin^Fo ekdaimed. 

La-00 turned pale; a presentiment ofthe cause of 
the uproar made her heart beat fast. All at once 
the mob rushed down the street. In the midst was a 
herald wearing the Imperial uniform, and escorted by 
a detachment of ti-paos. Silence fell upon the multi¬ 
tude as he proclaimed, in sonorous tones, “The 
Empress Dowager is dead! ” 

“ An interdiction! an interdiction! ” 

Kin-Fo uttered an exclamation of rage and dis¬ 
appointment. Only too well he knew what an inter¬ 
diction meant. It meant that during tho court¬ 
mourning, which, commencing from that moment, 
would last for a period to be fixed by law, no subject 
would be allowed to have his head shaved, no public 
festivities might be held, no theatrical representations 
might be given, no courts of justice might be open, 
and, worst of all, no marriages might be cele¬ 
brated ! ” 

La-oo, though downcast, was not disconcerted. 
Taking Kin-Fo’s hand, she pressed it gently, and in 
a voice that strove to conceal her emotion, she said, 
bravely, “We must wait a little longer.” 

And so the palanquin departed, bearing the fair 
young bride back to her home in the Cha-Cooa 
Avenue. The festivities were suspended, the tables 
cleared, the orchestra dismissed, and the guests, after 
hearty condolences with the disconsolate bridogroom, 
took their departure. 

Kin-Fo, with only Craig and Fry, was left in the 
deserted apartment of the hotel of Celestial Happi¬ 
ness, a name of bitter sarcasm to him now. An evil 
fate seemed still to be pursuing him. He dared not 
run the risk of infringing the Imperial edict, and the 
interdiction might bo prolonged at tho Emperor’s 
pleasure to an indefinite period. Here, indeod, was 
an occasion when he had need of all the precepts of 
philosophy instilled into him in his early days. 

An hour later a servant ontored bearing a letter, 
which, he said, had just been delivered by a mes¬ 
senger. Kin-Fo exclaimed with surprise. He recog¬ 
nised the handwriting; it was Wang’s own. 

“My Dear Friend, —I am yet alive, but by the 
time you receive this I shall be dead. I die because 
I have not courage to perform my contract; but be 
content, I havo provided for your wishes to be 
carried out. Lao-Shen, a Tai-ping, and a former 
comrade of my own, has your letter. Ho has hands 
and heart that will not flinch. He will do the deed. 
To him I have bequeathed the sum of money which 
would fall to me at your death. 

“Farewell, dear friend; my death will not long 
precede your own ! Again, farewell! 

“ Yours ever, 

“Wang.” 


NEW CALEDONIA. 

T^EW CALEDONIA, the existence of which was 
thought very probable by Bougainville in 1768, 
was discovered by Captain Cook on the 4th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1774. It is one of the principal islands of tho Mela¬ 
nesian group in the South Pacific. Its length is 
about 180 miles, and its breadth about 36* The 
superficial area is about three times the extent of 
Corsica, one and a half that of Sicily, and forty times 
that of tho Department of the Seine. ., v 

This island possesses as dependencies some smaUer 
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i4ftnds, and chiefly the' Isleef Pines; and a group 
cuHed the Loyalty Islands. " 

In 1703 Bruni d’Bntrecasteaux, having been sent 
to search for La P6rouse, landed on its shores. 
Dumont d’Urvillo only sailed round the island in 
1826, but did not land to survey the interior. It was 
not before 1843 that they began in France to think 
ffiuch of these distant possessions. But whilst France 
thought only of sending over in the Bucephalus five 
(^tholip, missionaries, the Australian coasters were 
seeking on these coasts cargoes of tortoise-shells, sea 
dogs, and sandal-wood, which they sold to the 
Chinese for weight of gold. 

At this period Australia was one of England’s most 
considerable colonies. In 1788 Botany Bay contained 
but 760 transported criminals, but in 1824 the 
English Government provided extensive means for 
emigration. It refused shelter and aid to every man 
of above fifty years of age and to women of above 
forty-five, but to all others, without distinction of sex 
or number, it furnished implements for labour, seed, 
eighteen months’provisions, fifty acres of land, and for 
all this required in roturn but one obligation—viz., 
labour. Thus in 1835 Australia counted eighty-fivo 
thousand inhabitants, of whom twenty thousand were 
convicts and sixty-five thousand were free coloured 
peoplo that had come there from all countries. 

It was not till tho discovery of the gold mines 
in Australia, and the vast movement that resulted 
from it, that tho French Government found out the 
importance of having an oceanic colony. In 1851 tho 
commander of tho Alcimode, M. d’Harcourt, landed 
on the coast of New Caledonia, but this expedition 
had a fatal result. Two officers and thirteen sailors 
conducting an armed embarkation wore surprised and 
dovoured by the natives. A new expedition was pre¬ 
pared. Bear-Admiral Fobvrier-I)espointes took 
possession of New Caledonia in the name of France, 
and the annexation was confirmed by a decree of 
14th February, 1854. 

The commencement of colonising is always ex¬ 
tremely arduous, and the French soldiers and colo¬ 
nists had very much to endure. Tho first care of the 
governor, M. Tardy do Montravel, in 1856, was to 
choose a central part for the capital, which became 
at the samo time a military position and a safe port. 
Ho founded Noumea, called at first French Fort. 
It is situated on the seacoast, at the foot of a sterilo 
mountain, and nearly in the middle of an immense 
road, formed by tho peninsula of Ducos on the north, 
and is sheltered from tho soa on tho west and on the 
south by the island of Nou, which is become the 
depot of the emigrants. 

At present Noumea is a small town containing 
about four hundred houses, two long streets parallel 
to tho ooast, and three boulevards, in which are the 
house of the governor, the treasury, the naval maga¬ 
zine, the hospital, the artillery barracks and print¬ 
ing-offices, and other buildings. 

But the Canacques did not let these works be 
carried on without opposition. They roved all night 
around the entrenchments, and more than once the 
wearied soldiers paid with their lives for moments of 
rest or of carelessness. It was necessary to reduce 
these and other tribes to submission, which was not 
effected until 1868, after Gondon, one of their most 
powerful chiefs, had been taken prisoner and put to 
death. 

As tpjthe means of colonising it tfae in 1864/thfct 
thGovernment yesblved to: employ iie con¬ 


victs for this purpose, under the name of transport 
workmen. Twenty vessels were fitted Out/ destined 
for the accommodation of a hundred transports each, 
containing workshops, cow-houses, model farms, eto. 
Tho price of land per aero was fixed at ten fraud#.; 
To every emigrant was given a bonus of a hundred 1 
and fifty francs, payable in land. A premium was 
promised to the first colonist that established a sugar- 
house of sufficient importance. Some considerable 
results were thus effected, although very inferior to 
thoso which at tho samo time England was bb'faifC- 
ing in Australia. Bice-fields covered the fertile 
plains of Canala. M. Lepeut, at Houagape, formed 
a coffee plantation. At Toua, Dinette, and other 
places, discharged soldiers possessed in 1870 thirty 
head of cattle, grazing around stone houses; also a 
hundred pigs within their enclosure, and six hundred 
coffee-trees on the neighbouring hills, thus showing 
what labour and persevorance could effect. 

On the othor hand must be mentioned the many 
failures owing to administrative neglect. The follow¬ 
ing is one related by M. Patouillet. Water fit for 
drinking was wanting at Noumea. Some English 
engineers had proposed, for the sum of 60,000 fr., 
and the assistance of the convicts, to bring water 
from Pont des Francais by a canal. The governor, in 
1868, when a dearth, during which water brought by 
cattle cost at Noumea as much as five francs a barrel, 
instead of accepting tho offers of the Englishmen, 
chose to buy at Sydney two large sets of distilling 
apparatus, which, having cost tho Governmenj^ie 
enormous sum of 60,000 fr., furnished water scarcely 
sufficient for the daily requirements of the popula¬ 
tion, and occasioned, without reckoning repairs, an 
annual expense for keeping and heating at least 
30,000 fr. 

Since 1871 great progress has been made. M. dela 
Bicherie, as the first act of his administration, granted 
to the colonists the privilege of nominating a municipal 
board of three members, these being better fitted to 
know and maintain their true interests than a body 
of marine or military officers, here to-day and thero 
to-morrow. 

Thoy also talk of establishing a consul-general, as 
there is in all important colonies. Then it will be 
easy to bind moro intimately New Caledonia to 
Franco by the election of a deputy. Moreover, com¬ 
merce has made undoubted development. Minos of 
coal, of iron, and of gold have been'discovered ; ex¬ 
tensive works are in progress of execution. 

From timo to time the authorities have had much 
trouble with the natives, and every precaution had to 
be taken against surprise. The uso of the island as 
a placo of detention for political prisoners has added 
to this difficulty. The escape of somo of the Com¬ 
munists is an incident which many will remember. 
By disarming the people and increasing the garrison 
insurrection is now less considered, but the admi¬ 
nistration of the island is not successful in a finan¬ 
cial point of view. The French are not good colonists, 
but they are ambitious of having foreign settlements 
—for glory, if not for wealth. The recent extension 
of commercial enterprise among the Germans has 
given new impetus to French colonial plans. 

The latest account of New Caledonia is from a - 
notable French politician in a work which is now 
oxciting much attention in Paris. A notice of the 
book appears in the “ Daily News,” prefixed to a 
leading article on his'politiOal Career. f t M. Hefiti 
Rochefort, the most conspicuous Frenchman vmo 
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. f^mains in «xile under the Third Bepublio, relates 
bis experiences as a political convict in New Cale¬ 
donia. It appears indeed under the form of a 
romance, entitled the ‘Evad6,’ but there are many 
indications that it is a personal record of some of the 
moving adventures which happened to himself while 
lotually detained at Noumea. He gives an account, 
ialf ludicrous, half melancholy, of the penal settle¬ 
ment to whioh he was sent, and every page of his 
narrative is alive with that sportive and astonishing 
humour which has made him so redoubtable an 
opponent and so amusing a writer. M. Bochofort 
assures his readers that the geographical form of 
New Caledonia is no more poetic than that of a boot¬ 
leg, to which it has a remarkable likeness. He 
observes that Captain Cook, taking a true British 
commercial view of his discovery, abandoned it to 
France on account of its sterility, for that, being 
steadfastly determined to persevere in its resemblance 
to the boot-leg ho has already mentioned, it produces 
no more than a morsel of leather. The natives 
devour a sort of green clay to assuage the pangs of 
hunger and support their stomachs against the void 
of utter emptiness which is abhorred by nature. They 
are nourished, however, when they can really get 
food, upon lizards, spiders of a hairy sort, and a kind 
of cockchafer, all of which they oat alive with an 
evident sense of relish. The climate of the country 
is such that whenever Nonmoa is not a cistern it 
becomes an oven. The housos are no more substan¬ 
tial „than though they were made of packing-cases, 
and Oven the official building, to which the pompous 
name of ‘ The Governor’s Palaco ’ is given, can only 
be compared to a Swiss chalet. The European 
population is composed of tho worst sweepings of 
society— political and financial riff-raff, dead-beats 
from Monaco, swindlers from tho Stock Exchange, 
runaway lads who have brought disgrace on their 
families, and ladies of no character. These persons 
naturally form a strong contrast to tho idoal patriots 
who figure in M. Bochofort’s novel.” 


Varieties. 


Within the past five years the acreage of cereals in the 
United States luis increased from 74,000,000 to 95,000,000. 

Anecdotes of Bisnor Wilbeufokce.—T he bishop was in 
the habit of telling tho two following anecdotes respecting the 
early years of his incumbency at Brightstone :—On his first 
visit to tho parish after receiving the offer of tho living, tho 
principal farmer asked him, ‘ ‘ Bo you going to keep the mea¬ 
dow (a small one on the glebe) in your own hands ? ” “ Why ? ” 

asked Mr. S. Wilberforco. “ Well, parson, you see, when late 
rector had it ho used to cut his grass when I cut mine, and his being 
only a little piece, in course he gets his up whilo most of mine 
be lying about—and then sure enough the very noxt Sunday he 
claps on tho prayer for rain—so if you don’t mind I’d liko to 
rent that meadow from yon.” It is needless to add that the 
good man was re-assured. The second story—a great favourito 
of the bishop’s—was somewhat different, and used to bo adduced 
by him os an example, not merely of the character of his 
parishioners, but of the need of great explicitness in preaching. 
Brightstone had a bad name alike for wrecking and for smug¬ 
gling, so before long Mr. S. Wilberforce took occasion to preach 
a sermon specially against the latter, and his text was the verse, 
“ Render unto all their dues : Custom to whom custom ,” etc. 
The next morning, being half afraid that he might have given 
some offence, he asked a friend who was staying with him to go 
round the parish and learn how the sermon had been regarded. 


To the astonishment of both, the villagers greatly approved the 
sermon, with the one exception, that while the rector had said 
nothing but what he ought to say, he didn’t himself practise 
what he preached, ‘‘ You don’t say so,” said tho cautious 
inquirer ; “what does the rector do that is wrong ? ” “ Why, 
sir,” was the reply, “you see, he told us we ought to give 
custom to whom custom was due, and yet he doesn’t deal in tho 
village, but buys his things at Newport .”—Life of the Eight 
Eev. Samuel }Vilbcrforce % D,D, % etc . By A, A A *hwell t 
•Af. A ., etc* 

Plural of Names ending with S.—We never understood 
how the controversy, carried on in the papers, as to nouns iu 
S was sottled. Tho last letter in tho “Times” was pretty 
dogmatic, but we do not find the rule kept even in tho ‘ 1 Times/' 
Here is the letter, entitled, “A common error:”—“ Most of our 
school grammars give some such rulo as this : — ‘ Where tho 
singular ends in es, the apostrophe only is added/ Now, ari 
exception lias been thus raised to the dignity of a rule, and 
lienco the large families of Collins, Davis, Ellis, end Jones are 
utterly at a loss how to spell their own names in the possessive 
case. ‘Collins’ publications/ ‘Miss Jones’ entertainment.’ 
‘the Miss Davis’s,’ ‘St. James’ Church/ aro errors of constant 
occurrence. From .Addison to Macaulay, our best writers add 
the s, as Socrates’s, Charles’s, James’s, except in verse. Possi¬ 
bly the following rule, if taught at our schools and practised by 
our writers, printers, and painters, would remedy the evil:— 

1 Nouns in s aro declined thus Singular—nominative, Jones ; 
osscssive, Jones’s; plural—nominative, Joneses; possessive, 
oneses’/ ” 

Domestic Telegraphs. —In England \vc are slow to adopt 
novelties^ even when there is no doubt as to their utility. A 
striking instance of this tardiness is the small use made of the 
electric telegraph compared with its use in the United States. 
The number of postal telegrams is limited by tho high rate and 
insufficient or uncertain sorviee. As to private telegraphs, tho 
following letter to tho “Times,” from the managing director of 
the Exchange Telegraph Company, is worthy of attention ; 
“ Sir,—In your loading articlo on the subject of Post-office 
Administration you have the following statement : 1 In tho 
United States, whero enterprise has full play, the telegraph 
facilitates and expedites nearly every transaction of lifo. A 
gentleman sitting in his own room in New York, or in any 
other great Transatlantic city, has only to touch a telegraph 
bell in order to have a messenger sent to him from the office 
with which he is connected—a messenger who will not only 
convey a telegram for transmission, but who will promptly oxo- 
cuto any commission requiring intelligence and despatch. Such 
messengers aro employed to mako purchases, to engage places at 
entertainments, to fetch conveyances, and so forth ; and tho 
effect of the arrangement is to place a trusty man-servant at the 
disposition of tho inmates of every house into which tho wires 
are carried. The telegraphic connections for giving alarm in 
case of fire aro also very elaborate and complete ; and these are 
only specimens of tho multifarious applications which the system 
has received/ It is but fair to remark that if theso privileges 
are not enjoyed in England it is not tho fault of the department, 
as a licence was granted to tho Exchange Telegraph Company 
seven years ago to introduce this identical system of telegraphy, 
as initiated in the States by tho American District Telegraph 
I Company, and that some thousands have since been spent in a 
vain endeavour to convince householders that for a few pounds 
por annum they can be protected from thieves and fire and 
obtain the use of messengers, cabs, etc., at call; and it is but 
due to the department to add that under this licence tho prin¬ 
cipal portions of the metropolis and some of the chief provincial 
towns have bcon canvassed for subscribers without tho slightest 
encouragement from tho public, and that, except by a couple 
of hundred users of it, tor special purposes in tho City, the 
system has not bcon appreciated.” 

A Large Yield of Wheat.— A short time ago General 
John Gibbon, of St. Paul, made the assertion that 100 bushels 
of wheat had been raised on an aero of ground in the territory* 
of Montana. Tho statement having been received with incre¬ 
dulity, he wrote to the president of the First National Bank in 
Helena for proof. In reply, he received the certificate of the 
president and secretary of the Territorial Fair Association that 
one James L. Ray, of Lewis and Clark county, was awarded 
first premium for the best acre of wheat, being 102 bushels to 
I the acre. This is believed to ho the largest yield of wheat on 
|- record. ■ Journal ^ iL 
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NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 

CHAPTER XXXI.—SECRET SERVICE. 

RefltleM thoughts, that, like a deadly swarm 
Of hornets armed .... rush on me thronging. 

—Milton. 

A MONO the outdoor servants who remained at 
** the Ooshen when Mr. Brownlow left it was old 
Geoffrey Archer, who held the post of {i cow-man.” 
He would fain have followed his master, hut Mr. 
mat a ism 


Brownlow refused, in deference to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
wish, to allow him to do so. Geoffrey had no reason,' 
apart from his attachment to his late employer^ to 
regret the change in his position. He lived as before 
in the comfortable cottage whioh he had so lonjg 
occupied; his pay was as good as ever, and hie- 
work, if anything, less severe. Mr. Chamberlain, 
knew that the farm servants had been well treated 
by Mr. Brownlow, and was unwilling to come behind 
him in anything. Geoffrey was a sensible end trust* 

nm 0 »* rise*. 
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Worthy servant, and though he had said that he 
should not take any interest in his duties if he were 
transferred with the farm, yetlie was too conscientious 
notiedohis heet for hii employer when the transfer 
had been made. Mr. Chamberlain, gave him the 
oversight of Ixis horses and "stock, which was an im¬ 
portant charge, as there were some valuable young 
colts and one or two brood mares to be looked after. 
Geoffrey always became attached to the animals 
under his charge, no matter to whom they belonged, 
and soon began to take a pride in these rare speci¬ 
mens—these beauties, as he called them—and watched 
over them with almost as much solicitude as if they 
had been his own children. 

It happened one evening, about the time of the 
conversation recorded in our last chapter, that old 
Geoffrey, going his rounds before locking up, ob¬ 
served that Sultan, from some cause or other, did 
not appear to be in his usual health. His coat was 
“ staring/* as he called it; he refused his corn, and 
showed unmistakable symptoms of being out of sorts. 
Mr. Chamberlain was immediately summoned and a 
consultation was held. The horse was valuable, 
besides being a great favourite, and the steward 
thought he had better send at once to Nobottle for 
a veterinary surgeon. But Geoffrey did not approve 
of that: there was no “ vet.” worth consulting at 
Nobottle in his opinion: it was late to send so far 
that night, and the symptoms wore not at present 
such as to render it necessary. 

“Sultan is worth a lot of monoy,” said Chamberlain. 

“ Goff would be better than nobody.” 

Archer persisted in his opinion. “ There’s a better 
man than him within reach,” he said. “ No need to 
send to Nobottle while Mr. Brownlow is at hand. 
There’s not a man in all the county knows more about 
cattle and horses than he does. I should send up to 
, him if I was you. He’d come in a minute.” 

“I should not like to ask him,” said the steward. 

“ I’U ask him,” said Geoffrey; “ he wouldn’t want 
asking if he knew of it. He’s fond of horses for their 
own sake, and always ready to do any one a good 
turn, and you in particular.” 

“ Why me in particular ? ” Chamberlain asked, 
turning very red and wishing the next moment that 
he had not spoken. 

“ Well, I needn’t say why; I can’t say why; but 
so it is. We all know that. So let me send one of j 
the boys to him with a message. I’d go myself, only 
I may be of use here.” 

“No,” ’said Chamberlain, decidedly. “I won’t 
ask Mr; Brownlow. If there should be any need for 
it, I’ll send to Goff at Nobottle. I won’t be under 
an obligation to Mr. Brow—to anybody.” 

As the poor animal did not seem very bad, and, 
but for his great value would not have caused them 
any anxiety, Mr. Chamberlain left the stable, giving 
Geoffrey Archer orders to look in upon his patient 
from time to time, and if there should be any aggra¬ 
vation of the symptoms, to let him know it. 

“ Look in from time to time! ” said Geoffrey, when 
his master was gene; “ that’s very likely. I shan’t 
leave the poer'horse to-night. Not I. And as for 
Goflj whyt/to<Q#r as much about bosses myself as 
only lust set up. I wish 
Mft Browtui>w pptld see the horse, that I do ; and 
he^a come m IS moment if he knew there was any 
occasion” ; . . ; 

Geoffrey kept watch hi the stable till after midnight. 
At that tune he fancied the horse ivas getting more 


uneasy, and breathing with difficulty. The lights 
were out in Mr. Chamberlain’s house, but he had a 
great mind to knock his master up: only he did hot 
think the steward knew any more about horses than 
himself; perhaps not so much. 

“ I would give anything,” he murmured, “ it Mr. 
Brownlow could have a look at my poor horse. Poor 
thing! he’s getting worse every minute, I do think. 
I’ll send my wife up to Windy Gorse to tell him how 
we are situated. I won’t ask him to come; but I’ll 
just let him know how the case is. There can’t be no 
harm in that.” 

Mrs. Archer was sitting up, ready to wait upon 
her husband, in case he should want anything for the 
horse or for himself; and wrapping her shawl over 
her head, set off at a brisk trot for Windy Gorse. 
A watch-dog in the yard announced her approach 
long before she reached the house, and Mr. Brownlow 
himself opened the window of his chamber and 
asked who was there. She quickly told her orrand. 

“ One of Mr. Chamberlain’s horses is taken bad,” 
she said. “ He’s worth a lot of money, too.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” said Brownlow. “Did 
Mr. Chamberlain send for mo?” 

“ No. My husband sent me to tell you, that’s 
all.” 

“I’ll come this moment,” said Brownlow—“ as soon 
as I can slip my things on. Then Mr. Chamberlain 
did not send for me himself? ” 

“ No. My husband said as his master was not to 
know anything about it. And I wasn’t to ask you 
to come, neither. I was to be very particular about 
that.” 

“What, then?” 

“ I was to tell you as the horse was very bad, that’s 
all; and then you could do'as you thought well.” 

“All right,” Mr. Brownlow answered. “Don’t 
say a word about it to any one, then. I’ll be with 
you in two minutes.” 

“I wish Chamberlain, had sent for mo himself,” 
he said to his wife as he was dressing hastily ; “ but 
the next best thing will be if I can do him a real 
service without his knowing it.” 

Mrs. Brownlow quite agreed with him in that, 

“ Shut the dog up as you go through the yard,” 
she said ; “ there’s no one awake in the house but 
you and me; it’s better not to disturb others.” 

“ What if I were to take Michael with me ? ” said 
her husband. “ He knows all about the new-fangled 
remedies, and might be very useful if he would go.” 

“ Of course he would go,” she answered, “ and 
without saying a word to any one. You might make 
him promise that. Oh, yes, take him with you; it 
will be better for every reason.” 

Mrs. Brownlow rose in haste, and, wrapping her¬ 
self up, went to her son’s bedroom and told him what 
had occurred. 

Michael was a little impatient at first when he heard 
that his father was going at that time of night to look 
at one of Chamberlain’s horses. Chamberlain’s horse, 
he said, might take its chance, and Chamberlain with 
it, before he would stir hand or foot for either of 
them. But his mother’s gentle words soon prevailed, 
and he resolved that, if his father must go, he would 
go with him. As for keeping it secret, he wm quite 
ready to promise that ; lie should be half-ashem^, 
for his part, he said, to let <#iy one know it; itwotdd' 
seem so soft , /'.. \ ’ V, , V . * - 

" Well, well, Michael,” Strs. BtownloW an^af^, 
“ I would rather any son of mine we*e soffc than fcaid 
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in that way, . You’!! do what you can for the poor 
beast, #m y t voti fr” 

“lit do it will be for the poor beast’s sate, not 
itit His owner’s. What horse is it, I wonder ? ” 

“I,don't know; a valuable horse, worth a lot of 
money, Mrs. Areher said. ^ 

“ I hope it’s not—” he was going to say “Sultan,” 
but checked himself. He hastened to get ready, 
however, and with an eager hand selected some drugs 
from his chemical store, and waited for his father on 
the staircase. 

“You are ready first, Michael! ” said his father, 
well pleased. 

“ What horse is it?” Michael asked, as they left 
the house. 

“I suppose it’s Sultan.” 

“Let us make haste,” said Michael. 

“ Yes; but I am not quite so young as you are. I 
can’t run on at that rate.” 

“I did not know I was running,” said Michael, 
slackening speed. 

They found the patient in a critical state; but Mr. 
Brownlow, from long experience, was able to say at 
once what ought to be done, and he and Archer and 
Michael, having put their heads together, resolved 
upon a method of treatment which, fortunately, 
owing to Michael’s forethought in bringing drugs 
with him, they woro able to carry out without delay. 
It was a question whether they ought not to call up 
Mr. Chamberlain; but Archer objected. The horse 
was under his charge, he said; he would take all 
the responsibility; he had more confidence in Mr. 
Brownlow than in his master. Time was precious ; 
and while the question was still under discussion 
Michael had prepared his drench. It was given at 
once, and other remedies applied, and then they all 
three sat down and waited. Before .an hour had 
passed Sultan was evidently easier, and when day¬ 
light began to creep over the hill-tops he was in a 
satisfactory state of convalescence. Mr. Brownlow 
and his son then took their leave. Before they had 
gone a hundred yards they heard Mr. Chamberlain’s 
voice calling from his bedroom window to Archer to 
know how Sultan was going on. 

“Better,” was the answer; “no fear for him 
now;” and then the casement was closed, and all 
was still. 

“I’ll tell you what, though,” said Brownlow to his 
son, stopping suddenly; “wo have forgotten one 
things 

“What’s that?” 

“We ought to have told Archer not to let Mr. 
Chamberlain know that wo have had anything to do 
with this recovery.” 

“ He does not mean to.” 

“Yes ; but he will. When he sees how pleased 
the steward is to find ljis valuable horse all right 
again, he will be sure to tell him that he has to thank 
us for it, and that will spoil all.” 

“.What does it signify? He did not know how 
bad the horse was.” 

“Archer will tell him that also. Sultan is a 
valuable animal. Chamberlain expects to make a 
lot bf money by kim. His daughter, too, is very 
fondofhitn. Aicher will be sure to telTEva.” 

jpehaet had been thinking of that. He hardly 
knew Whether he wished Eva to be told or not. He 
was jglad to fiate rehdored Eva #service, though it 
was to' her horse, k<&r gentlemanly hors#! who 
tyredand,he 


felt more kindly towards her as a consequence of 
having done so. On the wholehe^ thongjht Would' 
rather she should not be told of it at present^t Was 
such a trifle; so they went baok to speak to Archer. 
It was well that they did so, if they wished their 
secret kept, for the man had fully resolved tb tail 
Mr. Chamberlain, as soon as he should see him; how 
kind Mr. Brownlow and Michael had been, and “if 
that did not make both his ears tingle he did not' 
know what would.” 

“ I don’t want to make him tingle,” Browhlow 
urged. “ There has been too much of that already. 
Nobody must know that we have been here to-night. 
Promise mo that, Archer! ” 

“I couldn’t promise, Mr. Brownlow; I really 
couldn’t. I shouldn’t keep my promise if I did. I 
must tell Mr. Chamberlain this : and I only wish you 
could be here to soe how he looks.” • * 

“ I insist upon it that you do nothing of the kind.” 

“ And Miss Chamberlain; she is so fond of Sultan. 
If she had known how bad he was she would have 
been out of her bed to watch by him, though she’s 
not very well herself just now. To see her petting 
and fondling of him, bringing him bread off her own 
table, and kissing his nose before she mounts for a 
canter, is quite a spectacle. Why if she knowed as 
Mr. Michael had been hero, doctoring of him and 
saving his life, she’d maybe want to do the same by 
him—for Sultan’s sake.” 

Michael felt his face glow with pleasure, though 
the last three words jarred a little upon his nerves. 
He did not want Miss Chamborlain to be fond of him 
or to kiss his nose “for Sultan’s sake,” and thought 
it better to second his fathor’s request that the service 
he had rendered should be kept secret. Archer gave 
way at last. 

“Well, sir,” he said, with a movement of his fore¬ 
finger towards his forehead, “if them’s your-orders 
you must be obeyed. You’re my master; leastways 
always has been; and I’m bound to do as you bids 
me, but it will be the hardest job as ever you set me, 
long as I have been in your service; that it will.” 

“ Never mind, Archer; you’ll do it, won’t you?” 

“Yes, sir, I will; but—” 

“ No buts.” 

“ I won’t tell nobody, sir; there! ” 


CHAPTER XXXII.—MISGIVINGS, 

He harms himself who plans another’s Ill, 

And evil counsels plague their authors still. 

—Hesiod, 

“I can’t think what is the matter with Mr. Brown¬ 
low,” said the steward, to his wife, three or four 
weeks after the adventure with Sultan just described ; 
“I have met him several times lately,-and he never 
stops to speak to me as he used to do. I wonder 
whether he has taken fresh offence at anything ? But 
if that were the case I suppose he would be more 
particularly civil instead of the contrary.” * 

“ I don’t know, I’m sure,” Mrs. Chamberlain* te** 
plied, in an absent manner. 

“The last three Sundays, instead 6f^aiting in the 
Churchyard to shake hands with m^wfyublio, and 
making himself a nuisance bvl ns, OT^ Bfeusness. he 
has either walked off at once vkfW t 

till I was gone, as if determined * YSpu 

must have noticed that?” r * ’ 

“You don’t object to it* I suppose ?” said 
“ I’m sure I don’t, espech&fy as the young; map v his 
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•OB, goes or stays with him. You used to complain j 
' Of his waylaying you.” 

“ So I did; and I am very glad to be rid of his 
attentionsmow, but I don’t understand why he should 
go to the other extreme.” 

“ Perhaps he found out that you did not like it.” 

“ He must hare discovered that long ago. I believe 
he did it on purpose to annoy me.” 

* ‘ Then he shows his good sense now by acting 
differently. I dare say his wife has been talking to 
him.” 

“ I dare say she has,” said Chamberlain to him¬ 
self, grimly; “ nothing more likely.” 

But, according to his own experience, such “ talk¬ 
ing to ” would not have conduced to greater mildness 
and amiability of temper on the husband’s part, but 
rather the contrary. 

“ Mrs. Brownlow has behaved very nicely on the 
whole,” Mrs. Chamberlain said. “ She quite under¬ 
stood how we were situated, and did not seem to 
think we could have done otherwise than we did. I 
have no doubt she was as vexed as any one to leave 
the house, but she gave it up with a good grace at 
last, and showed her sense. I felt sorry for her, 
though, of course, we had a right to come here.” 

“ And here we are,” said Chamberlain. “ But I 
don’t know that we are much the better for it, after 
all. Where is Eva ? ” 

“ Eva is gone to bed; she did not seem quite so 
well this afternoon. I wonder what is the matter 
with the child.” 

“ Has the doctor been again ? ” 

“Yes. He says she is feverish. She has never 
been well, not really well, since a week or two after 
. we came here. It was staying in that dreadful house 
at Bushy Pastures that laid the foundation of it, I 
believe. Seven weeks we had to stay there, because 
there was no one to see after the workmen here; and 
you were living in clover at Thickthorn all the time. 
Eva might well suffer.” 

“ She was very well when she came to the Grange,” 
Mr. Chamberlain answered, roughly. 

“ She may have seemed so, but I don’t think she 
was. She gets very thin. Mr. Andrews says we 
ought to take her away somewhere for change of 
air.” 

Mrs. Chamberlain looked round her at the hand¬ 
some room in which she was sitting, with its painted 
walls and elegant furniture. It had cost a great deal 
of money, and beyond the pleasure of shopping, and 
the anticipation she had indulged of receiving com¬ 
pany there, and holding up her head and being on 
visiting terms with the neighbouring gentry, it had 
yielded her but little satisfaction hitherto. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s remark about not being much better 
for the change was but an echo of her own thoughts, 
to which, in her impatience, she had already, on more 
than one occasion, given expression. Her aspirations 
. .after a higher position had not been gratified, but had 
: ,on the contrary exposed her to many mortifications. 
People were civil to her, but they did not call 
upon her. Some of them accepted her invitations 
j and excused- themselves afterwards. Others came, 
and invited her/in return, but the people she wanted 
to know were not asked to meet her, and she did not 
get on as she had hoped to do. She went fashionably 
attired, and had a servant in livery to drive her out 
when she made calls. Davey found plenty to do in 
the garden now, and had never been allowed to 
mount the coach-box, still Jess to ride as attendant, 


since the disgraceful exhibition of himself oh Bop,when 
Arthur Neville saw him. There was indeed nothing 
wanting, externally, to Mrs. Chamberlain’s establish* 
ment, for the steward’s position was a lucrative one, 
and the squire’s absence gave him many legitimate 
advantages. But the only people to whom their ad¬ 
vances were acceptable were the same who had been 
on a familiar footing with them before their removal 
to a grander house. Even these, she suspected, while 
accepting her hospitality (if such it could be called, 
seeing that her chief motive was display) ridiculed 
her pretensions, and were rather pleased than other¬ 
wise to witness her failure. 

Mrs. Chamberlain had begun already to complain 
of her unneighbourly neighbours, though she still 
hoped that in course of time they would come round. 
She did not care much about it for Itself, she said; 
she did not want society; she could be happy and 
satisfied anywhere. She laid herself out for Eva’s 
sake. Eva ought to have good opportunities. She 
was their only child; her father would be able to do 
well for her; it was only right that she should have 
good introductions and move in a proper sphere and 
circle of society. 

It was a natural ambition for a mother, if not a 
very wise one. But even if Mrs. Chamberlain had 
been more successful in her introductions Eva would 
not now have been in a condition to profit by them. 
She had been healthy and strong while at Windy 
Gorse; but hero she was continually ailing. Mrs. 
Chamberlain herself did not feel as hearty and well 
as usual; that was not to be wondered at, considering 
the worry and annoyance she had undergone; but 
Eva had had two or three little indispositions and 
could not shake them off. Before she had quite 
recovered from one, another followed j and the warm 
weather, to which they had all looked forward as a 
means to render her well and strong again, had only 
made her feel more languid and depressed. She had 
grown very thin, and yet it was difficult to say what 
was the matter with her. The summer was now far 
advanced, and Eva Chamberlain, at the momont of 
which we are speaking, was suffering from another 
of her feverish colds, caught, no one could tell how. 
Mrs. Chamberlain had been as careful of her as it 
was possible, not allowing her to leave the house 
when the weather was at all damp, nor even to sit 
near an open window. 

“ There’s nothing but worry and trouble, I think,” 
said Mr. Chamberlain, as he sat down to his supper 
alone, Eva being in bed and her mother waiting 
upon her. He was thinking of his own sprained 
ankle, which had taken a long while to cure, and 
was not quite sound yet, and of sundry other incon¬ 
veniences which had lately overtaken him. These, 
however, were but trifles compared with the anxiety 
which now oppressed him. "Eva was as the apple of 
his eye, the joy of his heart. It was for Eva*s sake 
alone that he had agreed to his wife’s proposal to 
take Brownlow’s house from him, in spite of the 
odium which he was sure to bring upon himself by 
such a measure. He did not want grand society for 
himself. He enjoyed the company of his equals, 
much more, and would have been quite oontented. 
with the distinction which his office as Squire 
Neville-Thomton’s steward gave him among the 
tenantry and townsfolk. He had never forgotten 
Mr- Brownlow’s remark about the vineyard of 
Naboth ,* his conscience Vis ill at ease, and he asso- 
ciated the late occupant of the Goshen in some way 
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or other with all his troubles, if he did hot look 
upon him as the direct cause of them. 

fie sat moodily over Jus supper for a long time, 
jret ate but little; he lighted a cigar after it, but it 
went out before it was half consumed, and it was late 
before he limped upstairs to bed, looking into Eva’s 
room to see how she was getting on, and receiving a 
whispered warning not to disturb her. Eva was not 
much better, if at all. Mrs. Chamberlain meant to 
remain with her a little longer, and he must go to 
his room alone. He felt very dull and unhappy, but 
it did not prevent him from sleeping soundly; and 
when he woke the next morning, a little before his 
customary hour, he was dismayed to find that he was 
still alone, and that Mrs. Chamberlain had not been 
in her room all night. 

His fears were relieved when she at length ap¬ 
peared. Eva had passed a quiet night, and Mrs. 
Chamberlain herself had had some sleep. When 
,Mr. Andrews came, he was able to confirm the favour¬ 
able report, though he still expressed his uneasiness 
at the character of Miss Chamberlain’s illness, and 
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urged them to give her change of air as soon as she 
should be able to travel. V . , 

“Have you not observed,” he said, “thatMrs. 
Brownlow’s daughter, who, when she lived here was 
delicate and often ailing, is now much bettSt and 
stronger ? This is a sheltered spot, and ought, one 
would, think, to be much more congenial to one not 
naturally strong than Windy Gorse; but it is damp 
and relaxing ; and, besides, there’s no accounting for 
these things. What suits one constitution does not 
suit another. I should advise you to give your 
daughter a month or six weeks at the seaside in 
some bracing air before the winter sets in.” 

Mr. Chamberlain resolved that he would do so, 
and began at once to consider which of the watering- 
places on the coast would be most suitable and most 
convenient; but Mr. Andrews told him there Was no 
need to docide upon anything immediately. They 
were a long way from the sea, and Miss Chamberlain 
would not be able to undertake a fatiguing journey 
for some time to come. She must be kept quiet, and 
they must wait with patience, for the present. 


AFGHAN POETEY. 


M AJOE EAYEETY has rendered good service 
to the cause both of history and literature by 
rescuing from obscure recesses many valuable gems 
of Asiatic thought and poetry. He has presented 
before his readers a new aspect of human nature in 
his selection of Afghan poetry, with its interesting 
biographical notices.* The printed literature of 
Afghanistan is meagre, and he has done well in 
exploring its manuscript treasures. 

This work of Major Eaverty is specially deserving 
of perusal at the present time, when important poli¬ 
tical events are directing the attention of the civilised 
world to the wild and warlike tribes, who, though 
fallen from their former eminence, were at one time 
masters of North India and South Persia, and for cen¬ 
turies held the master hand in Upper India. The tomb 
of the conqueror Ibrahim still casts a shade of the past 
over the dreary plain of Delhi, once echoing to the 
Pathan war-cry. The Afghans, like the Swiss or High¬ 
landers, were a simple people, but with a consider¬ 
able refinement of thought among some of them. 
Their bards were really “philosophers in sheep¬ 
skins.” The remote valleys of Kabul yielded some 
of the noblest specimens of abstract thought and 
poetic beauty, as this book shows. 

Major Eaverty gives a brief and interesting sketch 
of the Sufi system, which has spread over the plains 
of Persia down to India, under the form of Vedant- 
ism, and tinged, under the name of Mysticism, the 
theology of Europe in the Middle Ages. But we 
have no intention of discussing the whole subject of 
Oriental thought and literature, and we give the fol¬ 
lowing as specimens of the style and subject of the 
poetry of the Afghans. 

Khushhal Khan, a warrior as well as poet (born 
1613), chief of the Khattak tribe, gives tne follow¬ 
ing estimate of the Afghan character 


* Selection* firom the Poetry of the Afghans from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth century, with notices of the different authors, and remarks 


“ There is no deliverance in any thing, save the sword : 
Afghans, who nourish any other idea than this, aro lost, 
indeed. 


The Afghans are far superior to the Mughals at the sword, 
Were hut the Afghans, in intellect, a little discreet. 

If the different tribes would but support each other, 

Kings would have to bow down in prostration before them. 

But whether it be concord or strife, or folly or wisdom, 

The affairs of every one are in the hands of the Almighty. 

Let ns see what the Afridis, Mohmands, and Shinwaris will do; 
For the Mughals are now lying encamped at Nangrahar. 

I alone amongst the Afghans, grieve for our honour and 
renown ; 

Whilst the Yusufzis, at their ease, arc tilling their fields. 

They who now act so dishonourably, and so shamelessly. 

Will, hereafter, the upshot of their own acts perceive. 

In my poor judgment, death is more preferable than life, 

When existence can no longer, with honour, be enjoyed. 

• * * * * 

Verily, the Afghans are deficient in sense and understanding— 
They are the tail-cut curs of the butchers’ slaughter-house. 

They have played away dominion for the gold of the Mughals; 
And they lust after the offices that the Mughals can give. 

Though the camel, with its lading, hath entered their dwellings 
They are first taken up with stealing the bell from its neck. 

Khushhal Khan, like all Orientals, is severe on * 
women:— 


“ All woman-kind are of intellect deficient; * 
And the voluntary causes of all life’s ills. 


Thou mayst be straight and even with them; 
But they are crooked and wayward with 



Do them a thousand benefits and services; 
Yet, at a single word, their heortssulky grow, 
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They beco^ p^n rato , 

They, Whom thou deemest a healing halm. 

They hare no fidelity in their composition s 
. They are, naturally, unto perftdiousness prone. 

r , ' 

Created, indeed, in the figure of mankind ; 

Jhft, in reality, with no humanity in them. 

They'make thee out culpable, on a alight offence ; 

But they cannot be wrong, however great their sins. 

The more crossness borne, the more petulant they ; 

The more whims brooked, the more capricious they grow. 

In aH things they are fickle and changeable : 

Tame in tongue, but untamable in heart. 

They are beautiful in person, from head to foot; 

But are like unto the wily serpent within. 

Qay no more about them, 0 Khushhal! 

It Wdttld be bettor had they never existed ! ” 


r If any one should say, He cannot bs : 

And should He so say, Ht is, ih truth, apparehfcunfco 

Without doubt and without distrust, consider Him, immacu¬ 
late 

In all things soever, of which people are hard of belief. 

No one hath lauded Him equal unto His just deserts j 
Neither hath any one sufficiently resounded His praises 

Out of the thousands of His excellencies and His perfections, 
Deem not that one by Rahman hath been adequately ex* 
pressed.” 

The Afghans are fond of proverbial sayings, which 
are introduced in their poetry:— 

“ Though the bat hidoth himself from the light of the sun, 

In what manner doth the sun sustain injury therefrom I 

*Tis the nature of dogs to howl at the sight of the moon ; 

And thus, by their yelping, bring disgrace on themselves. 

***** 


Tn refreshing contrast to the materialistic philo¬ 
sophy of the present day, which would reduce Deity to 
some natural force like electricity and gravitation, all 
Moslem poetry bears distinct recognition of the per¬ 
sonality and power of God. The following verses 
are from one of the earliest Afghan poets, iEabd-ur- 
Rahman:— 

“ The dominion of Solomon, for a thousand years, 

Equalleth not an hour’s devotion, in this world. 

One breath, in remembrance of the Deity, is more inestimable 
Thau the whole wealth of the universe, in this world. 

They have found advantage and emolument in it, 

Who occupied themselves in piety, in this world. 

If there be any blessing, truly, it is that of devotion : 

Consider that there is no greater good, in this world. 

If there be any toils and troubles, verily they are religion’s : 
No other labours and trials are of avail, in this world. 

All, all Is transitory, and porislieth, save the Almighty, 
Whether it be pleasure, or whether it be beauty, in this world. 
***** 

Who is there can supply food unto all creatures J 

Vet He, unto all created things, is the giver of daily bread. 

That which He can perform, none else can accomplish ; 

All the most powerful are impotent before His omnipotence. 

He hath founded the house of stone in the midst of the waters, 
In which He hath given, unto fire, security and protection. 

The earth hath bowed down its head in His adoration ; 

And the firmament is bent over in the worship of Him. 
***** 

No one hath discovered the extent of His omniscience— 

His knowledge and perception such a boundless ocean is. 

Neither doth any one bear likeness or similitude unto Him, 
Nor doth He bear likeness *r similitude unto any one. 

With Him thero is neither deficiency, detriment, nor decline : 
He is wholly without defect, without decline or deterioration. 

He hath neither simile nor similitude, nor hath He place : 

He is without semblance, without comparison, without abode. 

From all form, structure, or configuration, He is exempt; 

Yet all figure, lineament, and formation from Him proceed. 

No one beholdeth Him with his eyes, nor can He be looked 
upon; 

And yet, ineffable and inscrutable, He is manifest to all. > 


However tortuously the snake moveth about, 

It proceedeth straight enough unto its hole. 

Awaken from the sleep of thoughtlessness ; 

For pleasant existence is every moment passing away t 

Relentless death will not pass any man over— 

Time by time, all creation will pass away ! 

***** 

The faithlessness of the world hath become manifest unto me; 
Therefore, through the word “ friendship ” I have drawn my 
pen. 

Like as when fire reacheth brushwood, and it ceaseth to be } 
So with absence’s pangs—they last only for a few short days.” 

These Sufis knew well the uselossness of more cere¬ 
monies :— 

u Tho’ a person dasli his head against the ground a thousand 
times, 

Or by his fastings should bring his navel and spine together ; 

Until coupled with the dosire of acting with virtue and good¬ 
ness, 

His adorations and devotions are all impositions and lies. 

The way of whose tongue is one, and the path of his heart 
another, 

Let his very vitals be mangled and lacerated by tho knife ! 

Externally the serpent is handsome and symmetrically formed; 
But internally is with uucleanness and with venom filled.” 

The vanity of the world is pictured very gra¬ 
phically :— 

“ He who placeth any hope upon the fabric of this world 
Embarketh on a tour of the ocean in a paper boat. 

* * * * * 

When the soul hath deserted his body, 

His family weep and bewail his loss'. , 

For an hour or sc, they mourn over him; . . 

Then the poor creatures grow calm ag^in. . • * , 

* * * * *•**■' 

On the return homo froih the grave , < 1/1 
’* 5 ‘ , ,The hen’s.share 1 aadcany the Wecta r 
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I W:! , worid,|^tUy x i8}ike stunning rtrefim, 
v. X;,;' . Up0n>hicli B^iaipfession «An remain. 

• ‘ - 4 * ‘ #- 

Lika as tho wind cometh and passeth by, 

So rolleth away tha course of time ! ” 

• • • * • 

0 thou, who pridest thyself on the plenitude of the world's 
wealth 1 

How is it that the condition of thy forefathers restraineth thee 
not ? 

Their Obvious existence than that of the flowers hath been 
less; 

Place then no reliance upon the mere phantasies of the world. 

What is it to thee, though the face of the earth be broad ? 

Bat three yards in its bosom is all thy portion thereof. 

Since beneath the earth’s surface thy abode is appointed, 
Fruitlessly upon it thou buildcst thy mansions and thy courts. " 

We conclude with a specimen of devout poetry by 
Khwajah Muhammad, a bard of the Bangakh tribe, 
illustrious in bygone days, from a peasant of which 
the Nawabs of Farrukhabad sprung. Ejre is the 
hymn :— 

“ From all ills shield Thou me, O God, my F.jtoctor ! 

For, savo Thee there is none other my Protector ! 

Unto Thee I have intrusted the affairs of both worlds : 

Of all things, both of faith and country, Thou art the Pro¬ 
tector ! 

The flesh and the devil, alas ! waylay me everywhere : 

I have no means of escape, savo through Thee, 0 Protector ! 

Of tho world’s calamities and woes I shall have no dread ; 
Since everywhere Thou art my shield from ill, 0 Protector ! 

When I draw near unto Thee, go Thou before, 0 my guide ! 
For on this road I have no other friend but Thee, 0 Protector 

Every morn I cry unto Thoc : with Thee I for union yearn 1 
Then, one morn, accept tlio prayer of my heart, 0 Protects 

Upon sinful Khwajah Muhammad Thy lovo bestow, 

That he may ever praise and call upon Thy name, 0 Protects . • 
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A* an example of the personal and- historical 
matter with which Major Baverty enhvens his^erary 
stores, we give the following touching incident, re¬ 
called to his recollection by the poetry of Khwajah 
Muhammad- vLij 

Little did I imagine, whilst stationed in the Punjab a few 
years since, when I was penning the notes for this short notice 
of a poet of the tribe, that I should behold the last of the 
Nawabs, escorted by a party of my own regiment, conducted, 
on foot, with fetters on his legs, through the streets of Nassick, 
in Western India (where I then was stationed in command of a 
detachment), on his way to undergo perpetual banishment at 
Mecca, for the share he took in the massacre at Farrukhabad, 
during the late rebellion in India. He had been sentenced to 
death, but his punishment was commuted to perpetual exile in 
any place he might select. He chose Mecca in Arabia, where, 
I have since heard, he subsists on alms. I spoke a few words 
to the wretched man at Nassick, the first he had heard in kind¬ 
ness, he said, for many long days. He appearod to be anything 
" )ut what one might oxpect, from all that has been proved 
igainst him. He was rather fair, slightly made, and about 
thirty years of age. To mo he appeared very wretched and 
heartbroken. He was only an Afghan in name : the centuries 
of admixture of Indian blood, by intermarriage with the people 
of the country, had left little of the Afghan bloed remaining. 

There is no reason why the Afghans may not 
yet become loyal allies and fast friends of the English. 
The Scottish Highlanders, and the Welsh also, once 
bore what seemed inextinguishable hatred to the 
Anglo-Saxon race. But the power of Christianity 
breaks down all barriers and makes men brethren. 
The story of Dildwar Khan, a noted robber chief, 
representative of a family of Khattak bards and 
warriors, is a typical instance of what might be. 
When Dildwar Khan became a Christian he loved 
the people through whom he received the truth- At 
Lumsden Sahib Y s request he joined the famous 
Corps of Ouides, in which he rose, to be Subadar 
major, served with distinction at Delhi, and lost his 
life in carrying out a confidential mission with which 
the Governor-General entrusted him. With men 
t like Lawrence or Mayo as rulers, and fiie Edwardes or 
Lumsden as commanders, and with the country epen to 
Christian missions, Afghanistan may yet become a 
strength instead of a weakness to the Indian Empire. 


THE TKOUBLES OF A CHINAMAN. 

BY JULES VERNE. 

CHAPTER, XVI.—OFF AGAIN. 

H EBE was a dilemma! It left Kin-Fo in a more llanding Wang’s letter to Craig and Fry, he a$ked 
critical position than ever. Wang’s courage, it them wheflier they had anything to suggest. , 
was true, had failed him at the last, and nothing was They inquired whether the paper he had given to 
to be apprehended from him. But had he not Wang specified the 25th as being the limit p?oyided 
deputed his commission to an avowed Tai-ping who for the execution of the contract, 
would murder him without the least scruple? And “No; I left Wang to fill up the document With 
was not that Tai-ping in possession of a document the date at his discretion. This rascal Lao-Shen is 
that would protect him from punishment? More- free to act just when he pleases; ho has no etipula- 
over, had he $ot 50,000 dollars to gain by the trans- tion about time to bind him.” . ' 

iotibn? “But the policy,” said Craig Ery;.^ 4 ‘b»irea : 

stopped Ibis foot in- vexation, and mut- on the 30th. He is sure to .Knw ehou^H to make 
"t^red, ; ; ... ^ him understand that he Jii&s nothing jd gain If; fee 

; Enq^&of tfcty bdkihede) fee settled delays the, act M # 04 * beyond ibat. 

’ v: " ‘ * hfinjaKliie^it 
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Thbite was not much to be said in answer to this, 
but Kin-Fo paced up and down the room uneasily. 

** We must find this Lao-Shen. Be he where he | 
may, we must get at him. The letter I gave Wang 
must be redeemed; at all hazards, at any cost, it 
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must be redeemed; even if I pay the 50,000 dollars 
for it, I must have it.” 

“Of course, if you can,” assented Craig. 

“If I can? I must, I will!” cried Kin-Fo, 
getting more and more excited; “ am I to suffer dis¬ 
appointment after disappointment? ” 

And again he paced the room rapidly. 

“ I am off again! ” he said, after a few minutes. 

“At your service, sir,” replied the men. 

“I am off! You, gentlemen, do as you please: 
but I start at once ” 

“Wo attend you, of course,” answered both Craig 
and Fry with one breath. 

“ As you like,” Kin-Fo repeated. 

“ We should be failing entirely in our duty to our 
emp loy ers if we were to permit you to travel alone.” 

“Well, then,” said Km-Fo, “no time to lose.” 

It was not very likely that it would prove at all a 
difficult matter to discover Lao-Shen. He was a 
notorious character, and very few inquiries were i 
enough to elicit the information that after the sup¬ 
pression of the rebellion in which he had taken an 

c - * i 


active part, he had retired beyond the Great Wall 
to the north, into .the distriot around the Gulf of 
Leao-Tong, an inlet of the Gulf of Pe-Ohi-Li. The 
government had not made terms with him in the 
same way as it had with many others of the insurgent 
leaders, but had winked at his re¬ 
treating beyond the Imperial frontier, 
when he found himself at liberty to 
adopt the congenial profession of a 
highwayman. Altogether he was a 
man whose qualifications for the office 
for which Wang had engaged him 
could not be disputed. 

A little closer investigation soon 
brought it further to light that Lao- 
Shen had quite recently been seen in 
the neighbourhood of Foo-Ning, a 
small port on the Gulf of Leao-Tong, 
and thither Kin-Fo made up his mind 
to hasten without delay. At least he 
would be on the track of the man he 
sought. 

First of all, however, he must go 
to La-oo and inform her of his deci¬ 
sion. Her grief was pitiable. With 
tears streaming from her eyes, she 
besought him to keep as far as possible 
out of the reach of a man hired to bo 
his assassin. Let him leave China 
altogether. Madness to go near Lao- 
Shen ; better go to the remotest corner 
of the earth. 

As well as he could, Kin-Fo con- 
solod her; ho explained that there 
was no quarter of the world where 
he could endure to feel that his life 
was at the disposal of a mercenary 
rascal; it was his determination to 
follow the fellow up, and to find him 
out; he was going to put a stop to the 
bargain; he was going to get back 
that unlucky paper, and he should 
succeed; he would soon be back again 
in Peking; he would bo back before 
the day appointed for the Court mourn¬ 
ing came to an end. And he finished 
by exclaiming, 

“How fortunate for us that our 
marriage has been delayed this little while! How 
dreadful for you, while my life hangs thus in the 
balance, to be my wife! ” 

“ No, no, indeed,” answered La-oo, sadly; “ if only 
I had been your wife I could have claimed the right 
of going where you go, and being with you in every 
hour of danger.” 

“Far better otherwise,” said Kin-Fo; “I had 
rather face a thousand perils, and die a thousand 
deaths, than bring you into jeopardy.” 

La-oo wept still more bitterly. A tear rose to the 
eye of Kin-Fo himself, and saying “farewell,” he 
tore himself from her embrace. 

The same morning saw the party back again at 
Tong-Choo. Soon repined very sorrowfully at being 
again disturbed in the rest he was ever seeking; he 
thought himself the unluckiest of mortals. But there 
was no help for it. 

What now should be the line of action ? This was 
the next question to be decided. There was the 
choice of going by land or by water* To go by land 
would take them through a country which under the 
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circumstances wfrs especially perilous, although had 
they been going no farther than the Great Wall, 
they would have been tempted to run the risk. But 
the port of Foo-Ning, whither they were on their 
way, was far to the east, and if only a vessel could 
be found to convey them, they would really save time 
by going by sea. The passage ought only to take a 
few days. Kin-Fo set about inquiring, and had the 
satisfaction of learning that a ship on its way to Foo- 
Ning was at that very time lying at the mouth of the 
Pei-Ho, and which, if he took one of the fast river- 
boats down the stream, there was no doubt he would 
be able to catch. He would be sure to find accom¬ 
modation for his party on board. 

Craig and Fry begged for an hour’s grace; they 
obtained the permission, which was granted with 
some reluctance, and made use of the time in pur¬ 
chasing a great variety of apparatus for saving life 
in case of shipwreck ; they bought old-fashioned life¬ 
belts, and unwilling to let their charge incur the 
slightest risk that precaution could anticipate, they 
bought the recently-invented floating- 
costume of Captain Boyton. 

Every preparation was hurried on, 
and it was still quite early in the after¬ 
noon of the 26th, when they all went 
on board the Pei-tang, one of the 
little river steamers that ply along tho 
Pei-Ho. The river winds so much 
that tho distance between Tong-Choo 
and the river-mouth i9 as nearly as 
possible double the length of a straight 
line drawn from point to point; its 
banks are artificial, and the channel 
is consequently deep enough to accom¬ 
modate vessels of considerable burden, 
so that the traffic is more important 
than that of the othor line, which lies 
at a little distance almost parallel. 

The swift little craft glided between 
the buoys that marked out the channel, 
beating up the yellow waters with her 
paddles, and filling the irrigation-canals 
with a gentle swoll. Tho lofty pagoda 
on the outskirts of the town was soon 
passed, and, owing to a sharp curvo 
in the stream, soon out of sight. Al¬ 
though subject to tide, the river had 
no great width; along its shores sandy 
downs alternated with woody thickets ; 
the villages of Matao, He-Si-Vo, Nan- 
Tsai, and Yang-Tsoon had grown 
up upon its banks, between which 
pleasant hamlets nestled in prolific 
orchards. 

Ere long Tien-Tsin came in sight. 

Some delay occurred in consequence 
of the east bridge having to be opened 
for their passage, and because it was 
a matter of some difficulty for the 
steamer to thread her way through 
the crowd of ships that filled the har¬ 
bour. The captain seemed not to 
have the slightest compunction in cut¬ 
ting deliberately through the moorings of some of 
the small craft that were lying at anchor, and letting 
them go adrift; contributing to aggravate the con¬ 
cision which, had there been a harbour-master in 
the place, must have fairly driven him out of his 


m 

Craig and his colleague made a poiat jthroughout 
the passage of never stirring an inch from .t$$ place 
of duty. They felt a heavier respbnri^lp^; Wt 
brought upon them by the change or circumstenoee. 
It was no longer from "Wang, whom they knevr ^jfll 
enough to. recognise at a glance, that they had id 
defend their charge; it was from Lao-Shen, a despe¬ 
rate Tai-ping, a man they had never seen, who might 
be in disguise among the passengers, ready at any 
moment to perpetrate his murderous act. Oould 
they be too vigilant ? They scarcely allowed them¬ 
selves time to eat; when should they be able to find 
time to sleep ? 

Soon was all in a flutter, but his disquietude arose 
from altogether a different cause; the prospeot of a 
sea-voyage thoroughly upset him, and, although the 
water in the river was perfectly smooth, the nearer 
the steamboat approached the gulf, the more livid 
did his countenance become. 

“ Then you have never been on the sea?” "said 
Craig to him. 



FISHING WITH CORMORANTS. 

. “ Never,” he replied. 

“ You don’t seem to think you will like JV’ fcdded 
Fry. _ 

“ I don’t like it at all*” v > , * hUX 

“ You must keep yen# head up,” i 

- 4 And your mouth shut,” cohmuedEF^, < X > 























Jpoor feHoW lookedasif he had not the least 
Ejection to keephia mouth shut, but he east one of: 
those lugubrious glances at the widening waters 
whfoh often betray beforehand the dread of sea¬ 
sickness* He made no reply, but found a place as 
hear the middle of the boat as he could. 

By this time the character of the river scenery had 
tfkaWhkt changed. The right-hand bank was con¬ 
siderably higher than the left, which was low, and 
beaten by a light surf. Beyond it lay extensive 
field* of eorghum, maize, wheat, and millet, bearing 
witness to me travellers that China, with her mil¬ 
lions to feed, cannot afford to leave an acre of her 
soil imtilled* The land everywhere was inter¬ 
sected by oanals for irrigation, and machines 
made of bamboos, were erected to pump up the 
Water, and diffuse it in all directions. Here and 
tk&e* dose to yellow-clay cottages, were some 
orchards that could boast of apples which would be 
ho disgrace to the plains of Normandy. Along the 
shore, too, might be seen numbers of men fishing 
with cormorants, the birds plunging into the water 
at*a dgn from their owner, and reappearing with a 
fi$h, which a ring round the neck prevented them 
from swallowing. Ducks, crows, magpies, and spar¬ 
row-hawks, startled by the snorting of the steam¬ 
boats, rose very frequently from the lanky grass. 

But although the shores were singularly quiet, 
the traffio on the river was enormous. Yessels of 
all kinds were ever running up and down the 
channel. There were war-junks, with their batteries 
covered by a concave roof, some worked by a double 
row of oars and some by paddle-wheels moved by 
hand; there were excise-junks, with two masts, 
decorated at the prow and stern respectively with 
the heads and tails of fantastic animals; merchant- 
junks of large tonnage, which, laden with the richest 
products of the country, brave the typhoons of the 
neighbouring seas; passenger-junks, rowed or towed, 
according to the tide, used by such as needed not to 
hurry; and pleasure-junks, used as yachts by man¬ 
darins, with little boats in tow. 


Besides these, there w*jje sampans of ev^y^^ 
With sails of plaited rushes, e* tjjeir sum 

signifies, composed of u three planks,” the smallest 
of them being worked by women, who often had 
infants on their backs; occasionally, too, there were 
the huge wood-rafts, the produce of the wood* 
cutters of Manchuria, veritable floating villages, 
with huts erected and gardens laid out upon their 
upper surface. 

The villages on the banks were not numerous ; 
there could hardly be twenty altogether between Tien- 
Tsin and Takoo, at the mouth of the river. Occa¬ 
sionally, the smoke issuing from great brick-kilns 
would mingle with the vapour from the Pei-tang, 
and for a few moments obscure the atmosphere, and 
towards evening some tall white masses, arranged 
very symmetrically, loomed through the twilight, 
which proved to be salt from the neighbouring 
mines. 

In this arid and melancholy district, described by 
M. de Beauvoir as “ all sand and salt, dust and 
ashes,” lies the estuary of the Pei-Ho. 

Before sunrise the little steamer had reached 
Takoo. Hore were the ruins of the northern and 
southern forts that were taken in 1860 by the allied 
army of England and France, when General Collineau 
on the 24th of August made his grand attack, the 
gunboats forcing the entrance of the river. A 
narrow strip, now scarcely occupied at all, was con¬ 
ceded to the French, and there may still be seen the 
monument erected over the bodies of the officers and 
men who fell upon that occasion. 

Unable to cross the bar of the river, the Pei-tang 
had to land her passengers at Takoo. It was a 
town of considerable importance, and would be found 
capable of a largo development, if only the man¬ 
darins would permit a railway to be laid down. 

The ship bound for Foo-Ning was to sail that day, 
so that no time would be lost. Tho vessel was 
named the Sam-Yep; andKin-Fo, finding nothing to 
detain him on shore, hailed a sampan, and went on 
board at once. 


SCOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS. 


IV, —SOMIS VARIETIES OF SCOTTISH SUPERSTITION. 


I T is scarcely possible to take up the life of any 
member of the great Scottish family without 
instantly being made aware of the strong tendency to 
superstitious fancy which governs almost all orders 
of life, however learned or illiterate. We see it in the 
life of Sir David Brewster. His daughter, Mrs. Gor¬ 
don, tells us how, in his early days, the love andiear 
of tie superstitious surrounded the home of the future 
great philosopher. Behind his father’s house at 
Jedburgh, was a little cottage, and, a^ we are speak¬ 
ing of a period nearly a century ago, it is not a cause 
for wonder that only a gable of it is standing now; 
in Sir David’s childhood it was shaded by a favourite 
apple-tree, and within it lived David’s old nurse. The 
delight of the future author of the charming volume on 
Natural Magic was: to spend his winter evenings with 
the old woman, whose memory appears to have been ah 
amazing repository of stories of ghosts and goblins. 
The old lady’s narrations usually so infiltrated the 
imagination of her young auditor that she had to 


quit her easy-chair and cosey fire and convey the 
shuddering child or children across the garden home, 
with her apron thrown over their heads; and Mrs. 
Gordon tells us that the recollection of the old apple- 
tree and the fascination of the old stories of the 
ancient woman were so vivid upon her father, in .his 
ojld age, that he himself pleaded guilty to suffering 
from superstitious fears even through the maturest 
years bt manhood. Perhaps many writers, like Sir 
David Brewster and Sir Walter Scott, who have 
written elaborate works , to show how groundless are 
superstitious fears, have been impelled to the task; by 
a strong sense of the hold which superstitious ideas 
had upon them; few can doubt that this wastbecuse 
with the healthy-minded Sir Walter, It *£ xaoro; 
remarkable to' find that Mrs. Somernller-^e 
illustrious mathematician and great, WJp- 

fiitor-mwae the subject of th 
h#r .^fi^dh.ood^ssbe^ lays* " & Q l J 

and witch stories; both of which were bCheWeiU 
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xmosfcofihe common people and many of the better 
educated; ,-?I beard an old fi&val officer say that he 
never opened hie eyes after he was in bed; I asked 
Jam why, and he replied, ‘ Tor fear I should see 
something! ’ Now I aid not aotually believe in either 
ghosts or witches, but yet, when alene in the dead of 
the night, I have been seized with a dread of I know 
not what. Few people will now understand me if I 
say I was eerie, a Scotch expression for superstitious 
awe. I have been struck, on reading the life of the 
late Sir David Brewster, with the influence the 
superstitions of the ace and country had on both 
learned and unlearned. Sir David was one of the 
greatest philosophers of the day ; he was only a year 
younger than 1; we were both born in J edburgh, 
and both were influenced by the superstitions of our 
age and country in a similar manner, for he confessed 
that, although he did not believe in ghosts, he was 
eerie when sitting up at a late hour in a lone house 
that was haunted. This is a totally different thing 
from believing in spirit-rapping, which I scorn.” 

But, of these distinguished names in science, Hugh 
Miller, in his 11 Schools and Schoolmasters,” gives an 
instance from his childhood which seems to rank him 
amongst veritable ghost-seers. He gives a remi¬ 
niscence from his earliest childhood of that nigh % t 
when, in- the wild and fatal tempest, his father went 
down at sea. His mother had just received a cheerful 
letter from the father, so that there were no fore¬ 
bodings in the dwelling. She was sitting, plying 
her cheerful needle by the household fire; the door 
had been left unfastened, and she sent little Hugh to 
shut it; it was in the twilight. “ A grey haze,” he 
says, “ was spreading a neutral tint of dimness over 
distant objects, but left the near ones comparatively 
distinct, when I saw at the open door, within less 
than a yard of my breast, as plainly as I ever saw 
anything, a dissevered hand and arm stretched to¬ 
wards me—hand and arm were apparently those 
of a female; thoy bore a livid and sodden appearance, 
and directly fronting me, where the body ought to 
have been, there was only a blank transparent space, 
through which I could see the dim forms of the 
objects beyond. I was fearfully startled, and ran 
shrieking to my mother, telling what I had seen; 
and the house-girl, whom she next sent to shut the 
door, apparently affected by my terror, also returned 
frightened, and said that she too had seen the wo¬ 
man’s hand.” 

Hugh Miller says, “ I communicate the story as it 
lies fixed in my memory, without attempting to 
explain it. The coincidence with the probable time of 
my father’s death seems at least curious.” 

We mention these illustrations without any especial 
comment upon the instances, but for. the purpose of 
remarking that this hard-headed Scotch mind which 
seems so naturally allied to mathematics and the 
logic of facts, is especially metaphysical and mystical; 
the love of the mysterious is inherent among the 
people, and, among thinkers, a fondness for dealing 
with the occult causes of things seems generally to 
pervdde the mind. Even now, Dr. Rogers says, 
“ Spectres have not altogether left tho soene, and 
although those apparitions which do appear are 
generally detected, and found to possess flesh and 
Hiiod, they testify ton general prevalence, a terror of 
and faith in ghostly visitations among the people.” 

, how a friend o£ ]h& -owfcjw** Veturn- 
ing late oh a summer .evening to h& residence 
at-tfhe 


road led through a piece of unfteqneirt^ 
a solitary waste. The night wan oppreesivldyhofc; 
the course was up hill. To relieve himself ^ Ifltlehe 
threw open his vest, enclosing his head 
coloured handkerchief, raising his hat aloft mpt 
his cane. On a sudden a figure started frofc&^a 
footpath and disappeared amidst a forest of whink 
The traveller appears to have been a little terrified 
himself. Approaching the spot where the figure 
seemed to be concealed, he called out, “Who ie 
there ? ” Then came the immediate reply, “ I’m — 
I’m—I’m a weaver frae Gallashiels; but och, man £ 
I’m glad to hear you speak, for ye were an awfu* 
liko sicht cornin’ ower tho hill ; I thocht ye Were a 
ghaist, an’ I were amaist feared oot o’ my judg¬ 
ment! ” 

No doubt many a gliost has as natural a solution 
or dissolution ; but such stories do not the less tend 
to show a characteristic of the national mind. In 
his very interesting, but now rare, book on “ Scot¬ 
land, Social and Domestic,” Dr. Rogers bas collected 
a number of instances ; some of them were personal 
and household alarms arising from simple causes, but 
there are many also' to which he does not furnish 
any explanation, and some of them of a quite recent 
occurrence. In the University of St. Andrews a 
custom obtains that, on tho death of a professor,, inti¬ 
mation of the event is conveyed by messenger to the 
other members of the institution. In 1842 an aged 
professor was very ill, and his decease was expected 
daily. One of his colleaguos sat down to his usual 
evening devotions with his household. His wife was 
reading a portion of Scripture when, watch in hand, 
the professor asked her whether it was not precisely 
half-past nine. The lady, taking out her watch, 
answered that it was. When tho service was con¬ 
cluded, the professor explained that at the time he 
had interrupted the reading he had seen his ailing 
colleague, who had signalled him an adieu.. He felt 
satisfied his friend had then expired. Not long after 
a messenger arrived, reporting that Dr. H. had died 
that evening at half-past nine. 

Scotch writers classify apparitions into four orders. 
This alone shows the prevalence amongst them ofr 
superstitious ideas. There are the wraith, the tute¬ 
lary spirit, the genie, and the unrested ghost. There 
is a singular story connected with the death of Mungo 
Park on his second great African expedition. His 
sister, Mrs. Thomson, lived with her husband on their 
farm of Myreton, among the Ochils. She had re¬ 
ceived a letter from her brother, expressing his hop* 
that he would shortly return home, and saying that 
she would not be likely to hear from him again until 
she saw him on his return. Shortly after this she 
was in bed; she fancied she heard a horse’s feet on 
the road before her window. Sitting up in bed, she 
instantly saw her brother, the great traveller, open 
the door and walk towards her in his usual attire*. 
She expressed her delight, sprang up from ted# 
stretched out her arms to embrace him, and only' 
folded them over her own breast. By the dira light 
she could still only believe that he had stej^ed aside, 
that he was, perhaps, joking with her; and Wt|fe ; 
she was upbraiding nim for retreating from ber, her 
husband came into the room and assured heir of 
delusion. This was the last that was fie^rd of Muhg$t 
Park; the date of his death is: unkho^h^ 
Thomson is described as a shrewd, intelligent wdtha a *. 
not at all inclined i6 superstition/ b^ 
believed that kil deb$i; tOW ^idJuie at 
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be bad returned to her at Myreton. 
7lKR& ; ttaro a* theeehover over all Scotland, and 
^aeftib to int 0 rl«u» themselves with the histories of all 
her families* We apprehend that very extraordi¬ 
nary man, John Leyden, great scholar, extensive tra¬ 
veller, enthusiast, and exquisite poet, gives not only 
hie , own experience, but also that of many another 
xbamher of his Scottish kindred, when, in his 
“ Scenes of Infancy,” he says:— 

14 The woodland’s sombre shade that peasants fear, 

The haunted mountain streams that murmur near, 

The antique tombstone and the churchyard green, 
Seemed to unite me with the world unseen ; 

Oft wh^n the eastern moon rose darkly red 
I heard the viewless paces of the dead, 

Heard in the breeze the wandering spirits sigh, 

Or airy skirts nnsecn that rustled by. ” 

Mental eminence and independence, or extensive 
Attainments, seem to be no protection against this 
mystical charm of ghostly influence; and even the 
metaphysical strength of Scottish thought seems to 
assure us of the relation of the mind to occult subjects 
Of investigation. Hugh Miller, to whom we have 
already referred, gives to us, in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of his “ Scenes and Legends of the North of 
Scotland,” a long succession of ghostly tales which 
• infiltrated, and, no doubt, formed, his young imagi¬ 
nation as they floated round his early home. 

The superstitions of Scotland vary according to the 
4 region; there is a difference between Lowland and 
Highland superstitions; between the superstitions of 
the Scottish fishermen and the Scottish shepherds. It 
is true of other countries, besides Scotland, that the 
superstitions of a district live longest among its 
fishermen. The profession of the fisherman naturally 
inclines him to superstition; life with him is always 
especially uncertain; there is a wide province for the 
imagination, for the ominous dream and the warning 
vision, the wandering death-light and the threatening 
spectre; superstition seems natural to precariousness 
and peril. Hence, usually the fishing village is 
especially full of stories and legends; almost every 
disaster is set in a framework of the supernatural. 
Then the fisherman’s life is isolated; even in his 
marriage he must have a wife not selected from the 
family of the cotter or mechanic; he must have a girl 
who can bait lines and repair nets, and who can help 
him to sell his fish ; a girl of his own class; so there 
is no infusion of new ideas, the same legendary life 
runs on from generation to generation. But the 
Highlands were the especial home of superstitions, 
although, even when Dr. Johnson visited the Western 
Isles, he thought they were wearing away. 

At the commencement of the present century, 
Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, wrote her charming, 
thoughtful, and eloquent essays on the supersti¬ 
tions of the Highlands; and although she very 
beautifully attempted to elucidate the natural causes 
of these superstitions, and to expostulate with them, 
she certainly dealt with them in no merely sceptical or 
flippant spirit, while her volumes contain many tender 
illustrations of the hold which the heart had on the 
life of the world to come. Thus we read how common 
it was for survivors to give conditional messages to 
their departing friends by the passing spirit; there 
was a kind of ritual of decorous departure. “ Nothing 
was more common,” says Mrs. Grant, 14 than to take 
av solemn leave of old people as if they were going 


oh a journey, and pretty nm$h in the same towns $ 
?T£ you are permitted, tell my dear brother mat 
I have merely endured the world since he left 
it, and that I have been very kind to every 
creature he used to cherish, for his sake.* I 
have heard, indeed,” continues Mrs. Grant, 44 a per¬ 
son of a very enlightened mind seriously give a 
message to an aged person to deliver to a child he 
had lost not long before, which she as seriously 
promised to deliver, with the wonted condition, t/she 
was permitted.” We read in these Bame essays, 
written amidst the people to whom they refer, ox a 
man remarkable for filial affection, who continued 
single that he might sedulously attend to the comfort 
of his mother and watch her declining years with 
reverent care. On her birthday he always collected 
the members of the family, his brothers and sisters— 
they were all married before the father’s death—and 
at the conclusion of the family feast he always pro¬ 
posed a reverent toast, the substance of which was, 
w An easy and decorous departure to my mother.” 
How this toast would shock and shake the nerves of 
fashionable delicacy! how the cynic would sneer at 
it, and almost mis-translate it! but it was not thought 
an unnatural thing, it was received with great 
applause, and the old lady always replied in nearly 
the same terms, that “ God had always been good to 
her, and she hoped she should die as decently as she 
had lived.” It was thought of the utmost conse¬ 
quence to die decently. 

We read Mrs. Grant’s 44 Essays and Letters from the 
Mountains ” until we almost wish that the knowledge 
of books and science, the learning of so many things 
by rote, the remoteness of nature and of the influences 
of nature, had not deprived us of that singular sense 
of a pleasant familiarity with the dead which those 
papers delineate; when auspicious forms came to 
comfort the mourner or to suggest useful hints on the 
conduct of life, and when the want—the deadly and 
wretched want—of some object beyond what earth 
affords to stimulate or satisfy was responded to by 
something lifting the mind above objects of mere 
sense, enlarging the conceptions, and exalting the 
general character. Some of these spectres, or 
visions, of the Highlands of the old time seem almost 
like allegories. 

A farmer, whose high character gave him great 
influence in his elevated hamlet, lost his children, 
one after another; at last he lost a little child who 
had taken great hold on the father’s affections; the 
father’s grief was intemperate and quite unbounded. 
The death took place in the spring, when, although 
the sheep were abroad in the more inhabited 
Lowlands, they had to be preserved from the blasts 
of that high and stormy region in the cote. In a 
dismal, snowy evening, the man, unable to stifle 
his anguish, went out lamenting aloud; he went to 
the door of his sheep-cote to take a lamb he needed, 
and he found a stranger at the door. He was as¬ 
tonished to find, in such a night, any person in so 
unfrequented a place. He was plainly attired, but 
with a countenance singularly expressive of mildness 
and beneficence. The stranger, very singularly, 
asked the farmer what he did there amidst the tem¬ 
pest of such a night. The man was filled with awe, 
which he could not acoount for, but said he came 
there for a lamb. 

' “ What kind of lamb do you mean to take?” said 
the stranger. 

44 The very best I can find/* answered the feme*; 
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4 ^btit^^occid into the house and share our evening tide to carry their small craft, which was moored in 

the Holy Loch, to Greenock. The superstitious sailors. 
Do your sheep make any resistance when you as may well be conceived, were Quite appalled bqt; the 
take away the lamb, or any disturbance afterwards ?” supposed apparition issuing .from the charnel-house$ 
"Never,” said the farmer. they instantly took to their heels, and, hurrying into 

4 How differently am I treated, said the traveller; their boat, set off to Greenock, where, on their arrive^ 
"when I come to visit my sheepfold, I take, as I am they gave such a circumstantial account of the reiuif- 
well entitled to take, the best lamb to myself, and rection of at least one of the Dukes of Argvle as to 
my ears are filled with the clamour of discontent by induce the authorities to make a formal-inquiry into 
those ungrateful sheep whom I have fed and watched the circumstance. 

and protected.” Into the historical department of Scottish supersti- 

Perhaps the reader may, m some form, have met tion we have not permitted ourselves to enter; it is a 
this story before, but we give it as it has come down brief and very painful chapter in the history of f&na- 
from the mountains, ages since. ticism, the story of the prosecutions for witchcraft, 

But we must not dwell on these old superstitions the shuddering recollections of which perpetuated 
of the Highlands, and tell the stories of visions of tho themselves in the marvellous visions of Tam 0* 
dead, and how often, even in the stillness of noon, in Shanter in the old kirk of Alloway, 
the solitary place, while speaking of them, in an 

instant, even in the day timo, they were beheld “ Where ghosts and owlets nightly sigh ! M 

passing transiently or standing ready for conver¬ 
sation. We cannot attempt to elucidate tho wonders Every close in Edinburgh is haunted with weird 
of second sight, by which things distant or future old stories ; and the memory of Major Weir has 
are seen as if they were present: a seer driving homo scarcely relinquished the awful hold it had upon 
his cattle, or wandering in idleness, or musing in even tho better judgment of men. We are bold 
sunshine, is suddenly surprised by the appearance of enough to think that Major Weir and his sister were 
a bridal ceremony or a funeral procession; a Mr. a sorely much-abused old couple. 

Keith drops down dead of an apoplexy from his Major Weir was one of the strictest of the old 
chair, and an innkeeper declares that he saw that Scotch Presbyterians, a man of singular devoutness 

event three hours before! and exact Puritanic severity ; he lived in the West 

Dr. Macculloch, in his splendid descriptions of the Dow with his sister; a man mighty in prayer and 
Highlands, deals with these matters at length in a heavenly gesture, and unsullied in reputation^ he 
very jocular spirit; but the whole phenomena of continued through many years, when, being seized, 
Highland spiritualism has been a perplexity to many with a severe illness, he made open and voluntary 
writers, who have been far enough from a disposition confession of having indulged in every kind of pos- 
to yield themselves implicitly to all the vagaries of sible and impossible wickedness. It was the day of 
superstition; and we suppose that most readers are wizards and witchcraft; upon his own and liis sister’s 
much better pleased to find a clearing up of some confessions they were tried April 9th, 1670; he was 
mysterious story than to remain beneath tho im- sentenced to be strangled and burnt, and his sister 
pression of inexplicable mystery. to be hanged; and the sentences were accordingly 

But superstition in Scotland is rapidly on the carried into execution. For a century and a half the 
wano; all the grosser superstitions are gone. Once neighbourhood was haunted by the meiqpry of Major 
it was the favoured region of wizards, witches, war- Weir; his memory lingers over the neighbourhood 
locks, fairies, brownies, and hobgoblins; they have still, although the house in which he resided was 
all taken their departure. Spectres, as we said at the probably pulled down. For many years it was 
commencement of this paper, have not entirely left deserted ; it was said to be haunted, and no one 
the scene, but tho temper of the times in which we would live in it, until at last sorqo hardy spirits 
live leads us to feel most enjoyment when they are attempted to do so, and, upon the first night’s attempt, 
found to be divosted of ghostly terrors, and to appear wero scared away. For a long time Major Weir and 

in flesh and bones. his sister haunted the imaginations of the people of 

We have shown how fear operates when faith the West Bow in the Lawn Market. His name figured 
dec lin es. A story is told of Mr. Fleming, who was, in in Sinclair’s " Invisible World Discovered,” and 
his large building transactions, the first to introduce other such works. Of course, innumerable stories 
Scottish timber for purposes for which foreign wood were told of him; his sister had said that all the 
had been previously employed. About the year 1753- major’s power lay in his staff; this was sentenced to 
64 he was at Kilmun—now, we believe, a fashion- be burnt also, but when it was cast into the fire it 
able and well-built watering-place; then, a remote showed great indisposition to burn, and "gave several 
and secluded Highland hamlet. The accommodation rare turnings.” 

was so bad that, instead of submitting to the preda- Scott refers to this extraordinary instance in the 
cious animals thirsting for the blood of the Low- story of Blind Willie’s Tale, which was, perhaps, 
lander, he chose to have a temporary bed put up in partly derived from it. Robert Chambers^ in his 
the burial-vault of the Argyle family, there to " Traditions of Edinburgh,” says that the conclusions 
attempt to sleep surrounded by the peaceful coffins of humanity in the present age are simply that the 
of departed dukes and duchesses. Could the most poor major was mad; his mind wrought upon by tne 
audacious modern disbeliever in ghosts dare this diseased atmosphere around him, ladpn with, notions 
feat P While occupying this dark, and to our ideas of witchcraft and wizardry, and himself wrought Up 
not attractive bedchamber, he on one occasion stepped to an unnatural state of nervous excitement by ovet- 
out rather early on a fine Sabbath morning in his strained theological notions, united, probaoly/to 
white night-dress, and, while indulging himself and fastings and experiences almost monasti c, p yomtfffd 
giving a loud yawn, he was peroeived by some sailors on his mind the effects of monomania* 
wB,o were loitering near the tontb apd waiting for a aware that anything wee ever proved tending to sully 
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solemn asseverations. 

Weh^w iiot left ourselyW much space to speak 
upon the mote &*ourite v und popular department of 
superstition—that of 4^ ams - The words about 
dreams hare not alwayS been as wise as those of 
William Calder, of Strath-halladale, who used to 
say,'“When I hare a pleasant dream I thank the 
Lord' for it, And when it is unpleasant I thank Him 
that it was only a dream.” Many of our Scotch 
friends have had some experiences to give us from 
dreamland, tending to show the prevalence of a per¬ 
tain kindof composition in the blood or temperament 
Very favourable to a kind of spiritual communion. 

A Scotchman—a dear, but now departed, friend 
of the writer of this papor—used to tell how he 
early, when a very little child, lost his father. His 
mother had tenderly loved her husband. She was 
distracted; she was desolate. All day long, and for 
many days, she lay as ono stunned; she could not 
brook the loss; she could not live for her child. One 
night she dreamed she was in a deep forest alone; 
she could not see the path, nor know the way, but 
she knew she was in a forest. Suddenly a shining 
one stood before her. He was clad in white, but he 
was radiant, and he illuminated the forest. He 
repealed the path ; he revealed himself, ne held in 
his hand a golden wand, and with it ho touched the 
left Cye of the mourning widow, and she saw no 
longer the forest; all was lit up with hoaven, with 
brightness, and there in the distance, beyond a doubt, 
was her husband, and he knew her, recognised her, 
and gave her his well-known smile. The stranger 
still stood by her side. 

“ Oh,” she said, “ touch the other eye ! ” 

She was all impatience. What might not that 
touch do ?—bring her to him; bring him to her ? 

' “Better not,” said the white-robed shining one, 
“better not.” 

But she still said, “Do, do! oh do!” Her heart 
was impatient. 

“We]uJ” he said, and he touched the other eye, 
and inrf&ntly all faded, the husband, the heaven, 
the stranger, and she woke to her lonely pillow. 

^The reader may rely on this as a veritable dream, 
perhaps he will say a foolish dream, but, on the 
strength of it she arose and went forth to life and 
duty. The dream became cheerfulness, solace, and 
hope to her heart; her boy, in due time, took his 
degree in Edinburgh, became a minister, and was 
just one of the most beautiful spirits it has been the 
writer’s privilege to know. 

A lady, also a friend of the writer, from beyond 
Aberdeen, the daughter of a Prosbyterian minister, 
and one who always seemed to havo fairy blood in 
her veins, used to tell us of a dream she had before 
she was married, when living at home at her father’s 
manse. The pastor of the next parish, some several 
miles distant, was her uncle—her father’s brother. 
He was an unco’ dry old body, given over to studies 
of a very perplexing description; he was a weird 
oomminglement of metaphysician and mathematician; 
nobody, even of his own family, saw much of him, 
vrelek in and week out; he lived at the top of the 
house, in a remote study, surrounded by his books 
And diagrams, and working out his head-splitting 
calculations. His brother—the father of our friend 
—Often told him that if he did not quit his evil ways, 
and become human, he; or somebody for him, 
“would sairly rue his weird.” One night, Sally, 


his hiece, and eUr friend, dreamed that she sew the 
old manse in which her uncle lived just clean divide 
itself right in two, and one part seemed to. coins to¬ 
wards her father’s manse, and the other seemed to 
go off, she knew not whither; and she woke, hut 
falling asleep again, she dreamed the same dream. 
She was a girl of about twenty years of age, and, 
when she woke in the morning, the dream so troubled 
her that she would give her father no rest until he 
sent off to the other manse to know if all were right 
there. On the way his mossenger met, some one 
coming to inform them that, during the night, the 
minister, her uncle, had been seized with fever—un¬ 
controllable madness—insanity! The end of the story 
was that the dear old manse in the moorlands was 
broken up. The wife and children came for a time 
to the other manse, while the poor shattered and 
broken body and mind were conveyed away to some 
asylum, where they also soon parted company in death. 
And so the manse, as in the dream, divided in two! . 


REPUTATION. 

M ROLLIN’8 name is now seldom mentioned 
• except in connection with his well-known 
and still popular ancient history. But in his own 
day he was no mean authority on education and 
morals, and the general training of the young. 
Looking over lately some of his “Essays” we found 
things worthy of being recalled. If somewhat for¬ 
mal, they are sensible and practical. Here is what 
he says about Reputation. 

Of all human advantages reputation is considered, 
even amongst the most reputable, as the dearest and 
most valuable ; and in respect to which indifference, 
not to say contempt, is forbidden. In fact, what can 
we oxpoct of any one who is careless of the opinion 
that the public, and especially the deserving, have 
of his conduct ? It is not merely, as Cicero says, the 
result of pride and of insupportable arrogance, it is 
also the mark of a man without sensibility and honour. 

Not but that too koen a desire for praise, an eager 
and greedy one, which seems in a manner to bog 
it, so far from being the mark of a great mind, is 
the certain proof of a vain and fickle spirit, that feeds 
on the wind, and snatches at the shadow instead of 
the substance. Yet this is the weakness of the 
greater part of men, and sometimes of those who 
are justly distinguished for some particular merit, 
which induces them very often to search for glory 
where it is not to be found. 

Philip of Macedon had not a very fine taste in the 
choice of means whereby he might attain a repu¬ 
tation. He was ambitious of everv kind of glory. 
He was as vain of the force of his eloquence as any 
debater. He recounted the victories that his chariots 
obtained in the Olympic games, and took great care 
to engrave them on his coinage. He gave lessons to 
players on instruments and pretended to reform the 
masters, one of whom gave him this witty reply, 
which, without offending him, was very fit for unde¬ 
ceiving him: “ God grant that you may never beso 
unfortunate, sir, as to know these things better fkm 
myself! ” Yet he reproved his son on one oooasioh &r 
having at a meal shown too much skill in. mask. 
“ Are vou net ashamed,” sai4 betoken,; “ pt ringing 
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are do credit 

t8j (person, aid in whipb one may excel who 
hieui n(|;6thei duty, but which a prince ought to know 
but ftnperfebtly, because the affectation of being too 
cteyerm them is degrading, as he ought to employ 
time in more serious and more important matters. 
Nfcro, Who otherwise had skill and vivacity, has been 
blamed for having neglected works suitable to his 
rank, in order to amuse himself in sketching, paint¬ 
ing, singing, and chariot-driving. A prince who 
has a taste for real glory, does not aspire at such a 
reputation. He knows what things he ought to bo 
attached to, and from what he ought to abstain; and 
whatever inclination he feels for the sciences, oven 
the most exalted, he does not give himself up to 
them, but studies them like a prince—that is to say, 
with the sobriety and moderation Tacitus admired 
in his father-in-law Agricola: “ He maintained in 
such pursuits,” said he, “what is exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult, a wise moderation.” 

Cicero finds but a pitiful vanity in the secret plea¬ 
sure that Demosthenes felt at hearing himself praised 
when passing by a poor woman that sold herbs. 
Cicero himself was more sensible to praise than the 
Greek orator. He acknowledges it frankly on a 
certain occasion, and wonderfully describes the human 
heart. He was returning from Sicily, whero he had 
been questor, with the thought that people in all 
Italy were speaking only of him, and that every¬ 
where they made mention of liis questorship. Going 
along Ponzola, where the baths attracted many of 
the gentry, 

“Is it a long time ago,” said some one to him, 
“ that you came away from Dome ? What news do 
thoy give there ? ” 

“I,” said he, quite surprised, “return from my 
province!” 

“Yes,” replied the other; “I remember, from 
Africa.” 

“Not at all,” said Cicero, in a spiteful and angry 
tone, “it is from Sicily.” 

“What!” added a third, who protended to be 
better informed than the others, “ don’t you know 
that he has been quostor at Syracuse? ” 

Now it was not so, for ho had been in another part 
of Sicily. Cicero, confused and ashamed, found no 
other expedient for hiding his mortification than that 
of mixing in the crowd, and he adds that this 
adventure was more serviceable to him than all the 
compliments that he had expected. 

It does not appear, however, that he was afterwards 
less inclined to search for praise. Everybody knows 
with what care he seized every occasion for speaking 
of himself, even to an insupportable degree. But 
nothing marks his character better than his letter to 
the historian Lucceius, in which he reveals ingenu¬ 
ously and without reserve his own weakness with 
respect to praise. He urged him to write the history 
of his consulship, and to publish it during his life, 
“in order,” said he, “that being better known by 
men I may myself enjoy my glory and my reputa¬ 
tion ; and that others during my life may know me 
from your books, and I while living may enjoy my 
own extension of glory.” He entreats him not to 
confine himself scrupulously to the rigid laws of 
history, to, concede something to friendship even at 
the exjpenee of truth, and not to fear saying of him 
be^ tijiia perhaps he thought. Such are almost all 
men wttheut knowing it. For according Cicero’s 
aooouniof himself he was vfcrv far from mush weak* 


ness. “There is nothing vain in 
Brutus. “ Nobody,” said he again, when wriitmg to 
Cato, “ has ever been less sensible than mySelf to the 
flattery and vain approbation of people. If anyone 
was ever disinclined.by nature, and still more, as I: 
really believe, by reason and by education, to the vain 
applause and talk of men, I certainly am such.** 

In order to perceive how much littleness and 
weakness there is in vanity, we have only to observe 
and consider how much greatness of mind and what 
nobleness there is in the opposite conduct. Some 
anecdotes will make us the better understand it, and . 
I will group them under three heads:— . ' ' 

1. Of enduring praise unwillingly, and speaking 
of one’s self with modesty. 

This quality, which seems to cast a veil on the most 
noble actions, and cares only to cover them over, serves 
notwithstanding to raise them the more, and to give 
thorn a lustre which renders them more distinguished, 
Niger, who took the titlo of emperor, in the eastern 
division of tho Boman empire, rofused the panegyric 
which they wished to pronounce in his praise, ana he 
rendered himself still more worthy of them by the 
motives of his refusal. 

“Make,” said he, “ a panegyric on our old generals, 
in order that what they did may teach us what 
wo ought to do; for it is only jesting to make 
tho eulogium of a living man, and especially of 
a prince; this is not praising him because he has 
done well, but it is flattering him, to get some reward 
from him. As for myself, I wish to be loved during 
my life, and to be praised after my death.” 

“ They,” says M. Nicolo in his essays on morality, 
“who have heard the two greatest men of this age 
(M. le Prince and M. do Turenno) speak of the war, 
have always been charmed with the modesty of their 
remarks. No one has ever remarked that there came 
from them on this subject the slightest word that 1 
might make them to be suspected of vanity. They 
have always been heard in doing justice to others, 
and never to themselves, and one might effyjn have 
thought, on hearing them give an account of\the 
battles in which they had the greatest share their 
conduct and by their valour, that they were not even 
present in tho conflict, or that they had remained there 
without doing anything. Those who are seen so 
eager on some occasions when they have distinguished 
themselves, to astonish all the world, as Cicero did by 
his consulship, cause to he seen by this that merit is 
hardly natural to them, and that they need great 
efforts to raise their minds up to the state in which 
they are so glad to be seen. But there is much more 
greatness in not parading our greatest actions, so 
that thoy may seem to have escaped from us, and , 
that they originate so naturally from the tempera¬ 
ment of the mind that it does not seem to perceive 
them.” 

2. Of willingly contributing to the fair reputation 
of others. 

Scipio Africanus, in order to obtain for his brother 
the carrying on of the war that they were going to 
make against Antiochus the Great, engaged to derve 
under him as one of his lieutenants. In this 
ordinate employment, far from thinking to share tfitji 
his brother the honour of victory, hemadq ita 
duty and a pleasure to leave to him the whcflaglory 
of It, and to consider him quite equal to hiAseff by 
the defeat of an enemy not less to be feared^ 
Hannibal, and ^obtaining for him ih£ 

AfliaSous* a title as glotfdhn a* mat of Africanus.^ 
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f Marcus Aurelius, *itK' equal delicacy, and by a 
disinterestedness of glory .as generous, refused the 
pleasure that he hfiid In nis power of conducting to 
the Bast Lucilla his daughter, whom he was going to 
give in marriage to XjUcitis Verus, then occupied in 
making war against the Parthians. He was afraid 
of damping by his presence the rising reputation of 
his future son-in-law, and of appearing to attain, 
to his prejudice, the honour of having ended this 
important war. We know with what fidelity and 
submission Cyrus related to Cyaxarus, his uncle and 
father-in-law, all the glory of his exploits; with what 
circumspection Agricola, who completed the conquest 
of England, gave due honour to his superiors for all 
his success, and with what modesty he yielded a part 
of his reputation in order to raise theirs. Plutarch 
relates the conduct so full of moderation which he 
observed himself in the deputation with which he 
was entrusted on the part of his town to the pro- 
consul of the province. His colleague having been 
obliged to rest on the way, he alone undertook the 
duty and succeeded,in it. On his return, when he 
was* about to render in public an account of his em¬ 
bassy, his father advised him not to speak in his own 
name only, but to express himself as if his colleague 
was present, and as if they had concerted together 
and executed everything; and the motive of such 
wise counsel was that such a proceeding is not only 
just and human, but takes from the glory of success 
that envy which is accustomed to irritate and afflict. 
What Cicero has said of the perfect unity between 
Hortensius and himself, of the mutual care they ob¬ 
served in aiding one another in the noble career of 
the bar, by communicating reciprocally their expe¬ 
rience and assisting one another, is a very rare ex¬ 
ample among persons of the same profession, and 
well worthy of Doing imitated at all times. A his¬ 
torian remarks that Atticus, their common friend, 
was the knot and tie of this close intimaoy, and 1;hat 
it was he that caused the 1‘vely emulation for glory 
which was found between these two illustrious 
orators not to be Bpoiled by base sentiments of envy 
and jealousy. 

Lelius, an intimate friend of the second Scipio, had 
pleaded on two different occasions a very important 
cause; and the judges had twice ordered more ample 
evidence. Some parties exhorting Lelius not to be 
discouraged, he persuaded them to place the business 
in the hands of Galba, who was more fitted to plead 
than himself, because he spoke with more force and 
energy. In fact, Galba, in a single audience, carried 
off all the suffrages, and triumphantly gained his 
cause. It must be acknowledged that such disinte¬ 
restedness, in the case of reputation, has something 
in it noble; but, says Cicero, it was the custom of 
those times to render without scruple justice to the 
merits of others. 

I have always admired the uprightness and in¬ 
tegrity of the mind of Yirgil, who was not afraid, by 
introducing Horace to the patronage of Mecsenas, 
of giving himself a rival who might dispute with 
him the ^lory of a great mind, and if not sup¬ 
planting mm altogether, at least divide with him the 
favours and good graces of their common protector; 
but, says Horace, people did not misconduct them¬ 
selves at the house or Mecsenas. Never was there 
a house more removed from base designs, or where 
they lived in a manner more pure and noble. The 
merit and credit of one gave not umbrage to another. 
Every one knew his place and was content. 
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3, Of sacrificing one’s reputation to jpublic utility.< 

There are occasions when a deserving man, in 
order to preserve his integrity, is obliged to sacrifice, 
his reputation; when, in order not to give up 
conscience, he must for a time give up renown, Ind 
when he must proceed with firmness where his duty 
calls him, in spite of reproaches and infamy, despising 
courageously the contempt that may be expressed 
Nothing shows better that he is on virtue’s side, and 
that he seeks virtue, than a sacrifice so generous, 
and which costs nature so much. Plutarch mentions 
that Pericles, on an occasion when all the citizens 
were crying out against him and were condemning 
his conduct, was like a skilful pilot who, during the 
tempest, attends only to the rules of his art in order 
to save the vessel, and who despises the tears, the 
cries, the entreaties of all the passengers; and ' 
Pericles, he says, after having taken all precautions 
for the safety of the State, followed his own plan, 
caring little for the murmurs, the complaints, the 
threats, the injurious songs, the raillery, the insults, 
and the accusations brought against him. 

Those were salutary counsels that the wise Fabius 
gave to the consul Paulus Emilius when about to set 
out for the army. He exhorted him to despise the 
raillery and the unjust reproaches of his colleague, 
to rise above the rumours which might injure his 
reputation, and to disregard the efforts that they 
would make to decry and dishonour him. This was 
the plan that Fabius himself had followed in the war 
against Hannibal, and which saved the republic. 
Notwithstanding the insult that Minutius had 
done him, the most acute that can be imagined, he 
drew him out of the hands of Hannibal, laying aside 
his resentment, and consulting only his zeal for the 
public welfare. 

These are common examples, but they have scarcely 
any followers. People do not serve the State with 
truthful motives, and often they serve it but for their 
own interest. At the least affront they leave the 
service, and this affront is often grounded on a false 
impression, which is felt for even a very legitimate 
preference. There are few who speak and think' 
like that Lacedemonian who, not being chosen mem¬ 
ber of a public council, said that he rejoiced that 
more than three hundred citizens had been found 
more worthy than himself. 


Varieties. 

Testamentary Confession of Faith. —In old forms of 
wills it was not unusual to insert pious professions of faith. 
Sometimes these were genuine utterances of the testator, but 
more commonly they were stereotype formulas supplied by the 
lawyer. Theso declarations are seldom made now, which 
renders more noticeable the request of an eminent medical man, 
who was lost to the profession and to scionce last year. Dr. 
Tilbury Fox left a written request that it should be reported of 
him in any obituary notice which might appear in the 
“Lancet,” of which lie was editor : “I die a Christian in the 
now, I fear, much despised sense of that term, a 4 simple be¬ 
liever in Jesus Christ as a personal living and .loving Saviour/ 
without any righteousness of my own, but perfect and secure in 
His ; and that ‘ I know in whom I have believed, and am per¬ 
suaded that He is able to keep that which I have committed to 
Him until that day.’ ” Dr. Tilbury Fox’s fear as to the rarity 
of faith akin to his own was certainly groundless. The medical 
profession may show some notorious sceptics, hut contains 
among its higher grades, as it always has done, a l&igt number 
of earnest and exemplary Christians, in the evangelical sense of 
that term. 
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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 

AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND — Cwfar 
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CHAPTER XXXIII.—A CATASTROPHE 
The skies look grimly 

And threaten present blusters In my conscience, 

The heavens, with that we have in hand, are angry 
Au4 frown upon tu. -ShalUtpeart 
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restless in the afternoon, was kept awake by it. Others 
also were disturbed. Mr Chamberlain was anxious* 
about his beasts, which were in the field, and look¬ 
ing out of the window when the lightning was 
vivid, caught a momentary glimpse of some of them, 
grouped together under a large and lofty ash-tree, 
one of the most dangerous shelters they could have 
ehosem He had some valuable cattle, for which he* 
had paid a great price, with a view to improving the 
breed and securing a large profit for himself, ahdi 
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hoped to send one or two tmogffiooimeas to the *gn* 
ouftural shows and win them. 'While ho 

was looking' ( mzhMl:? the spot, and in his 

own mind bkming jwPwjrAr«&or for having left 
the cattle in the field, though; out for the storm, 
that would have been*the proper place for them, a 
flash of intense light passed before his eyes, followed 
instantly by a loud, crashing peal of thunder. There 
was, indeed, no appreciable interval between the 
flash and the report, and Mr. Chamberlain’s first 
idea was that the house must have been struck. 
Half-stunned and blinded as he was, he made his 
way with difficulty to his daughter’s room, and found 
his wife and Eva in a state of great terror, under a 
similar conviction. Mrs. Chamberlain was just 
leaving the room to assure herself of her husband’s 
safety, and to ascertain the extent of the calamity, 
and his appearance was a great relief to them. The 
servants came together in the passage, afraid to 
remain in their beds; and though it was soon 
Apparent, that no one had been injured, they could 
not for a long time divest^ themselves of the impres¬ 
sion that the house had been struck by the light¬ 
ed storm continued to rage, and they were so 
shaken and unnerved that every succeeding flash re¬ 
newed their terror, while the thunder, rolling in one 
• jContinuous peal, seemed to surround the dwelling, 
and made its walls vibrate from the foundation to 
the roof. Mr. Chamberlain was no coward, but a 
feeling of anxiety, such as he had never known 
before, flow took possession of him. He bethought 
him of a tall stack of chimneys which rose high 
above tfye roof just over that part of the building 
where his daughter’s ohamber was. There had been 
a lightning-conductor on those chimneys, but it had 
been taken down while they were undergoing repair, 
and had never been replaced. He could not help 
thinking of this as a source of danger. II the chim¬ 
neys should attract the lightning, it would probably 
strike dirPctlv into the room where tHey were as¬ 
sembled ; or n the stack itself should be overthrown 
it might fatt* through the roof * and destroy them. 
Oonsoieiice doth make cowards of us all. Mr. 
Chamberlain spent a miserable hour. ?The words 
were perpetually recurring to his mind, “ I will re¬ 
quite thee in this plat.” 

Up at Windy Gforse the house was much more ex¬ 
posed, and the storm must have been even more terrific, 
but he wished himself, and all belonging to him, at 
Windy Corse a dozen times that night, rather than 
where they were. “ I will requite thee in this plat ” 
seemed to him like a sentence of doom, and his limbs 
trembled beneath him as he thought of it. 

He would have removed his daughter to another 
room, but Mrs. Chamberlain would not consent, and 
he ♦as obliged to suppress his alarm as much as 
possible, and to remain with Eva and her mother 
where they were until the storm had begun to 
abate. 

It had been raining heavily for some time, but as 
the lightning became less frequent the clouds dis¬ 
charged themselves more freely of the water they 
oont&ined, and the noise of the rain, mingled with 
hail, heating upon the roof, was tremendous. The 
water streamed from the eaves, causing all the spelts 
to overflow, and plashed down upon the pavement 
till the ground under their windows was like a river/ 
While they were listening to this downpour, looking 
into each other’s^ feces without speakings another 


sound fell upon their ears fro m afar off, approach¬ 
ing nearer and nearer every moment, unlike any^tung 
that they had ever heard before. At first it resembled 
a mighty wind raging through the tree-tops; after* 
wards it was more like the rumbling of a heavy rail? 
way-train; then there was a confusion of sounds— 
crashing, roaring, bursting—and all the while coming 
rapidly nearer to them, though the thunder, which 
stul groaned and reverberated in the air, and the 
rain driving upon the window-panes, prevented them 
from distinguishing what could be the probable 
cause of it, or even from what direction it proceeded. 
The lightning, more distant now, but more con¬ 
tinuous, playing over the scene in broader flashes, 
revealed to them at length the nature of this new 
alarm. A flood of water was approaohing; they 
could see a groat white-crested wave rolling towards 
them. The next instant it swept along the road, 
burst open the yard gates at the back of the house, 
and disappeared from view, swallowed up for a time 
in the great hollow space which occupied the centre 
of the farm buildings, into which it poured as into a 
reservoir. The next instant Geoffrey Archer appeared 
upon the scene, followed by two or three labourers. 

. “ The embankment has burst! ” he cried, seeing 
his master at the window; “ we shall all be washed 
out of our beds! ” 

He was thinking not of his own people, nor of his 
master’s house, but of his horses and stock in their 
stalls, for which, indeed, the danger was imminent. 

Mr. Chamberlain was down amongst them in a 
few moments, but by that time the reservoir, it 
seemed, was full, for the water was again in motion, 
and coming towards them in a great spreading sheet 
like a rising tide. Unless it could now be checked, 
not only the stables and cowsheds, but even the 
house itself would be flooded. 

“It’s that man’s abominable aqueduct,” cried 
Chamberlain. “ I wish he had never made it. He 
told me there was a weak point in it which wanted 
repairing. We must go and see what can be done.” 

Wading through the water, which, from some 
cause or other, had now begun to flow more slowly, 
Mr. Chamberlain and his men hastened towards the 
embankment. There was a sluice there, between 
the river and the aqueduct, which ought to have 
been closed, Archer said; but the man who usually 
saw to it had left only a few days ago, having had a 
fall out with Mr. Chamberlain; and no one else, he 
supposed, had given it a thought. They could not 
have expected such a storm as this. He himself had 
“never seen such a rain in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant.” 

Mr. Chamberlain w^s full of wrath, and vented 
his ill-temper upon Mr. Brownlow, who, he said, 
never ought to have made such a concern as that 
upon any man’s land that was not his own. He 
wished he had brokon it up and taken it away with 
him, water and all, when he left the Goshen. 

Archer was out of breath with his exertions, and 
very anxious to get forward, or he would not have 
allowed Mr. Chamberlain to go on thus about his 
late master. He resolved to give him a bit of his 
mind as soon as he should have a chance, let what 
would come of it. But business first and pleasure 
afterwards; so he plunged on, half-way up to his 
knees in the flood, hastening towards the river. 
They were both so much occupied with their thoughts 
that they cjid not at first perceive that the water nad 
begun togptiw shallower and less rapid aa they pro- 
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needed, instead of becoming deep©* and more impetu- 
0#,'as might have been expected; and at length, 
t6 their surprise, it ceased to flow, and there was 
Nothing tinder their feet but the road, its sharp 
Btones, from which the loose soil had been washed 
away, standing out wet and shiny, while only the ruts 
and hollows remained full of water. Into these ruts 
and hollows they stumbled occasionally as they still 
hurried on, much to the detriment of Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain’s weak ankle, and, by consequence, of his equally 
frail temper, for the storm was nearly over now, 
and in proportion as his fear subsided his anger 
rose. 

"Stop!” he cried, at length, to Archer; "stop, 
will you? We are going wrong. The water docs 
not come this way! ” 

"It can’t go no other way,” said the old man; 
" it can’t run up hill; it has all run out.” 

" Nonsense! Do you suppose the river is empty, 
in such weather as this, too ? ” 

"Then some one has put the sluice down.” 

" That’s not likely. Who would go out on such a 
night as this to do it, unless forced by the flood, as 
we are?” 

"Better go on, at all events, and look at the 
sluice,” said Archer; and they did so. 

By the time they reached it the rain had almost 
ceased, and a streak of light appeared in the east. 
Soon they were ablo to see the water in the river, 
much swollen, and rolling rapidly along. The sluice 
was down; it had evidently been open until a short 
time before thoy arrived at the spot, and somebody 
had closed it. 

"It has dropped down of itself,” said Chamber- 
lain. 

" That’s impossible,” said Archer ; and he showed 
him why it was so. 

"Who can havo shut it, then?” Chamborlain 
asked. 

" There’s only one man as I can think on,” said 
Archer, doggedly; " and that’s Mr. Brownlow.” 

Mr. Brownlow ? Stuff ! ” 

" Stuff, is it? Why, then, look up yonder. What 
house is that where you see the light in the window ? 
That’s Windy Gorse, ain’t it? Now are ye satis¬ 
fied?” 

" That’s no proof,” said Chamberlain. " On 6uch 
a "night as this thero may well be some one up and 
about.” 

," Well, then, I’ll give you another reason. Nobody 
wouldn’t have known about tho water having broke 
out sooner than mo and you, and nobody as knowed 
it could have come quicker or so quick. But who¬ 
ever it was as let down that there sluice, he must 
have beon here some time before us; and he must have 
come out of his bed to do it, calculating beforehand 
what was like to happen; and nobody else would 
think of it or know enough about it but Mr. 
Brownlow, as made it. He said he would do you a 
good turn if ever he had it in his power, and he 
would keep by his promise about that, as I havo 
good cause to know,” 

"Well,” said Chamberlain, impatiently; "if it 
was Mr. Brownlow’s doing, we shall be sure to hear 
of it. He will publish it upon the house-tops.” 

" You are wrong there again,said Archer. " He 
would be much more like to keep it a secret, and 
neve* lpt nobody know. But now I think of it, Mr. 
Brownlow caught such a bad cold, arid was so poorly, 
after" ha had been called -out of his bed ihat there 
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t'other night, that I don’t thijiir MmL Brownlow 
Would be willing for*to' let not 

even for you.” * * ' . v \ 

" What other night do you mean ? ” Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain asked. 

But Archer recollected himself, and evaded, the 
question. 

"You’ll know all about it sometime or another,’' 
he said, mysteriously. " Well, if it wasn’t Mr. Brown¬ 
low himself as shut the sluice down, it must have 
been his son.” 

" His son? What, Michael? Hold your silly old 
tongue, do. Michael Brownlow would be more likely 
to get out of his bed to set the water running than to 
stop it. He does not pretend to be friendly, and I 
am not suro but I like him the bj^ter for it. It’s 
honest and straightforward of him, Imyhow.” 

"Mr. Michael don’t pretend, don’t he? No, sir; 
that’s true. But you’ll tell a different tale abouthhn 
by-and-by. Ah, well a day! If we only knowed 
everything, all on us, how different we should think 
of one another.” 

They had turned from the river side, and-wore 
making the best of their way home while they j£hus 
talked. 

"I hope the water has not got into the stables,”' 
Archer said. ■ 

" I hope it has not got into the house,” his master 
answered. 

" It would be a bad job for Sultan and the rest of 4 
’em,” said Geoffrey. m 

" It would be a terrible thing for Eva,” Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain thought. His heart sank within him as he 
reflected how injurious tho damp might be to her if 
oven the lower part of the dwelling should have been 
flooded. He hastened his stops, returning to the 
house as quickly as his increasing pain and lameness 
would permit. It was by this time sufficiently light 
for him to bo able to see the road and to trace the 
course of the water ; and it was with no little satis¬ 
faction he perceived that, although it had swept past 
the door of the dwelling, it had not entered it. Archer 
found the stable also dry, and tho horSCd safe and 
sound; and he too was satisfied. 

"It’s Mr. Brownlow that we have to thank,” he 
said, "or Mr. Michael, as sure as my name’s 
Archer.” 

“ It’s his aqueduct thing at all events: that has 
beon the cause of all this trouble,” Chamberlain 
replied. " I’ll have it filled up and got rid of im¬ 
mediately.” 

"You won’t do nothing of the sort,” Geoffrey 
answered. " It has been very useful to you all the 
summer; you were glad enough to havo it then. It „ 
ain’t right to turn round and find fault with it now. 

If the sluice had been let down, as it ought to have 
been, the embankment never would have burst; and 
if you hadn’t sent Dick Haythorne off in such a 
hurry, without no proper cause for it, it would have 
been seen to, and nothing of this here would have 
happened. And as for Mr. Brownlow, there ain’t a 
better gentleman, nor a better master, nor a better 
Christian a living, as you ought to know,, and will 
know one of these fine days. And then you’ll wish 
you hadn’t. So don’t tell me! for I won’t hoar 
nothing of the sort; and I should be ashamed, I 
should! So there now.” * 

It was a wrathful speech, and somewhat incohe*ent « 
and illogical, as suoh speeches usually ate, hut Mr, 
Chamberlain understood it, and before he could And. 

V2 
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jfotdtf to reply, Arche* had turned his baok, and waa 
Waikittg 1 away, swinging his lahteni, in which the 
candle nad long a^ohumt out 

Mr. Chamberlain called idtoyltim, desiring to know 
what he meant by'it* to which the old man only 
answered, without looking Vbund,— 

“ It’s as true as true.” 

The steward, growing more irate, limped a few 
paces after his plain-spoken servant, and began to 
threaten him, bidding him look out for another place 
at once, as he would not keep him in his service any 
longer, to which Archer replied, standing still and 
looking at him with provoking calmness, that he 
would take him at his word, and leave him at the 
week’s end. 

Nothing more was said, and Mr. Chamberlain, 
feeling alread$*that he had done a foolish thing in 
dismissing a servant whom it would be very difficult 
to replace, turned away and entered his house. 

He found his wife looking out for him from the 
.landing, and when he had inquired about Eva, and 
had, satisfied himself that she was as well as could 
have been expected after the alarms of the night, he 
went to his own room, hardly knowing whether he 
owht to be more angry with Archer or more ashamed 
of nimself. One thing alone was certain, namely, 
that he xepented more than ever that he had been 
induce^ toJJake possession of Mr. Brownlow’s house, 

• *and would gladly have changed dwellings with him 
tfgain that moment if it had been possible. 
m While ,these thoughts were passing through his 
mind ho was again disturbed by the voice of Geoffrey 
Ar6k1&r, calling to him under his window. 

“ v What’s wrong now?” he cried, anticipating 
some fresh calamity. 

“ The cows, sir; poor things! ” 

“ What’s the matter with them ? ” 

“ There’s two lying dead under the big ash-tree in 
the far close—killed by the lightning.” 

“ Two-dead ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” 

“ThjL.shdfcthorns, of course?” Mr. Chamberlain 
said, bjlleriy. 

“ Yes, sir; the shorthorns ; the prettiest creatures 
of the lot.” 

11 1 knew it!” said Chamberlain. “Anything 
else?” 

“ Not as I know to at present.” 

“Oh, not at present! ” he repeated, and closed the 
window without another word. 

It was curious that at that moment, notwith¬ 
standing his anxiety and trouble, the ideas which 
immediately occurred to him bore reference to a story 
or fable which he had read in his boyhood, about a 
wagoner who had wantonly killed a dog. The dog 
haojapen on intimate terms with a sparrow ; and the 
spanrow, resolved on avenging his friend, followed 
the wagoner wherever he went, and was the instrument 
of bringing many woes upon him. Whenever any 
fresh misfortune happened to the wagoner, he ex- 


xaw. 

claimed, “Miserable wretch that I am! why did l 
kill the dog? ” And the avCngtog bird wee always 
at hand chirping out a reply, “Not wretch enough 
yet! Oh, no I not wretch enough yet” And this 
went on until the wagoner came to a bad end. 

Mr. Chamberlain was oppressed with the thought 
that a similar vengeance would now overtake him. 
The evil had begun; one misfortune would follow 
another, until the retribution was complete. As he 
turned away from the window, without any further 
reply to Archer, who was waiting below, he caught 
sight of another figure in the distance. It was 
Michael Brownlow, and he knew him ia a moment. 

Michael, after closing the sluice, had gone on to 
the Goshen, instead of returning home, anxious to 
assure himself that the house and its inmates were 
safe. It was he who had discovered the dead cattle 
under the tree, and had brought the information to 
Archer. Mr. Chamberlain set his teeth together. 
Michael seemed to haunt him; Michael was there to 
witness the loss of his cattle; Michael was, no doubt, 
sympathising with the good servant whom he had 
dismissed ; Michael was a bird of ill omen, like the 
sparrow. He could fancy him rejoicing over his 
troubles, and answering, in mocking tones, whenever 
he bewailed his wretchedness. 

As Mr. Chamberlain turned his thoughts again to 
Eva, his apprehensions on her account gathered 
force, and at the same time a softer mood came 
over him. Archer’s last words, uttered without 
thought, seemed to have a threatening and almost 
prophetic meaning. 

“Nothing else at present,” Archer had said. 
What evil might not be impending in the near future ? 
What else could he expect but evil in that house ? 
His eyes filled with tears. He thought of Lizzie 
Brownlow, well and strong, up at Windy Gorse, 
stronger than she had ever been bofore, and of his 
own child Eva, drooping, almost from the very day 
when she had come under that roof. Was not this 
a just retribution? Mr. Brownlow might, indeed, 
have forgiven him ; Mr. Brownlow might not wish 
him any harm, as he had so often said. Mr. Brown¬ 
low, at all events, would do him none, he felt sure, but 
rather the contrary. But there was One above who 
would yet take account of all that had passed between 
them, and render to each his recompense. The fablo 
gave place now to the older truth, of which Mr. 
Brownlow had warned him before he had yielded 
himself to the evil covetousness which he now looked 
upon as the cause of all his woe, and the words, “ I 
will requite thee in this plat,” smote upon his heart 
with as much significance and terror as if, like the 
sentence of doom at Belshazzar’s feast, they had been 
written in letters of fire upon the wall before him. 

Instead of going to bed, as ho had intended, he 
crept silently to Eva’s room, and finding that she 
was asleep, sat down by her bedside, watching 
anxiously and fondly till tho morning naa far 
advanced. 
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t4 And another came, saying, Lord, behold, here is thy pound, which I have kept laid up in a napkin.’*— Luke xix. 20# 


T HE Parable of the Pound uses a severely com¬ 
mercial illustration in setting forth the use of 
spiritual things. It is not singular in this. 

There is another one, the Parable of the Talents, 
•which closely resembles that of the Pounds. Indeed, 
it is noticeable that the Great Teacher frequently 
makes His parables turn upon some question of thrift . 
Debtors and creditors, loss and gain, avarice and 
extortion, are often referred to. 

If you were to look at the parables of Jesus with 
an eye to this peculiarity, you might perhaps be un¬ 
expectedly struck with the prominence given to such 
ersons and matters. They continually recur. We 
ave not merely the good seed which produces sixty¬ 
fold, and the net which brings groat gain of fish, and 
the multiplication of the little grain of mustard, but 
we have the two debtors, the unprofitable servants. 
We have the rich man who calculates about the dis- 
osal of his goods; the unmerciful debtor who puts 
is fellow-slave into prison; the labourers who 
complain of their hire ; the merchant seeking goodly 
pearls, or hiding a treasure; the wicked husband¬ 
man to whom the vineyard was leased ; the unjust 
steward; even the shepherd and the woman who 
lose the sheep or the coin, and call their neighbours 
to rejoice when they had recovered what they thought 
had been lost. The love of God is shown in the 
forgiveness of one who had wasted his substance. 
This reference to thrift and gain and loss is not 
merely noticeable in the parables of Jesus, but it 
is very natural, for we must recollect that they were 
addressed to Jews, to whom they would appeal with 
special force. For the Jew, time out of mind, has 
ever been distinguished for the keenness with which 
*he transacts and understands questions of money, 
profit, and loss. 

Perhaps, however, there is no parable of Jesus in 
which, like its fellow one of the Talents, the reference 
to thrift and increase is more notable than that which 
we call the Parable of the Pounds. 

In it Jesus recognises the direct and indirect method 
of making or multiplying money, namely, by trade at 
first hand, or by putting it out to interest. And He 
likens the work of the kingdom of God to these mer¬ 
cantile or financial transactions. 

First, I think we may justly conclude that such 
transactions as appear in the parable meet with no 
disapprobation from our Lord, Provided it be honest, 
He lends his approval to thrift. There is no stated 
or implied condemnation of it. It is true that in the 
parable before us He makes the thrift of some, and 
the indolence of one, the ground on which to base a 
higher devotion and better gain, but the industry of 
the traders is commended with no drawback. And 
thus I think the parable can be used by us in what 
tfcay call a lojrer as well as a higher sense. 


I propose, therefore, so to employ it in considering 
chiefly the conduct of that one of the servants of the 
nobleman who was entrusted with a pound, but 
hoarded it till his master returned, and was punished 
for not restoring it with interest. The master says 
to him, as he does to the others, “ Occupy till I 
come.” Literally translated, this should be, “ Carry 
on business till I return.” He was distinctly desired 
and charged to increase his capital. Of course ttfiere 
was some risk in trading with his money or in putting 
it out to interest. There can be no increase, progress, 
improvement, without some measure of risk, how¬ 
ever small. IJut this man was timid, suspicious^ 
without enterprise. And so when his master came 
back he was, at the best, in no better position 
when his master left. His master founq him exactly 
where he was, with his pound, but with no more. 
And we may well ask whether this does not convey a. 
lesson at all times. A lesson to ourselveeurfLook, 
then, first at this timid hoarder of his pountfj Look 
at him and his procedure in what I may *sall the 
lower light shed upon the conduct of life in this 
parable. i 

How aptly this man exhibits the behaviour of some 
in what are considered social matters. I do not mean 
in the mere investment of money. That is only the 
illustration used, and people do not want to be taught 
to be more venturesome in that matter*now; rather 
the reverse. But the conduct of the man in the 
arable might show us the use of that which is signi- 
ed by the pound, that is, such gifts and powers, 
however small, as God has given us. These are meant' 
to be improved, increased, enlarged, and, under God, 
by ourselves. 

A man, we will say, hears of some one who has , 
really bettered his condition by fair means—by in¬ 
dustry, patience, and good economy. And, knowing 
that he himself has made no progress, he assumes 
that this man has succeeded by good luck, as he calls 
it. And he says to himself, It is no use my trying. I 
have no advantages, no openings, no influence. What 
can I do with my little means ? I will be content ter 
keep as I am, and be as my forefathers were. So social 
progress halts. So, not only individuals, but whole 
classes, remain in the same poor state. They think 
they have so little to work with, and upon that they do 
not try to improve their own condition. At the best 
they only keep their pound. A little perception, how¬ 
ever, of the possibilities of improvement, a little more 
consideration, economy, and exertion on their part, 
would often diminish the drawbacks of a small ori¬ 
ginal possession. A man and a class may, as it werei 
sometimes almost create their own circumstances. 
They may enormously improve them by industry, 
temperance, and the use of such intelligence as they 
may possess. 


Direct individual self-helpis the best help* It they, 
expect to be >**4 W* they caa»ot get ito ? 
unless belied, front outride,; by others, they may 
probably remain in #ie jw^ ^mdewrable condition. 
The bad workman arrays quarrels with his tools. 
The unsuccessful gardener lays the chief blame on 
the soil of his garden. Much, though, may be made 
of whatever a man has if he only makes the best of 
it, and will have the courage and self-denial to try. 
The. pound which grew in the hand of the faithful 
servant is a distinct Divine illustration of that indus¬ 
trious energy which here and there in the history of 
mankind—aye, in our own times—has raised indivi¬ 
duals and peoples into prosperity, even when the 
(droumstancesof nature have been apparently against 
them. Iiet any one who may fancy he is kept down, 
and that there is no use in his trying to rise, take 
heart of grace from the illustration used in this par¬ 
able of the gospel. Let him not be like the timid 
servant who thought he did all that was to be ex¬ 
pected of him when he was content to sit where he 
sat* find just keep what he had got. The resources 
of hutnan life and improvement, its stability and hap¬ 
piness,. are by no means exhausted; they are in some 
reSbects but very imperfectly developed. 

*■ But there is a warning against mere selfishness in 
the illustration used in the parable* The faithful 
Servants worked for the master, though they were 
eventually benefited themselves. And, with this con¬ 
sideration, I would notice how a lesson may be learnt 
from the parable directly in respect to what we 
understand by trade. There is of course no true 
thrift in gross fraud. But even when we keep clear 
of that a man may come short of righteous thrift. 
He may do things which have come to bo almost a 
custom in business, but a custom better honoured in 
the breaoh than the observance. If ho only thinks 
of what he can get for himself, though at a loss to 
another, he does not promote the cause of prosperous 
business. Business to be stable and sound must be 
conducted with fairness and genuine honesty. It is 
that vtfrich really keeps up trade and credit. Of 
course we all agree that transactions which every one 
would condemn are fatal to commerce. Fraudulent 
business is not merely bad in the case of the man 
himself who is guilty of it, but fraudulent business 
in one brings discredit upon all. The collapse of one 
cheating bank causes a measure of distrust in regard 
to all banks. JBut there, is a minor departure from 
high-minded trading, which, though it may seem to 
bring some gain to a man or a company, is no true gain 
to the community. The exportation, for instance, of 
scamped goods by even a few firms makes the foreign 
buyer suspicious of the exports of a whole people. 
Some over-sharp manufacturers have sent out such 
bad goods across the Atlantic that Americans have 
taken to make them for themselves, and now there is 
a shop for the sale of American cutlery even in Shef¬ 
field itself. Honest trading, and the desire for only 
fair returns, is at the bottom of all good business, 
and is the surest way to make it revive when it has 
been depressed. No doubt there are some industries 
which are depressed by exceptional legislation, as in 
respect to the refining of sugar. And there are 
others which are left behind by scientific discovery, as 
the manufacture of gun flints was wholly superseded 
by the invention of the percussion-cap, or as gas may 
be displaced by a fresh application of electricity. 
But still what 1 have said about good faithful work 
being at the bottom of good trdde holds true, Mo- 


aia by semmped ’fork i*like the dram 

_, ™iies the pnlse for ah hour, 4nd th»fi lsAves 

the manworse than he wa^ before^ 

The servants in the payable worked forthe master, 
and just in so far as we here in England are faithful * 
—faithful to the great Master in following the laws 
of fairness, justice, truth, and good work in our busi¬ 
ness—so, and so only, does the Master put a genuine 
return in our hands. The future lies far more than 
many think in the power of ourselves. Industry, 
combined with such skill as we may have—provided 
it be accompanied by temperance—will do for people 
what nothing else can do. If they will not do what is 
needed, no external help will recompense them in the 
end. The great Master looks for an inoreaee in their 
welfare from such as serve Him. At the most, if they 
do not that, they stand still, and are no better than 
they were—nay, at last are worse off. His austere, 
law that unto him that hath shall be given—the law, 
indeed, under which we live now—regulates the 
prosperity of the individual and the nation. From 
him that hath not—from him that has not merely 
no energy, but no faith in goodness and truth—from 
him shall be taken away that which he seemeth to 
have, but which is a mere seeming, an unreal, unpro¬ 
ductive thing to him, inasmuch as he does not make 
the best of it, however small, and do his work right¬ 
eously, whatever his work may be. 

So much for the social use of the illustration em¬ 
ployed in the parable, and which obviously concerns 
practical Christianity. Its lesson, however, involves 
a principle which applies to the highest spiritual 
matters. Indeed, it is chiefly and finally used to set 
forth the things of the kingdom of God, and the in¬ 
crease and blessing which come from a right use of 
what we understand by Divine gifts, which havo 
been committed unto us by God. The same law, or 
rather the same Lawgiver, governs both social and 
religious matters. God not only domands courage, r 
industry, patience, and temporance for that dominion 
over the earth, that development of the resources of 
human life which He provides for us, but He dis¬ 
allows timidity and unwholesome conservative dread 
in the use of those spiritual gifts and truths which 
mark the kingdom of heaven and are committed to 
the Church. Of these He would say, “ Occupy [or 
carry on business] till I come.” 

In the parable, the industry of the faithful 
servants who by the processes of trade, by inquiry, 
enterprise, comparison, exchange, developed the 
power and the value of tho deposit they received, is- 
used to set forth the conduct of those who would 
rightly employ the blessings of the kingdom of God. 

, Apply this first to the deposit of truth which is 
committed to the Church, and which it is not to hold 
fast in the fashion of the man who wrapped his pound 
in a napkin, but which, by use, is fojrnd to reveal 
greater worth. 

As the true merchant trades and gains, so the true 
Christian lives and learns. As the merchant does 
not hoard his capital, so the Christian does not hoard 
his deposit of truth. As the merchant’s capital is 
intended to grow, so the Christian’s store of truth is 
meant to grow. Working under the Master’s direc¬ 
tion and by the Master’s rule—guided by the Spirit 
of truth which He has promised—we reach more. 
The whole drift of the parable shows that we are not 
merely to spend, use, or apply the truths entrusted 
to us, but to increase thep* The possession ofr a ,, 
truth may yield an enormous interest It jnaygro#* 
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ger/deep«r,,wider> The master’* pound, in the 
ibAMB of the Jaithful servants, is not only laid out 
di^wetfy, hut nroducss more pounds. As years 
pjove on, as the knowledge of mankind is increased 
and corrected by experience, research, and a rea¬ 
sonable use of facts which are discovered from time 
to time, so the Christian who rightly prizes the truths 
and the light he has received will enlarge their 
value after the way which is involved in the illustra¬ 
tion used by the Christ in the parable. 

, Have we a deposit of truth ? Surely, especially in 
the Holy Scriptures. We are called by the parable to 
get yet more and more out of this deposit; not merely 
to guard it jealously, but bring it out into the light, 
without morbid fear of the venture. Turn it over, in 
more senses than one, and find the truth we get from 
it enlarged. God’s pound, bravely and rightly used, 
will maxe more pounds. 

• There is, indeed, with some, apparently, a disposi¬ 
tion to hide it in a napkin, and under the ploa of 
holding fast the form of sound words, and guarding 
the inheritance of the Church, jealously to resist any 
inquiry which, to timid minds, seems to risk the secu¬ 
rity of blessings which we have received. 

Let us rather recognise the necessity for investi¬ 
gation, comparison, exchange, even in so precious and 
sacred a thing as the deposit of truth which we have 
in the Holy Scriptures. The recognition of this 
necessity, the countenance it receives from such a 
parable as that before us, might be of immense com¬ 
fort to some who are dismayed at what they believo 
to be attacks upon the Bible and Christian religion. 

Nothing is gained by affecting to ignore these 
attacks, or thinking that we can keep truth safe 
by wrapping it up and putting it aside, lest it should 
be touched or lost. The true and safe course is to 
turn our spiritual capital over, and not shrink from 
investigation, inquiry, and enterprise in respect to it. 
Thus we are, in reality, not losing hold of it, but 
doing that which will bring out its value more plenti¬ 
fully. That which, to some, looks like risk is only a 
divinely-ordained process by which we add to our 
store. 

The parable, moreover, would teach us how not 
only the great deposits of truth in the Church, but 
individual gifts, may be expanded and enlarged. 
Thus faith, trust in God, heartily and continuously 
exercised in the common business of life, brings 
greater power of faith, greater confidence in right¬ 
eousness and truth. 

If we think faith is a matter to be hoarded or used 
only in respect to doctrine and creeds, it becomes un¬ 
fruitful. Use it daily, fearlessly, in respect to the 


discharge of the commonest duties. Oo not lo^k at it 
on the Sunday and then wrap it upin 
the rest of the week, but cany it out into ^ 
and make your trust Ih God, in righteousness and 
truth, the principle upon which you conduct your 
ordinary affairs. It is wonderful how faith then/end 
thus used gets larger and stronger. Do business 
with it, and it will prove itself more precious, even 
in regard to your estimate of Providence, and Revela¬ 
tion, and religious opinions. It will, grow sturdier, 
and may well help to keep you strong in the presence 
of attacks upon your spiritual belief. Thus used it 
enables us to feel that God is a reality. Our confi¬ 
dence in Him and His ways is continued by constant 
experience. And when doubts and difficulties are 
suggested, the man is the more enabled to say to 
himself, I know in whom I have believed. 

If you have either the gift of love, or tenderness, 
or tolerance; if you have this, as we say, naturally, 
do not be afraid to use it. Dare to give it 
play. Dare to apply it fearlessly. It will surely 
bring an increase. It will not only bring a return 
from others, but help to a brighter, better view of 
the world in which we live. So, whatever the gift, 
with whatever we have received from God, it is not 
given to us merely to bo possessed and guarded' 
closely, lest anything should harm it, but taken out - 
into the daylight, carried into the great market of 
mankind, and used without distrust. God’s gifts 
are not like knives with so fine an edge that they can 
bo employed qply warily, and only on some special 
substance or materials. But the more we work them 
the better they cut. Lay them by, and they rust; 
use them, and God Himself will keep them strong and 
sharp. We may appear to be parting with, or ex¬ 
hausting a Divine power, but employ it freely, and 
it returns and revives. 

It is so all round with the exercise of Divine gifts 
and of Divine graces, faithfully used. They grow 
like the pounds m the hands of the good servant*. 
If, for instance, you have an opportunity of forgiving 
any one, do it heartily, and you will not suffer in self- 
respect, or in the respect of others. Give, and it shall 
bo given unto you. Forgive, and ye shall be for¬ 
given. Put out your pound in the market of God’s 
kingdom, and there will be no fear of your being 
defrauded. The interest comes from Him, surely, in 
one shape or another. Devotion to Him will come 
back out of seeming danger and change, so that 
though the pound, the thing wo may have been 
tempted to hoard and not use, lest it should be lost, 
may seem to pass out of our possession, it will return 
to us with interest, to our own good and God’s glory. 


ITALY, OLD AND YOUNG. 


'fTTHERE are two Italys now—the Old and the 
A Young. , The Old won’t learn anything, but 
there is a career for Young Italy.” So said a young 
Italian to a traveller in Italy after if became united 
under King Victor Emmanuel, These words still 
accurately express the situation of affairs in the 
perdnsiilm... Old Italy is not dead* nor has it resigned 
the pa»tj ; while Young Italy 
tm m ad^lei^i^ and is but 
wear of me whe city 


of Rome the representative of Old Italy is enshrined 
in the Vatican, and the representative of Young 
Italy enthroned % on the Quirinal. Like his pre^ 
decessor, Pius ix, Leo xm would fain regain the 
temporal sovereignty — see Italy disunited and its 
petty despotisms restored. Humbert i, as was his 
father, Victor Emmanuel, is at once the symbol of 
aspirations as realised, in a ftee and united kingdom 
and the pledge of future progress. Theres^ thhk at 
Rome two courts, two sovieties, twp dlplbmatic 
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<1j&btr*s, with diverse tendencies, passions, andihte- 
tmm, and those are ap£ly Indicated by the terms Old 
and Tonng Italy* 

The French devolution of 1848 was the great 
event which fired the ambition of Young Italy. In 
that year Venice broke away from Austria and re¬ 
established a Republic. Milan revolted, and com¬ 
pelled the Austrian troops to retreat. Charles 
Albert, King of Sardinia, seized an Austrian pro¬ 
vince, and though he was afterwards defeated at 
Novara, he gave the first impetus to the work of 
Italian, unity. The idea of a united Italy had been 
transmitted from Dante through the minds of other 
great Italians to recent times. It formed the theme 
of the writings of the poet-patriot Alessandro Man- 
zoni, and beoame the pole-star of the existence of 
Joseph Mazzini. Mazzini, inflamed by the study of 
the past history of his country as contrasted with her 
degraded and enslaved condition, through thirty 
years of exile and persecution inculcated the idea of 
unity with unrivalled constancy and devotion. He 
formed the society of Young Italy at Marseilles, 
which penetrated to every corner of the peninsula. 
Though a Republican, he placed the unity of Italy 
*aboye every form of government, and, with Gari¬ 
baldi, laid his Republicanism for the time being 
aside, and frankly accepted the programme, 4 ‘Italy 
And Victor Emmanuel. Mazzini lived to see a united 
Italy, and Rome the capital of the kingdom. On 
his death, in 1872, a vote expressing regret was 
passed in the Italian Chamber with the concurrence 
of all parties. 

Mazzini was a conspirator and a destructive— 
pledged to the overthrow of the ruling despotisms ; 
yet Cavour and Garibaldi could not have done what 
they did but for his previous influence on the popular 
mind. Garibaldi’s unselfish enthusiasm contributed 
largely to bring about the consummation of a united 
Italy; but the work of Cavour in the sphere of 
diplomacy and practical statesmanship it is impos¬ 
sible to overrate. He made Italy. He not only 
inspired, guided, and overruled every one, but he 
laid down the broad* principles of policy on which 
modern Italy is built. The adherents of the “ Young 
Italy” organisations were for the most part Repub¬ 
lican ; their cry was for a Republic, without consider¬ 
ing how a Republic could maintain itself. Cavour 
rejected the idea of a Republic, and accepted Mon¬ 
archy as the best form of government under which to 
effect the resuscitation of Italy. The country, he 
said, required a century of education before she 
should even dream of a Republic. Again, the Young 
Italians, carried away by enthusiasm for an idea, 
and almost totally ignorant of the world, believed 
that Italy could do everything by herself, and for 
herself. Cavour saw that she could do nothing with¬ 
out alliances, and to secure the alliance and aid of 
stronger Powers was the prime aim of his policy. 

Thirteen years after the battle of Novara, when 
Victor Emmanuel, amid the crushed hopes of the 
Young Italians, became King of. Sardinia, he was 
decreed King of Italy.by the first Italian Parliament, 
which met on the 18th February, 1861. This was 
brought about by a series of events as rapid as they 
were wonderful. The conquest of the Two Sicilies by 
Garibaldi, in 1860, was an astonishing feat. * After 
the overthrow of the Neapolitans on the Volturno, 
the kinff, advancing at the hdad of his troops, was 
met by Garibaldi. “Garibaldi,” says an eye-witness, 
** made a step in advance, raised his cap, and addea 


m a voice whioh trembled with emotion, 'Riiig of 
Italy!’ Victor Emmanuel raised his hand to his 
cap, and then stretched out his hand to Garibaldi, 
and with equal emotion replied, i I thank you! 1 *” 
With the acquisition of the Neapolitan ana Papal 
territories, after what had before been attained, the 
work of Italian unity was largely accomplished. This 

g reat result was due not only to Mazzini, Cavour, and 
aribaldi, and to the honest purpose of King Victor 
Emmanuel himself, but to the victories of Napoleon nr 
in 1859 over the Austrians in Lombardy, and, it should 
also be remembered, to the moral support of the 
British Government. In acknowledgment of the noble 
despatch of Earl Russell, then British Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, written in 1860, a beautiful marble statue, by 
Carlo Romano, was presented to his lordship. The 
statue represented Young Italy, holding in her hand 
a diadem embossed with the arms of the various 
Italian States, thenceforward to be one. This gift 
was greatly prized by Earl Russell, and adorned his 
library until the day of bis death. 

The principle on which the British Government, 
in opposition to the views of the Continental Powers, 
countenanced the King of Sardinia in his attack on 
the States of the Church and of Naples was that 
the administration of justice, the protection of per¬ 
sonal liberty, and the improvement of the condition 
of the people, could only he secured by the over¬ 
throw of Francis n and of the secular rule of the 
Pope. 

Venetia was transferred to Italy in 1866, and 
Rome and its provinces incorporated four years later. 
At Christmas, 1870, ten years after he was entitled 
King of Italy, Victor Emmanuel entered Rome—so 
long desired by the Italian people—which he declared 
to be henceforth the capital of the country. In 
the temporary absence of the king, Humbert, 
Prince of Piedmont, heir to the throne, and his wife, 
the Princess Margaret, settled there for some months, 
and set up a bright and popular court on the Quirinal. 
The king and his ministers took up their permanent 
abode in the capital in July, 1871. The first Italian 
Parliament held in Rome met on the 27th November 
of that year. The opening address of the king was 
deeply impressive, and his words were frequently 
broken with emotion. “The work,” he said, “to 
which we have consecrated our life is completed. 
After long expiatory trials, Italy is restored to her¬ 
self and to Rome. Regenerated by liberty, we shall 
seek in liberty and order the secret of strength.” 
The enthronement of Victor Emmanuel at Rome 
was only accomplished by the dethronement of Pius ix 
as a secular sovereign. How to reconcile the State 
with the Church in the altered condition of things, 
Young Italy with Old Italy, the national unity and 
freedom with the Papal pretensions, became a pro¬ 
blem which then demanded, and still demands, solu¬ 
tion. 

The footing on which the dethroned Pontiff was 
allowed by the Italian Government to reside in 
Rome was .defined by a Bill which passed through 
Parliament in May of the same year. According to 
the policy laid down by Cavour, and his principle of 
a Free Church in a Free State, the Pope was treated 
with a generous liberality. He was allowed te remain 
in possession of the Vatican and the Lateran, and of 
his country palace, Castelgondolfp, among the Alban 
hills. He was left free to appoint the bishops, and, 
as head of the Church to ootnmunieate with the 
whole Roman CathoKb world; bis person was de- 
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d#red sacred and inviolable,, guards were provided 
to project bis palaces, and he was granted an annual 
allowance of three million lire. This money, how¬ 
ever, he disdained to touch, preferring rather the 
rdU of a martyr, and to regard himself as a prisoner 
in the Vatican. The sentiments of the late Pope 
towards the usurping power ’which had ousted him 
from his throne were expressed to an audience one 
day i» the Vatican. “ What are certain Govern- 
ment8? ,, said Pius ix. “ They are like a pyramid 
of which the apex is dependent on a cabinet, which 
is dependent on an assembly, which, in its turn, is 




VICTOR EMMANUEL. 


dependent on a thousand demons who have chosen it!” 

The period which has elapsed since the overthrow 
of the secular sovereignty of the Pope has boon a 
period of direct antagonism between the Quiriual 



THB HEIR or THB ITALIAN CROWN. 


and the Vatican, but it has also been a period, with 
certain*abatements and drawbacks, of quiet, material 
progresa and constitutional consolidation. The con¬ 
cord between the Crown and the parliament has been 


complete, and municipal government, under the 
shelter of national freedom, has grown and expanded. 

King Victor Emmanuel died at Rome on tbi 
January, 1878, from a severe fever caught at Ws 
hunting-palace of San Rossore. Only two hours after 



KINO HUMBERT. 


his death his eldest son Humbert, Prince of Piedmont* 
was waited on and hailed by the ministers as King 
of Italy. 

This second monarch of united Italy was born, on 



QTJEEN MARGARET. 


the 14th of March, 1844, and in 1868 married his 
cousin, the Princess Margaret of Savoy, the only 
daughter of the Duke of Genoa. A son, Victor 
Emmanuel, Prince of Naples, now heir to the throne, 
was born on the 11th November, 1869. “The Princess 
Margaret ”—we use the words of Gallenga““had 
been carefully, but simply, educated in her mother’s 
house, apart from the court, which she did not 
accompany to Florence, and had passed her early 
days in quiet retirement at Turin, or at Stre&a, 
on Lake Maggiore. As the princess was lovely, and 
known to be accomplished, charitable, and swe&t- 
tempered, she won all hearts, and was hailed at her 
wedding as the 1 Star of Italy. 1 ” * V 









/^Itn the royal proclamation on hie accession, 
Humbert i said: “I shall follow the great example 
myfhther gate mo of devotion to our country, love of 
progress, and faith in free institutions, which are the 
judde of our house. My sole ambition will be to 
preserve the love of my people.” The oath of alle¬ 
giance to the new i$bhareh was taken by the troops 
in Borne, just beytffid the baths of Diocletian, on the 
site of the Praetorian Camp established by Sejanus. 
The spectacle was singularly impressive. “ The 
young king,” says an account, “rode to the field 
through the thronged mass, attended by Prince 
Amadeus, his brother, and a very numerous staff. lie 
looked pale and out of health, but he sat his horse 
firmly and gracefully, kmglike and soldierlike, and had 
all the resolute and almost fierce look of his father ; 
the same irregular features and strong expression, 
the same prominent rolling eyes, the same brushed 
up, bristling moustache, only not the stature, not the 
stalwart frame, not the appearance of the same lusty, 
exuberant health.” 

A week later King Humbert stood in the Chamber 
of Deputies, and in the presence of the representa¬ 
tives of the nation took the coronation oath. He 
alluded in his address to the unanimity of the 
national feeling as very soothing to the heart of his 
consort,* Queen Margaret, who, he said, would 
educate their well-beloved son to follow the glorious 
example of his grandfather as a constitutional 
king. 

Among the high personages who represented 
foreign countries at the coronation ceremonies was the 
Crown Prince of Germany. Vast crowds testified 
their enthusiastic loyalty by following the royal party 
from the Chamber of Deputies to the Quirinal. 
At the balcony of the Palace, where appeared the 
king and the queen, with the illustrious strangers, 
occurred a signficant incident. Snatching up the 
young Victor Emmanuel, the heir of Germany held in 
his arms and presented to the people the heir of Italy. 
TVas this simple act, which possibly sprang from 
the kindly impulse of the moment, not roally symbo¬ 
lical—a pledge to the Italian peoplo as to Europe at 
large that the old system of things had passed away 
in Doth countries—and that for the future Young 
Germany was allied to Young Italy in mutual defence 
as in the maintenance of religious froedom and con¬ 
stitutional progress ? So was it interpreted by the 
Eoman populace. On them the effect was electric. 
No act could more have emphasised the friendship 
between Germany and Italy so warmly expressed by 
the Emperor William on his visit to Milan in 1875. 
“ Italy and Germany,” said the Emperor on that 
occasion to an Italian audience, “ attained to unity 
together, and must remain friends; yes, ever friends.” 
Then turning to Victor Emmanuel, ho pressed his 
hand, and repeated, “ Yes, always friends.” 

Young Italy needs all the strength she can possibly 
secure by foreign alliances, and by the patriotic 
exertions of her statesmen, to enable her to preserve 
what she has gained, and to carry her onward in the 
path of constitutional freedom and material pros¬ 
perity, During the kingship of Victor Emmanuel 
she had to struggle with chronic financial deficits. 
Finance, indeed, is the great rock which has ship¬ 
wrecked $0 many ministries. The unity of Italy has 
not been purchased without the heavy burden of a 
large national debt and a grinding taxation. The 
debt of Italy in 1860, the .year before the establish¬ 
ment of the united kingdftn, was £07,480,000; it is 


now,oWing to the yearly deficits, over £400,000,006* 
The country is also burdened with a large floating 
debt, and hampered with an inconvertible paper, 
currency. This last is an inconvenience felt in every 
transaction of daily life. 

Besides the pretensions of the Pope to secular sove¬ 
reignty, and the antagonism of the clerical party, Italy 
has also to contend against the revolutionary element 
in her own bosom. There are advanced Bepublicans 
who maintain that the Italy of to-day is not the Italy 
of Mazzini, and whose unsettling demonstrations in 
the largo cities are fraught with anxiety to the 
Government. 

The settlement of the Berlin Treaty gave much dis¬ 
satisfaction to the discontented Italians. The cry 
of Italia irredenta was raised. Large and exciting 
meetings were held. Trent and Trieste wore 
demanded as belonging to the Italian nationality. 
This movement, which is offensive to Austria, has 
not yet subsided, but it seems unlikely to lead to 
international misunderstanding, as it is steadily dis¬ 
couraged by responsible Italian statesmen. 

Brigandage is another difficulty with which the 
Government of united Italy has had to contend. 
This evil recently showed itself on an alarming scalo 
in Southern Italy and Sicily, and appeared also in tho 
central parts of the kingdom, and even in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Borne itself. 

No one as yet can fairly look for that consolidation 
and essential unity in Italy which older constitutional 
countries exhibit. The progress in this diroction is 
considerable; but there exists no little rivalry and 
jealousy hot ween the different towns and provinces. 
“Each of these,” says a political writer, “has its 
own distinctly-pronounced individuality, its own 
separate and independent interests. It must take 
time and patience in no ordinary measure to amalga¬ 
mate completely in one, elements so diverse and so 
heterogeneous. Antagonism is especially active be¬ 
tween the north and the south—the two extremities of 
the peninsula—the Neapolitan and the Piedmontese. 
In Italy, even in the same Cabinet, a statesman 
seems to be the champion of the particular district to 
which he bolongs.” The vice of political life in 
Italy is an extreme partisanship. The social, lite¬ 
rary, artistic, and economical progress of tho nation 
would have been so much groater but for the un¬ 
settled state of political parties. 

We may now, however, glance at some of the 
facts and incidents which have marked the onward 
steps of progress made by Young Italy, and which 
have stampod her rule as a vast improvement upon 
the old systems of government. The term Young 
Italy we of course apply not to the Italy of Mazzinrs 
early dreams, or the impossible Italy of the ultra- 
Bepublicans, but to free and constitutional Italy 
united under the House of Savoy. 

One of the first acts of the new Government when 
settled in Borne was to prepare a measure to enablo 
the civil power to deal witn religious corporations. 
This measure was characterised by the Vatican as 
spoliation and sacrilege; yet, after being carried in 
the Chamber of Deputies, it was voted in the Senate- 
without modification or even discussion. A remarkable 
result, when it is remembered that the Senate con¬ 
tains much of the Conservative and High Church 
element of Italian lifb, and a dear indication that a, 

' detestation of the.old system.pf 
meat applied to f vwt 
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memorable by the expulsion of the Jesuits from their 
convents and colleges. 

The 14tfh of Maroh, 1876, the birthday of the then 
reigning, as of the present king, was signalised at 
Borne by the opening of a new public library by the 
Minister of Public Instruction. The library was 
added to the Cellegio Romano, and had received 
the name of the king, Victor Emmanuel. The 
minister intimated that on the very site of the new 
building the Jesuits had striven for the triumph of 
the principles of despotic rule, against which the 
Career of the king had been an unceasing battle, and 
also that the library was a monument of the victory 
of Young Italy over the old system of disunion and 
despotism, for the 650,000 valuable volumes it con¬ 
tained, which had belonged to tho suppressed monas¬ 
teries, were now tho property of the Italian nation. 

An interesting event, consequent on the substitu¬ 
tion of King for Pope as ruler in Rome, was the first 
meeting in that city of the Italian Association of Men 
of Science, held in one of the halls of the Capitol. The 
address of the president alluded to the past vicissi¬ 
tudes pf the association in the evil days of Old Italy, 
and to what Young Italy might accomplish in tho 
future for science, for the promotion of which it was 
fitted both by its native instincts and its glorious 
traditions. 

The sharp antagonism of tho old and the new systems 
was repeatedly brought out by the respective declara¬ 
tions of the king and the Pope. Victor Emmanuel, 
in addressing his Parliament in 1873, expressed his 
determination to resist every encroachment of tho 
clergy on tho civil rights of tho citizens, and not to 
sacrifice even to his desire for internal peace what 
he owed to the dignity of the country whose destinies 
ho had been appointed to guide. “Our city of 
Rome,” said Pius ix in an Encyclical Letter of tho 
same year, “ has passed under tho sway of men who 
dospise law, who are the enemies of religion, who 
confound all things, human and divine.” 

It was inevitable that the Church and State, the 
clerical and civil powor, should come into hostile 
contact on the question of the elementary education 
of the peoplo. In the strugglo the Church had much 
on her side—she had possession—she could rely on 
an old, strong, and compact organisation—on an array 
of teachers placed above want by her endowments, 
and free from domestic tios and burdens. The new 
law provided that the State should take upon itself 
the management of public instruction, allowing at 
the same time freedom to privato institutions. It 
gives no religious teaching beyond inculcating the 
maxims of sound justice and morality, and leavos to 
parents to deal with their children in that respect 
according to their convictions. 

But an steps taken by the Italian Government to 
carry out the principles of civil and religious liberty, 
and to secure the improvement of the people, wero 
crimes, in the -eyes of the Pope, against the Holy 
Bee. So deeply incensed was Pius ix at one period 
against the measures of the usurping Government, 
that he issued an appeal to the Catholic nations to 
destroy Italian unity and to restore the temporal 
power. But what European Power could interpose 
to bring back Old Italy, and especially to restore 
the Papal Government, With all its corrupt slothful- 
nOss and entire, indifference to tHei moral condition 
and’material. WeUTboihg of its subjects," a govern- 

pjtft the benefit of 


In January, J875, Garibaldi appeared in Borne to 
prosecute his great scheme for draining the* Tiber., 
After a private interview with the king, Tie addressed 
the working men of Rome, exhorting them to brings 
up their sons as artisans so as to ensure an honest 
and laborious occupation. “ Be as the Romans, your 
forefathers, were,” he said, “ steady and persevering* 
Imitate the English of modern days; the English 
boar a greater resemblance to the ancient Romans 
than any other modern people. Nothing daunts 
them. Follow in their footsteps; this is tho advice 
I have to give.you as your friend and brother.” Tho 
picture of tho great patriot inciting the working 
classes of the Eternal City to honest, manful, ana 
steady labour, and that which presented itself a few 
days afterwards of the Pope, with pomp and cere¬ 
mony, elevating six ecclesiastics—sworn champions 
of Ultramontane bigotry—to the rank of cardinals, 
is full of instruction as to the tendencies and aspira¬ 
tions of Old and Young Italy. One of the selected 
Churchmon was Archbishop Manning, of West¬ 
minster ; another was the American archbishop, Dr. 
McCloskey, of New York. 

Tho contrast between the old system and the new 
in Italy is in no way so striking as in respect of civil 
and religious froedom. It would be easy to draw a 
dark picture of tho persecution and intolerance of 
tho past; we need only, however, refer to the fact 
of the severe punishment inflicted on the Madiai for 
simply reading in a family circle some chapters of the 
Holy Gospel. Now there is entire liberty of worship, 
of speech, and of printing, throughout the peninsula. 
Bibles and other religious books are sold as openly 
in the principal streets and thoroughfares of Rome as- 
any other commodity. In Rome, as in other largo 
cities of the kingdom, Protestant places of worship 
have beon erected. Tho Waldenses have come down 
from their mountains, and are carrying with them 
the gospel to their countrymen, upon the great mass 
of whom the religious hold of tho Papacy is very 
slight. But little noticed at present, the evange¬ 
lical movomont is destined, as many think, in the 
future largely to affect tho destinies of Italy. In its 
success will, perhaps, be found tho lost key to the 
true reconciliation of the Church and the State, and 
the best guarantee for the permanent establishment 
of well-ordered liberty in the fair regions of the 
Italian peninsula. 

What Italy urgently requires is peace abroad, with 
security and tranquillity at home. Her agriculture, her 
industry, her exports, have all, of late years, developed 
and increased. Post-office accommodation, railways, 
and telegraphs have also been largely extended* 
With political repose and an improved administra¬ 
tion would come augmented revenue and a further 
development of material resources. Much has been 
accomplished — much, however, remains to be at¬ 
tained. The hopes of the country, as to its consolida¬ 
tion and progress, are bound up with the rule of the* 
House of Savoy. For it must be remembered, as we* 
have tried to show, that the “Italian kingdom in 
as yet a bundle of sticks loosely tied together by 
allegiance to King Humbort.” “ There was never, 
says Gallenga, “ anything like a nation in Italy till 
the king shut up the Pope in the Vatican; and there 
would be for that country an end of unity, and, 
withal, of freedom and.independence, the day in 
which either the turmoil of home factions or. the 
influence of a foreign power should enable the Pope 
to Qu&t the king from the V” ' j. 



THE TROUBLES OF A CHINAMAN. 


BT JULES VERNE. 


CHATTER XVII.—ON BOARD THE S 1M-YEP. 


A WEEK previously an American ship, chartered 
* ^ "7 one of the Chino-Californian companies, 
naa cast anchor in the harbour of Takoo. She was 
freighted at the expense of the Ting-Tong agency, 
that had its headquarters at the Laurel Hill Ceme- 
teiy, San Francisco, where the bodies of the Celestials | 



THE SEA JUNK SAM-YEP. 

J a< J d ^ d - in *£ e U , nitod 8tates waited their 
transit to their native land, where their religion 

th 5 y / hft ^ be interred - The vessel, 
viuch was bound for Canton, conveyed as many as 
two hundred and fifty coffins, seventy-five of which 
dl$ f mbarke d at Takoo, and transferred 
that morning to the vessel on which Kin-Fo and his 


i party had taken passage, to be dispatched to the 
i, northern provinces. The voyage, it is true, at that 
s season of the year, would not last more than two or 
, three days, and no other vessel was at present going 
in the direction of Leao*Tong; otherwise it was 
a not exactly the ono they would have been disposed 
to select. 

The Sam-Yep was a sea junk of 
about 300 tons burden. Some junks 
of over 1,000 tons draw only six feet 
j °f water, enabling them to cross the 
bars of rivers. Too wide for their 
length, their beam measuring a quar¬ 
ter of their keel, they sail badly unless 
close to the wind, but have the ad-, 
vantage of being able to put about, as 
it were on their own pivot, as easily 
as a top. Their enormous helms are 
pierced with holes, a system very much 
applauded in China, but the effect of 
which is open to controversy. Be 
that as it may, however, these pon¬ 
derous junks no doubt do brave the 
sea around the mouths of rivers, and 
it has been recorded that one of them, 
chartered by a Canton firm and com¬ 
manded by an American, conveyed a 
cargo of tea and porcelain to San 
Francisco, an instance which proves 
that it is not impossible for them to 
stand the open sea. It has also been 
asserted by competent judges that the 
Chinese make excellent seamen. 

The Sam-Yep was of modern con¬ 
struction, her hull being somewhat 
after the European model. She was 
built entirely of bamboo, sewn toge¬ 
ther and caulkod with tow and resin 
from Cambodia, and was so water¬ 
tight that it was considered unneces¬ 
sary for her to carry a pump in her 
hold. She floated as light as a dark; 
her anchor was made of wood of a 
most durable character; her rigging 
was. of palm-fibre, and remarkably 
flexible; and she had two masts, a 
mainmast and foremast, like a lugger. 
In every respect she seemed perfectly 
fitted for short cruises. i 

In looking at her, no one would have ! 

imagined that she had temporarily been converted into 
an enormous hearse, and that so melancholy a cargo 
had replaced the ordinary chests of tea, bales of silk, 
ana packets of Chinese perfumeiy. She had laid 
aside none usual decmratic^-fore and aft 
waved pennant* Slid Bfemwow was 
painted a greata-edc^ of%>mb luge sea- 
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monster; from the masthead floated the Chinese save^biffi, the trouble of going to Shang-Hai and 
flag; and two pigoes of ordnance glittered brightly presen<5ng^Mmself at the Centenarian Office, a pro¬ 
in the sunlight. The whole appearance of the vessel ceeding Vlntth, however great might be the clemency 
was fresh and festive. After all, was she not per- of the Government, could not be without % certain 
forming the pleasant duty of restoring to their native amount of risk to a former rebel. The difficultywas 
land the corpses of those who had expressed their lest the Tai-ping should attack him unawares, He 
wish to lie there? To Kin-Fo and 
Soon there was nothing repugnant in 
the idea of such a cargo. The two 
Americans doubtless would have pre¬ 
ferred something different, but they 
had no alternative than to perform 
their office of following Kin-Fo. 

A captain and a crew of six men 
were all that were required to work 
the junk. It has been said that the 
mariner’s compass was invented in 
China. Whether that is true or not, 
the Chinos© cruisers never use it, and 
Captain Yin, the commander of the 
Sam-Yop, as he did not expect to go 
out of sight of land, was no exception 
to the general rule. 

Captain Yin was a bright, loqua¬ 
cious little man, nearly always smiling, 
and a living illustration of the theory 
of perpetual motion. He was never 
still; eyes, arms, and hands seemed 
here, there, and everywhere, and 
moved as fast as his tongue. He 
rated and scolded his crew, but on the 
whole he was a capital seaman, had 
his vessel perfectly under his control, 
and was well acquainted with the 
coasts. The handsome sum that Kin- 
Fo had paid as passago-money had by 
no means a tendency to lower his 
spirits—a hundred and fifty taols* for 
a trip of sixty hours was a windfall 
that did not often fall to his lot. 

Kin-Fo and his guardians found 
quarters—such as they were—in the 
stern of the vessel. Soon was accom¬ 
modated near the how. 

After a most careful scrutiny of 
both captain and crew, Craig and Fry 
came to the conclusion that there was 

nothing at all suspicious in the ap- A xll . uwsl# 

pearance of any of them. It was quite ■ * < 

unlikely that they were in collusion 

with Lao-Shen, as it was the merest chance that had knew nothing of Lao-Shen’s movements, whilst 
brought Kin-Fo upon the junk at all. Beyond the Lao-Shen might be perfectly conversant with his, 
ordinary perils of a sea-voyage there was no special and the danger would become even more imminent 
danger pending, over their charge, and they felt when he landed in the very province where he 
justified m relaxing a little of their vigilance. resided. Nevertheless, Kin-Fo was hopeful, and 

Kin-Fo felt the relief of being left more to himself, went on to make brilliant plans for the future, in 
He retired to his cabin, and began to t% philosophise/’ which of course the young widow at Peking played 
as he expressed it. Here was he, a man who, when no unimportant part. 

he was exempt from care amid the luxuries of his Soon’s meditations, meantime, were of a very 
yamen, never knew what happiness was. Trouble different nature. Lying prostrate in his tfabin, he 
and anxiety had wrought a transformation in his was paying his tribute to the malevolent deities of 
mind, and now, when once he should gain possession the Gulf of Pe-Chi-Li. He could scarcely collect his 
of the fatal letter, he thought he should know true thoughts sufficiently to curse his master, or Wang, 
happiness at last. That the letter would be restored or the robber Lao-Shen. Ai ai ya! His heart was 
to nun he had no doubt whatever. It was only a stupid, his brain was stupid, his ideas were, stupid! 
question of money with Lao-Shen; he would as soon He could think no more about his tea or his rice., 
receive dollars from Kin-Fo during his life-1 Ai ai ya! what a fool he had been to enter the 

,tim*as;^er^^rptoer, as it would service of a man who wanted to come to sea! He 

: ’tl ,.**•* ■■ *-■ » —,-- would give up his pigtail, he would shave his &ead, 

; he would become a bonsey ff only hecould go&dieck 
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fedry land. A yellow dog-^yes, jjog was 

4eyouring his Mver apd his stomach. 

With a good south breeze, the 8am-Yepran by 
the three or four miles of sandy shore that here lay 
from east to west. She passed Peh-Tang, at the 
mouth of the river of the same name, not far from 
tike ,spot where the European army landed; and in 
due bourse Shan-Tung, Tchiang-Ho at the mouth 
of the SEau, ahd Hai-Ve-Tse. This part of the gulf 
was almost deserted; important shipping traffic did 
not extend beyond a radius of twenty miles from the 
estuary of the Pei-Ho, and a few merchant junks on 
short cruises, and about a dozen fishing-boats, were 
all that could be seen near the shore, whilst out to 
eea the line of the horizon was quite unbroken. 

Observing that all the fishing-boats, even those of 
only five or six tons’ burden, carried one or two 
am all cannon, Craig and Fry asked Captain Yin the 
reason, and were told that it was for protection 
against pirates. 

44 Pirates!” exclaimed Craig. 44 Surely there are 
no pirates in the Gulf of Pe-Chi-Li ? ” 

44 Why not in the Gulf of Pe-Chi-Li as much as in 
nil the seas of China ? ” rejoined the captain. 

And he gate a merry laugh that displayed his two 
xows of fine white teeth. 

44 You don’t seem to be much afraid of them,” 
©aid Fry. 

44 Haven’t I two guns to keep them at a distance ? ” 
©aid Yin. 

44 Are the guns loaded ? ” Craig inquired. 

44 Generally; not now.” 

44 Why not now ? ” asked Fry. 

44 Because I have no powder on board,” calmly 
responded the captain. 

44 Then what goodwill your guns do you?” the 
Americans exclaimed simultaneously. 

The captain laughed again. 

44 If toy junk were loaded to the hatchways with 
opium or tea,” ho said, 44 then it would be^ worth 
defending; but with its present cargo—” 

He shrugged his shoulders with an oxpressive 
gesture. 

44 You gentlemen seem to have rather a dread of 
pirates,” he said, presently, 44 and yet you have no 
^property of any value on board.” 

Craig and Fry informed him that they had special 
reasons for wishing to avoid an attack, and asked 
how the pirates could be aware beforehand of tho 
nature of his freight. Captain Yin pointed to a white 
flag that was fluttering half-mast high above thoir 
heads. 

44 Pirates know what that moans,” he said; 44 they 
will not take the trouble to rob a vessel laden with 
coffins.” 

44 But perhaps,” insisted Craig, 44 they may think 
the white flag is only a ruse, and will come on board 
to see for themselves.” 

44 Let them come, then,” said Yin, jauntily; 44 they 
will soon have to go back the same way as they 
came.” 

Craig and Fry said no more, but they could not 
altogether share the captain’s equanimity. A junk 
of three hundred tons burden, even though carrying 
nothing but ballast, would be no mean prize for 
freebooters. They could, however, do no more than 
quietly await the chapter of accidents, and hope for 
tno best. * 

The captain, for his part, had neglected^ nothing 
that could insuro a favourable voyage. Before setting 


Wit fee hacL sacrificed a cock to ^presiding deities 6f 
the sea, and its feathers were* dtl|I suspended from 
tire foremast; a few drops of its blood had been 
sprinkled on the deck, ana a small cup of wine thrown 
overboard had completed the propitiatory offering. 

But whether it was that the cock had not been 
sufficiently plump, or the wine had not been of the 
choicest vintage, somehow or other the capricious 
deities seemed not to havo been satisfied. In tho 
course of the day, quite unexpectedly, for the weather 
was bright and clear, tho junk was overtaken by a 
tremendous gale, an event which the keenest of 
mariners could not havo foreseen. 

It was about eight o’clock in the evening, and the 
Sam-Yep was preparing to double the promontory 
beyond which the coast-lino extended in a north¬ 
easterly diroction ; that done, she might run straight 
before the wind, and Captain Yin had every reason 
to think that in less than twenty-four hours she 
would be at Foo-Ning. 

As tho time for arriving drew near, Kin-Fo’s 
impatience to gain possossion of the letter increased 
considerably. With Soon the yearning to get on 
shore amounted almost to frenzy. Craig and Fry 
remembered that in three days more their responsi¬ 
bilities concerning tho client of tho Centenarian 
would be at an end; at midnight on tho 30th of June 
his policy would expire, the premium had not yet 
been renewed, and all anxiety would coase. 

Just as the Sam-Yop roachod the entrance of the 
Gulf ofLeao-Tong the wind veeied suddenly to the 
north-east; it subsequently changod to tho north, and 
two hours later was blowing from the north-west. 
If Captain Yin had had a barometer on board ho 
would havo noticed that tho mercury had made 
a sudden fall, a rapid rarefaction of the air that 
betokened an approaching typhoon,* the motion of 
which was lightening tho atmospheric strata. Had 
he been acquainted with the observations of tho 
American savant , forewarned, ho would have en¬ 
deavoured to altor his tack and steer to the north-east^ 
in the hopo of getting beyond the attraction of the 
tempest. 

But he did not understand the uso of the barometer, 
and was ignorant of the law of cyclones. He had 
sacrificed a cock, and theroforo was he not insurod 
against overy calamity ? Nevertheless, superstitious 
Chinaman though ho was, lie proved an excellent 
seaman on tho occasion, and his instinct seemed to 
serve him as well as the science of a European 
captain. 

The typhoon was not of a largo extent, conse¬ 
quently its velocity was very great, the rotatory 
motion being little less than sixty miles an ho^r. 
Fortunately it carried the Sam-Yep to the east, 
otherwiso she would have been driven on to a coast 
where she must inevitably have porished. 

At eleven o’clock the tompest .reached its height. 
Captain Yin was not laughing now, but he hadlost 
none of his presence of mind. With his hand con¬ 
stantly on the helm, he skilfully steered the light 
vessol, which rose easily upon the waves, and in all 
his orders ho was ably seconded by his crew. 

Kin-Fo had left his cabin, and, clinging to tho 
bulwarks, was contemplating the sea and sky. 
clouds, torn to shreds by the hurricane, were hurry¬ 
ing in masses over surface of tijp^water, whilst 
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t$& /blacfaiess of the night, 
to ,be 8U^iw :iB^1by ? the typhoon fat above 
their orcunaw level Ho was neither surprised nor 
alarnied. This storm was only one of the series of 
misfortunes that his ill-luck had prepared for him. 
In this summer season other people might have made 
$ short passage of sixty hours under favourable 
oijcumstances; but such luck was not to be his. 

* Craig and Fry were much more uneasy, not for 
themselves, but for the interests of the Centenarian. 
Only let their lives be preserved until midnight on 
the 30th of June, and the conscientious agents carod 
not what became of themselves or their charge after¬ 
wards. 

As for Soon, to his mind tlio junk was in no greater 
danger now than she had been ever since he came on 
board. Stormy or calm, it was all alike to him. Ai 
ai ya! The passengers down in the hold had the 
bost of it; they felt neither rolling nor pitching; lie 
wished he were among them. Ai ai ya! 

For the space of three hours the junk really was in 
a critical position. A false turn of the holm, and she 
would have been lost, for the soa would have dashed 
over her dock ;.and, although, like a pail, she could 
not capsize, there was every chance that she might 
fill ana founder. Tossed as she was by tho waves, it 
was impossible to keep her in any constant direction, 
nor could any estimate be made as to the course she 
was taking. 

By some happy chance, however, sho ultimately 
gained without serious damage tho centre of tho 
great atmospheric disturbance that extended over an 
area of sixty miles. Here, like a placid lake in the 
midst of an angry ocean, was a tract of smooth water, 
two or three miles in area, where tho wind was 
scarcely perceptible. 

Tho junk, which had been driven tliither under 
haro poles, was now in safety. Towards three o’clock 
in the morning tho fury of the cyclone ceased almost 
as if by magic, and the angry waters round tho little 
lako subsided into calmness. But when daylight 
downed, no land was in sight. The Sam-Yep was 
the centro of a barren waste of sea and sky. 


THE EX-KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 

R. Robertson Smith (we suppose ho is tho 
Aberdeen Professor, whose tenets on some 
theological matters have caused trouble in Scotland) 
spent part of last winter in Egypt, and gives the 
, following report of public feeling there concerning 
tho late Pasha, who is now enjoying himself at Naples 
as f* $ monarch retired from business.” 

The intensity with which Ismail Pasha was hated, 
the way in which he had come to be regarded as a very 
incarnation of selfish tyranny, was little understood in 
Europe) for the timid Egyptian, always in terror of 
the numerous spies that were on the watch, scarcely 
da*ed to whisper his feelings even to himself. But 
many secret prayers of malediction went up daily 
against the Pasha from all comers of the land. I 
never saw the population of Cairo so filled with quiet 
satisfaction as on the day last winter when the great 
palace of Abidin was on fire. Every one hoped for 
itsentire destruction as a notable act of Divine ven- 
geance on tl^in&nwho tore dftrn jone of the most 
populous * in Ca im «« inhabi¬ 

tants adrift to tnake 


.1 kri$w One intelligent and worthy A^ab who, when 
he knew theefcihere were well-closed doors bettfreen him 
and any auditor but myself, could nOver speak of the 
Viceroy but as the swine, and spat at the mentiohof 
his name as Easterns do when a foul thing is spokefe 
of. He was but the type of a large class. There * 
are many men in Egypt with a genuine love of liberty 
and justice, and a natural instinct in favour of free 
and equitable institutions, which total want of poli¬ 
tical knowledge and the timidity bred of despotic 
rule have not been able to suppress. The passionate 
eagerness with which such men followed tho scenes 
of last spring and summer can hardly be conceived 
by our cooler heads. 11 1 am afraid to die to-night,” 
said ono such man on the eve of the abdication, “lest 
I see not tho end of my enemy.” If -such were the 
foolings of intelligent and educated men, it is easy to 
understand that to the ignorant masses Ismail was a 
kind of supernatural ogre of whom no story of terror 
was incredible, and whoso name was not to be uttered 
except with bated breath. It is firmly believed in 
Cairo, and not by the ignorant alone, that his final 
departure from Egypt was signalised by an act of 
wholesale murder—the drowning of such women of 
his harem as he did not deem it worth while to carry 
away and could not provide with husbands in Egypt. 
No one can toll how such a rumour arose; the deed 
is surely beyond possibility; but that it is possible 
for a wholo city to give it credence shows what a 
reputation, tho tyrant had earnod. 

On tho othor hand, there can be no doubt that 
the departure of Ismail was accompanied by orwhole- 
sale appropriation of what some deemed national 
treasure. They say in Alexandria that ho carried off 
as much as £100,000 in gold, besides other precious 
things. No ono can tell what was the extent of 
those appropriations, but I may relate to you' an 
anecdote which I had on the very best authority, and - 
which illustrates tho character of Ismail. About 
four years ago a gentleman resident in Cairo, who * 
enjoys a European reputation as an authority on 
Oriental numismatics, learned that a very important 
collection of coins, formed by a Tasha in Constantin 
noplo, had been brought to Egypt and sold to the 
Viceroy. On inquiry of the seal-bearer whether it 
would bo possible to see the collection, the numis¬ 
matist received an unfavourable reply—coins and 
catalogue had been at once sealed up in the Viceroy’s 
presenco, and deposited in his private treasury. 
However, our numismatist found an opportunity of 
addressing Ismail himself on the subject, and was not • 
a little discomposed whon he was told very positively 
and coldly that ho was under a mistake, that the col¬ 
lection had never been purchased, the price asked 
being too high. So the matter rested till a few weeks 
ago, when the same gentleman, calling on Tewfik 
Pasha, was surprised by the question whether ho had 
ever seen the collection of coins formed by such a 
Pasha in Constantinople. Our numismatist told his 
story. “ What,” cried Tewfik, dancing up from his 
seat, “did my father say so? did ho dony having 
bought the collection? lie has it now in Naples, 
and what is more, the payment of £16,000 to the 
merchant who sold it was made out of public money, 
and appears in the accounts of tho treasury.” 

Mr. Robertson Smith’s statement appears as a: 
letter in the “Scotsman” newspaper. He seems to 
think Is&aU’s conduct strange, if not unique. But it.V* 
is no uncommon thing for absolute monarchs to deal 
with gkiitapl property as their own. A largo. 
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tmitgxj/is recognised by, the repr eaoik- 
tivesof other ^6om»ae the private jufttartyof ittxe 
Khedive, however it may have come into his posses¬ 
sion. Let it be remembered also that the Khedive of 
JSgypt, the Shah ol Persia, the Sultan of Turkey, 

, aua the Emperor of the French, were alike guests 
of the Queen of England, and thereby received his¬ 
torical condonation of alleged offences against their 
own subjects. About monanjhs and rulers people 
may have private opinions, but in public affairs ethics 
are too often subordinated to politics. 
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ivww»i without any higher 
;dn the country tends to. 
MMnsta but it is the aim 
i0 authorities, if they cannot 
be exterminated, to keep them down. Among you, gentlemen, 

I trust that these anomalous varieties of the academic sub- 
kingdom of the human species are scarcely known. May they 
long be strangers to your precincts, for they foreshadow in youth, 
and they feed in after life, that heavy mass of idleta among our 
wealthy men who, though not reckoned statistically among our 
dangerous classes, yet are in truth a class both mischievous and ' 
dangerous to the intellectual and moral vigour of society, and 
even to the institutions of the country. ” 


%riet«£. 

Diamonds Artificially Produced.— The announcement 
that diamonds have been produced by Mr. McJear, at the St. 
Bollocks Chemical Works in Glasgow, has been received with 
some surprise and more scepticism. The alarm of diamond 
merchant may be allayed by the following letter from Dr. 
Percy, Of 4k* School of Mines :—“I agree with Mr. Maskelyne 
(of the British Museum) in thinking there is reason to expect 
that the diamond will some day be artificially produced. But, 
if so, possibly a very long period will be required to form a 
crystal of sufficient size and quality to be of any commercial 
value. Alumina, the substance of sapphire and ruby, has long 
ago been crystallised, yet to this day no artificial sapphire or 
ruby worth a farthing has appeared iii the market. The balas 
ruby, or red spinel, was formed about forty years ago by Ebel- 
men in small but distinct crystals, of which I have specimens 
in 4 my collection, ^ret, so far as 1 am aware, the natural gem is 
alone knoWn'to iewfcllers. The conditions under which nature has 
crystallised oarbon in the cubical system must be extraordinarily 
rare, seeing that a small room would probably suffice to contain 
all the diamonds that have hitherto been discovered. The 
possessors of diamonds have not at present any reason to fear 
that^the value of their property will bo lowered by the crystal¬ 
lised carbon of the chemical laboratory.” 

Mark Twain on Plagiarism.— Mark Twain, speaking at a 
breakfast given to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, at Boston, men¬ 
tioned that he was in the presence of the first great literary man 
he ever stole anything from. He declared that it was done 
unconsciously, and he described the amazement with which he 
heprd a frigid compliment him on “a dedication,” and say that 
he atwayi admired it from the time when he first saw it, almost 
word foT word, in a volume of Mr. Holmes’s. “ Of course,” said 
’ Mark Twain, “ I wrote Mr. Holmes, and told him I hadn’t 
"infant to steal; and he wrote hack in the kindest way that it 
. was all right, and no harm done ; and added that he believed 
we all unconsciously worked over ideas gathered in reading and 
hearing, imagining they were original with ourselves. He 
stated a truth, anu did it in such a pleasant way, and salved 
over my sore spot so gently and so heaiingly, that I was rather 
glad I had committed the crime for the sake of the letter. I 
afterwards called on him and told him to make perfectly free 
with any ideas of mine that struck him as being good proto¬ 
plasm foT poetry. He could see by that there wasn’t anything 
mean about me, so we got on all right from the start.” 

University Drones. —Mr. Gladstone, in his Address as 
Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, said : “ In some 
respects, your position, and that of the sister establishments in 
Scotland, is more normal than that of two larger and yet more 
ancient and powerful Universities of England. Of the govern¬ 
ing and teaching bodies as known to you on this side of the 
border, we can say with truth, what we cannot as yet say with 
universal truth of Oxford and of Cambridge, that their members 
are all of them working bees. Of your modest endowments 
you may boost, what is still to a limited extent open to aues- 
tion in the south, that they are without exception applied, 
rationally and directly, to the promotion of true academic pur¬ 
poses. You have also a great advantage in this : that among 
your students there is hardlv a sprinkling—or at all events 
there is a much thinner sprinkling—of youths who, unhappily 
" for themselves and for others, arrive at the University without 
any adequate sense of its mission or of their own. Such youth** 
contemplate it as a pleasant lounge, subject to the drawback of 
lessons of routine, which it is their chief care to keep down to 
a minimum, or accept it as a condition of their social standing, 
;V or as a promotion from their school life, or turn it physically to 


Cinchona in Ceylon.— A correspondent of the “ Times ** 4 
says :—“ Cinchona is really going to do wonders for Ceylon. At 
the end of this year there will be 50,000,000 cinchona trees of 
all kinds planted out; counting only half as coming to ma¬ 
turity, we nave at a low average of prices 125,000,000 of rupees^ 
This year we have exported 370,000 pounds, equal at least to 
£70,000 in value. Next year we shall send double this quantity, 
and probably keep up the export for some years at a million of 
pounds. All this to the coffee-planters is so much gain, the 
outlay on cinchona being very little. Tea, again, as an adjunct 
to coffee, is sure to pay. It would do your heart good to see how 
these enterprises have taken root. Whole fields of cocoa in 
Dumbera are beaten by the luxuriant growth of new plantations 
elsewhere. The difficulties which have overtaken coffee will 
eventually do much good, for there has been over-speculation 
and reckless expenditure. But the colony and its enterprises 
are sound, and coffeo will before long again assert itself.” 

The Bentinck Family. —The Bentinck family held two cen¬ 
turies ago, and, we believe, still hold, a high position in 
Holland, and, like the Keppels, the Schombergs, and the 
Ginkells, came over to England with William of Orange. 
William Bentinck, son of Henry Bentinck, Heer van Dipen- 
ham, in Overyssel, at first page of honour and subsequently con¬ 
fidential adviser to William, Prince of Orango, accompanied his 
royal master to England, and after the success of the Revolution 
of 1688 was firmly assured by the elevation of that prince to 
the throne of Groat Britain, he was a sworn member of the Privy 
Council, appointed Groom of the Stole and First Gentleman of 
the Bedchamber to the king, and soon afterwards created a peei 
by the titles of Baron of Cirencester, Viscount Woodstock, an<i 
I&xrl of Portland. This nobleman subsequently held the com J 
mand of the King’s Dutch Regiment of Horse Guards ; aiT 
lieutenant-general he took a distinguished part in tho battle of 
the Boyne, and some fourteen years later was invested with the 
blue riband of the Order of the Garter. His son Henry, the 
second earl, was raised, in 1716, to the Marquisate of Titchfidd 
and the Dukedom of Portland. His eldest son, William, tne 
second duke, married Lady Margaret Cavendish Harley, the 
only daughter and heiress of Edward, second Earl of Oxford, 
a lady whom the poet Prior has celebrated as “My noble, lovely 
little Peggy.” The next possessor of the title, William Henry, 
third duke, was a distinguished statesman in the reign of 
George hi, and in 1782 was appointed Viceroy of Ireland. He 
subsequently filled some of the highest political offices, and was 
twice Prime Minister; and on his death, in 1809, was succeeded 
in the title and estates by his eldest son, William Henry Caven¬ 
dish, fourth duke, who was the father of the duke who died in 
November last. 


Russian Mennonites in Canada.— In the memorable speech 
made by Lord Dufferin on the occasion of his vice-regal 
visit to Winnipeg, he thus alluded to the Mennonites in 
Manitoba “ Although I have witnessed many sights to cause 
me pleasure during my various progresses through the Dominion, 
seldom have I beheld any spectacle more pregnant with prophecy, 
more fraught with promise of a successful future^ than tne 
Mennonitc settlement. When I visited these interesting 
people they had been only two years in the province, and yet in 
a long riae I took across many miles of prairie, whidh y but 
yesterday was absolutely bare, desolate, and untenanted,^the 
homo or the wolf, the badger, and the eagle, I passed village 
after village, homestead after homestead, furnished forth with 
all the conveniences and incidents of European comfe^.aridr 
scientific agriculture, while on either side tne road, coftoftelds 
already ripe for‘harvest and pastures populous with of 
cattle stretched away to the horizon. Even on this con$M»ht-* 
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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 

AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. — CfiVJ/tr. 



STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 


NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 

CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE PEACEMAKER. 

A good QUO* kinder to bit enemy then bad men are to their friende. 

d;.i_ 


—Bishop Hall 


which Mr. Chamberlain had sustained by 
the destruction of his cattle was quickly made 
known to all the neighbours; and they came, as with 
on# accord, to;ox^un« th^ot^here the catastrophe 
bad happened and to isspeot th$ caroaases. Scarcely 


any mark of the lightning was to be observed upon 
them. Two cows lay dead under the tree, and two 
others which had been slightly injured were to be 
seen lying together under a shed to which they had 
been removed. There was a broad white line doWn 
the tree, where the bark had been stripped off ae if 
with a knife, from the topmost branch down to the 
lower part of the trunk; and the fire had, no doubt, 
darted thence to the animals which were 
nearest to it. The observers pointed out its^ocfm^to 
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one another, and poked their sticks into a hole at the 
loot of the tree which the lightning had pierced, 
^expScfcingto find a thunderbolt at the bottom of it; 
"ana as they turned away they said it was a wonderful 
thing, and yet they didn’t wonder at it either; no 
one could wonder at it; it was like a judgment; and 
Mr, Chamberlain might be thankful it was only 
his cattle that were killed and not his own flesh and 
blood. One of the party, dissenting from the rest, 
reminded them of the answer of our Lord to those 
who told Him of the Galileans whose blood Herod 
had mingled with the sacrifices; and they answered 
him, “ Of course, of course. They had not intended 
to say anything againsUMr. Chamberlain; it might 
have happened to any one to lose a beast or two by 
lightning, especially in such a storm as thoy had had 
last night; but it was singular, wasn’t it ? It was 
right to be charitable, of course, and they did not want 
to be otherwise. Mr. Brownlow himself had set an 
example of that, and nobody could help but notice it. 
Still it was remarkable that the lightning should 
fall just on that particular spot. They didn’t know 
that it had ever fallen there before, never as long as 
Mr. Brownlow himself had been at the Goshen; and 
that was where he ought to have been then.” 

Thus, though silenced and rebukod, they broko 
out again and again, and though they ceased talking 
when Mr. Chamberlain approachod, he did not fail, 
from their manner and the few words ho had over¬ 
heard, to gather a correot impression of the nature of 
their conversation. 

In the evening Geoffrey Archer wont to Windy 
Gorse to see his old master, and to tell him what had 
passed between Mr. Chamberlain and himself. 

“Isaidit t was you or Mr. Michaol who had let 
the sluice down and stopped the flood,” he said, “ but 
he wouldn’t believe it. That was what wo fell out 
about. But I was right, sir, wasn’t I ? ” 

“It was not I, Geoffrey. Michael can speak for 
himself, if he likes; but I think the less said about 
it the better. And so you think of leaving Mr. 
Chamberlain ? ” 

“ He gave me notice, sir, and of courso I took it. 
I expect you’ll be able to find a placo for me of 
some sort, master, won’t you? ” 

Geoffrey knew his own value, and felt no doubt 
that his old master would be glad to have him again 
now that the new master had cast him off. But Mr. 
Brownlow’s answer disappointed him. 

“ I don’t know about that, Geoffrey,” he said. “ I 
should not like to deprive Mr. Chamberlain of a good 
servant.” 

“But ho don’t want mo no longer; he has given 
me the sack. It was along of minding what you told 
me that it happened, too.” 

“ How so?” 

“ I Should not have said what I did if I could have 
spoke out. If I could only have told him about you 
and Mr. Michael coming out of your bods that there 
night to see Sultan and doctor him, I could have shut 
his mouth and knocked him over in a moment. I had 
given my word to you that I wouldn’t; but I had 
hard work to keep it in, I tell you.” 

“1 don’t see that it would have helped you much. 
Mr. Chamberlain might not have liked to be knocked 
over, os you Call it.” 

“Well, anyhow I have got to go, and I’m not 
sorry for it A week to-day I shall give up, and then 
I shall be ready to begin work for you. t know you 
of hands” 


It was true that Mr. Brownlow wanted more help 
on his farm, and he would have been very gkd jko 
have engaged his old servant at onoe; but he would 
not say a word on that subjeot until Mr. Chamberlain 
had had time to reoonsider his hasty dismissal of 
Archer. He felt persuaded that the steward would 
be most unwilling to part with so useful and trust¬ 
worthy a servant, and urged Archer, if he should be 
asked to stay, to show a conciliatory manner. 

“Mr. Chamberlain has a great deal to try him 
just now,” he said, “and it is no wonder that he 
should be irritable. This is not the time to add to 
his troubles, Geoffrey. ‘ Bear and forbear,’ you 
know; besides, it would be very awkward for you to 
leave his service. You would have to give up your 
cottage; and I don’t know where you would get 
another like it.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Archer; “he would turn me out, 
of course, as he did you. He wouldn’t have no 
mercy.” 

“Ho could hardly help it in your case,” Mr. 
Brownlow said. “He must have his own man to 
live there to seo after the horses and cattle. So if 
he wants you to stay, don’t think any more of what 
he may have said when he was angry. It would 
hardly bo kind and Christianlike to leave him ilow. 
When he gets over his present anxieties, if you still 
wish to leave, you can do it with a better grace.” 

“ I’d rather leave now, Mr. Brownlow, if you 
please,” Archer replied, “ if you’ll find a place for 
me.” 

“ I can’t promise to do that.” 

“ It’s very hard, Mr. Brownlow. You would not like 
to be spoke to as Mr. Chamberlain spoko to me.” 

“ Perhaps not; and I shouldn’t like to be spoken 
to as you spoke to Mr. Chamberlain. There’s some¬ 
thing to be said on both sides, don’t you see ? ” 

“ I’m sure, master, I never gave you an uncivil 
word, and never should. As for Mr. Chamberlain, if 
he hadn’t gone and provoked me I should not have 
forgotten myself to him.” 

“ You forgot also what the Scripturo says, I sup¬ 
pose: ‘Be subject to your masters;—not only to the 
good and gentle, but also to the froward ’ ? ” 

Well, Mr. Brownlow, I did ; that’s certain; but 
thon you know what Mr. Chamberlain is; he ain’t 
like some. However, he has a good deal to vex him, 
and a sore conscience besides, as you say; and that’s 
worst of all.” 

“I did not say so,” Mr. Brownlow interposed, 
hastily. 

“No ; but so it is, and everybody knows it; and 
he knows as everybody knows it; and that don’t make 
no better of it for him to bear; and there’s the cottage, 
to be sure, where all my family was born and bred. 
So if he makes a point of asking me to stay on, I 
suppose I must.” 

“ That’s right, Geoffery.” 

“ He don’t really want for me to go, I reckon ? ” 

“No fear of that.” 

“ No, I don’t think I need be afeard. I’ve done 
my dooty by him. I dare say we skalljjjtf on as 
afore. I don’t want to leave the cottage, flSff mf wile 
don’t neither.” 

“ No, no; of ooutse not; you’ll Stay where you are, 
no doubt. Mr. Chamberlain will be very glad to 
keep you, and you will be glad to remain.” 

“Thank you, sir. I ho m will 

be w Mm and m HO - We don’t 

want to leavers cottage, . Jm t must 
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S t to know, abpui thatthere job last night, who let 
esluiqe down, la ME*, Michael about?” 

“ifo, Geoffrey.” 

, ^ And yon won't tell me yourself ? 99 
“ Yes, If I can trust you.” 

“ You might, after last night, I should think, sir.” 
“That’s true. It was Michael, then. The thought 
struck me the sluice was open as it usually is at this 
time of year, and that if the river were much swollen 
there might be a oatastrophe. I got up and told 
Michael, and he ran off as fast as he could in the 
pouring rain to see to it. I am very glad he was in 
time to prevent worse mischief; and the more so 
because it seemed to give him pleasure to render this 
service to the Chamberlains, and to think they would 
never know who did it.” 

“ It was very good of him, I’m sure; and very good 
of you. And I’m glad he was in time myself, for all 
Mr. Chamberlain was so cross-tempered ovor it. I 
only wish he could know it.” 

“ That would spoil all, Geoffrey, and the secret is 
safe with you, I*know.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Geoffrey, and took his leave. 

“It is curious how people change!” Mr. Brown- 
low said to himself, when he was alone. “That 
good fellow was as bitter as any one could be against 
Mr. Chamberlain at one time, and now be seems to 
rejoico that we should have done him a service. 
Then, again—Michael. He was always prophesying 
evil against him, and in a way that looked as if he 
wished it. I thought I should have had a difficulty 
in persuading him to go with me to look at that 
valuable horse, but he was ready to go, and pleased 
when ho had been. And last night he got up in a 
moment, and ran off without a word through the 
storm to let the sluice down. He came back without 
a dry thread upon him, but as pleased at having 
succeeded as if he had been doing it for himself 
instead of for Chamberlain. He went on to the 
house, too, as I hear, to soe how it fared with them 
there, and took care not to be soon. I am thankful 
that he did so. He is as glad to do Chamberlain a 
good turn as I am, and ho don’t wish it to be known 
either. I am glad ho is of that mind—very. It’s 
his mother’s doing, though ; his mother’s doing.” 


CHAPTER XXXV.—A DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Tho best laid schemes o' mice and men 

Gang aft a-gloy. —Bums. 


It was not surprising that after a night of so much 
disturbance and alarm Eva Chamberlain was pro- 
nouncod by her doctor, when lie came to see her, 
scarcely so well as she had been on the previous 
day. ^ Nor was it likely that she could improve under 
existing circumstances, for it was discovered after a 


day or two that, although the water had been pre¬ 
vented from pouring into the house over the threshold, 
it had soaked into the foundations, and had made its 
way into the cellars. v The moisture rose in the walls, 
the floors were damp, and the whole atmosphere oJ 
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“ Where are we to take her to ? ” Mr. Chamberlain 
asked, in accents of despair. “ She shall go to¬ 
morrow—to-day—if you will only say where to ? ” * 

But Mr. Andrews could give no advice, fior offer 
any suggestion, on that head. Miss Ghamberldin 
was not able to travel, he said. To take her to the 
seacoast, which was a long distance, was out of the 
question. There was no house in the immediate 
neighbourhood in which accommodation could he 
obtained; and they must not attempt to go far until 
she had had time to recruit. 

“ The only place I can think of,” he said, at 
length, “ is the house you were lately occupying.” 

“ Windy Gorse ? That is in Mr. Brownlow’s pos¬ 
session, as you know.” 

“I was thinking of the other place, Rushy Pas¬ 
tures ; that is still vacant, I believe.” 

“It’s a miserable place; it would never do,” said 
Mrs. Chamberlain. 

“ It is at least wholesome,” Mr. Chamberlain re¬ 
marked. “It might be made comfortable; it would 
be better than staying here.” 

“ You don’t know what it is,” said his wife; “ you 
never passed a night in the house ; you were living 
all the while at Thickthorn in clover! ” 

If Mr. Chamberlain had been in clover then, he 
was on thorns now. So great was his anxiety about 
Eva that he would have insisted on removing her to 
the house in which his wife had experienced so much 
discomfort, had not Mr. Andrews acknowleged that 
tho advantage of such a change was doubtful. The 
situation was low, and Eva had not be§n very well 
during her stay there. He hoped that sflme better 
plan might be devised before his next visit. 

After he left them he went round by Windy 
Gorse, and, in answer to Mrs. Brownlow’s inquiries, 
told her what passed at his recent visit to the 
Grange. 

“ I should think they must wish themselves back 
here, Mrs. Brownlow,” he said. “This is a fine 
high and dry situation, though cold. I may con¬ 
gratulate you on Miss Brownlow’s account, I am sure. 
It suits her famously.” 

“ It does,” said Mrs. Brownlow. 

Mrs. Brownlow had called at the Grange every day 
sinco the storm to ask after Eva, and Mrs. Chamber- 
lain, though a little stiff with hor at first, had got 
to like her visits, and to look forward to them. 
There was such genuine and unaffected sympathy 
in her tone and manner that the anxious mother 
could not help being attracted by it. Had not Mrs. 
Brownlow herself nursed a dear child in that house 
under a very similar form of sickness ? Did not every 
symptom, as it was described to her, remind her of her 
own anxious watchings, fears, hopes, and prayers, 
which yet had not availed to save her darling from 
the fatal stroke ? Had she not since then experienced 
a renewal of her anxiety in the recent illness of her 
daughter Lizzie, when Eva had come day after day 
to express her sympathy, and to cheer the sufferer 
with her kind and pleasant words ? Lizzie was now 
well and strong; in better health than she had ever 
been before ; and Mrs. Brownlow could not be thanks 
ful enough for the change, so unexpected and so 
contrary to her anticipations. Of her children^both 
sons and daughters, one had been taken and the 
other left* and she was able to thank God with all 
her heart for both. But how could eke help fueling 
for this poor mother, who was now passing 
the same ordeal, and who had.hut throne 
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and would, if Eta wore taken from her, he left deso 
lot®? 

Mrs. Brownlow, though she always inquired with 
much interest into the symptoms of poor Eva’s illness, 
was careful not to allude to her own children, lest 
she should increase the mother’s alarm; but she 
usually proposed some alleviations and comforts with 
which her own experience had made her acquainted, 
and prepared with her own hands cooling drinks, 
which proved grateful and refreshing to the suf¬ 
ferer. 

When the question of Eva’s removal was discussed, 
and the difficulty of deciding where she should be 
taken to was mentioned by Mr. Andrews, Mrs. 
Brownlow, after previous consultation with her 
husband, went again to see Mrs. Chamberlain, 
though she had already been at the Grange that 
morning. 

“ I have got something to propose to you,” she 
said, when they were alone.- “ You know how ill 
my Lizzie was before we went up to Windy Gorse, 
and how well the place has suited her, so that we are 
now quite thankful that we made the change.” 

Mrs. Chamberlain straightened herself in her chair 
at-this beginning. It was as if Mrs. Brownlow were 
about to charge her, by implication, with having 
brought this illness upon Eva as a consequence of her 
removal to the Goshen. The idea was all the more 
galling because there was, as Mrs. Chamberlain 
already felt, a real foundation for it; but Mrs. 
Brownlow need not have raked it up, she thought. 

“Well,” Mrs. Brownlow went on, “what I have 
to say is thfs— Windy Gorse is not like your own 
house, of course ; but if you will make use of it until 
you cau find something to suit you better, we shall be 
very glad* Bring Eva to us; we can make her com¬ 
fortable, and will take every care of her. You, of 
• course, would come with her, and Mr. Chamberlain 
Would come in and out as he likes, to see her.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Brownlow!” Mrs. Chamberlain ex¬ 
claimed ; and said no more for the moment. 

“ Do come—do bring her. I am sure it would do 
her good. My husband and I have talked it over; 
and from what I have heard Mr. Andrews say, I am 
convinced it would be just the thing for her; and 
Lizzie would be so glad to wait upon her and amuse 
her.” 

For a moment the thought prevailed with Mrs. 
Chamberlain that nothing could be more promising, 
nothing more likely to be of service to her daughter 
than such a change. But the next her pride rovolted. 
What! Place herself under an obligation to the 
Brownlows! Accept their hospitality!—return as 
suppliants to the house which they had discarded!— 
acknowledge that she had done wrong in leaving it! 
Impossible! If she could have overcome the reluc¬ 
tance she felt thus to humiliate herself, there was 
another even greater objection. How could she 
suffer her daughter Eva to dwell even for a few days 
under the same roof with Michael Brownlow ? Mrs. 
Chamberlain was persuaded that Michael had designs 
upon her daughter/He had looked at her in church; 
he had followed her, as she imagined, from one 
church to another; he had been seen at break of day 
looking up at her window, and had been making 
inquiries about her, as she learnt from the servants, 
on the night of the thunderstorm and flood. Could 
she now take Eva as a guest to his home, and expose 
he^J#%is attentions, or, as she chose to call it, his 
g^ppLtions? No, indeed. She would rather take 


a lodging for her at the Coach and Horses. Sho 
would rather, even, keep her where she was. 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Brownlow,” she said, in a lofty 
manner. “ You mean it kindly, and it is kind; but 
I couldn’t think of it.” 

“Why not?”’ Mrs. Brownlow asked, innocently. 

“ Oh, for many reasons. We should be such a 
trouble to you.” 

“ Trouble ! Don’t think of that. If we could see 
your Eva getting strong and well like our own dear 
Lizzie, it would be such a pleasure to us all; we 
shouldn’t think of trouble.” 

Mrs. Chamberlain was not particularly anxious 
that Eva should be “like our Lizzie.” Lizzie was all 
very well; but there were distinctions, in her opinion. 

“And we have plenty of room; Michael would 
give up his bedroom, and be delighted ; ho would be 
quite pleased to do it.” 

“No doubt! ” Mrs. Chamberlain thought to her¬ 
self. 

“No, Mrs. Brownlow,” she said, aloud—“no, 
thank you. Don’t say any more about it, please. 
We shall do very well. You’ll excuse me, but I am 
very much engaged this morning.” 

Mrs. Brownlow took the hint, and withdrew. 

Mr. Chamberlain, coming to the house by-and-by, 
was informed of the proposal, and the answer which 
had been returned. 

“It was very kind of Mrs. Brownlow,” ho said. 
“I wish we could have acoeptod it. It’s almost a 
pity we could not. It’s quite true that Lizzio Brown¬ 
low has been so much bettor in health since she went 
there; and Eva—poor Eva!—is so ill since she came 
here.” 

“ It does not follow that coming here ha6 had any¬ 
thing to do with it,” said his wife. 

“We must move her away at all events; and 
every day, every hour almost, is of consequence. 
This house is not fit for her now, since the storm, 
whatever it may have been before. And where are 
we to take her to ? That’s the puzzle.” 

“I have been thinking,” said Mrs. Chamberlain, 
“ that sho might go to Thickthorn. There’s nobody 
there except the housekoeper. She would take her 
in if you asked her. You have influence enough for 
that I should hope. Of course, I should go with 
her.” 

“ I don’t know,” said Chamberlain, doubtfully; 
“it would be taking a great liberty. The squire 
would be sure to hear of it.” 

“The squire would not object, I’m certain; the 
squire would wish it. The squire was very polite to 
Eva; he would be very sorry indeed if he knew that 
she was ill. He would do anything he could for her, I 
am sure. The only question is, whether it would be 
quite the thing under the circumstances. But as he 
is not at home, there could be no impropriety, espe¬ 
cially as her mamma would be there with her.” 

Mr. Chamberlain shook himself impatiently. 

“Well, if you think it would be improper,” she 
said, “ on account of Mr. Neville-Thomton Jjeing a 
young man and unmarried, of course Eva must stay 
where she is; and I don’t know what will be the end 
of it then. I am afraid to think.” 

“ I don’t think anything so foolish,” he said; “ it 
would be taking a great liberty for two or three 
people to go and live in another man’s house without 
asking him, and one of them an invalid: that’s my 
view of it.” 

“You did not blind going there yourself;*’ she 
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said; “all the while we were at that wretched place 
in the Pastures you were living at Thickthorn in 
clover. There was no harm in that it seems.” 

“I had my office thore,” he saidj “it was a 
different thing.” 

“I am sure it might be done,” she persisted. “ I 
would undertake, myself, to make it all right with 
the squire. I am sure he would be pleased instead 
of angry; and there really is no other place for Eva 
to go to. If you don’t like to speak to the house¬ 
keeper about it I will.” 

“I wish you had not refused Mrs. Brownlow’s 
offer,” said the steward. But he felt that it would 
have been a hard thing to bring himself to accept 
the hospitality proposed at Windy Gorse. He had 
had enough of Mr. Brownlow’s forgiveness. He (lid 
not want any more “ good for evil.” He was heartily 
sick of that already. After all, why should not 
Thickthorn be utilised? They could occupy the 
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housekeeper’s apartments, and take Sjpilby, ot one of 
their own servants, and keep out of sight. 
he consented that Mrs. Chamberlain should go to 
Thickthorn and talk to the housekeeper about 
and when he heard, on her return, that everything 
was arranged, and that Eva was to be removed the 
very next day, weather permitting, it was a great 
relief to his mind; and he confessed that Mrs. Cham* 
berlain’s idea was a good one, and that she had 
managed well. 

Alas! for the vanity of human plans and wishes. 
The very next morning, while preparations were 
being actively made at Thickthorn for the reception 
of Mrs. Chamberlain and her daughter, and at the 
Grange for their removal, a letter arrived by post 
from Squire Neville-Thornton, stating that he had 
just returned from the Continent, and after a short 
stay in London intended coming down to Thick¬ 
thorn. 


ANTS. 


“a little people,” but “exceeding wise.” 


BY TIIE REV. W. FARRKN WHITE, M. A , VICAR OF STONEIIOUSE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

VI. 


TIIE LITTLE PEOPLE AT TIIEIll TOILET. 

T nE little people are most cleanly in their habits. 

They not only are indefatigable in their efforts 
to free the younger moinbors of their community 
from all impurities, but are most careful as to their 
own personal toilet, and may be frequently observed 
cleaning themselves most assiduously with leg, tongue, 
and mandible. The workers of the M. unifasciata 
I have had a good opportunity of watching. I have 
seen them leaning on one side while resting on two 
legs and rubbing the other four together, and again 
passing the right fore-leg ovor the left antenna 
after drawing it through its mouth, like a cat in tho 
act of cleaning itself with its paw. These quaint 
little beings I have often seen amusing themselves 
by sitting upright, their* two hind-legs resting 
on the ground, and their abdomen between them 
and at right-angles with the erect thorax and 
head, thoir fore-leg in tho air, and their antenmo 
waving to and fro. Another I have seen standing 
on the tip of the abdomen, being supported by the 
toe-claws of the hind legs. 


THEIR FUNERAL RITES. 

They are very particular also about their houses, 
and keep their many apartments, halls, and cor¬ 
ridors neat and tidy. When any of their com¬ 
panions die they immediately remove the dead 
bodies with their mandibles and carry them into the 
open air. How they dispose of them I will proceed 
presently to tell you. Gould mentions that as soon 
as a member of the fraternity dies, “it is carried out 
of the settlement and thrown upon the ground 
without ceremony or rites of a funeral,” but he adds, 
“ Pliny informs us that the ants of his country are 
wont to bury their dead, which is a curiosity not 
imitated by ours in England.” The observant 
Homan naturalist, who lived in the first century and 
completed his great Work oh Natural History the 
y«e* before h^jperish^ ih the eru|fion of Vesuvius 
whfcfc defittoy^H^ was not 


far wrong, as may be fairly judged from what I am 
able to narrate about the marvellous habits of the 
closely allied species, F\ Jlava and F. umbrata , and I 
will be the more explicit since they have not, as far 
as I can learn, been before noticed by any other 
observer. Before, however, I give the result of my 
own observation I will mention an astonishing account 
of the intelligence of an Australian ant, without 
which our chronicle of the funeral rites of the little 
people would not be complete. 

In the Proceedings of the Linnean Society for 1861 
is a communication from a Mrs. Hutton, of Sydney (I 
quote now from a manuscript of the late Mr. F. Smith, 
which he most generously placed at my disposal), in 
which are details of a most remarkable character 
attributed to an ant, there called the Soldier Ant. The 
communication is in substance as follows. 

“ One day a Jittlo boy of mine, about four years 
old, being tired of play, threw himself down on a 
grassy mound to rost. Shortly after I was startled by a 
sudden scream. My instant thought was that some 
serpent had stung him. I flew in horror to the child, 
but was at once reassured on seeing him covered with 
Soldier Ants, on whose nest he had laid himself down. 
Numbers of the ants were still clinging to him with 
their fofeeps, and continued to sting the boy. My maid 
at once assisted me in killing them. At length, about 
twenty were thrown dead on the ground. We then 
carried the boy indoors. In about half-an-hour after¬ 
wards I returned to the same spot, when I saw a 
large number of ants surrounding the dead ones. “ I 
determined to watch their proceedings closely. I 
followed four or five that started off from the rest 
towards a hillock a short distance off, in which was 
an ants’ nest. This they entered, and in about five „ 
minutes they reappeared, followed by othersr All 
fell into rank, walking regularly and slowly two by 
two, until they arrived at the spot where lay thedead 
bodies of the Soldier Ants, In a few minutes twoof 
the ants advanced and took up. the dead bodyiifcg^ 
of their comrades ; then tw<rothers, and so 
all were ready to inarch. First walked two afflr j 






bfcatfng a body, then two without a burden; then two 
e&ers with another dead ant, and so on, until the 
line was extended to about forty pairs, and the pro- 
cession now moved slowly onwards, followed by an ir¬ 
regular body of about 200 ants. Occasionally the two 
laaen ants stopped, and laying down the dead ant, it 
was taken ut> by the two walking unburdened behind 
them, and thus, by occasionally relieving each other, 
they arrived at a sandy spot near the sea. The body of 
ants now commenced digging with their jaws a number 
of holes in tiie ground, into each of which a dead ant 
was laid, where they now laboured on until they had 
filled up the ants’ graves. This did not quite finish 
the remarkable circumstances attending mis funeral 
of the ants. Some six or seven of the ants had 
attempted to run off without performing their share 
of the task of digging; these were caught and brought 
back, when they were at once attacked by the body 
of ants and killed upon the spot. A single grave 
was quickly dug, and they were all dropped into it.” 
Now, says Mr. Smith, allowing something for the 
lady’s imagination, there can bo no doubt of the 
fact of ants having buried ants. The lady is well 
known to connections of the members of the Linnean 
Society, and we may feel assured that unless perfect 
confidence was felt in the party communicating this 
wonderful account, the paper would not have been 
read before the Linnean Society. I do not find it 
difficult to credit this extraordinary narrative after 
what I myself have witnessed. 


a* well as the bodies of their living ehaiges,tbe 
masonry now reaching from the tun to thegia^ 
from one inch to two and a half inches ha breadth, 
and against the glass from one and a half to two ana 
a half inohes in height. 



ANTS’ CEMETERIES. 


STARTLING PHENOMENA IN FORMIOARIUM OF F. FLAVA. 

v On the 1st of March, 1866,1 established a formi- 
cftrium by transferring a portion of a nest of F. flava 
to a glass receptacle. On the 2nd the little people 
had thrown up masonry work and constructed cham¬ 
bers and passages, varying from ono inch to two 
inches between the turf and the glass. Several dead 
ants, I notioed, had been brought up from the 
interior of the nest and placed on the surface. One 
ant I ^observed walking with only half its body. 
What an instance have we here of the continuance 
of vitality after serious mutilation! On March 3rd 
two ants were moving without their abdomen, one 
bearing a larva in its mandibles. What an evidence 
of the power as well as the vitality, the strong affec¬ 
tion for their infant charge, and also the immunity 
from acute sensations enjoyed by these little creatures. 
I should mention, however, that the possibility of the 
phenomenon arises from the arrangement of the 
nervous system, which, instead of being concentrated, 
&$'in the higher order of animals, in the brain and 
spinal feord, is distributed with ants and other 
insects in the form of ganglia, or nervous knots, with 
connecting nervous filaments. Each ganglion forms 
a centre of life and motion, so that if the body of an 
insect is severed between the ganglia the separate 
portions have for a season power to move and act as 
if possessed of independent life. I have watched for 
many hours a fly without a head cleaning its wings 
as if perfectly unconcerned at its abnormal condition. 

FORMIC CEMETERIES. 

To return. I noticed that the number of the dead 
upon the surface of the nest on March 3rd had 
increased. On March 4th I fpufid mere than 200 dead 
b9f|es dying against the >nd &nts here and 
were carrying the corpses bl th% companions 
it, 


On March 6th the number of dead further increased, 
and the ants were more active in carrying them. I 
now placed three card-trays with honey for food. 
Instead of using thorn as hospitable and festive 
boards from whence they might satisfy their hunger, 
they converted them into cemeteries. About a quarter 
of an hour afterwards in each of two of the trays 
there was one dead ant. About one hour after tills 
in one tray there was one dead; in the second, three 
dead ; and in the third six. While I was watching, 
an ant brought a corpse and placed it tenderly in the 
third tray, and so increased the number there to 
seven . It was 2 p.m. when I first placed the trays, 
and at 

4 p.m. in i. there wore 2 dead. 

>i n n* ii i> 4 ,, 


At 10.30 in 


in. 

I. 

ii. 

hi. 


between 40 and 50. 
,, 50 ,, 60. 

60 „ 70. 


Several of the little sextons I observed with dead in 
their mandibles, and one in the act of burying a 
corpse. 

March 7.—In each tray I noticed between seventy 
and eighty. 

March 8.—At 1.45 in i. there were about 140. 

>> tt ii. ,, ,, 180. 

ii ii Hi. ii „ 180. 

At 2.30 I placed two more trays on the surface of 
the nest, ana without honey, on opposite sides of the 
formicarium. 

At 8.15 in one of these previously empty trays I 
found nine dead bodies. Two were deposited wnjle 
I was watching, and so the number was increased Jto 
eleven. In the pther tray there were ten, bping 
d^^tod^while I was obs^rvin|^jwia this 
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fconsiderable difficulty, in oonsequence o t the sides of 
ike trey* befog almost pwpenmoulto 1 . The work of 
tile sextons continued until no dead bodies remained 
upon the surface of the nest, but all were interred in 
the extramural cemeteries. Afterwards I removed 
the trays, and turned the contents of the formicarium 
upside down, and then I placed six trays on the 
surface of the earth, two of which I filled with sugar 
for food. All six were used freely as cemeteries, 
being crowded with the corpses of the little people 
and their youngs the larvee which had perished in the 
disruption of their home. 

I have noticed in one of my formicaria a subter¬ 
ranean cemetery, where I have seen some ants 
burying their dead by placing earth above them. 
One ant was evidently much affected, and tried to 
exhume the bodies, but the united exertions of the 
yellow sextons were more than sufficient to neutra¬ 
lise the effort of the disconsolate mourner. The 
Cemetery was now converted into a largo vault, the 
chamber where the dead were placed, together with 
the passage which led to it, being completely covered 
in. 


INTERESTING INCIDENTS IN FORMICARIUM OF 
F. UMBRATA. 


The allied species, F. umbrata , does not, as a rule, 
use the trays as cemeteries; only one or two doad, 
and the wings of the males in the swarming season, 
every now and then I found therein; but the workers 
utilised them to stow away their waste building 
material, and I have seen them completely filled with 
earth. A partial exception I have noticed to this 
rule. On August 30th of last year I established a 
formicarium by filling a glass vessel more than half 
full of a portion of the marvellous nost of the um¬ 
brata I discovered in the centre of the old willow- 
tree in the Vicarage paddock, instead of earth, the 
ant had used comminuted wood like sawdust, of a rich 
brown colour, to fashion its innumerable apartments 
and their intricate communications. I soon observed 
the desolated and disarranged portion of the nest re¬ 
constructed through the crystal wall of their now 
domicile, the brown dust being before long con¬ 
solidated and modelled into well-formed nurseries 
and withdrawing-rooms. The nurseries were at the 
bottom of the nest, which, by September 5tli, could 
be seen, by raising aloft the glass vessel, to be about 
twelve in number, and occupying about one-sixth of 
the entire ground-floor, and crowded with thousands 
of larvee. Masonry work was being rapidly raised on 
the surface more than an inch in height, which, on 
September 6th, touched the muslin with which the 
glass was covered: but the little builders, nothing 
daunted, out the threads of the muslin with their 
mandibles, and made holes in several places, which 
gave them power of egress and ingress, of which 
they availed themselves, using the string which 
bound the muslin as a ladder, and reaching thus the 
stand which formed the base of their palace. At 8.50 
there were as many as 200 or more on the stand, 
about 20 on the muslin, through a hole in which one 
Went in and another came out. At 11.30 p.m. there 
nearly 100 on the muslin, Several hundred on 
stand, frfid the Strings Were covered with them. 
I lifted up ok Sforceolber 7th, I 

the 


THE VARIED CHARACTER OX THEIR BURIAL OUsToH®* 

The augar placed on surface for the sustenance of 
the little people was hidden from view. Numbejpeof 
ants were in the encircling trench, which I had 
arranged to keep the little people from roaming, 
evidently cast there by active members of the com¬ 
munity, for they were all dead; and several parts of 
ants and two larvee I noticed also in the water. One 
ant I watched on the stand with a corpse in its man¬ 
dibles go to the edge of the trench and return with¬ 
out its burden. I placed sugar on the surface near, 
glass at 10.45 ; cleared the trench of floating ants, of 
which there were immense numbers, at 12.15. There 
were about thirty dead bodies on the sugar, and 
other dead were sparsely scattered over the surface. 

In one spot there wero about sixty or more deposited 
by the unwearied sextons, one of whom I noticed 
with a corpse in its mandibles. At 1.35 I observed 
two ants with doad, and I now placed a paper tray 
botween two turrets, nearly in the centro of the sur¬ 
face. At 2.25 there were three dead in the tray, and 
one or two grains of comminuted wood. At 4.10 
there were four dead in the tray, and several grains 
of wood and one larva. At 10.45 p.m. there was one 
moving mass of ants upon the surface, about half of 
the bottom of tho tray was covered with pieces of 
wood, and in the tray only ono or two were dead. I 
noticed a sexton take a dead ant out of the tray, and 
place it in a cavity by tho tray, and disappear under 
the tray. Then came a socond sexton with a dead 
body in its mandibles, and moved into the tray and 
then out of the tray with its burden, which it also 
carried into the cavity. A third I noticed remove a 
dead body out of the tray, and a fourth carried a 
corpse down the cavity. A few dead were lying on 
the surface of the nest where numbers were seen . 
earlier in tho day. Over the sugar by the glass there 
were numbers of dead. This seemed to be now 
recognised as the cemetery. Very littlo sugar was 
seen, comminuted wood and dead covered it. No 
dead were now scattered over the surface; several ants 
were seen carrying dead. There were very few 
floating in the trench. There was a difficulty now 
in reaching it, since the muslin with its strings, and 
the scaling-ladders of the little people, had been 
removed. 

September 8.—2.53. I noticed between forty and 
fifty dead in the middle of the tray, a thin layer of 
wood covering the tray. In the cemetery near glass 
about same number of dead. One ant placed a dead 
body within its precinct. 

September 10.—10.15. The tray was nearly 
covered with wood. Sovonty or eighty dead were in 
the tray on wood. In the tray, about as many on the 
shady slope pf neighbouring hillock, and about a 
dozen in depression near glass. 

I should mention that I kept another formicarium 
of %mbrata ) having taken a portion of the nest in 
my front border. When the males were in strqhg 
force I placed them in a confectioner’s glass Vase, 
with a screen of brown paper, to shade them from 
the light and induce them to work against the glass. 

A card tray they soon filled with earth; and as the 
males died they were buried fo depressions in the 
soil, in the upper chambers against the glass; on. fp' 
shady side of the formicarium. 

A most interesting incident I slfould rep^ril^^^ 6 
little Sextons utilised the e^h-U4en 
the burial of sofoe of foeir dead 
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corpses into the cavity formed beneath the tray, the 
tray forming the slabof, to them; an extensive vault. 

From all that I have witnessed and now narrated, 
surely we may safely affirm that, in their due regard 
for health and cleanliness, and especially in the dis¬ 
posal of their dead, and in their varied funeral rites, 
the little people show their wisdom. However, their 
affection for the living is greater than their respect 
for the dead. One mourner I observed some time 


back in another formicariurn bearing off a corpse to 
burial; it let down its burden that it might reft 
awhile, when, looking round, it espied a larva lying 
helplessly upon the ground. It immediately forsook 
the dead body of its comrade, to be interred later by 
itself or another worker, and clasped fondly the 
tender youngster in its mandibles, and earned it 
doubtless to the nursery; but I had not time to note 
the track the foster-mother took. 


BEEHIVE HOUSES. 



FIDKHDII TOCIIDRACII. 
Ui<j, Lewis, inhabited 18f>9. 


' PHOSE of our readers who are learned in tho 
A subject of Irish antiquities are aware that under 
the names of beehive houses, cloghanns, and 
oratories, the ancient habitations of the Irish people 
exist in considerable numbers and in tolerable pre¬ 
servation. These curious structures are not supposed 
to be now used for dwelling purposes in any part of 
the sister island; but in the parish of Uig, in the 
island of Lewis, they are still inhabited during the 
summer months, “so that one may witness,” says a 
recent visitor to these distant shores, “the expiring 
modes and habits of the Celtic race, as they have 
been practised for two thousand years.” 

According to Commander Thomas, who visited 
these rude remains in 1860 . “In summer these people, 
generally women, leave their permanent cottages by 
the shore and come with the cattle to grassy spots, 
called in Gaelic ‘ gearraidhean 9 (pronounced 
* garry *), in Norse * Belters.* These are usually 
beside a burn at the bottom of some glen or valley, 
and here they remain making butter and cheese from 
July to August, during which time they dwell in the 
circular stone-roofed houses called boths, bothans 


(expressed in English by the word bothy— i.e. t tem¬ 
porary dwelling), or in timber-roofed ones called 
‘airidh,’ 1 aridhean.’ 

“ The boths are considered so much superior to the 
airidhs that to this day the tenants (in Bernara) cast 
lots for them. The boths are seldom larger than ten 
feet in diameter, and are covered entirely on the 
outside with green turf, except at the top, where a stone 
is placed ana removed at pleasure. A row of stones 
covered with turf is placed across the middleof the both 
for a bench or seat, and on one side is the fire, on the 
other the sleeping-place. There are commonly two 
doors at opposite sides, by which a better draught is 
caused for the smoke, for when the door on the 
windward side is closed, the draught enters from tho 
leeward one, and passes up through the hole in the 
roof. 

“ Two women usually occupy one of these boths, 
and their time is employed in looking after the cattle 
and in making butter and cheese, for which purpose, 
besides the hut that serves for a dwelling, there is 
most generally another, in which the milk utensil% 
milk, butter, etc., are kepi there, is iiso; somesJpaJl 
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place lor sheltering the eatres end lambs. By re- ) 
moving the cattle to the hilts in summer, the grass ! 
around the farm is saved for winter use/ 7 
Of these bothan deemed suitable for habitations, 
probably not more than twenty remain; the ruins, 
however, exist in great numbers, and are generally 
romantically situated, commonly by the side of some 
stream where there is good pasture—often at the 
foot of a land cliff where the huge fallen boulders 
have been adopted to form one side of the house, and 
not unfrequently at the entrance of a glen near to the i 


No. 2 is about four yards from No. 1, and the ropf 
has fallen in, but the walls are still 5ft. in height. It 
differs from No. 1, first iu that the walls of tibia cham¬ 
ber begin to close in from the baseline; and, secondly* 
in having a prolongation, probably a sleeping-place, 
on one side. The chamber of No. 2 is circular in 
plan and 6ft. in diameter. On the west side is a cell 
4£ft. long, from l£ft. to 2ft. broad, and 2ft. 4iu. in 
height. The sides of the cell are formed by placed 
stones, and the roof by single stones laid across. The 
end or head of the cell is the rough face of a large 
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seashore. But wherever placed, the natives agree 
in saying that no one knows who built them, and 
that they were not made by the fathers nor grand¬ 
fathers of any person now living. 

In some instances they are so small as hardly to 
be distinguished from the granite blocks in their 
vicinity, and are not unfrequently overlooked on a 
first visit by the curious antiquary. 

The following is a description of two ruinousbothnn 
situated on a moor about half a milo from the head 
of Loch Mealhag in Harris :— 

No. 1 is entire. It is 8ft. in diameter on the out¬ 
side, and 9ft. in height. The ground-plan is an 
irregular circle ; the walls of the base are 5ft. or 6ft. 
thick, the thickness being filled in with a mixture of 
stones and turf. Above the height of 3ft. the stones 
are in a single course, and approximate in a conical, 
or beehive, form to the apex, where the top is formed 
by a single stone. The doorway is rudely square, 
3it. high and 2ft. broad. An amorphous block of 

f neiss, such as a man could easily lift, served for a 
oor. The interior chamber is sub-circular in plan, 
8ft. in the longest, ancl 7ft. in the shortest diameters. 
In section the chamber is sub-conical, rising almost 
perpendicularly for 3ffc., then quickly closing into the 
centre, where it is 6ft. in height. The whole is built 
of &ugh, 5 untrimmed Blocks of gneiss, th & dibrii of 
tlwj glacial ppripcL, A very little active the door are 
0iem&, or rude nupboaidh; ft&u afoci to a 
font and a ha|f square* " 


(naturally placed) transported block of gneiss. It 
might be doubted whether anything so rude could be 
a bod-place, but not many years ago a man was alive 
who first saw the light in one or other of these 
bothan. 

In the district of Barvas, in Lewis, which is consi¬ 
dered by the Lewis people themselves to be inhabited 
by a race distinct from those in the rest of the island, 
there remains the custom of leaving a hole in the 
thickness of the wall for a dormitory. It is flagged, 
about 3ft. broad, and l£ffc. high, and long and deep 
enough for a man to lie in. Into this strange hole the 
porson who would sleep gets in feet foremost, some¬ 
times by the Help of a rope from above, his head lying 
at the mouth of the hole; the hole, or dormitory, may 
be 4ft. or 5ft. from the floor. This custom is supposed 
to have a very remote origin, and enables us to form an 
idea of one of the domestic arrangements comtaphln 
the most ancient stone buildings in our island. 

Numerous inquiries go to prove that these Bothan 
only now exist in St. Kilda, Barrera, the Flaaneh 
Isles, the parish of Uig in Lewis, and ft few in 
Harris. It is believed that some perfect specimens 
existed in Skye a century and a half ago, but they 
had already become archaic, and a love pf the mar¬ 
vellous had converted them into the abodes of Druid*. * 
They also existed in South TJist. /■> 

Martin, in his ** Western; Islands, 77 thus wilpej&f. 
these singular buildings: u There are aeve^M^N 
stone houses built above groh^d^ capable <,f BotdWf 
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only one person, and round t* form. They are called 
, Druids’ houses; Aruinieh signi- 
$pkq a retired person much devoted to contempla- 

The modem form of a beehive house is an irregular 
oircle, 6ft. or 7ft. in diameter, the walls rising 
perpendicularly for 3ft.; each successive course 
of Stone then overlaps or projects beyond the one 
below it, and thus the roof gradually closes in and 
takes a beehive form. A hole, called the farlos (a 
man standing upright can often put his head out 
of this hole and look around), is left in the apex 
of the roof for the escape of the smoke, and is 
closed with a turf, or flat stone, as requisite. 
There are two doors 2£ft. high, and 2ft. 
broad, and they are placed so that a line joining 
them cuts off on one side about two-thirds of the 
enclosed area. The two doors are a decided improve¬ 
ment, for that one upon the side on which the wind 
blows*—that is, the weather door—is closed with a 
stone or turf, while the lee one is left open, and a 

g entle draught carries the smoke serenely above the 
ead of the inhabitant and through the farlos. 
From door to door a row of flat stones, a few inches 
in height, forms the “ being’’-bench, or seat, and 
behind this the area is filled up with hay or rushes, 
for a bed. In front of the bench, and midway 
between the two doors, is the fire—of peat, of course, 
and not much needed except for cookery. Above 
the fire a longish stone draws in and out of the wall, 
for the purpose of hanging a pot on, and in nearly 
every ruin was this primitive instrument found in its 
place shoved back into the wall. There are usually 
two or four square holes in the wall, to serve for 
cupboards or presses. 

The furniture varies with the wealth of the occu¬ 
pant—a blanket, an iron pot, a basin, a spoon, and a 
bag of meal would imply a well-to-do establishment, 
with one or two jars, tins, or kegs to hold milk and 
carry it to the farm. In former times no other arti¬ 
cles of furniture or domestic economy have been 
found than some pans and jars made from the native 
clay. 

On the outside of these houses, the chinks of the 
stones are stuffed with grass and moss, and over all 


is a thick layer of turf, which grows into one mass, 
and, besides being perfectly wind and water tight, 
gives great stability to the roof. 

The most singular of these structures is at Gear* 
ratdh-nah-Airde Moire, on the shore of Loch Mesart. 
It consists of twelve individual beehive huts, all built 
touching each other, with doors and passages from 
one to the other. The diameter of this gigantic both 
is 46ft., and is nearly circular in plan. The height 
of the doors and passages is about 2&ft., and under 
the smokehole in two of the chambers the height 



four families. 

In 1855 an interesting discovery of a beehive 
house was made bv the late Mr 0. Gordon, son of 
Colonel Gordon of Gluny, in the island of South Uist. 
“Near the west shore, and nearly level with the 
sea, was a mound of sand. Mr. Gordon opened it, 
and found the remains of a circular building, about 
12ft. in diameter in the interior, composed of rough 
walls about 5ft. thick. There were two entrances, 
one about 4ft square, and the other about 2ft. Cin. 
square, to one of which was a paved path. In 
the thickness of the walls were recesses, each 
about 4ft. square, all covered in with roofs formed 
of stones laid horizontally. On the floor of the 
main chamber was found a copper needle (formed 
of wire with an oyo or opening through it near one 
extremity ); a quantity of deer’s horns; a human thigh¬ 
bone ; thirty or forty vertebrae of whales flattened and 
marked with cuts; a bone article, flat at each end 
and round in the middle; a sort of knife or lancet 
made of thm bone; a comb; six black stone dishes, 
all about 2£m. thick, and varying from 1ft. 8in. to 
10m. long.” 

Martin, writing of similar erections, styles them 
“ earth houses, which were built to hide people and 
their goods in time of war.” 

These beehive houses are believed to be the Scottish 
or Irish type of the earliest domestic artificial dwell¬ 
ing, and to have been introduced into the Outer 
Hebrides after the conquest of these islands by the 
Northmen at the end of the eighth century. 


THE TROUBLES OF A CHINAMAN. 


BY JULES VERNE. 


CIlAFTEIl XVIIX,—THE CAROO 


#|1 \X7HERE are we, Captain Yin?” Kin-Fo asked, 
VV after the danger was all over. 

“I hardly know,” replied the captain, who had 
quite recovered his jovial looks. 

“ Are we in the Gulf of Pe-Chi-Li ? ” 

“Not unlikely.” 

“ Or do you think we have been driven into the 
Gh4f of Leao-Tong ? ” 

*‘Yety probably.” 

H Where, then, are we going to land ? ” 
“Whent ^ 6 ** wiod UjEk ” i 


I “That’s more than I can tell you.” 

I Kin-Fo was beginning to lose his temper, 
i “A true Chinaman always knows his whereabouts,” 
j he said, quoting a Chinese proverb. 

• “ Ah! that means on land, not at sea t ” answered 

l the captain, grinning from ear to ear. 
f “I don’t see anything to laugh at/’ said Kin-Fo, 


Nor do I see anything ip cry at,” retorted Yin* 

% It might be true that thfere was nothing really 
afarmtag in the situation, httt » van quite obfiefe 
t that the captain did Yhere fie j 
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a compass hehad nomeans of judging in what 
*dh$etioli nis ship had been drivenby the tempest, 
during which the wind had been blowing from such 
different quarters, and while, with her sails furled 
and her helm useless, she had been the mere play¬ 
thing of the hurricane. 

But whether the junk had been carried into one 
gulf or the other, there could be no hesitation now 
about the necessity of putting her hoad to tho west; 
ultimately, land must be sightod in that direction. 
Had it been in his power, the captain would forth¬ 
with have hoisted sail and followed tho sun, which 
was once more shining, though only faintly; but 
there was not a breath of wind; the typhoon had 
been succeeded by a dead calm; not a ripple played 
upon the smooth undulations that just lifted up the 
vessel and allowed her to sink again without moving 
her a foot forward. A heavy vapour hung over the 
Bea, and the general aspect wat in striking contrast 
to the commotion of the previous night. It was one 
of those calms locally known as “ white calms.” 

“And how long is this going to last?” said Kin- 
Fo. 

“No tolling,” roplied tho captain, with perfect 
composure; “ at this season of the year calms some¬ 
times continue for weeks.’* 

“ Weeks! ” repeated Kin-Fo ; “ do you suppose I 
am to stay here for weeks ? ” 

“ No help for it, my dear sir, unless by good luck 
we can manage to get taken in tow.” 

“Confound the junk! what a fool I was to be 
caught coming on board! ” 

“ Will you allow me to offer you two little bits of 
advice ? Be like other folks, and don’t grumble at 
the weather which you can’t alter; and, secondly, do 
as I am going to do—go to bed and get some 
comfortable sloop.” 

And with a philosophy that was worthy of Wang 
himself, the captain rotired to his cabin, leaving only 
a few men on deck. 

For the next quarter of an hour Kin-Fo paced 
backwards and forwards, drumming his fingbrs upc^p 
his folded arms; then, casting a glance at the etiolate 
scene around, he made up his mind to go to his cabin, 
and left the deck without saying a word to Craig and 
Fry, who had been lounging meanwhile against the 
tafrrail, not spoaking a word to each other, but no 
doubt holding mutual intercourse by silent sympathy. 
They had heard all that passed between Kin-Fo and 
the captain, but, to say the truth, they really wore 
not concerned at the delay which was giving so much 
annoyance to the young man; if they wore losing 
anything in timo, thoy were gaining in security, for 
as long as Kin-Fo was on board the Sam-Yep, was 
he not free from any chance of being attackod by 
Lao-Shen ? ruoroover, the peidod of thoir engage¬ 
ment, and consequently of their responsibility, was 
close at hand; two days more and a whole band of 
Tai*pings might assail him, and it would not be their 
duty to risk a hair of their heads to protect him. 
Practical Yankees as they were, they were devoted 
to the client of the Centenarian so long as he repre¬ 
sented the sum of 200,000 dollars; they would be 
utterly indifferent when that interest lapsed. 

Under these circumstances there was nothing to 
prevent them from sitting down to their luncheon 
a,capital. Thewas excellent; 

fltey sarie disftte, the same 

rf brecp afcd the of shoes of 

"thoy; drsat BiddnljVi in the same 


number <3 glasses of wine, and aftorw^ds <ttaokod 
recisely the same number of cigarettes. If noi hy 
irth, they were Siamese twins in taste and habit. 
The day passed on without incident or aocide&&> 
there was still the “ woolly ” sky; still the smooth 
sea; and nothing to disturb the general monotony. 1 
Towards four o’clock in the afternoon, poor Boon 
made his appearance on deck. He reeled, he stag* 
gored as if he were drunk, though probably he*, had 
never iu all his life been so abstemious before, i 
His complexion was blue and green, verging to 
yellow; probably when he got on shore again it 
would be as usual, orange; when he was angry he 
would flush into crimson, and thus in a very abort 
period his countenance would have exhibited all the 
colours of the rainbow. 

Keeping his eyes half-closed, and not daring to 
look beyond the bulwarks, he stumbled up to Qraig 
and Fry, and said, 

“ Are we nearly there ? ” 

“ No,” they answered. 

“Not nearly?” 

“No.” 

“ Ai ai ya! ” he moaned, and flung himself down 
at the foot of the mast, wriggling as if in convulsions, 
which made his miserable little queue shake like a 
puppy’s tail. 

Earlier in the day Captain Yin had given orders, 
very prudently, for the hatchways to be opened that 
the sun might dry up the water that during the 
typhoon had been shipped into the hold. Craig and 
Fry had been promenading the deck, repeatedly 
pausing and looking down through the middle hatch¬ 
way, until at last, prompted by curiosity, they agreed 
to go below. 

Except just where tho light was admitted from 
above, the hold was very dark; but after a short 
time the eye grew accustomed to the obscurity, and 
it was quite possible to distinguish the way in which 
the singular cargo had been stowed. 

The hold was not divided, as in most Junks,Jnto 
partitions, but wa^ open from Op^^Vyipd, and the 
whole of it .appropriated to this c^qjMgflwent, 

the crew having tofind their j tjertns/mrw^rdi jailed 
up one upon another, and arrayed on both rides, were 
the seventy-five coffins bound for Foo-Ning^ all 
fastened quite securely so as to prevent any oscilla¬ 
tion that might imperil the ship, a passage beingleft 
along the middle, the end of which, remote from tho 
hatchway, was sunk in gloom. 

Craig and Fry walked silently and softly, as though 
they were treading the floor of a mausoleum. There 
was something of awe mingling with their curiosity. 
The coffins were of all sizes, a small proportion of 
them being costly and elaborate, the generality 
perfectly plain. Of the emigrants whom necessity 
drives across the Pacific, it is very few that mqke a 
fortune or realise a competency in the diggings of 
California, or in the mines of Nevada and Colorado 
nearly all die as impoverished as they went OUt f pttt 
all, whatever their wealth or poverty, are wifhohf 
exception and with equal care brought back totheir 
native land. . v ^ 

About ten of the coffins were made of valuable 
wood adorned with all the richness that Ohinefe fopey 
could devise; but the rest were, merely foi# planks, 
with ends, put toge&ek 

painted yellow'; everjjr’one* ’of w^Jbcjr# wk pome 
and address of its tenant,. and . As jfiaS fey 
pleased along theykeptdn ieeadihg stu^ 
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|d*n*Foo of Yun-Piog-Fu, Nan-Loon of Foo-Ning, 
Sben*Kin of Kia-Itia, Loo-aag of Ku-Li-Koa, and, 
remarked that there seemed no confusion; every 
corpse could be conveyed to its destination to await, 
in field, in orchard* or in plain, its ultimate interment 
in Chinese soil. 

“ Well packed,” whispered Craig. 
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“ Well packed,” whispered Fry. 

# They spoke calmly as they would about a con¬ 
signment of ordinary goods from San Francisco or 
New York. 

Having proceeded to the farther end of the passage 
where it was most gloomy, they turned and looked 
along the avenue of that temporary cemetery 
towards the light; they were on the point of 
returning, when a slight sound attracted their 
attention. 

“A rat!” they said. 

# 44 1 should think a rat would prefer a cargo of 
nee,” said Craig. 

” Or of maize,” added ifry. 

The noise continued. „ It was like a scratching with 
nails Or claws. It was on the starboard side, and ' 
came from about the level of their heads; consequently 
from the upper tier of coffins* 

The men hissed as they would to scare away a rat. 


■*.» Still the scratching went on. 

They listened with bated breath. 

Evidently the sound came from inside one of th6 
coffins* 

“ Some Chinaman buried before he was dead.” said 
Craig. 

“ And just come to life again,” continued Fry. 

They went close up to the coffin, 
and laid their hands upon it; it did 
not admit of doubt that there was 
movement within. 

“ This means mischief! ” they mut* 
tered. 

The same idea had simultaneously 
occurred to them both, that a new 
danger was threatening the client in 
their charge. 

Raising their hands, they could feel 
that the lid of the coffin was being 
gently lifted up. With the most perfect 
composure they waited to see what 
would follow next. They did not 
make a movement. It was too dark 
for them to distinguish anything 
plainly, but they were not mistaken 
in thinking they saw a coffin lid very 
slowly opening on the larboard 
side. 

A whisper was next heard. 

“ Is that you, Cono ? ” 

A whisper followed in reply. 

“ Is that you, Fa-Kien ? ” 

11 Is it to be to-night ? ” 

“ Yes, to-night.” 

“ Before the moon rises ? ” 

“ Yes, in the second watch.” 
u Do the others know ? ” 

“ They have all been told.” 

“ I shall be glad to get out of this.” 
“Ay, so shall we all.” 

“Thirty-six hours in a coffin is no 
joke! ” 

“ You are right.” 

“ But Lao-Shen ordered it.” 

“ Hush, hush ! what’s that ? ” 

The last exclamation was caused by 
Craig and Fry making an involuntary 
movement at the mention of Lao- 
Shen’s name; but they did not speak 
or move again. 

There was a slight pause, after 
| which the coffin-lids gently closed themselves again, 
and there wnR complete silence. 

Stealthily, on hands and knees, Craig and Fry made 
their way back through the hatchway on to the deck, 
and in a moment were locked in their own cabin, 
where they could converse without risk of being 
overheard. 

“ Dead men who talk— ” began Craigs 
“ Are not dead yet,” concluded Fry. 

The mere mentioning of Lao-Shen’s name undex 
these somewhat ghastly circumstances had been 
enough to reveal the whole truth. It was evident 
that the Tai-ping had employed some agents who 
had found their way on board, and it did not admit 
of much doubt that they had only succeeded by the 
<$hnivance of the captain. The coffins had been: 
disembarked from the American ships, and had had 
to remain for a day or two to await the arrival, of 
the Sam-Yep, and during that timf a number of 
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them had been broken open, the corpses removed, and 
their places supplied f>y the confederates of Lao- 
Shen* How it had transpired that Kin-Fo was 
among the passengers of the Sam*Yep was a mystery 
they could not explain ; but they recollected that 
they had noticed no suspicious characters on board 
from the time of embarkation, and acknowledged 
that it would be a thing discreditable to themselves 
if, after all, the office they represented should lose 
the 200,000 dollars at stake. 

They were not the men to lose their presence of 
mind; they were facing a grave and unexpected 
emergency; there was not much time in which to 
form their plans; the deed was to be done before 
the second watch; there was not much scope for deli¬ 
beration ; there was only one conclusion to be arrived 

at_before the second watch Kin-Fo must be away 

from the junk. 

How the escape was to be made was a question 
more easy to ask than to answer. The only boat 
belonging to the ship was a cumbrous craft that it 
would take the whole crew to lower to the water, and 
if the captain were an accomplice in the plot, the crew 
could not be enlisted to lend a helping hand. The 
project of using the boat had to be 
abandoned. 

Seven o’clock, and the captain was 
still in his cabin. Was it not likely 
he was only waiting in solitude until 
the appointed time had passed, and 
the deed was done? The junk was 
floating adrift; there was no watch, 
why should there be ? A sailor, all 
alone, was slumbering in the bows. 

If only the appliances were at hand, 
the opportunity for escape was com¬ 
plete. Had they been anxious to get 
away from a fire-ship, they scarcely 
could have been more excited. A 
thought struck them; there was 
not a moment to spare to discuss it; 
it must be put into execution now, at 
once. 

Opening the door of Kin-Fo’a 
cabin, they touched him gently; he 
was fast asleep; they touched him 
again. 

44 What do you want with me?” he 
said. 

They told him as concisely as they 
could all the facts; he did not seem 
at all alarmed; he pondered a moment, 
and asked, 

44 Why not throw the rascals over¬ 
board?” 

44 That is quite out of the question,” 
they replied. 

44 Then are we to do nothing ? ” said 
Kin-Fo. 

44 Do as we tell you,” answered 
Craig; 44 we have made our plans.” 

44 Let me hear,” said Kin-Fo, in 
some surprise. 

4 4 Take this dress; ask no questions; 
put it on, and be ready! ” 

The men opened a parcel they had 
brought with them. It contained four 
seti of the swimming apparatus just 
invented by Captain Boyton. They gave a set to 
Kin-Fo, saying, 
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44 We have more for ourselves, and one for 
Soon” 

44 Go and fetch Soon,” he bade them. 

And Soon was brought in, looking as if he #«ra 
suffering from an attack of paralysis. 

44 You are to put this on,” said his master. 

But Soon was inoapable of helping himself, 
and while he kept on moaning, 44 Ai ai yal” 
the others contrived to drag him into the water¬ 
proof attire. 

Eight o’clock, and they were all equipped; they 
looked like four great seals just going to plunge into 
the frozen waters, although it must be owned that 
Soon was almost too flabby in his condition to be 
compared to so lithe a creature. 

The junk continued to float in absolute still¬ 
ness upon the unruffled sea; Craig and Fry opened 
one of the portholes of the cabin, and quietly 
dropped Soon down without more ado. Kin*Fo 
cautiously followed; Craig and Fry only stayed to 
make sure that they had provided themselves with 
all the necessary appurtenances, and plunged in 
after them. 

So quiet were all their movements that no one on 



I board was aware that four of the passengerthad 
I quitted the Sam-Yep. 
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food go, if one of the many societies in England 
would guarantee a salary. I am sure the Admiralty 
would give a passage from St. Helena, from which 
it iA a fine-weather voyage of ten days only. The 
climate ie perfect. The clergyman would have to act 
as schoolmaster as well as chaplain. Our chaplain 
baptized five infants born since the last visit of a 
man-of-war* The island is much more visited than 
formerly; and now that they aro beginning tb export 
cattle to St. Helena, communication with England 
will apt be so difficult. 

/ * ' “ Tours faithfully, 

11 James East, Captain e.n.” 

Letter from Peter Green. 

To ^ Macaulay and Mr. William Stevens. 

Tristan d'Acunha. 

JURm' ‘87718,-^-1 received the two boxes which you were so 
kindle send us by H.M.S. Emerald, Captain Maxwell, r.n., 
Octoltol^ and l thank you for tne great trouble you 
have taken tb get the boxes to thefcland* When I open the boxes I 
call all the company together, take the contents, then I let them I 


the box of tea, X thank Mr. caaoury tor pis excellent cocoa* 
Sffc Bpps Will have to look out % his laurels. % thank 


P the “Times” of March 22, the following letter 
appeared, addressed to the editor of the “ Leisure 
Hour/’ the publication being made in the “ Times” 
on account of the delay that must otherwise take 
place from our pages being in type many weeks in 
advance. Our readers have been on various occa¬ 
sions * made acquainted with the state and prospects 
of the islanders of Tristan—a colony of British sub¬ 
jects as interesting in its way as that of Pitcairn’s 
Island. Tristan d’Acunha is of volcanic origin, and 
lies to the south of St. Helena, twelve hundred 
miles distant from the Cape. From time to time 
messages come from this remote island, and the 
present communication is in grateful acknowledg¬ 
ment of gifts sent by friends in England, who had 
read the accounts in the “Leisure Hour”:— 

“ Her Majesty’s ship Comus, 

“The Cape, Feb. 16, 1880. 

“ Dear Sir,—I enclose a letter from Peter Green, the 
chief of the interesting little colony which I had the 
pleasure of visiting on the 6tli inst. They are in a 
flourishing state, 109 in number, the largest that the 
community has ever risen to. They have plenty of 
cattle, sheep, and poultry, and seem to be living a 

S uiet, orderly, and contented life. The only thing 
ley want is a resident olergyman. The people would 
support a man, and his wife, as far as lodging and 


for books, I thank the Religious Tract Society for many hpoks 
and picttjres, etc. I thank'Mr. Charles TidmarsHforhls cUtfey, 
choppers, etc, I thank Hr. David dames Legfc for the many 
things marked with his ifame, likewise for the kind and godly 
wishes. *1 hope God will bless you with the same blessing’you 
are willing to bestow on your neighbours,^ 0 , : n 

As I have time now, I shall thank" those ' gentlemen for t^e 
things you sent to us from England on theJOth of September, 
1874, by h.m.s. Sappho, Commander Digby,u.N. 1 thank Hr. 
Tall, of Hull, for his generous gift (£10, to purchase useful 
articles for the women and children); likewise the Religious Tract 
Society for books, pictures, etc.; likewise Mr. Smithies for 
bright picture-books; likewise Mr. Williams (of Hitchcocks) for 
calico. 

I have sent an account to you by Captain Maxwell, r.n., 
of various wrecks and other events on the islands; now 
I send the account of the American ship Thilcna Winslow, 
of Portland, State of Maine, 2,117 tons register; cargo, 2,861 
tons of coal, from Cardiff, bound to Singapore, Warren Cheney, 
master of the ship ; struck on Gough’s Island on the 19th day 
of December at four o’clock in the morning. It was very foggy ; 
in about half an hour the ship sunk down, leaving the fore and 
main yard a little above water. They had no time to save any¬ 
thing ; still, they made.out to save two boats and about-a 
month’s provisions. But ships very seldom come to Gough’s 
Island ; so Captain Chcnoy left Gough’s Island on the 24th of 
December, himself, second mate, and eight sailors, ten in all, 
and arrived at Tristan on the 29th of December, They left 
seventeen behind on Gough’s Island. The captain had just 
time to wash, and something to eat, and about two hours’ sleep, 
when a brig hove in .sight. We manned our whale-boat; tne 
captain went with us in the boat. Wo did not get on board till 
after dark, for she was a long way off, about tea miles. The 
captain mado his situation known, or understood, for he proved 
to bo a Norwegian. He would not take the captain or any of 
the crew away from the island, as he was bound to Capetown. 
It was but a short passage, but ho promised to go to Gough’s 
Island and land some provisions, and maybe take some of them 
to Capetown ; so we must hope for the host. The Norway cap¬ 
tain will have to report at Capetown the situation of the captain 
and his crew. k 

The American consul will surely send some craft to take them 
from the island. The captain, second mate, and eight sailors 
sharo pot-luck with us, as many a ship’s company has done 
before. Sometimes it amounted to fifty, but we have always 
boon fortunate, when a ship's company camo to Tristan, to have 
a little stock, such as Hour, coffee, tea. Sometimes we are rather 
hard up for small stores. 

Another thing is this, that we never had to keep them 
very long ; there is one exception ; that was a boat's crew sent 
ashore on the south side of Tristan from the brig Betsy Mon¬ 
trose, to get some water, Mr; Peart, first mate, in charge of the 
boat, likewise the second mate, James Young, apprentice, and 
two seamen. As they got near the shore, some heavy breakers 
came and capsized the boat. The captain went to Capetown and 
reported that the boat’s crew was drowned. The crew stopped 
on the south side thirteen days, nothing to eat but sea-birds. 
Two of our young men went on a cruise after goats, chased a 
flock to the very peak, when it got so foggy that they could not 
see five yards ahead ; all they could do was to steer down hill. 
When they got down they found themselves on the south side 
of the island, close to where the boat's crew was. 

The boat’s crew came to the settlement with our two young 
men, stopped on the island about three months, when a ship hove 
in sight. The ship was about sixteen miles off. We had a 
council of war about getting the boat’s crew off. All came to 
the conclusion that it was no use, as it was very squally. I did 
not join the council, for my mind was made up to try. I mode 
it known to the crew; they were willing to go, so we started 
about eight o'clock in the morning with oars and sails. We 
did not see the ship for three hours from the boat, when we saw 
the ship. The crew was all alive. “ Pull away, boys.” We 
got alongside the ship at two p.m. The ship proved to be the 
Contest, of Liverpool. The captain was quite willing to take 
the boat’s crew, The wind shifted in about ten minutes after 


divide ; I merely look at them i if all goes well I have nothing we got on board. That gave the ship a fair wind, and it gave 
to say; it is quite a holiday; all the men, women, and children? gtti a fair wind to go back to Tristan: so we saved our bacon 
are present 'Just by ten minutes, 


are present 

I thank Mr. Francis Peek, of the London School Board, for 
• See «leisure Hour," 1878, p, 709; 1875, p. 262; 1877, p. 491. 


January the 3rd, two ships hove in sight i one from the west 
was an English ship, the Respigadervof Liverpool ; th*other 
ship was the American whale-ship, Atlantic, of New Bedford ; 
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shmme from the W* manned t^ro boaU: one boat went 

ftL' 'ilka, aV7«v tie AfkUi'fA ftkAamn Captain 


tbokej 
Ctototltt Wanetft 


itjeperS j the American, 
eUey and second mate; 


f Ief?*Tristan on the 


4th of January for Gough's island to take the seventeen men 
left there Captain Wing will land nineteen men at Capetown. 
Had no ships come to Tristan for twenty days, for that was all 

ih. kb rt A n«h*n t&fon/l f!orvf avn rTViAnntr infonHo^ 


am glad there was no occasion lor sucn a dangerous passage, 
but he would have been quite welcome to the provisions. 

At last I have an opportunity to send this account by n.M.s. 
Comus, Captain East, r.n. peter green. 


From Captain East’s Report to tho Admiralty, 
with a copy of which we have been favoured, we 
give some extracts* 


The islanders, headed by Peter Green, their headman, re¬ 
ceived us very cordially as wo landed, having ordered fresh 
meat and vegetables to be sent off. We then visited tho settle¬ 
ment, going into most of the houses, and having assembled the 
people m Peter Green’s house, I gave them the presents sent by 
the President of the United States in acknowledgment of the 
services rendered by them to tho crew of the “ Mabel Clark ” in 
1878, for which they desire me to express their sincere thanks. 

William Green, son of Peter Green, sooms by the concurrent 
testimony of all, to have very greatly distinguished himself on 
this occasion, and to have risked liis life in saving the people 
from the wreck. I would therefore beg to suggest th.il if 
eligible, he might bo thought a fitting recipient of o :f l> i iho 
Albert Medal or one of the Royal Humane Society’s medals lor 
saving life. The men of this island have, during the last 
twenty yoars, saved tho crews and rendered assistance to several 
vessels wrecked and abandoned at Tristan d’Acunha and tho 


neighbouring islands. 

It was my intention to have visited Inaccessible and Nightin¬ 
gale Islands to ascertain if any shipwrecked people were there, 
but as the Tristan d’Acunha people had beon thero only a short 
time previous to our arrival I considered it unnecessary. 

After giving the presents, wo walkod to see their cultivated 
ground about two miles from tho settlement to the west. About 
twenty acres is under cultivation, principally potatoes ; the gar¬ 
dens are surrounded by loose stone walls to prevent the incursion 
of cattle, which roam at large over the grazing ground that 
extends from the settlement right along the west side of the 
island. 

They get about ten to twelve bushels from one bushel of seed, 
have never changod the soed, and are afraid of doing so lest 
disease should be imported. The potatoes are excellent. 

On our return to the settlement the chaplain baptized five in¬ 
fants, who have been bom since the visit of h.m.s. Emerald 
in October, 1878. 

I would suggest that this island should bo furnished with 
proper books for registering the births, marriages, and deaths. 

The island at present seems to be in the most flourishing state, 
both with regard to the health, prosperity, and number of the 
inhabitants, which now amounts to 109, the largest ever main¬ 
tained there. 

Tho medical officer, Mr. Clibbom, was askod to see and 
prescribe for three women (all single), one suffering from asthma 
and the others from heart disease. 

There have only been four deaths in thirteen years; the oldest 
inhabitant is Peter Green, a hale, hearty man, 72 years, and the 
youngest, his great-grandchild of one month. No child has 
ever died in infancy. 

There are 500 head of cattle including cows, about 500 sheep, 
all bred on the island ; plenty of pigs, ducks, geese, and fowls ; 
the cows yield from two to three gallons of milk; excellent 
bntter is made. 


They have begun to export cattle to St. Helena, a vessel 
having just left with 27 bullocks weighing from 700 to 800 
pounds. The meat is very fair; they only charge 4d, a pound 
for it; sheep, weighing 50 to 60 pounds, £1 each; geese, 5s. each. 

I should think the island might easily maintain 200 people. 
There is no coal, but at present plenty of brushwood, for which, 
however, they have to send some little distance up the moun¬ 
tain. The rabbits have entirely disappeared, probably owing 
to the large number of wild Oats, but the complete extinction of 
the wild goats, of which at one time there were large numbers, 
seems quite a mystery. 

Them are a few vines on the island, and if any trouble was. 
taken in cultivating it, a large quantity of grapes might be 
grotrh. ■ The islanders have given up growing oot& on account 
of mice and vermin destroying the crops. ^ ■ - 


4 Varieties. 

Perforated STAMPS.-~Atarecentpolicetrial,attheMea*ioit 
House, an important statement, and one not generally known, 
was made by a post-office official—namely, that firms and 
others purchasing stamps in large quantities might have their 
initials perforated by the post-office, without charge, bn 
stamp, and that stamps so perforated could not afterwards he 
sold. In this way robberies were prevented. 

Lord Palmerston.— The services of this great statesman 
rendered to England and Europe during the eleven years 
(1830-1841) in which he achieved his greatest successes, and 
firmly founded “ that reputation which he subsequently enjoyed 
amongst foreign nations, are thus sumraarised*by Mr. Ashley 
in his “Life of Lord Palmerston” “In those eleven years 
which intervened betwoen 1830 and 1841 he had kept up Eng¬ 
land as ‘the Great State,’ morally and materially, of Europe. 
Ho had always expressed her ideas; he had always maintained 
her interests. His language was clear and bold ; and when he 
menaced action, or thought action necessary, he had ever been 
ready by his deeds to make good his language ; yet in no in¬ 
stance had his free speech and ready courage lod to those wars 
which timid politicians fear and bring about frequently by their 
apprehensions. He had, in fact, been eminently a peace Minister, 
and chiefly so because he had not been saying that he would 
have peace at any price. Nor is this all. There had been 
occasions where ho did, to a certain degree, use throats, hot. 
shrinking from blows. There had been others where he merely 
gave counsel or stated opinions. Was that counsel wise ? Were 
those opinions without effect? Ho condemned the arbitrary 
laws intended to oppress the German people. Where are those 
laws ? He forewarned the King of the French when he ‘ was 
getting,’ as he said, ‘into a false position.’ What became of 
the tlirono of tho King of the French ? He condemned the 
Austrian rule in Italy. Wliat has become of that rule T He 
condemned the temporal policy of the Pope. What has that 
temporal policy ended in ? Who shall say that our opinion aas 
no moral force when History stands thero to teach the world 
that our opinion has ever been prophetic of its events ? ” 

Badgering Witnesses. —Tho Americans have their jokes 
and anecdotes of tho Bar, of which here is a specimen:—The 
court and jury, os well as the spectators, generally enjoy the 
scene when a lawyer, in an attempt to badger or browbeat a 
witness, comes off second best in the enoounter. A correspondent 
recalls an amusing incident of this sort, which happened a few 
years ago in an Albany court-room. The plaintiff, who was a 
lady, was called on to testify. She got on very well, and made 
a favourable impression on the jury under the guidance of her 
counsel, the Hon. Lyman Tremaine, until the opposing counsel, 
Hon. Henry Smith, subjected her to a sharp cross-examination. 
This so confused her that sho became faint, and fell to the 
floor in a swood. Of course, this excited general sympathy in 
tho audience, and Mr. Smith saw that his case looked badly. 
An expedient suggested itself by which to make the swooning 
appear like a piece of stago trickery, and thus destroy sympathy 
for her. The lady’s face in swooning had first turned red, 
and this faot suggested the new line of attack. The next 
witness was a midale-aged lady. The counsel asked, “ Did you 
see the plaintiff faint a short time ago ? ” “ Yes, sir.” “People 
turn pale when they faint, don’t they ? ” A great sensation in 
the court, and an evident confusion of witness. But in a 
moment she answered, “No; not alwayB.” “Did you ever 
hear of a case of fainting where tho party did not turn pale! ” 

“ Yes, sir." “Did you ever see such a case ?” “ Yes, sir.” 
“When?” “About a year ago.” “ Where was it ? ” “In 
this city.” “Who was it?” By this time the excitement 
was so intense that everybody listened anxiously for the reply, 

It came promptly, with a twinkle in the witness’s eye and a 
quiver on her lip, as if from suppressed humour, “ ’Twas a 
negro, sir 1 ” Peal after peal of laughter shook the ©ourt-roefm, 
in which the venerable judge joined. Mr. Smith lost his ease 
—not to say his temper. . 

“Scotsman” Newspaper.*—A recent number of the “Soots* 
man” gave the following remarkable facts as to the size of that 
paper. “It may interest many newspaper readers, especially those 
who have watched with care the rapid development of the daily 
press that has taken place in our own times, in all the departments 
of activity open to it, if we draw attention to a few facts connected 
with last Saturday’s daily issue of the ‘Scotsman.’ The mar 
of matter is not only without parallel it* point of: quantity, but 
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ii specially remarkable aa^riM inference almost exclusively tp , 
events occurring on the previous day, the preparation of any * 
portion of which, with a view, to publication, being thus impos¬ 
sible until within a f**W hours of Saturday morning. Of tho 112 
columns of matter which Saturday's issue comprised, fully sixty- 
nine columns —more than has ever been used in this way before— 
were occupied by the 2,999 advertisements published on that 
day. The 112 columns of type extended to about 83,000 lines, 
or something like 800,000 words. The number of separate 
types used for these must have been fully two millions, or more 
than double what are comprised in an ordinary three-volume 
novel, which is sold, not for one penny, as a daily paper is, but 
at 31s. fat. The number of copies printed of Saturday's daily 
issue was 61,200, or 122,400 separate sheets. These were 
printed from webs of paper whose united length extended to 
104 miles, and the weight of the paper used exceeded eight tons. 
The printing of the first sheet, consisting chiefly of advertise¬ 
ments, was commenced about midnight, and was completed at 
2.20 a.m. The printing of the second sheet, which contained 
telegraphic and other news received in the office up till 3 a.m., 
was commenced shortly before 3.30, and before 5.30 a.m. every 
copy of the entire impression was printed and folded, while long 
before that time tens of thousands were on their way, by special 
train and otherwise, to distant readers." 

Man caught by a Shell .— 44 Captain Doughty, of h.m.s. 
Crocodile, told Colonel Leathes some most interesting stories 
about the magnificent shells that abound in coral reefs, etc., in 
the great Indian Ocean. Some of these shells are over four feet 
«in diameter. On one occasion a sailor belonging to h.m.s. 
Magpie jumped overboard upon a reef of coral, having about three 
feet of water on it. He put his foot in a large open conch shell, 
like a monster oyster, which closed upon the poor fellow’s foot, 
and although several men who went to his assistance tried their 
best, they could not get the monster shell open again, or re- 
movo it from the reef. As tho tide began to rise, there was no 
time to be lost, so at last they agreed to get some large crowbars 
from the ship, and by degrees the shell was broken into pieces 
and the poor man's foot released, which, however, was so ter¬ 
ribly injured that it had to be amputated by the surgeon of tho 
ship when he was taken on board."— 44 This shell," says the 
editor of 44 Land and Water," where this note occurs, 44 was 
probably the giant clam, or Tridacna gigas. It is not infre¬ 
quently n sed as fonts, or to contain holy water in Roman 
Catholic cathedrals on the Continent." 

Oatmeal Poiuudok. — Oatmeal porridge to be palatable 
must be made with rough, largely-ground Scotch oatmeal, and 
cooked according to some such recipe as the following 44 Boil 
one and a' half pints of water ; then take two handfuls of coarse 
Scotch oatmeal and drop in steadily with two toaspoonfuls of 
salt; constantly stir and boil for thirty minutes. I doubt, 
however, whether a taste for oatmeal porridge is readily acquired 
after ten yearn of age. There is something peculiar in the 
flavour of oatmeal which every southern palate does not readily 
take to, when once it has been formod to the special love of 
wheaten foods. There never was born a child, I should think, 
who did not love oatmeal porridge if it was given to him early, 
and for all the purposes of nutrition it is a most admirable food. 
Good coarse-grained Scotch oatmeal is not, however, under present 
conditions, in London at least, the cheapest of breakfast foods. The 
grinding of oatmeal for porridge is a sort of art which seems to be 
confined to comparatively few; the supply of the article is 
limited, possibly because the demand is comparatively rare, and 
the price is high. All this ought to be altered. There is no 
reason why oatmeal should cost nearly twice as much in London 
as it does in Edinburgh, or why porridge, which is the very per¬ 
fection of a breakfast luxury, should be so rarely seen on London 
tables.— The Doctor in the Kitchen. 

A Wonderful Picture. —A notable canvas was painted in 
the last century by Sir Uobert Kerr Porter, when only eleven 
years of age. It was 200 and odd feet long, and relatively high, 
representing panoramically the storming and capture of Seringa- 
patent. Nor were the huge proportions of the work more 
remarkable than the rapidity with which it was executed, for 
Sir Robert was only engaged at it for six weeks, and he was one 
of those who followed the advice which Dr. Johnson with his last 
breath gave to Sir Joshua—never to work on Sundays. Added 
to this, the picture had high artistic merit, according to the 
voice of contemporary criticism, so far as we can find any record 
of it now. Dr Dibdin, who went to see it, declares that the 
Seamed were amassed and the unlearned were enraptured, and 
describes it 41 as a thing dropt from the clouds—all fire, energy,, 
intelligence, and animation. The figures moved, and were com¬ 


mingled in a hot and bloody fight; you saw the flash of the 
cannon, the glitter of the bayonet, the gleam of the falchion j 
and you longed .to be leaping from crag to eteg with Sly David 
Baird, who is hallooing the men on to victory, The work was 
finished daring the time the committees of the Royal Academy 
were at Somerset House, selecting and hanging pictures for the 
year’s exhibition; and Miss Porter, tho artist’s sister, tells us 
that her brother invited his revered old friend, Benjamin West, 
then P.R.A., to come and look at the result of his labours. 
Mr. West came to the Lyceum one morning on his Way to 
Somerset House, where the committee was kept waiting for him 
an hour. 44 What has delayed you so long ? ’ said Sir Thomas 
Lawrence to him on his entry. 44 A wonder,” he returned ; “a 
wonder of the world. A picture painted by that boy, Kerr 
Porter, in six weeks, and as admirably done as it could have 
been by the best historical man amongst ns in as many months.” 
Returning to the class of works which illustrate patience rather 
than conception, and evidence the ingenuity of the mechanic 
rather than the genius of the artist, it is curious to remember 
that, at no very remote date, the Royal Academy hung^ 44 a land¬ 
scape in human hair;” and "various designs cut in vellum 
witn scissors containing the Lord’s Prayer in the compass of a 
silver sixpence."— The Magazine of Art. 

Thomas Bell, f.l.s. —Admirers of 44 White's Selborne,” and 
naturalists generally, may like to preserve this note from the 
44 Times ’’ obituary columns of March 44 A former secretary of 
the Royal Society and president of the Linnean Society, Mr. 
Thomas Bell, of the Wakes, Selborne, Hampshire, died on 
Saturday, at the advanced age of eightv-seven. Mr. Bell had a 
large practice as a dentist, and attained a very high place in the 
scientific world. He was for a long period Professor of Zoology 
in King’s College, and his histories of 4 British Quadrupeds' and 
of 4 British Reptiles,’ though published more than forty years 
ago, are still much esteemed. When he was over eighty-four 
years old ho brought out his edition of Gilbert White’s 4 Natural 
History of Selborne.’ Mr. Bell had been corresponding membei 
of several foreign scientific societies. About eighteen years age 
he gave up practice and rotired to the Wakes, at Selborne, 
Gilbert White’s house, which he purchased from the great-nieces 
of the naturalist. Hero he collected every memorial lie could 
tind of White, and the house and grounds were ever open to the 
admirers of 4 The Selborne.’ " 

The Power of "Good Spirits." —With the aid or under 
tho influence of 44 pluck," using that term in a modem sense 
and in relation to the daily heroism of life in the midst of diffi¬ 
culties, it is possible not only to surmount what appear to be 
insuperable obstructions, but to defy anjj repel the enmities of 
climate, adverse circumstances, and even disease. Many a life 
has been saved by the moral courage of a sufferer. It is not 
alone in bearing the pain of operations or the misery of confine¬ 
ment in a sick-room this self-help becomes of vital moment, but 
in the monotonous tracking of a weary path and the vigorous 
discharge of ordinary duty. How many a victim of incurable 
disease has lived on through years of suffering, patiently and 
resolutely hoping against hope, or, what is better, living down 
despair, until the virulence of a threatening malady has died 
out, and it has ceased to be destructive, although its physical 
characteristics remained? This power of "good spirits" is a 
matter of high moment to the sick and weakly. To the former 
it may mean the ability to survivo, to the latter tho possibility 
of outliving, or living in spite of, a disease. It is, therefore, of 
the greatest importance to cultivate the highest and most buoy¬ 
ant frame of mind which tho conditions will admit. The same 
energy which takes the form of mental activity is vital to the 
work of the organism. Mental influences affect tho system, and 
a joyous spirit not only relieves pain, but increases the momen¬ 
tum of life in the body. The victims of disease do not com¬ 
monly sufficiently appreciate the value and use of "good 
spirits." They too often settle down in despair when a pro¬ 
fessional judgment determines tho existence of some latent or 
chronic malady. The fact that it is probable they will die of a 
particular disease casts so deep a gloom over their prospect that 
through fear of death they are all their lifetime subject to bon¬ 
dage. The multitude of healthy persons who wear out their 
strength by exhausting journeys and perpetual anxieties for 
health is very great, and the policy in which they indulge is 
exceedingly shortsighted. Most of the sorrowful and worried 
cripples who drag out miserable lives in this way would be less 
wretched and live longer if they were more hopeful. It is use¬ 
less to expect that any one can be reasoned into a lighter frame 
of mind, out it is desirable that all should be taught to Under¬ 
stand the sustaining^ and often even curative, power of u good 
split*."—lancet, 

* ♦ 
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CHAPTER XXXVI.—KEEPING A SECRET. 

A virtuous and a Chrlstianlike conclusion, 

To pray tor them that have done scathe to us. 

—Shakespeare. 

I T would be difficult to convey an idea of the con¬ 
sternation and dismay with which the announce¬ 
ment of Squire NeviUe-Thornton’s intended return to 
Ihickthom was received at ttie Grange. Eyery- 
NO, 1483.— MaV 29, 1880. 


thing had been satisfactorily arranged for Eva’s re¬ 
ception at the Hall, and Mr. Chamberlain, having 
once given his consent to the proposal, had found it 
such a relief to him that he had been counting the 
hours almost in his impatience to see his child re¬ 
moved from the unwholesome atmosphere of the t 
Grange. To take her to Thickthorn now was, of 
course, impossible. Eva herself was disappointed, 
and could not conceal it. She had been longing for 
the change. She had never, from the first, had any 

Trice Osk p*hnt. 
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fancy for the Goshen,v Shr would much rather, 
hard left the Browfllowfl" undisturbed in their 
home. Now* she w&s nervous and anxious, a conse¬ 
quence of her illness, and though she said but little, 
could not help sharing her father’s impression or 
presentiment that nothing but evil was to be ex¬ 
pected in that place. She had been in such good 
spirits in the morning, rejoicing in the fine bright 
day which had come as if to favour her removal: 
and now to be told that she must remain, even for 
another night, in the same house, and with no cer¬ 
tainty of leaving it then, caused her so much distress 
that, in her weak state, she could scarcely refrain 
from tears. 

“What is to be done now?” Mrs. Chamberlain 
asked, with the air of one who had been ill-treated 
and deceived. “Where do you propose that we 
should go next?” 

“ I’ll tell you,” Mr. Chamberlain replied, “ if you 
want to know.” 

“Well?” 

“ Windy Corse.” 

He had hardened himself to say it, and looked 
upon the ground, as one ashamed. Mrs. Chamber¬ 
lin fixed her eyes upon him with astonishment. 

“Never! ” she exclaimed; “ and you are the last 
person I should have expected to make such a pro¬ 
posal, after the way Mr. Brownlow has behaved to 
you, and you to him.” 

“ It was Mrs. Brownlow who proposed it,” Cham¬ 
berlain replied, doggedly. “ There’s no other place 
to go to.” 

“Mrs. Brownlow meant it kindly, no doubt; I 
dare say she did ; but Mrs. Brownlow knows as well 
as you do that I can’t take Eva there while that 
young man is in the house, even if there were no 
other reason.” 

“I am not afraid of the young man. I shall go 
and speak to Eva about it and hear what she 
wishes.” 

“No, Mr. Chamberlain, no,” cried his wife; but 
he paid no attention to her, and went at once to 
Eva’s room, Mrs. Chamberlain following him. Then 
it appeared that this was just what Eva would have 
desired. She liked Mrs. Brownlow ; she was fond of 
Lizzie; she had a fanoy for the house at Windy 
Corse; she had felt more at home there than at the 
Grange. In a word, she received her.father’s pro¬ 
posal with so much eagerness that he made up his 
mind at once to take her there, whatever it might 
cost him. He must humble himself to Mr. Brown¬ 
low ; he must give him another opportunity of re¬ 
turning good for evil, and once more set all the 
neighbourhood talking about it. No matter; he would 
do that or more for Eva. As Mrs. Chamberlain per¬ 
sisted in her refusal to go and speak to Mrs. Brown¬ 
low on the subject, he resolved at length that he 
would do it himself. He would make a matter of 
business of it, if possible, so that he might not be too 
much indebted to the Brownlows. An arrangement 
might be made, he said to himself, for his wife and 
daughter to occupy a part of the house, not as guests, 
but as lodgers. He knew very well that John 
Brownlow would not consent to anything of the kind, 
and was not sure that he should himself have courage 
to propose it; but he should be able to make it up to 
him somehow or other, he thought, so that he might 
not be under any very heavy obligation to him. 

"Set it was a difficult, a humiliating, and a pamftd 
task that he had set himself, whatever he might «ay 


pr do; and before he had gone maftypaoes hewould 
have been ready to hajt and turn haok^if ihe thought 
of Eva’s pale and anxious face hid not "kept him to 
his purpose. 

In the yard he met Geoffrey Archer. The servants 
had already got an inkling of what was contemplated, 
and Geoffrey, looking curiously at his master, said, 
“ You bean’t goin’ up yonder, be ye ? ” indicating 
Mr. Brownlow’s house. 

“What if I be?” 

“ You’ll maybe take this up with you, if you be 
going?” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“Something belonging to Mr. Brownlow; I have 
had it lying by for some time, meaning to give it 
him, but forgot it.” 

It was a small case, containing a fleam and one 
or two other instruments. 

“ How came it here ? ” Mr. Chamberlain asked. 

“ He left it himself in the stable.” 

Mr. Chamberlain took it mechanically. His 
thoughts were so much engrossed that it did not at 
first strike him as remarkable that anything belong¬ 
ing to Mr. Brownlow should have been found in lus 
stable; but Archer would not let him depart so. 

“You will be sure to give it him,” he said; “ to 
Mr. Brownlow himself, or to Mr. Michael; it don’t 
matter which.” 

“ Yes! but how came it in the stable ? 

“ Well, somebody must have brought it ” 

“If it was borrowed it ought to have been re¬ 
turned.” 

“ It warn’t borrowed.” 

Mr. Chamberlain turned hastily, and said, “ Why 
don’t you speak out ? why do you stand looking at 
me in that way ? ” 

“ I dursn’t speak out.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ ’Cause I gave my word for it I wouldn’t.” 
“When? why? how?” 

“That night as Sultan was so bad; that was 
when.” 

“ What had Mr. Brownlow to do with that ? ” 
“Ask him, or Mr. Michael either; and—and if 
you do, they won’t tell you, neither on ’em.” 

Mr. Chamberlain could no longer fail to under¬ 
stand the part which Mr. Brownlow and his son had 
taken in the recovery of his horse. That the former 
should have been ready at any time to sacrifice his 
own convenience in order to do him a service was not 
surprising; but that he should have done it, not only 
without ostentation, but with a positive charge of 
secrecy, struck him with astonishment. He had 
already observed a great change in Mr. Brownlow’s 
manner towards him, especially in public, but could 
not understand it. 

“Do you mean to say that Mr. Brownlow came 
down to the Grange that night after I was gone to 
bed?” 

“No, I don’t mean to say so, ’cause I promised 
him I wouldn’t; besides, it would be no use if I did, 
you wouldn’t believe me.” 

“ Not believe you! why do you say that ? ” 

“ ’Cause you wouldn’t believe when I told you it 
was Mr. Michael as shut down the sluice that night 
of the thunderstorm, and saved yon all from being 
cashed out of your beds.” \ 

” You had no means of knowing abont ^nt* It 
vriannly a conjecture*” ' ' v *V r >‘ 

“A oonjectur ? nothing o* tko aortf tt iris a guess, 
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lad & pretty goodonojtoo,** I lQimd out for certain 

*-’4 v- >i-H ; \ ^ 

“Yes, Mr. Chamberlain.” 

“How?” i 1 

“Well; I did. I oan’t say bow. I went up to 
Mr. Brownlow’s that evening, after you gave me 
notice to quit your* service, and then I heard some¬ 
thing j only he made me promise as I wouldn’t tell 
nobody, and I don* t mean to.” 

“ You have told me quite enough,” said Chamber- 
lain. “ I only wish I had known it sooner.” 

• f “ Well, don’t take my word for it,” said Archer, 
beginning to fear that he had said too much. “ It 
was only what I guessed; that’s all. I didn’t go to 
him for to ask him about that. I went for to tell 
him I was going to leave your service. He was my 
old master.. Five-and-twenty years I served him, 
and never meant for to have left him, and shouldn’t, 
only he would have me stay with you; so when you 
didn’t want to keep me no longer I went to him 
natural. I knowed he was badly off for a herd, and 
very much plagued with young servants, as can’t be 
trusted, ana never a steady man about him to keep 
things straight, and I thought as he would be right 
glad to have me back again.” 

“ And was he not?” 

“ Yes; he did seem pleased at first, but afterwards 
he changed about.” 

“ What did he say then ? ” 

“He said, says he, ‘Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s—’ ” 

Mr. Chamberlain uttered a hasty ejaculation and 
turned away.- 

“ ‘Man-servant,’ said Archer, after a pause, sug¬ 
gestive to Mr. Chamberlain’s tender conscience of 
the first clause in the commandment. “ He said he 
would not have me, and advised me to go back and 
do my duty as if nothing had happened, and not to 
say nothing about it, not to nobody. That’s what 
he always says—his very words—‘ nothing, not <o 
nobody.’ You’ll be sure to give him that there box 
of trinkets, won’t you? ” 

“ Yes, Archer, yes. You’ll stay with me, then, I 
suppose? You can,* if you like. I don’t want to 
part with you—unless—unless—Mr. Brownlow really 
wants your help.” 

And putting the “trinkets” carefully into his 
pocket, Mr. Chamberlain went away with a brisk 
step, to seek an interview with Mr. Brownlow, and 
to perform his errand, a comparatively easy one 
now, after all that he had heard. His heart swelled 
within him, and he had abundant subject for medita¬ 
tion &3 he walked along. It was no longer possible 
to deny the goodness and sincerity of Mr. Brownlow’s 
behaviour towards him. On three several occasions, at 
least, he had been ready with his neighbourly help, 
being prompted thereto by nothing else but kindness 
and goodwill. The secrecy which he had enjoined, and 
which, all things considered, had been wonderfully 
well kept, showed a delicacy of feeling for which Mr. 
Chamberlain had never given him credit,.and to 
which, in truth, Mr. Brownlow could not, until lately, 
have laid claim. Very few men in Brownlow’s 
position, Mr. Chamberlain thought, would have re¬ 
fused Archer’s application for employment. Not one 
pf huf neighbours but would have been glad of him. 
N6t<m«, perhaps* would have shown the same con- 
side^onfor his convenience that Mr* Brownlow 


* Mr. Chamberlain was lost in astonishment as he 
turned all these facts over in ms mind. He hastened 
his steps, anxious to make his acknowledgmei^e to 
Mr. Brownlow, and to lask him for another afld a 
greater favour. f He almost thought that Under his 
roof Eva must be in safety. A blessing would surely 
meet her on the threshold. In proposing to receive 
her there John Brownlow had once more rendered 
good for evil, and Mr. Chamberlain no longer felt / 
that he should be humiliated or ashamed in receiving 
it from him as freely as it had been offered. 

It was already dark when Mr. Chamberlain 
reached Windy Corse, for the day had been lost nT 
arguing and hesitation; and even now, as he ap¬ 
proached the door, he paused and lingered, not 
knowing how to introduce his errand, and half- 
inclined to return home and postpone it till next 
morning. There was a light in one of the bedroom 
windows, and knowing that Mr. Brownlow’s habits 
were early, he thought they might be already retire 
ing. But that presently disappeared, and then Mr. 
Chamberlain could see the shadows of two or "three 
figures cast upon the window-blind in the parlour, 
very near where he was standing. The window 
itself was open, the evening being warm, and he 
presently became aware that the household were 
gathered together for their evening devotion. Of 
course he would not interrupt them at such a moment, 
but the time would be propitious to have a word 
with John Brownlow or his wife afterwards, and he 
stood still and waited. 

He could hear the chapter read, and listened to 
it with more attention than it might otherwise have 
commanded. He was half-afraid that he should 
hear something about not coveting, or forgiveness of 
injuries, or divine retribution; but nothing that 
could reflect upon himself occurred in the passage 
read. The book was closed, and prayer followed. 
Mr. Brownlow, who was not gifted with fluency of 
speech, used a form of family devotion, oonfining 
himself almost entirely to the page before him, but 
introducing a few homely word# or sentences when 
there was anything particular to call for it. He did 
so on this occasion, and Mr. Chamberlain heard 
words of intercession for one who was sick, praying 
that she might bo restored to health and strength, 
and for her parents also, that they might be relieved 
from their anxiety and trouble on her account, and 
that their only child might be spared to them to be a 
joy and comfort to them all their lives. There was 
an audible and, as Mr. Chamberlain thought, a 
hearty “ Amen ” to this from every mouth, and after 
they had risen from their knees and left the room, 
he stood for a long while, deeply affected, scarcely 
able to repress the tears which started to his eyes. 
When he at length knocked at the door, Mr, Brown- 
low himself drew back the bolt and opened it. 

He was surprised to see Mr. Chamberlain at that 
hour, and giving him his hand, drew him into the 
house. 

“What is it?” he asked, with evident concern, 
for he could not fail to be struck with the emotion 
visible upon the features of his visitor, who stood 
silent before him, as if wanting words to express 
himself. “Miss Chamberlain is no worse, I hope? 

I trust you have no cause for alarm on h#r account ?” 

“ No,” Mr. Chamberlain replied, at length. “ No 
—none—-at least I am more hopeful a# her at this 
moment than I have ever been'before I have come to 
ask a favour of you, Mr. Brownlow, which I know you 

¥ 3 
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trill grant, and which I think will be the saving of 
her. X*t me bring her to this house. Take her under 
your awn roof till she is better. She will get well 
here, under your care and—with your prayers.” 

Mrs. Brownlow was with them the next moment; 
she had been listening—shall we confess it?—and a 
few minutes later Mr. Brownlow put on his hat and 
walked back with Mr. Chamberlain to the Grange, 
to assure Mrs. Chamberlain and her daughter that it 
was all right, and that Eva’s room would be ready 
for her the next morning as eoon as ever they liked 
to bring her to it. 

CHAPTER XXXVIf.— A DEPARTURE. 

So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

I thought that she bade me return. 

—Shakespeare. 

Three or four days after Eva Chamberlain’s removal 
to Windy Gorse Mr. Neville-Thornton arrived at 
Thickthom. He came almost alone, bringing only 
a travelling servant with him, and from the very 
slight preparations which had been made for his 
reception, it was presumed either that his stay would 
be a short one, or that he intended to live very quietly, 
and not at all in a style becoming his position. 

Without waiting for Mr. Chamberlain to call on 
him, or even giving him formal notice of his 
arrival, he presented himself at an early hour 
at the Grange, and was shown into the dining¬ 
room to wait for his steward. When Mr. Chamber- 
lain went to him he found him with his glass in his 
eye, scanning the walls from the floor to the cornice, 
and examining the enamel and gilding on the wood¬ 
work. He returned Mr. Chamberlain’s salutation 
with a slight inclination of the head, and then, re¬ 
suming his observation, said, after a pause, 

44 So that’s the way the money goes! ”* 

44 Sir ? ” said the steward. 

Mr. Neville-Thornton did not look at him nor 
answer him. 

44 How is everything going on ? ” he said, 
presently. 

44 Very well, I hope,” Mr. Chamberlain answered. 
44 My daughter has been very ill, but she is better.” 

44 Oh, is she ? glad of it; but I meant the tenants 
and the estate and all that.” 

44 We have had rather a bad season.” 

44 Of course—the old story.” 

44 The tenants have had a good deal to try them; 
the weather—” 

44 They’ll pay their rents, I hope, whether or no.” 

44 1 trust so.” 

44 So do I; for I am desperately in want of money. 
That's'what I’m come for.” 

44 I’ll do what I can, Mr. Neville—Mr. Thornton— 
but—” 

44 But me no buts, pray. I must have money 
somehow, and quickly, too. It goes a great deal 
faster than it comes in.” 

Mr. Chamberlain was not a little annoyed at the 
squire’s brusqueness, but waited to hear what he 
would say next. 

44 The rents will be due soon, I suppose; but they 
will not help me much. They are too low. My uncle 
never raised them all the while he held the property. 
It was all very well Mule he lived, but he ought to 
have remembered those who were to come after him. 
And the outlay is very heavy j the expenses must be 
kept down.” 
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44 1 beg your pardon, Mr. Thornton/’ said tbe 
steward. 44 You are speaking without book. When 

J ou have looked through my accounts, which I shall 
e very glad to show you, you will be better able to 
judge whether the cost of management is excessive.” 

44 This house, for instance,” said the squire, with¬ 
out noticing his remark. 44 it has been so altered 
that I shouldn’t know it. It cost me a lot of money 
to get the other place reaay for you; and now there 
will be no end of a bill for this, and—and—and 
4 that’s the way the money goes! ’ ” 

44 The money expended upon the estate, sir, is not 
more than the usual percentage upon the rental/’ 
said the steward. 

44 1 don’t know anything about that,” the squire 
replied. 44 1 only know it’s more than I can spare. I 
could not afford to decorate my own house in this 
fashion. I almost think, now you have made this so 
nice, I shall let Thickthorn and come here myself. 
It would do very well as a shooting-box to come to 
now and then, and would not cost so much to keep 
up. I shall have to economise, or raise the rents, or 
both. What with my own personal expenses, and 
servants, and travelling, and so on, and the bills for 
repairs, and drainage, and other things about the 
estate, the totals mount up tremendously, and—and 
— 4 that’s the way the money goes.’ ” 

Mr. Chamberlain might have retorted that the 
money which went in such necessary expenses as the 
squire had enumerated would never have been 
missed if he had not thrown away much larger sums 
in betting and gaming. But it was not his place to 
speak on that topic, he thought. Mr. Neville-Thorn- 
ton’s losses had been heavy of lato, and he had bor¬ 
rowed money in order to meet his engagements. Ho 
had come to England now to 44 raise the wind,” as ho 
called it, in order to discharge the most pressing of 
his debts, and to provide for future extravagancies, 
and was naturally a little soured and mortified at 
being driven to such extremes. Having vented his 
ill-humour upon his steward, the next thing he did 
was to consult with him as to the best means of 
accomplishing his object, and Mr. Chamberlain went 
into the quostion with him, as far as he could do so 
on the spur of the moment. 

Waiving the question of rents for the present, he 
suggested that timber might be cut. The late squire 
had been very careful of his troes. He had never 
cut them down for profit, but only to thin them out 
where necessary. A goodly sum might now, he 
thought, be raised by a sale of timber. Or he might 
borrow money on mortgage. The chief inconve¬ 
nience of that was that money borrowed would 
have to be repaid. Or, thirdly, he might sell some 
portion of the outlying property. 

44 Well,” said the squire, better satisfied, 44 then 
there are three strings to my bow; which do you 
recommend me to use? ” 

44 You must give me a few days to think it over,” 
was the answer. 

44 A few days! well, get on with your thinking as 
fast as you can, for my need is urgent, and bring me 
your report as early as possible.” 

As soon as the squire was gone, Mr. Chamberlain 
mounted his pony and rode over a part of the estate, 
looking at the timber with more eare than he had 
previously bestowed upon it. But his mind was 
more occupied with his own concerns than with his 
master 7 *. He called at Mr. Brownlow’s, and heard a 
good account of his daughter* Eva was gaining 
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strength, and it was hoped that in the course of a 
week or so she would be able to go with her mother 
to the seaside. 

Mrs. Chamberlain was anxious to know what the 
squire had said, and whether he had been as cordial 
and friendly in his manner as usual. 

u The less said about that the better,” was Mr. 
Chamberlain’s answer. 

(< Did he inquire for Era ? ” 

“ No; he did not seem to know of such a person.” 

u Of course he knew that we were not at the 
Grange?” Mrs. Chamberlain remarked. “It is a 
very great pity that we were obliged to leave it just 
at this time. If Eva continues to improve she will 
not want to stay more than a week or ten days at the 
seaside. How long is the squire to remain here ? ” 

“ He’ll be here a long while if he waits for all he 
wants,” said her husband. 

“ I wonder whether it is really necessary for us to 
go away at all? ” Mrs. Chamberlain suggested. 

“Of course it is; you can’t stop here sponging 
upon Brownlow.” 

“ You can make it up in some way or other.” 

“lean never do that,” he answered, in earnest, 
feeling tones. “ Make it up to them ! Never, never ! ” 

“ Then the sooner we go and return the better.” 

“Your ideas about Eva and the squire are ridi¬ 
culous,” said her husband. “I have no patience 
with you! ” 

“No ; you never have,” she retorted. “ You will 
never listen to anything I say, and then you blame 
me for everything that turns out badly.” 

“I listened to you about the Grange,” said Cham¬ 
berlain. “ I heartily wish I had not; I have wished 
so only once since we went there, and that is— 
always.” 

“I dare say; but since we have the house, and it 
has been decorated and made respectable, I must 
say I think we ought to make some use of it. Mr. 
Thornton admired the decorations, I am sure?” 

“ He did not admire having to pay for them,” said 
the steward, and went away and left her. 

The next few days were spent by My. Chamberlain 
in preparing such information as the squire had asked 
for. He called at Windy Gorse each morning, but 
seldom saw either Mr. Brownlow or his wife. They 
evidently kept out of sight in order to avoid the 
repetition of his thanks, and to save him from em¬ 
barrassment. Michael also was not to be seen; he 
had given up his room to Eva, and was lodging with 
a neighbour. This was a great relief to Mrs. Cham¬ 
berlain, who could not but confess that the young 
man had shown his good sense by withdrawing him¬ 
self from her daughter’s notice. It was not his fault, 
after all, she said, if he felt himself attracted by 
Eva; and as Eva, of course, could have nothing to 
say to a farmer’s son, he had acted wisely and shown 
his good taste by keeping at a distance. Eva con¬ 
tinued to improve, and Lizzie was very attentive to 
her. Mrs. JBrownlow also was kind, and Mrs. 
Chamberlain meant to make her a handsome present 
by-and-by to compensate her for taking them in and 
trying to make them comfortable. She had made 
them comfortable, too, but Windy Gorse was not like 
the Grange, of course. The day for their departure 
to the seacoast was now fixed. Mrs. Chamberlain 
did not intend to be absent more than a fortnight, by 
which time she hoped Eva would hare recovered her 
good looks. It was quite as well, she thought, that 
tW squire could hot see her now. The sea breezes 
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would restore the colour to her Ups and the bright¬ 
ness to her eyes. 

By the end of a fortnight, too, the jGfrange, she 
hoped, would be quite ready for them again, and they 
would be able to ask the squire to come into the 
house when he called, and they should “ see 
more of him.” There were some finishing touches 
required at the Grange still, and these she hoped 
would be put to it during her absence; for of course 
the hint which Mr. Chamberlain had thrown out 
about the squire not liking to pay for them was only 
one of his own unpleasant remarks, of which it was 
not necessary to take any notice. 

When the day at length arrived for their departure, 
and the carriage drew up to the door, Michael showed 
himself, for the first time since Eva had been Under 
his father’s roof. He had to say good-bye to his 
sister, who was going with them at Eva’s earnest 
request, and was anxious also to make himself useful. 
He opened the carriage door for the travellers. Mrs. 
Chamberlain bowed stiffly when she saw him, and 
declined his proffered assistance; but Eva leanUupon 
his arm, thanking him for having given up his room 
to her, and, when seated in the carriage, shook 
hands with him and thanked him again. He felt 
conscious a moment later that he had held her hand 
in his own longer than necessary, and had pressed it 
more warmly, and glancing towards Mrs. Chamber- 
lain, read his reproof in her frown. The colour rose 
to his forehead; he saw that Eva also was flushed, 
and he turned suddenly away. 

“ Good-bye,” said his sister, laughing. u You have 
forgotten poor me.” 

He returned at once to the carriage, gave his sister 
a kiss, his eye fixed, in spite of himself, upon Eva, as 
if the salute had been intended for her rather than 
for Lizzie; and then raising his hat ceremoniously to 
the “parting guests,” bade the coachman drive off. 

By the time the carriage was out of sight, turning 
the corner of the road, Michael also had disappeared, 
Running hastily across some fields, he arrived at the 
spot where the road crossed the summit of a hill, the 
place where Mrs. Chamberlain’s conveyance had met 
with an accident on the day of her first arrival at 
Dulborough. He waited there, concealed in a clump of 
trees, until the carriage approached. As it passed 
the spot where he was, Eva turned her head, and her 
eyes met his. He knew that she saw him, and 
fancied—nay, felt —that she was not displeased, and 
the next moment they passed out of sight. 

Another idea now seized him. At full speed he 
charged back again to his home, saddled his horse, 
and rode across country to Nobottle. When Mrs. 
Chamberlain’s carriage arrived there, Michael was 
waiting for them at the station. He took their 
tickets, charged himself with their cloaks and rug's, 
selected a carriage for them, and handed them into it, 
receiving another frown from Mrs. Chamberlain and 
another smile from her daughter as his reward. 

Then he rode slowly homo, letting the horse go as 
he would, to cool himself, while the travellers* went 
on their way at express speed to London, and thenee 
to Brighton. 

“ I think,” said Mrs. Chamberlain, in an under¬ 
tone, to Eva, “I think, as he stayed away.from the 
house so long while you were there, it would have 
been more becoming if he had kept out of sight a 
little longer,” 

Eva exchanged glanoea with her friend Lizzie, 
sitting opposite to her, and said nothing, , " 
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I WAS told OUee of a witch who had taught her 
daughter soiftfcf “ trickfc of the fa ade," and the 
girl, proud of her knowledge/ changed herself into a 
raven, according to the maternal directions. 'But 
in learning how to beoome a bird, the girl had for¬ 
gotten to receive the instructions necessary for return¬ 
ing to mortal mould, and would have remained a 
raven if her mother had not guessed somehow the 
state «©f the case. With great difficulty the witch 
contrived to restore her daughter's personal appear¬ 
ance, but not all her art oduld bring baok the girl's 
natural voice. Croak she would, and croak she did, 
and all her descendants after her; and that was how 
the peculiar sound {oalled corbiemg * in Shetland) 
known as “ a burr ” came. 

Another witch, desirous Of injuring a neighbour, 
changed herself into a black dog, and made her way 
into the neighbour's ben-efcd-o'-the-hoose, where she 
would certainly have created serious disturbance if 
an old man in the family had not recognised her by a 
peculiar formation of the eyelids, which, it seems, she 
could not discard from her canine appearance. 
Seizing the tongs,'the worthy patriarch brought them 
down upon the black dog's back with might and 
main. “Tak doo yon, Minnie Merran ” (the witch's 
name), he cried, “ an bear do da weight o' dis auld 
airm as long as doo leeves." 

u The dog ran howling and limping out of the house, 
ftnd when next the witch was seen, she who hitherto 
! lad walked upright and with the dignity of a 
1 ffoma, leant upon a stick, and had a hump upon her 
1 >aok. She said she had fallen from a height, and 
vas afraid her spine was broken; but folk called it 
u the mark o' auld Jookie's taings." 

Notwithstanding the proud boast which Shet¬ 
landers make of having sprung from the fair-haired 
Norsemen, there is a tradition of a race existing in 
the islands before the sea-kings made"'their appear¬ 
ance there. “ The first folks that e^fc* were in our 
isles were the Piots, and they Were said to come from 
a place in France called Picatdy^" (- T ). “ They had 

quarrelled there among themselves, 'And some fled 
by Scotland , and some spoored up as far north as Wick. 
They had no ships, only small boats, and they te- 
solved to go on from shore to shore, till they got to 
the end of all land. When they reached the north of 
Shetland they said, ‘Yit-land, yit-latid,' meaning, 
outermost, or last land, and that Was > the way the 
isles came to be called Shetland. These Piets were 
not a seafaring folk at all. They were very small, 
but strong and ingenious. They were very peace¬ 
able, kindly folk, but lazy. They built broohs, which 
Were always made so that one flat stone covered 
the top, and no one can tell how far down in the 
earth the lower rooms went, for the Piots, after 
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finishing the tops of their habitations, continued to 
add vaults and cells and passages innumerable under¬ 
neath the ground. They never provided more food 
than what was required for the day's wants, and 
after supper they always said, 

* He that was in Bethlehem horn 
Will provide for us the morn.' 

They brewed a kind of spirit from the heather 
flowers, and this spirit was so much liked that many 
nations tried to mak^ it, but the Piets kept the secret 
of * how to do it' to themselves. By-and-by the 
Norsemen came unexpectedly and killed all the peace- 
loving Piets except one man and his son. They were 
spared, that the conquerors might be instructed in 
the art of brewing spirits from heather tops. At 
first both the Piets refused to tell, but after torture 
was applied, the father said, ‘ Kill the lad, and then 
I'll tell you.' The sea-kings did as the father 
desired. ‘Now,' said he, triumphantly, ‘you can 
kill me, slow or fast; it is all one. You shall never 
learn the secrets of our race from the last of the Piets. 
My son might havo been tempted to reveal them,* 
but there is no fear of that now:— 

“ Kill slow or kill fast, 

Death mm coma at last." ’ 

And that was the end of tho Piets in Shetland." 

There is a piece of ground at Burrafiord (and 
another near Nor wick) known by that name, which 
means “field of the dead." The ground is unculti¬ 
vated, and the tradition is that no one must put spade 
in it, or misfortune will certainly befall that indivi¬ 
dual. Once a woman dared tho old belief, and dug 
up a portion of the death-rig. Shortly afterwards 
her best cow died. Nothing daunted, the rash dame 
delved next year, and actually sowed oorn on the 
spot. “ Then her husband died, and after that she 
let the rig alano." 

The supposition is that the death-rigs are battle¬ 
fields. 

Swinaness is also considered too sacred to “put 
spede intil," for there the sea-kings were wont to 
contend, and many bloody battles were fought there. 
A man chanced to delve a small bit of verdant turf 
in Swinaness, wherein he sowed corn in hopes of 
reaping a rich harvest; but horrors! when the com 
grew up it was found that the stalks were filled with 
blood, and the ears dropped salt tears in the place of 
tender dew. 

Another tradition tells the misadventure of an unfor¬ 
tunate giant:—‘ ‘ Sigger-hill is benorth Oolviedell, and 
on the slope there is a large flat stone eight or ten feet 
square. There was a giant who lived InthMaeigb- 
bourhood called Bigger, and he put a rook in the ski 
for a oraig-seat—that is, a seat where he could place 
himself conveniently for fishing; But the waterwas 
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le*p, and the giant did sot like wetting his feet, so 
he thought he would place a stepping-stone between 
the shore and Scarya-akerry.. He went up the hill, 
and found a large flat stone suitable for his purpose, 
but as he was returning staggering under the weight 
of the enormous stone, his wife (the guy-kerl) came 
out, and seeing him so burdened, exclaimed, 

' Oh, Siggie, Siggie, 

Mony an evil st&no 

Has lain on dy riggie ! * (backbone). 

With that the giant tripped and fell, and the stone 
on top of him—and he cued there; and there he had 
to lie, for no one was able to take that stone off 
him.” 

Saxie and Herman were two other Unst giants. 
They seem to have quarrelled perpetually, and many 
stones of those quarrels are told. The most note¬ 
worthy incident seems to have been the occasion 
when, using the rocks for weapons, they contrived to 
leave a record of their exploits which will last for all 
time. A crag which Saxie flung rises out of the 
water on the opposite side of the fiord among stones 
of a different class altogether; and the rock which 
Herman hurled at his foe is bedded in the cliffs of 
Saxafiord “ in the heart of alien metal.” Saxie’s 
Kettle is a basin in the rock, into which the water 
rises from below, bubbling and hissing as if it were 
boiling. Once Herman asked the loan of this kettle 
in which to boil an ox, and Saxie said he would lend 
it only on condition that they should go halves. Says 
Herman, 

“ I’ll radder reeve nit * ‘ I’ll rather tear and eat it raw 

As gie da half o lit.” Than give the half away.’’ 
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tell what it was like, but they called it a sea*devil, 
and they said it was the same thing which came 
iip at the Haaf one day, and told the Ashers that 
they must never go to sea on the fourth day of Yule, 
else evil would betide them.” 

The Norsemen understood the language of ravens, 
and many strange secrets were revealed through the 
bird of the air telling the matter. If two ravens are 
seen “ contending as they fly,” one will turn round 
on its back and cry, “Corp! corp!” and the be* 
holder knows that some one he loves will die soon 1 - 

Sea-gulls watch over fishermen and foretell their 
end-~if you can understand their language! 

Mice could be banished from the corn-yards by 
using a charm, which those who knew kept to them* 
selves! 

It is lucky to catch a turbot, and luck will follow 
the fishermen who do so if they attend to what a 
turbot once said :— 

“ Wash me clean and boil me weel, 

Pick me banes but dinna burn them** 

Mermaids are called sealkie-wives, and their seal- 
lovers are supposed to be fallen angels in metempsy¬ 
chosis. A mermaid had the ill luck once to be caught 
on a hook and dragged into a boat. She begged for 
liberty, and promised, if the men let her go, that 
any wish they chose should be granted. The skipper 
thereupon dropped Miss Mermaid over the gunwale, 
and as she dived to her home she sang gleefully 

“ Muckle glide I wid you gie, 

And mair I wid ye wish, 

There’s muckle evil in the sea, 

Scoom weel your fish.” 


A pitched battle was the consequence of Herman’s 

E oetical refusal to pay for the loan of Saxie’s kettle, 
ut history saith not who got the best of it. 

Every year, at yule-time, a house was troubled , and 
no person could stay in it. At last a bold-hearted 
fisherman undertook to break the power of evil by 
remaining in the house during its afflicted period. 
He sat down in one of the rooms, and lighting a 
candle, began to read the Bible. Suddenly he heard 
a noise, as if dead meat were being dropped along 
the passage. Seizing his Bible in one hand and an 
axe m the other, he rushed to meet the supernatural 
foe. “It went out at the door; he followed. It 
took the road to the cliffs; he followed hard after. It 
quickened its speed; he did the same. Just as it 
was going to jump into the sea from the high cliff, 
he said a holy word, and slung his axe, which stuck 
fast in it. Hasting home, the man persuaded some 
friends to accompany him to the spot. There it was, 
with the axe sticking in it. The men covered it with 
earth, and dug a trench around it, so that neither 
beast nor body could go near it.” 

“But what was it like ?” 

“ The men called it a sea-devil, and all the descrip¬ 
tion they could ever give of it was that it resembled 
a large lump of grey M ” (jelly-fish sort of stuff). 
“Had it a face?” ' 

“ No; it had lib form at all ” 

“ Hew could it walk ? It tntuft have had foy*, at 
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^ That no human can fell. 
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“ Cheated, and by a mermaid ! ” cried the skipper, 
and only one of the six men belonging to the boat 
took any notice of the sea-maiden’s injunction. But 
one did scoom (skim) weel his fish, and lo! a splendid 
pearl was found among the scoomings. 

I will conclude my fragments of our folk-lore With 
the legend of how women were promoted to the place 
of honour—namely, the head of the table. A Danish 
rover, followed by a large number of fierce at¬ 
tendants, made a descent upon Unst at a time when 
the greater number of the “fighting men” were 
from home. Those left were chained and compelled 
to act as slaves, while, hardest of all, the conqueror 
and his followers took possession of the Shetlanders* 
homes and wives. But the women did not tamely 
submit to such a state of affairs. They concocted a 
plan, and kept the secret till all was fully matured. 
Then, one night, at a preconcerted signal, they simul¬ 
taneously murdered the sleeping Danes, and freed 
their lawful but enslaved husbands. As a reward 
for this action, and to commemorate the occasion 
when women had kept a secret, the wife was hence*- 
forth to occupy the honoured post at the “ top of the 
board.” 

What a change has oome over the old place snipe 
the time of which I have remembrance. The last 
few years have overturned everything in the islands, 
and the only comfort left is the thought that not even 
long-headed Aberdonians can stamp the traces of a 
ruthless hand upon the Norland Seas, or give' the 
rocks of Fatherland notioe to quit! \ 

Civilisation has got up to Shetland at Iasi. 'Yfce 
telegraph wires have found their why oven there,*ad 
twice a week a firBbhkss ; 

Gtrauton m routs for the islands* _ 
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O ERIOULTURE has been for centuries a more or 
^ less flourishing trade in Italy, and within the 
present age it has increased considerably owing to the 
unproved system introduced by the Conte Dandolo of 
Varese. This gentleman gained his knowledge by 
the practical experience of many years, in which he 
devoted himself with indefatigable zeal to the cultiva¬ 
tion of the silkworm, and as a necessary accompani¬ 
ment to the cultivation of the mulberry-tree. His 
wealth left him free to practise experiments at his 
leisure, and to sacrifice present gain to the acquisition 
of useful knowledge, which afterwards brought him 
in a large revenue, and gave fresh impetus to the then 
languishing trade. 

His nursery of silkworms and his nursery of 
mulberries were visited by persons from all parts of 
the country seeking information. He was beset by 
young people wanting to study the serio art under 
him, and though he was unwilling to undertake the 
instruction of more than two pupils at a time, he was 
yet forced to take many more, so that his establish¬ 
ment became a sort of agricultural school. 

Count Dandolo’s book, “L’Arte di Custodire i 
Bachi da Seta,” published in 1818, is still the great 
authority on this subject, and most successful culti¬ 
vators still hold to his system, with the slight 
modifications and improvements which are always the 
result of time. The more modern writers on the 
subject are M. T. Charrell, Cavaliere Lambruschini, 
Professor Toscani, and Conte Piccolomini. I choose 
these names out of a host of agricultural authors, as 
being most clear, concise, and reliable authorities on 
the subject of sericulture, all of whom have been 
successful cultivators, though they have some minor 
points of difference. 

The silk-trade has gone on improving since the 
beginning of this century, and is now in a flourishing 
state in the north of Italy, particularly in Lombardy, 
which rivals France for its number of manufactories. 
In Tuscany, however, where the mulberry flourishes 
and the silkworms fatten to perfection, there is a sad 
want of commercial energy. Out of Florence there 
are few factories to be found, and in a city of some 
importance like Siena, where the raw material abounds, 
Ihe stranger who inquires for the silk factories will 
be directed to one solitary establishment, where he 
Will see a number of poor women working away with 
hands and feet at the old-fashioned looms. 

In the returns from the silk-trade in the different 
States of Italy, those of Lombardy exceed by more 
than four times all the rest. Piedmont comes next, 
though far below the Austrian provinces, and, strange 
to say, Tuscany is least of all the seven. 

In the cultivation of the silkworm there is little 
risk. If managed with care and intelligence it is a 
business which entails a small outlay and brings in 
large returns. It is a sort of industry which every 
class of person may engage in without loss of dignity 
or4isarranging the habits of life. Little capital is 
necessary to start* as the cultivator may begin in the 


humblest way and oount with security on the small 
sum which will repay his labour, always supposing 
good management. These considerations recommend 
themselves to a cautious, economic people like the 
Italians; and, as one might suppose, the silkworms 
are cultivated in every part of the peninsula with 
more or less success according to the knowledge, 
care, and intelligence brought to bear upon their 
treatment. 

Many a noble keeps a higat tier e, over which he 
often presides himself. Most of the small proprietors 
— fomdente —a numerous class, occupying the position 
of English farmers, have two rooms set apart in 
their houses for the use of the bachi, which are cared 
for by the daughters of the house, who are generally 
allowed the fruits of their industry for dress, etc. 

It is a very useful occupation for young ladies 
living in the country, whose means are limited, and 
who have little amusement; and the gain accruing 
from it gives it of course an additional interest. 
And I have heard also of many ladies living in the 
city who occupy themselves in this manner, although 
they have* to buy the necessary aliment for the 
insects. I will mention one instance of industry 
rewarded for the encouragement of the fair sex. 

A certain professor’s wife at Verona invested in 
two ounces of eggs as we should call them. These she 
treated with such exactitudo, according to the most 
approved rules, that they produced the largest 
quantity of cocoons and the finest quality of silk 
possible. She sold it at a high price, and it brought 
her 736 francs. The one all-important element of 
success in the cultivation of silkworms, without which 
no amount of skill or attention can avail, is to provide, 
first of all, an abundant supply of mulberry-leaves, 
of which the worms devour an incredible quantity. 
Many other leaves have been tried by scientific 
French cultivators, and the result proved that there 
exists no substitute for the mulberry-leaf. Whoever 
thinks then of setting up a bigattiere had better first 
consider how and from whence the daily food of the 
insects is to be supplied. 

The mulberry-tree being the one necessary con¬ 
dition, after a fine climate, for the raising of silk¬ 
worms, the proper cultivation of it is a matter of 
great importance, and occupies a large share of atten¬ 
tion among agriculturists, many of whom have 
written treatises on the subject. The mulberry-tree 
(French murier, Italian moro or geho) flourishes to 
perfection in the Italian soil, though not an indige¬ 
nous plant, having originally come from China in 
times so remote that the date cannot be fixed. There 
are several varieties of the mulberry, but the two 
kinds commonly known are the black end white— 
moro nero and moro bianco —both of which are used for 
the sustenance of the silkworms, though their qua¬ 
lities differ somewhat. The white mulberry was a 
more recent importation than the black, hiving'been 
introduced into Europe in 1484 bjr BuqflViCihi. The 
moro bianco , also called mlwttico, or wild, because' it 
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grows from the seed, reaches the height of sixteen 
yards. It has abundant foliage, the leaf being heart- 
shaped, of a shining dark*green. The fruit is of a light 
colour, small and sour. The moro nero, called domeetico, 
and generally propagated by grafting, is*a shorter, 
thicker tree, with smaller leaves, growing close 
together, and possessing more nutritive qualities 
than those of the bianco, so that a less quantity will 
do;.but the worms which feed exclusively upon it 
produce silk of a texture slightly copser than those 
nourished on the more delicate foliage of the moro 
bianco . The fruit of the moro nero is good to eat, and 
black when mature; hence the name. 

I have said the moro bianco is called aehatico , 
because it is generally 
raised from the seed. The 
modus operandi is this:— 

First, it is necessary to 
select for the nursery rich 
deep soil very well dug, 
manured with stable 
matter mixed with ashes. 

It must have a sunny 
aspect, and had better 
stand on the most ele¬ 
vated part of a plain or 
the lowest slope of a 
hill. In the month of 
June, from the strongest 
and healthiest grafted 
trees the finest fruit is 
collected and left for two 
or three days to be per¬ 
fectly mature. The pulp 
is then removed, and the 
seed washed until it is 
quite clean. The heavi¬ 
est—those that sink to 
the bottom of the water 
—are selected for pro¬ 
pagation, and may be 
sown then or kept until 
the following year. Slight 
furrows, about two inches 
deep, are made in the 
earth, leaving twelve 
inches between each fur¬ 
row. The seed, having 
been steeped in water 
twenty-four hours, is 
mixed equally with fine 
dry sand, and dropped 
in sparingly. They can 
sow the moro in spring 
or summer, having a due regard to the weather, 
which should neither be too wet nor too dry— Le., 
not after heavy rains or a long drought. The seed 
is covered with earth, and then with a straw mat¬ 
ting to protect it from the frost of spring, and the 
not less injurious effects of the summer sun. If 
the weather be dry, it is watered occasionally in 
the evening. After two years, when the plant is 
about the size of a man’s finger, it is transplanted, 
having the clay attached to the roots. The same 
conditions with regard to soil are necessary. Humi¬ 
dity is injurious, and likely to generate parasites 
round the root ; therefore it should not be near stand¬ 
ing water, but a running strew is not hurtful. 

The ^ yefr the earth is dug rpumi thn roots in 
the months of May, June, and September, and in 
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the succeeding years another digging is added in the 
month of February. In the plantation, as in the 
nursery, the geho should be cut down near to .the 
ground, leaving only one or two shoots. This should 
be done the first four years, after whioh period it 
should be re-transplanted to a place where it will hare 
more room for the roots to spread. When it grows 
to any height, stakes are necessary to support it, and 
when the tree is six years old it is removed to its 
final destination in the open country, but it still re¬ 
quires the care of the gardener, who plaits a 
straw matting all over the trunk to protect it from 
cold winds and the attacks of animals. The foliage 
of the geho should not bo touched until it is . 

seven years old. 

The black mulberry is 
a hardier plant, and, in 
consequence, is much 
cultivated by those whose 
land is not favourable to 
the growth of the more 
delicate tree. There is a 
variety of the white mul¬ 
berry — Morus cucullata 
—brought from the Phi¬ 
lippines to this country 
in 1825. It is a small 
tree, and much used to 
supply food to the silk¬ 
worms in their first stage 
of existence, the foliage 
being more tender than 
the other species. The 
silk produced from it is 
of the finest quality. 
The mulberry puts forth 
its leaves just in time to 
meet the wants of the 
young worms. The leaves 
are gathered carefully by 
barefooted boys, who as¬ 
cend a ladder and shako 
the branches. It soon 
“redresses itself,” to 
use the pretty Italian 
form of speech; but it 
must not be again strip¬ 
ped of its leaves for that 
year. Observing these 
conditions, the mulberry 
is sure to prosper, and 
if not overtaxed, a goqd 
tree will live for. a hun¬ 
dred years. The product 
is variable, but a good tree of twenty years will pro¬ 
bably yield 4001b. of leaves (the Italian pound is 
two ounces less than the English). 

Having provided for the maintenance of the bachi, 
the next thing is to furnish them with a commodious 
habitation. The rich sometimes build a bigaUiere 
away from the dwelling-house, in a quiet part of the 
grounds; and this is convenient, because it ©an be 
furnished with windows at both sides of the room, 
skylights, fireplaces, etc., in the most suitable places. 
But for small proprietors it is too great an expense; 
and as the houses in the country, even those of the 
peasants, are generally large and airy, sp&oe can 
well be afforded for a small quantity of bmi. JffQ 
rooms are selected in a qoietp&rtof the hoi^^lhfray 
from noise and kitchen Smells, or smells of 
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for the silkworm is the moil festidiously-delicat# 
animal in the world, and is most exacting with regard 
to pore air. On the matter of cleanliness for them, 
all authorities, ancient and modern, have exhausted 
themselves in writing, The Chinese authors dwell 
on it particularly, and one says that the worms can* 
not bear a man m attendance upon them who smells 
of wine. 

If the rooms have windows on either side it is 
well, so that when the wind blows strong at one 
part, they can be opened at the other. But skylights 
and-ventilators may be substituted. If there are no 
jalousies, a thick matting must be used as a blind to 
Keep out the sun. 

. A framework of wood is arranged down the middle 
of 4 the room, open so as to let the air quite through. 
On this is laid a fold of matting and over this a 
number of pieces of white linen, with a space between 
each. Some prefer large sheets of paper, as being 
cleaher and easier to change. Over these the eggs, 
or seed, as they call them, are spread carefully. 
They are put to hatch in the month of March, and 
the weather being probably cold, a warm tempera¬ 
ture cannot be kept up in the bigattiero without fires. 
A small wood fire in each end of the room keeps a 
proper heat for the hatching. For those who do not 
mind expense, there are special stoves made at Milan 
in great quantities; one particularly reoommended is 
by a Frenchman, M. Darcet, ana much - used by 
his countrymen. An equal temperature is important 
for the bachi, and every room should be furnished 
with a thermometer; 80 deg. to 83 deg. Fahren¬ 
heit, beginning with the lower and increasing half 
a degree each day, will be enough. A long hatching 
produces better and stronger worms than a short one, 
forced to a consummation by excessive heat. 

In about twelve or fifteen days the shells turn 
white, and the worms begin to issue therefrom. 
They are naturally a brown colour, and if any appear 
red or spotted, it is a sign of disease, generated pro¬ 
bably by the eggs having been exposed to dampness. 
About lour ana five o’clock in the morning great 
numbers come out, and the Ugattajo immediately 
covers them with tulle or fine net, and gently shakes 
over it a small quantity of mulberry-leaves, chopped 
very fine. To make the distribution even, a small 
sieve is used for this purpose. The young worms 
immediately climb up and cover the net, and so they 
are removed to prevent them getting mixed up with 
those still in the shell. 

The tenderost leaves of the white mulberry are 
used in this age, and given very sparingly ; also care 
is taken in the distributions not to startle the worms. 
If the food is dropped down roughly it causes them 
an agitation which takes away the appetite. Probably 
they Will not all have appeared till the third day. 
Ana here begins the trouble. A few hours in the 
brief existence of a silkworm count for as many years 
in that of a ohild, and every day it requires fresh 
increase of nourishment. Therefore the worms are 
divided in batches, according to their respective ages, 
those of the morning, noon, and evening, all re- 

S iring different treatment. For the first day 
inese writers prescribe two meals every hour, 
forty* eight in the course of the day and night; but 
Italian cultivators dohot think this necessary, and the 
most particular among them consider a meal every ; 
two hburt abundance. Ttoiigattqfa must take care 
to be%n thelffot attbe tiare the worms break the 


-•-She knowswhento expect ^ ihem % w shells 
tdianging their colour from abrewni^^^ 
white* The second day the food is increased in 
quantity, and cut somewhat coarser; hut the number 
of meals is lessened by two or three, and so on, till 
it is brought down to four or five a day. During 
this first 44 age,” or stage, of their existence, the 
worms ought to have the tenderost young leaves of 
the white mulberry, which they devour with an ever- 
increasing appetite, till the fifth day, when they eat 
less and show signs of inquietude and discomfort. 
Their heads grow large, and their skins become a 
shining black, whioh is occasioned by the increased 
size of their body, for which the outer oovering 
is no longer large enough. These are the indi¬ 
cations of the approach of the first transforma¬ 
tion, called by the Chinese, and also by the 
Italians, the first sleep. On the sixth or seventh 
day they fall into a lethargy, which lasts for a day 
and a night, during which time no food is supplied 
them. When they awaken from this sleep, they 
appear with red noses and light-coloured bodies, 
having made a complete change of dress in the 
interval. Some remain longer in the sleep than 
others; but those who have cast their skins sooner 
than the rest are not fed till all are ready for a meal, 
and before they have it they are removed to a clean 
bed. This process is delicate and difficult, as the 
creatures must not be touched with the hand or any 
instrument. 

Signor Lambruschini’s plan is now generally 
adopted. A large sheet of white paper bored with 
holes is laid softly over each bed, and over this 
are spread the mulberry-leaves. The worms, who 
cannot bear the had air underneath, quickly climb 
through the apertures in the paper, and settle on the 
fresh mulberry-leaves. They ’ are then carefully 
carried off to a new position. Now they enter on 
what is oalled the “ second age,” during which time 
they are treated as before, but with enormously- 
increasing portions of food. As they grow larger 
change of beds becomes a more frequent necessity, 
and should be given three times a week. On the 
days that this is not done, dry powdered lime may be 
shaken over the bed very lightly, and if a little falls 
on the worm it will not do any harm. This second 
age lasts a day longer than the first, and the sleep 
will probably take place on the eighth day, if 
the first age has occupied seven days. The third 
age will be the same length as the second, and the 
fourth age a day longer. The signs of the transfor¬ 
mation are always the same. Before the fourth and 
last change, the great sleep, the worms are placed in 
the second room, which is generally the largest of 
the two apartments devoted to them, it having 
previously been well dried and heated to twenty 
degrees E^aumur. When they wake from this 
lethargy they enter on the fifth and last age, which 
is a very critical time, and many baccy at this period 
lose all their worms. Cleanliness becomes more than 
ever necessary; the beds changed every day, and 
constant ventilation kept up in the room. ’ Oare is 
taken to remove the fruit from the mulberry before 
giving it to the worms, and the whole leaf is given 
without being cut. Also it is thought well to sprinkle 
the leaves with a little/ water, which, inthe first 
age, are given quite dryland never even gothered 
in wet.o* foggy weattter.: 5or wtfrjrouhoe uf sisd 
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M ! third;’ 260lb; i ia th* «#*»■ 5 and from 

the time of the great sleep till they come to maturity 
they devour 2,600lb. of leaves. During this period 
the’ Chinese give them a little powdered nee. _ 

In forty-five days the silkworms reach perfection, 
and cease to grow. For three days they remain sta¬ 
tionary, then they undergo a change. Having 
emptied their bodies of everything but silk, they 
become a clear transparent yellow colour. They 
refuse to eat, and elongate tlieir necks, as if seeking 
for somewhere to climb. The desired place is soon 
provided for them in the shape of a little bom, or 
wood, made of fresh-cut branches in the form of a 
low, flat-roofed summer-house, placed so close to the 
beds that they easily climb on to it, and begin to 
spin their silk. This summer-house, so to speak, 
has two or three storeys, over all of which the worms 
spread themselves. During this period there must 
be perfect quiet kept in the bigatti&re, and no rough 
wind is allowed to enter, hut the air is kept fresh by 
ventilators. When the worms are covered completely 
by two or three rounds of silk, which they attach to 
a twig, they are again placed in the bods, and after 
twenty-five days they begin to issue from the cocoon 
in the form oi a yellowish-whito butterfly, and are 
placod in an open box or basket, whore they select 
their mates. The femalo is very much larger in the 
body than the male, and lies quiet while he flaps 
his wings and flutters about. After about twenty- 
four hours the male dies; and the female, having 
laid some hundreds of eggs, soon follows him. The 
eggs, which are stuck to the cloth with a sort of gum, 
are folded up and put away for the winter in a dry 
but airy place. In the month of February they are 
taken out and washed well, first in water, then in 
wine, white or red, and left for a few days to dry, 
but not in a room with a fire; they are thon put 
back in the box till the end of March, when they are 
placed in the bigattiere to hatch. The cocoons, egg- 


shaped rolls of soft yellowfloss, ore token to market 
and sold to the manufacturers. 

The spinning of the silk is an interesting Stida 
pretty sight. I went lately into an establishment ’ kt 
Siena, and requested permission to see the jllaMw&l 
work. They conducted me down the slope of a hill, 
where I found a small building commanding a lovely 
view of the surrounding country. The walla were 
very low, and one side of the building completely 
open. Down the centre of the room ran a range of 
small stoves, nine in number, and over each a trough 
of water kept at boiling point. At either side of 
each trough stood a young woman engaged in urn- 
ravelling the cocoons. One had a small bent brush 
in her hand, with which she touched rapidly a hand* 
ful of cocoons which she had just thrown into the 
water, and so gathered off the broken fluffy fibre 
which covered the outside. Then her opposite 
neighbour, with an equally rapid motion, sprinkled 
them slightly with cold water, caught the thread, 
which is finer than a hair, unwound it, and passed it 
over the reel behind her, round which was already 
spread a broad band of glossy golden silk. There 
were nine reels and eighteen women at work feeding 
them. One man turning a wheel at the end of the 
machine was the only male being I saw in the estab¬ 
lishment. The women looked hot and tired, poor 
creatures, though very lightly dressed. Between the 
warm weather and the fire and the steam of the boiling 
water, they had an uncomfortable post. But they 
had pure air and a fine open view of the country, and 
on the whole their position is infinitely preferable to 
that of the women in the English manufactories. 
The mistress told me they were all foreigners, that 
is to say, not Tuscans, being mostly from Piedmont 
and Lombardy, and there were also Greeks amongst 
them. They are paid one franc a day, small pay for 
skilled labour, but living in Tuscany is cheap, and 
the wants of the peasantry are simple and few. 


THE TROUBLES OF A CHINAMAN. 

DY JULES VERNE. 


CHARTER XIX.— AFLOAT. 


C APTAIN BOYTON’S apparatus is a gutta-percha 
suit, consisting of leggings, tunic, and cap. But 
though impervious to water, the material would not 
be impervious to cold, were it not that the garments 
are made with an outer and an inner layer between 
which may be admitted a certain quantity of air. 
, This air serves the double purpose of maintaining 
the apparatus-upon the sunace of the water and 
preventing the. chill that would otherwise ensue from 
long exposure. 

The Joints of the separate pieces of the costume 
are perfectly water-tight. The leggings terminate 
beneath the feet with heavy soles, and are clasped at 
the, waists with a metal belt, which is made wide 
enough to allow free movement to the body. The 
. jacketis fixed into the belt, and hasnsolid collar, to 
whieh in its tnrn isfattached the cap* which is drawn 

means 

.... *f 

:; iw **o^n*^ 

. tubiwii are attached to the 


jacket to admit the air, which can be regulated to 
any density, so that a traveller may float upright with 
the water up to his neck or only to his waist, or may 
lie horizontally upon its surface, all the time in per¬ 
fect safety and with complete liberty of action. 

The practical utility of the apparatus has. already 
been proved in a way that does much credit to its 
inventor. To make it complete there are several 
other appurtenances: a waterproof bag that is shmg 
over the shoulder, and contains various useful articles 5 
a small pole whioh can be attached to the foot by ; a 
socket, and carries a small sail; and a light paddle, 
which may be used either as an oar or a rudder, as 
circumstances may require. * x *- 

Thus equipped, Km-Fo, Craig, Fry, and Soon 
floated off, and a very few strokes of their paddles 
ceirried them a considerable distance from thejunk. 
The night *ras very, dark* and ay en 
or aay.ot hiamen had been o|* <toek> 
have »w»ettos& 

the slightest suspicion that they wern escaping. 
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The second watch, the time mentioned by the pre¬ 
tended corpse, would be about the mid<ue of the 
night, consequently Kin-Fo and his companions had 
several hours* grace, during which they noped to get 
a good mile to leeward of the Sam-Yep. A very 
slight breeze was beginning to ruffle the surface of 


the water, but not enough to make them depend oil 
any other means except theii paddles for their 
progress* 

In» a very few minutes Kin-Fo, Craig, and Fry 
grew accustomed to their strange equipment, and 
were able to manoeuvre so well, that they could, 
without a moment’s hesitation, assume any attitude 
or make any movement they desired. Soon for a 
time had to be taken in tow, but he very quickly re¬ 
covered his energies, and felt far more at his ease 
than he had been on board the junk. All sensation 
of sea-sickness had left him, and the relief of finding 
himself floating up to his waist in the sea, instead of 
being subject to the pitching, tossing, and heaving 
of a ship, was very great. 

^ But although he was no longer ill, he was in con¬ 
siderable alarm. Nothing possessed him but that 
he should be devoured by sharks, and he was con¬ 
tinually drawing up his legs, as though he felt them 
already being snapped at. His fears, it must be 
owned, were not altogether without foundation. 


It was a strange vicissitude to which fortune-had 
now called Kin-Fo and his companions. ^ On and on 
they went, lying almost flat upon their backs to 
paddle, and rising to the perpendicular when they 
required a rest. An hour after leaving the junk the 
party found themselves about half a mile distant. 

They came to a standstill, resting cn 
their paddles, and began to hold a 
whispered consultation. 

“That rascal of a captain!” said 
Craig, in order to broach the subject 
that was, of course, uppermost in his 
mind. 

“ And that scoundrel, Lao-Shen ! ” 
added Fry. 

“Are you surprised?” said Kin- 
Fo; “I am never surprised at any¬ 
thing now.” 

“I cannot understand how those 
fellows found out that you were going 
to take passage on board that junk,** 
replied Craig. 

“ Well, it doesn’t matter much now 
that we are safe,” said Kin-Fo, com¬ 
posedly. 

“Safe!” exclaimed Craig; “we 
are nv t iafe as long as the Sam-Yep 
is in sight.” 

“What is to be done, then?” in¬ 
quired Kin-Fo. 

“We must take some refreshment 
and go on again, so that we may bo 
out of sight at daybreak. 

Admitting a little more air into his 
apparatus, Fry allowed himself to 
rise till the water was about level with 
his waist, and then opening his bag, 
took out a bottle and a glass. He filled 
the glass with a cordial and handed 
it to Kin-Fo, who, without requiring 
any pressing, drained it to the bottom. 
Craig and Fry helped themselves, and 
Soon was not forgotten. 

“ How are you now ? ” asked Craig. 
“ Much better,” said Soon ; “ but I 
should like something to eat.” 

“We will have our breakfast at 
daybreak, and then you shall have 
some tea.” 

Soon made a wry face. 

“ Cold ? ” he asked. 

“ No ; hot,” said Craig. 

Soon*s countenance brightened. 

“ But how will you manage that ?” he inquired. 

“ I shall make a fire.” 

“ Then why wait till the morning ? ” urged Soon. 

“ Why, you stupid fellow, you don’t want Captain 
Yin and his accomplices to see our light, do you ? ” 
“No, oh no.” 

“Then have patience, and wait till the proper 
time.” 

The appearance of the party during this colloquy 
was irresistibly comical; the alight undulation of the 
water kept them bobbing up and down like so many 
corks, or like the hammers of a pianoforte when the 
keys are touched. Kin-Fo presently remarked that 
the wind was beginning to freshen* 

“ Let us set our sails, then,” said Craig and Fry. 
But just as they werepreparing to erect their little 
masts, Soon uttered a loud oryof terror. 
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MBe quiet, you { 001 !'’ angrily whispered his 
master; “ do you want us to be discovered ? 

«% thought,” muttered Soon, “I saw a monster— 
a shark—quite close to me; I thought I felt it too.” 

Oraig carefully examined the surface of the water 
and said that it was quite a mistake on Soon’s part; 
no shark was there at all. 

Kin-Fo laid his hand on his servant s shoulder. 
“Understand, Soon, that you are not to be a 
coward,” he said. “ You are not to cry out, mind, 
even if your leg is snapped off*” 

“If you make an outcry,” added Fry, “we will 
cut a slit in your jacket and send you to the bottom 
of the sea, where you may bellow to your heart’s 

content.” , , 

Thus adjured, the unfortunate Soon, though by 
no means consoled, dared not utter another word. 
It seemed as though his troubles were never to havo 
an end, and he began to think that the miseries of 
sea*sickness were scarcely worse than the tortures of 

terror. . 

Kin-Fo had been right when he said 
that the wind was freshening. -Even 
if it were only One of the slight breezes 
that subside at sunrise, it must be 
utilised to increase the distance be¬ 
tween them and the Sam-Yep. When 
Lao-Shen’s people discovered that 
Kin-Fo was no longer in his cabin, 
they would assuredly begin to look 
about for him, and if any of them 
were in sight the ship’s boat would 
greatly facilitate their capture ; conse¬ 
quently it was of the utmost import¬ 
ance to be far away before dawn. 

The wind fortunately was blowing 
from the east. Whether they had been 
carried by the hurricane into the Gulf 
of Leao-Tong, the Gulf of Pe-Chi-Li, 
or even into the Yellow Sea, a westerly 
course must in any case take them to¬ 
wards the coast, where they had every 
chance of being picked up by somo 
merchant vessel on its way to the 
mouth of the Pei-Ho, or by one of the 
fisliing-boats plying day and night 
about the shore. If, on the contrary, 
the wind had come from the west, and 
the Sam-Yep had been driven south 
of Corea, Kin-Fo and his companions 
would have no chance of rescue ; they 
must either have been borne away on 
to the open sea, or floated ultimately 
on to the shores of Japan as lifeless 
corpses, which the dress they wore 
would not allow to sink. 

It was now about ten o’clock. The 
moon would rise shortly before mid¬ 
night, and there was no time to be 
lost. According to Craig and Fry’s 
directions, preparations were made for 
hoisting sail. The process was very 
simple. Each gutta-percha suit had 
a socket attached to the sole of the 
right foot, whioh was intended to 
hold the. short pole that served for a mast. The 
party, first of all stretched themselves on their 
"backs, brought their foot within reach of their 
hands by bending the knee, and fixed the mast 


Fry and Craig, each man simultaneously pulled at 
his halyard, and hoisted the upper coriter of his 
triangular sail to the top of the mast. The halyards 
were then made fast to the metal waistbands, the 
sheets were held in the hand, and they all sailed Off 
like a flotilla of “ scaphandres,” an appellation to 
which they had more right than the submarine 
workmen to whom it is often improperly applied. 

In the course of ten minutes they were able to 
steer with perfect ease and security; they kept equal 
pace with one another, and glided easily along the 
water like so many sea-gulls with their wings extended 
to the breeze. Their progress was greatly facilitated 
by the condition of the sea; not a wave disturbed the 
long quiet undulation of its surface, so that there was 
no splash or surf to inconvenience them. ^ 

Two or three times, Soon, forgetting Craig Sud 
Fry’s instructions, was foolish enough to turn his 
head, and in so doing swallowed several mouthfuls of 
salt water. Experience, however, soon taught him 
better. Still he could not overcome his dread of 
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sharks. It was explained to mm that he ran less 
risk in a horizontal than in a vertical position* since 
the formation of A shark’s jaw obliges ft to turn over 
on to its back before seizing its prey*, and oonse- 


in its place,, having previously attached the halyard quentiy it is difficult for ft to grasp a fioaftug pbieefc; 
of the little sail to its extremity. At a signal from it was furthermore pointed out tojUm that west 
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With an^ power pf inotion. SpbiL ^Accordingly made 
npjiis mind no# to keep stfltffoya mo&dht, and wes 
kU tHe happier for his efforts. 
i For about anhour the u scaphandres ” sailed on. 
Si shorter time would not have sufficed to carry them 
out of reach of the junk, a longer would have ex- 
httuated them ;, already their arms were getting weary 
with the strain put upon them by the tension of the 
sail* 7 

Craig and Fry gave the signal for stopping. 
Instantly the sheets were loosened, and all, with the 
7 exception of Soon> who preferred remaining on the 
cautious side, resumed a perpendicular position. 

* s Five minutes’ rest, sir,” said Craig to Kin-Fo. 

* il And another cordial,” said Fry. 

- Kin-Fo assented willingly to both propositions. A 
<Kttle stimulant was all they required at present; 
having dined shorty before leaving the junk, they 
could wall afford to wait for food until the morning. 
Neither did they suffer at all from cold; the layer of 
air between their bodies and the water protected thorn 
from any chill, and their temperature had not abated 
a degree since they made their start. 

Was the Sam-Yep still in sight? Fry care¬ 
fully swept the eastern horizon with a night-glass 
that he drew from his bag, but no sign of her was 
visible against the dim background of the sky. The 
night was rather foggy; there were very few stars, 
and the planets looked almost like nebulee in the 
firmament. The waning moon, however, would not 
be long in rising, and would probably disperse the 
mist. 

“ The rascals are still asleep,” said Fry. 

“They haven’t taken advantage of the breeze,” 
said Craig. 

KuitFo, tightening his sheet, and spreading his 
sail to the wind, now professed himself ready to 
make another start, and accordingly they all resumed 
their course, the wind being not quite so strong as 
before. 

As they Were proceeding towards the west, they 
would be unable to observe the moon as she rose in 
the east. Her light, however, would necessarily 
illuminate the opposite horizon, of which it was im¬ 
portant for them to make a careful observation. If 
instead of a clearly-defined circle between sea and 
sky, the lino should be broken and refract the lunar 
rays, they might be certain that the shore was in 
sight; and as the coast was everywhere open and 
unbeaten by surf, a landing could be effected without 
danger in almost any part. 

About twelve o’clock a faint light began to play 
upon the vapours overhead, a sign that the moon was 
rising above the water. Neither Kin-Fo nor his 
companions turned their heads. Again the breeze 
had freshened, and while it helped to disperse the 
fog Was carrying them along with considerable 
rapidjity, so that quite a furrow of foam followed in 
their wake. The atmosphere became clearer and 
clearer, the constellations shone out more brightly, 
and the moon, changing from a coppery red to a 
silvery white, soon illumined the whole of the sur¬ 
rounding space. 

All at once Craig uttered a loud oath. 

“ The junk! ” he cried. 

“ Down with the sails l ” exclaimed Fry, 

In an instant the four sails were lowered, and the 
masts removed from their sockets* All the p 
resumed m upright position, and looked bel 


iMm. •; IleSty tdo t*aly, was the <ki^ne p^the| 
with all saili spread, about A mfle ‘ * 

S tain Yin, they did not 'doubt; had become 
of Kin-Fo’s escape, and had at once set out in 

S ursuit. Unless the fugitives could contrive to aVoid 
recovery on the bright surface of the • water, Jpi 
another quarter of an hour they would be 
hands of the captain and his accomplices. 

“ Heads down! ” said Craig. 

His order was understood. A little more air was 
ejected from the apparatus, and all four men sank 
until only their heads emerged from the waves. 
There they waited without a sound or a motion. 

The junk was advancing rapidly, its upper sails 
casting great shadows on the sea. In five minutes’ 
time it was within half a mile of them/and they 
could see the sailors moving to and fro, and the cap¬ 
tain at the helm. All at once a great shout was 
heard; a crowd of men had rushed upon the deck, 
and were apparently attacking the crow. The uproar 
was terrible; yells of rage and execration alternated 
with shrieks of ajjony and despair. Then all was 
still; the clamour was hushed; nothing was heard 
but a constant splash, splash at the side of the 
iunk, indicating that bodies wore being thrown over¬ 
board. 

After all, then, Captain Yin and his crew had not 
been in league with Lao-Shen and his troop ; the poor 
fellows, on the contrary, had themselves been the 
victims of the band of rascals who had smuggled 
themselves on board with no other design than that 
of gaining possession of the junk. The pirates had 
had no idea that Kin-Fo was a fellow-passenger, and 
were he discovered now, it was certain that neither he 
nor any of his companions could expect to find mercy 
at their hands. 

The Sam-Yep continued her course. She was 
close upon them now, but by the happiest chance she 
cast upon them the shadow of her sails. For an 
instant they dived beneath the waves. When they 
rose again, the junk had passed, and they were safe. 

A corpse that was floating by they recognised as 
that of Captain Yin, with a poniard at his side. 
For a time the ample folds of his garments sustained 
him upon the surface of the water. Then ho sank 
never to rise again. 

Thus by a foul massacre had perished the genial, 
light-hearted commander of the Sam-Yep. 

Ten minutes later the junk had disappeared in the 
west, and Kin-Fo, Craig, Fry, and Soon were all 
alone in the waste of water. 


LIFE IN LAGOS. 

A MONG the minor British Possessions in Africa is 
Lagos, embracing not only the port of that 
name, with adjacent territory of the Slave Goast, but 
also the north coast of the Gulf of Guinea. Although 
not a very desirable dr profitable possession, its per¬ 
manent occupation was deemed necessary for the 
suppression of the slave trade, and for the encourage¬ 
ment of peaceful cominerce in that part of Africa. 
Palm-nut kernels, cottdn; palm oil, and other tropical 

P roducts, are among the' articles of the commerce of 
lagos. The treaty by which the territory was ceded 
to lier Majesty was Sighed by Docemo, the native 
chief, on the 5th Augu^i 10^1. i 

During the tithe Tfim ift thattown/whieh was 
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•AW# years,! had forty-few* fttMu of West 
Afrioaji fever, and from too fiwt, which lasted 
&h*>ut throe weeks, I thought I should not have 
recovered* It may he supposed that my reoollections 
are, therefore* not of the most lively order, yet a few 
fame from my experience may not be unacceptable. 

, apfter my return, the rate of mortality among the 
European population in this fever den was fearful 
in the extreme, and far greater than had been known 
for the last twenty years* Medical skill appears to 
have little or no control over the disease. All the 
leading European houses in the town, however, very 
wisely enter into a contract with the colonial surgeon 
for him to professionally visit their establishments 
after he has attended to the sick requirements of 
the Government employh and the inmates of the 
prison and the hospital. 

Lagos, being within a very few degrees of the 
equator, the days and nights are of almost equal 
length all the year round. The day dawns at about 
half-past five, and it is twilight about a quarter- 
past six p.m. The heat, and especially during 
November, December, January, and February, being 
the long dry season, is very great, and oftentimes 
almost intolerable. During the long rainy season, 
from the middle of March until the end of June, 
there are often terrific tornadoes, accompanied with 
vivid lightning and tremendous peals of thunder. 

The town is situate on the side of a river, about 
four and a half miles from the Atlantic Ocean. But 
as this river, or lagoon, is too shallow to admit large 
ships, and has a heavy sea at its mouth, called the 
“ Lagos Bar,” consisting of two large sand ridges, 
the mail steamers to and from England, large men- 
of-war, and several other kinds of ships, cannot anchor 
within six miles of the town. The authorities aro 
therefore obliged to provide a small steam paddle- 
boat to take and bring the letters and passengers to 
and from the mail steamers at their anchorage in 
the Lagos Roads. This paddle-boat is also used to 
convey British and foreign naval officers to and from 
the men-of-war which occasionally anchor there 
Specially-constructed steamships and sailing-boats, 
called “ bar-boats,” are also used very much for the 
carriage of cargo to and from the mail steamers and 
other large ships just outside the mouth of the river. 

The population of the colony numbers about 62,000, 
of whom only about ninety are white people, and 
nearly all the latter live in the town, which consists 
of about 32,000 inhabitants. By far the greater 
a portion of the natives are heathens, but there are 
thousands of Mohammedans. The Roman Catholics, 
Episcopalians, and Wesleyans are also numerous, 
and the two last-mentioned bodies have good church 
and chapel accommodation, as well as educational 
* institutions, well maintained. 

The administration of justice is carried on by a 
police magistrate and one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the Gold Coast Colony, of which 
Lagos now forms a part. The former settles minor $ 
civil and criminal cases which involve no difficul/ 
questions of law or fact, whilst the more import^ 
oases are tried before his superior officer ^ 
assizes, which are held monthly. The judf 
in court and at chambers twice a wees, ' 
and determining motions, petitions, and g< 
loontory matters in law and in equity. 

All appeal cases from thisJudge arc 
the Chief Justin of the Gold Coast Oo^ 
jit Accra, assisted by one or more 



Ultimate 


the Supreme Court. The trial of suoh 
place twice a year when required, and^ 
appeal, when the amount involved “ 
the Privy Council. r 

The great bulk of the trade or^mmeree o£ Lagos 
consists in bartering European goods that mostly 
come from Manchester, ^Birmingham, and Ham- 
burg, for African produce which is almost entirely 
limited to palm-oil and flalm-nut kernels; and large 
sums have been realjged by this oommerce. The 
exports from Lagos &nd the imports are far greater 
than those in connection with any other port on* the 
West Coast. BheJatest published authentic returns 
state that u the wadue of imports for the year 1876 was 
£476,812 12s 8tf, and the exports £619,724 2*. 8^., 
being an increase of £17,075 13a. 8<J. and 

£101,724 2 8, Sd.\ respectively over the previous years 
. . . - The number of ships entered amounted to* 
222, giving a total tonnage of 41,887, and the num- * 
her of ships cleaned amounted to 215, giving a total 
tonnage of 39,98$.” Theso figures are irrespective of 
the weekly mail Sjtoamers. The revenue of the settle¬ 
ment is derived (from import duties and Court of 
Justice fees, and/for this year was £46,448, whilst 
the expenditure was £45,170. 

The greater commercial establishments are owned 
by Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Germans, and 
nearly all of them are managed by agents, who, as 
a rule, are well paid. On account of the excessive 
heat of the weather, the working hours of the popu¬ 
lation, except thoso of a few Government officials, 
are from six until eleven o’clock in the morning, 
and from one to half-past five o’clock in the afternoon. 
The meals of the White men are, firstly, what is 
called an “ early inoming tea,” taken about six 
o’clock ; and this generally consists of tea or coffee 
and a few edibles, ®p4)read-and-butter, biscuits, cold 
beef, cold fowl. Tnef second meal, which is called 
breakfast, is taken about eleven, and at this repast 
shrimps, oysters, and pthor native fish, palm-oil chop, 
curried fowl, omelette, mutton chops or beef steaks, 
and kidneys, yams, or potatoes are consumed, whilst 
the liquor drunk consists of sherry, claret, ale, or 
stout. The next and last meal of the day is dinner, 
which is served up at seven o’clock; and an ordinary 
one at most of the European houses consists of soup, 
fish, poultry, beef and mutton, yams and cheese, 
whilst the liquors drunk are of the same kind as those 
consumed at breakfast. It is customary for all JBiv.ro- 
peans to sleep for an hour in the middle of the day 
before resuming the»ir work, 

Assistant-Colonial ^ ^ 

Government officials f 

the native people in/ 

and some of ^ 9 
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LIFE IN 1A06S. 


African and European eatables, and a 
selection c ly of choice wines. There are many of 
liberal supp- v nven during the year by the Adminis- 
these dinners g • 

trator and others. '*• a reference to what is called 
I must not omit > m ” j n Lagos., It has been a 
the “rousing-up syste. 'dents, when returning late 
practice for European r6c ave g 0 j n a “body 

from a house where they ht, 0 p eaiJ) j n or g er tQ have 
to the house of another Ear. Q honie . ^ for this 
a final carousal before they g‘ out 0{ his sleep and 
purpose Aey «ill wake him up s i Doth f ng of 
compel him to entertain them. ^ but e imply 
the morality or prudence of the p broth er £ J 
W cord the custom. I remember * b fifteen 
myself being thus aroused on one o' n0r £ ftU of 
Germans and two English master) liW 8U 

/lomarwInH n/>Y>ftrninff TH llSfl-I ’ _ * . . * 


A 


should attempt 
allowed wholly 
:hant was some 
his comrades in 
wishing to see 
not finding 


whom demanded, according to usa] ’ f , *- 

ply of intoxicating liquors. If the T* °* th ° h0U8e 
upon whom the rousing-up party ci 
to conceal himself, he will still not 
to escape. A certain English m« 
time ago called upon by several o 
the middle of the night, and he :" . 

the*, hid himself in a shed. M £’ e , d thenf . 
him m his room put out the lq broke several 
selves to a quantity of various W» , of his hoU80 
glasses, and carrying sundry artic^ road for the 
arranged them outside along t\ %t morn ; 
inspection of all passers-by the r, tur0 of the b climate 
. Notwithstanding the deadly n in La d cus : 

intoxicants are in great favour^ hon b oured in tlle 
toms prevail which would be V*t instances. when 
breach than the observance. Ir offorod 80me intoxi . 
one European visits another he tim0 of the d or 
eating drink, no mat or what, mftdo Jn cc / ng0 _ 
night it may be when the call ^ cugt would 
quence of the great strength £ aa b ht out ovon 
be thought a slight if nothin: ea drinki b elsewhere, 
though the visitor had just b, hav0 fal f en into the 
The “better class of uativ o iv0 ft8 well a8 
same practice, winch is ver* r 
mischievous. visions and entertain- 

. °? 0 T ccount ,°. f tho C08t of Jving for white men is 
mg in Lagos, the expense of be efl8ier for an 

very great. Indeed, it worn maintain himaelf in 
English professional man t,j t i(J nt tbat town on 
England on £2°0 a yearfliai m e rca ntile agent 
double that sum, but a Eur» vo more money f ro m 
or clerk can live bettor and h cou]d on £200 a 
£100 a year in Lagoa that. rea8on8 . In the 

Vnel! ” \ he foll Srks have their board 

their employers, and, 
•es they receive, they 
dve parties at 
mly consider- 
+he cost of 
e their 
^s, 


These incidents I mention as illustrating the habits^ 
of colonial life in remote settlements. They are 
dangerous places for young men without good prin¬ 
ciple and infirm of purpose. But I bfelie** that at 
Lagos, as elsewhere, there is improvement r oi late in 
social life, the result of missionary and religious 
effort, and more frequent communication with the 
mother country. Steam navigation, the press, and 
cheap postage are great helps to civilisation and 
morals, as well as to commerce. Among the signs of 
progress is a bi-weekly post to the town of Itabba, 
on the Niger, 250 miles distant. Lagos is calculated 
to bear a very important part in the civilisation of 
Western Africa. j. n. p. 


Darkties. 


Pope Pius ix. —During tlie troubles of 1848 Lord Palmerston 
thus described Pio Nono :—“ The Pope is a most amiable, agree¬ 
able, and honest man, and sincerely pious to boot, whicn is 
much for a Pope ; but he is not made to drive the State coach. 
To-day he is in very good spirits, although he foresees the 
dangers of the country, because lie has recovered a saint’s skull 
which had been sacrilegiously stolen.” 

Postage Stamps. —The number of different kinds of postago 
stamps which have been hitherto issued all over the world is 
estimated, in round numbers, at 6,000. Among them are to be 
found the effigies of five emperors, eighteen kings, three queens, 
one grand duke, six princes, one princess, and a great number 
of presidents, etc. Some of the stamps bear coats of anus and 
other emblems, as crowns, the Papal keys and tiara, anchors, 
eagles, lions, horses, stars, serpents, railway trains, horsemen, 
messengers, etc. The collection preserved in the museum of 
the Berlin post-office included, on July 1, 1879, 4,498 speci¬ 
mens of different postago stamps. Of these, 2,462 were from 
Europe, 441 from Asia, 251 from Africa, 1,143 from America, 
and 201 from Australia. 

Price of Mea t. —With American meat available in quail* 
titics 'neatly in excess of the present supply, and imported*' 

{ irofitaoly at about 6d. per lb., the British farmer must adapt 
lis arrangements to produce meat at 7d. The superior quality 
of the best home meat, tho nearness of markets, tlic convenience 
of killing cattle ami sheep when needed, will probably always 
secure for home-grown meat fully Id. per lb. more than can bo 
got for the American moat. With the enlarging production of 
cheap American meat, and tho certainty and cheapness of its 
sale transport over the Atlantic, there is, however, small pros¬ 
pect of any enhanced price for British meat. But farmers 
twenty years ago were able economically to produce both beef 
and mutton at 7d. per lb. They must endeavour to do so again. 

— Times. 

Queen Victoria. —When Queen Victoria has become to tho 
descendants of her people what Queen Elizabeth is to us— 
when all the trifles of our time are gone, and only the realities 
left—the story of her love, her happiness, her loss, will be a. 
favourite theme of poets, artists, and story-tellers. Faith that. ' 
knows no limit, constancy that clings like life, are not of every , 
age. What will the writers of a coming day, who take this, 
theme for tale and idyll, have to tell ? They will draw the 
picture of a young and fatherless girl, called, while in her teens, 
to occupy the greatest throne on earth ; who had to take her 
place at the head of a great society, with little or no support' 
from her own immediate kin. They will paint her grandeur 
and her loneliness in a station which allows no sharer and 
admits no friend. They will show the Saxon Prince who came 
to her and made himself a part of her ; then lino on line tho 
story of tlieir lives will be unrolled ; years of domestic bliss, 
■oken at length by the sudden snap, in the very noontide of 
married joy. Then may come the pathetic sequel of a 
vliich knows no change—which draws away from the 
men—which lays aown much of the pomp of Royal 
ves up all the vanities of the world, not in old age, 
s said to be cold, but in the flush of life, when all 
•notion are running high, to nurse in solitude a 
ler sentiment of personal faith. Millions will 
dness on this story of a human heart, in which 
ts a higher throne than the Queen .—ITepworth 
or.” 











The Leisure Hour, 

I’.I'IIOLU IN THESE WHAT I HM’Kl' HOURS DIMANH, 

AMUSEMENT AND TRUK KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. — 



DR. KALTMANN TAKES A GENERAL SURVEY. 


NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 

BY THE REV. T. S. MILLINGTON, AUTHOR OF ” BOY AND MAN,” 
“LOMBARDY COURT,” ETC. 

CHAFFER XXXVIU.—WHAT IS TO BE DONE ? 

To vouch this is no proof 
Without more wider and more overt tests. 

—Shakespeare. 

M R. CHAMBERLAIN, urged by repeated visits 
from Squire Neville-Thornton, proceeded as 
N.O. 1484,— JUNE 6 , 1880 . 


quickly as possible with his valuation^ and estimates. 
He went over the estate and examined the timber. 
He compared the rentals of the different farms with 
the sums which they might be expected to realise i i 
brought to the hammer, and went into the question 
generally, how money might be raised with most 
advantage, or rather, with least sacrifice. If the 
squire’s need had been only an accident, to be once met 
and disposed of, he would have advised a mortgage, 
for in that case money borrowed might have been 

Price one penny, 
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paid off, and the estate would hare remained intaot. 
feut it was evident that, with his propensities, the 
demand for money would soon be repeated. That, 
however, was Hr. Thornton's affair. The steward, 
fo^ hiS jMftrt, coaid do no more than present his state- 
mejrtjot the m^ans available, and leave the squire to 


osed. 

lickthom with 


ehbobetween the methods proposed. 

He was just starting for Thickthom with his 
papers, which he had at length put into proper shape, 
when Mr. Neville-Thornton came to his door. 

“Come,” he said; “are you not ready with your 
calculations yet ? I am pressed for time, as I told 
you. I don’t want to stay dawdling here.” 

“ I have been very busy,” said the steward. 
“There was much to do. I have not lost a mo¬ 
ment.” 

The squire jerked his head impatiently. He was 
himself one of the idlest men under the sun; he had 
more time upon his hands than he knew how to 
employ, and he had no patience with any one who 
could not get on quickly with his business, however 
much titere mighVbe of it. 

“It’sready at last,” said Chamberlain. “I was 
just going to bring it to you.” 

“ Oh, ready at last, is it ? ” 

Mr. NeviUe-Thornton took the chair which the 
steward placed for him at the table, anlt with another 
glance round the room and a grimace, intended for the 
decorations, began to turn over the sheets which lay 
before him. 

“ You can tell me all about it,” he said, presently, 
pushing the papers away from him. “I suppose 
you know it all by heart. I don’t want to be troubled 
with a lot of figures.” 

Mr. NeviUe-Thornton spoke truth there* , He never 
wanted to be troubled about anything. 

“I require a large sum of money,” he continued, 
naming the amount, “and I want it soon. The 
quickest method is usuaUy the best in these 
matters.” 

“It would be better not to sell any part of the 
freehold,” said the steward, “ if you can help it.” 

“Granted.” 

“A mortgage would be expensive and unsatisfac¬ 
tory, unless you are likely to have the means of 
paying it off.” 

“I may have or I may not,” said the squire, 
thinking of the chances upon which bis exchequer 
greatly depended. They were generally adverse to 
him, as they are in the main to all gamblers; but 
with strange infatuation he always cherished the 
, expectation that they would take a favourable turn 
soon. 

Mr. Chamberlain understood him and went on. 

“ I cannot recommend a mortgage,” he said. “ The 
only other course is to cut timber. 

“ I wish you could have said so before,” the squire 
exclaimed, testily. “If I had resolved upon that 
when I first spoke to you about it, it might almost 
have been done by this time. The trees could be 
sold standing and without any delay.” 

HYes; but it would be a great pity. The sum you 
require is so large that, to raise it from timber alone, 
you would almost strip the estate.” 

> “ It seems, then,” said the squire, “ that there are 1 
only three ways, and you don’t recommend either of 
them.” . .' ■ u - 

“If one or other is inevitable*-” the steward 
began*; « ,• 1 ■*. ... - *'«- r. , 

“ Of course it is; I told you so said so.” 


“ Then I think you had better sell some portion of 
the land outright.” » 

“ That was my own idea from the first, ^h%%m, 
for instance.” ^ * f 

“No* Hr. Thornton, This frtocfc near yoir own 
house; too near to Thickthorn.” t 

“ Wiiidy Gorse, then ? ” 

“ Oh, no ; not that.” 

“Why not?” 

Mr. Chamberlain could only repeat, “ Oh, no; not 
that.” 

He could not at first give his reasons. He was 
shocked at the thought of turning Mr. and Mrs. 
Brownlow a second time out of their home. He 
said at last, “You would get no price for it; it is 
poor land, and not well situated.” 

“I had better sell Thickthorn, then,” said the 
squire, “ and come and live here. Perhaps if I were 
to offer Thickthorn for sale you would like to 
buy? ” 

“I buy Thickthorn ! ” Mr. Chamberlain exclaimed. 
“I buy Thickthorn! You must be joking, Mr. 
Thornton.” 

“ Joking! Oh, no ! I can’t afford to joke on this 
subject. You like a fine house, evidently ; ” he glanced 
round the room again as he said it, and his eyes 
rested on the handsome new grate with its rich en¬ 
caustic tiles and its marble chimney-piece. “You havo 
had everything in your own hands lately. I dare say 
you are growing rich as I grow poor. It would 
not be the first time that a steward has bought 
his master’s property. There isonjy one condition 1 
should like to make if you buy Thickthom; and 
that is that you make me your steward.” 

“ Sir,” cried Mr. Chamberlain, rising suddenly to 
his feet, and throwing up his head, “ I don’t under¬ 
stand your language. Do you mean to insinuate— 
do you mean to assert that I have imposed upon you, 
and robbed you ? You may do what you please with 
your property. You may gamble it all away if you 
like. I don’t care who buys your land. And as for 
trusting you with the management of it, none but a 
fool would dream of such a thing. I am neither a fool 
nor a rogue, Mr. Neville-Thornton, and shall wish 
you good morning. I will make up my accounts at 
once, and will beg you to have them audited, and 
to relieve me of my charge as soon as possible.” 

The squire started up in great surprise. He had 
come to the house in a very bad temper, which was 
not to be wondered at, considering the state of his 
finances and the causes which had led to it. The 
difficulties suggested by Mr. Chamberlain had pro¬ 
voked him still more, .and he had vented his ill- 
humour without consideration. He had not intended 
to cast any suspicion upon his steward’s honesty, but 
had yielded to his feelings of irritation, thinking to 
say something clever and cutting, and in harmony 
with his own disposition. He perceived now that he 
had gone too far. If Mr. Chamberlain were to throw 
up his stewardship in this abrupt manner the conse¬ 
quences would be most inconvenient. He knew 
absolutely nothing of the management of an estate; 
he could not tell to what extent it might be in the. 
power of his steward to hinder him in Ms present 
urgent attempt to raise money. It pleased him to 
grumble and complain, but he had no wish to part 
with Mr. Chamberlain. V <. 

r “ What is the matter ? ”, he said, m 
was leaving the roonu jC “ What 
you? I was onty joking.” ,■ 
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' ^ No/wj yo<u oAjmotaffQrd to joke on 

this subject; you said sojust now/ Nor can I afford 
tofbe. the object of euohiokes.” 

1 * Gome, come,” said the squire,, “ I did not mean 
to offend you. Toll must not-throw mo over in this 
way.” 

“ You had no right to speak as you did. No gen¬ 
tleman would havo done so. No honest man would 
submit to it.” 

Mr. Thornton bit his lip. Ho was on the point of 
giving way to his temper again. To be told by his 
steward that he was no gentleman was almost more 
than he could bear. But a man who can lightly 
throw out insinuations against another’s honesty in 
matters of trust, ought not to be over-sensitivo him¬ 
self. Perhaps it was not so much the retort that 
offended him as the fact that it was uttered by one 
whom he regarded as an inferior and a dependent. 

(4 That in tho captain’s but a choleric word, 

Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy.” 

He felt, however, that he must dissemble his wrath 
for the present, and after two or three turns about 
the room, said again, 

“ Don’t take offence whero none is intended. I am 
sorry 1 said anything. I did not mean it. I am so 
worried I scarcely know which way to turn. I must 
get this money somehow or other.” 

Mr. Chamberlain had been worried himself, and 
could make allowances. He had been thinking, too, 
that to throw up his stewardship just then would be 
very inconvenient for himself; his private means 
were but small, and it might be a long while before 
ho could meet with another engagement. He could 
not but feel also that he had been guilty of some 
extravagance, the tokens of which were before him 
upon tho walls of tho room. But he was very angry, 
and could not at once accept the squire’s apology. 
He roturned, however, to tho table, and laying down 
the books and papers, waited stiffly for Mr. Neville- 
Thornton’s directions. 

“ Sit down,” said tho squire, offering him the chair 
which ho had himself been using, and drawing up 
another for himself; and Mr. Chamberlain conde¬ 
scended to do as ho was invited. The question of 
ways and moans was then again discussed, and it was 
docidod, after much consultation, that a portion of 
the property lying outside the ring fence should be 
sold. By this time Mr. Nevillo-Thomton had cast 
aside his reservo and become very pleasant and con¬ 
fidential in his manner towards his steward. Ho had 
not intended to offend him, but, consorting as he did 
with men of all characters and of little reputation, ho 
had failed to understand how sensitive a man in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s position might be who, holding a place 
of trust, was entitled to be esteemed faithful to it 
‘until he had been proved otherwise. He could not 
afford to quarrel with his steward at this juncture, 
and did not wish to do so. Ho had incurred debts at 
the gaming-table—debts of honour, as they are 
called-—and had borrowed money to pay them. He 
had given biHs which would soon fall due, and must 
be met or renewed at heaty cost, only to fall due 
againa little later. Be explained ell this to Mr. 
cAam^eriaih, and at partin^ offered him his hand. 
The-steam’d did ndt refuse Itv but took care to let it 
Jbe see^ that he did not think fnufch ok tho honour, 
imk three As 'the 

if. 

more cold And distant ih. his demeanour,; 
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giving, him the information And advice, aakejl for, 
but without relaxing a muscle, of hrs fAcb or uttenng 
a single word more than the OccAfrfon 
opened the door for Mr. Thornton when their bhA&^fa 
was ended, and let him depart without so much iur a 
smile or even an inclination of the heAd. The 
squire folt that he had made an enemy where he hkd 
need of a friend, and though he preserved his outward" 
show of suavity till he was beyond observation, Went 
away in a rage. 

Tho advertisements which appeared in due course 
in the county papers did not fail to create a sensation 
at Thickthorn and Dulborough. It was not at first 
generally understood that the property in question 
was a part of the Thickthorn estate, as the neune of 
the owner was not mentioned. The auctioneer’s 
name, in large capitals, formed by far the most con¬ 
spicuous part of tho advertisement, from which it 
might have been inferred that the property to be 
sold was of very little importance to the public in 
comparison with the firm who were to sell it. The 
locality was indicated, and further particulars pro¬ 
mised, but as the land in quostion did not adjoin the 
Thickthorn property, it was not immediately recog¬ 
nised as being a part of the Thornton property. 

Mr. Brownlow was one of the first to observe the 
announcement, and he pointed it out to his son. 

“ I thought there was something up,” said the 
latter; “Mr. Thornton has been riding over the 
property lately, and seemed to be taking more interest 
in it than he ever did before, with a view to making 
capital out of it it now appears. I expected we should 
have our rents raised, ana very likely that will follow 
still. I met him the other day, but ho did not stop 
to speak. I did not much wonder at that after the 
trick he played me in that Gorman place.” 

Mr. Brownlow sat for a long time lost in thought. 

“ It’s an awkward thing about this sale, though,” 
he Baid, at length. 

“ Awkward for the tenants,” said Michael. “ They 
will have notice to quit, of course.” 

The word “ notice ” seemed to jar upon Mr. 
Brownlow’s ears. “ Ha! ” he said, with a sigh ; and 
Mrs. Brownlow, from her corner, echoed the senti¬ 
ment with like sounds and signs. 

“ When he begins there’s no knowing where he 
will stop,” said Michael. “They say he bets or 
plays, or something of the sort. He may well want 
money. Debts of honour! debts of shame! I call 
them. He’ll be for selling our land next, perhaps, 
or the Goshen.” 

“ He would never sell the Goshen,” said Brownlow.. 
“ He couldn’t have the heart to do that. But it’s a 
pity he should sell any of it. I wonder what the old 
squire would have said if he could have foreseen it.” 

“ I suppose he did foresee it,” said Mrs. Brownlow. 
“ If the will that he made had held good, it would 
havo been prevented; that was his object, if he could 
only come back to tell us so.” # > > 

“Ha!” said John Brownlow, getting up and 
opening the window* which he closed again the. next 
moment. “ Ha! it is a great pity; and I should like 
to know—-before it goes any farther—whether it can’t 
—be stopped.” „ - - ~ t j- la* L 

“ How, John ? ” Mrs. Brownlow- asked,arresting 
his hAnd as he was about ono* more to open-the 
window. He had a habit of trifling withthinganelMr 
him .when he was excited. ^How/Joha ? ”&?• ** >> 

&W&,‘ you know,’- "he ’wfeMtaMrik foking h^ of 
her by 
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^re to bo turned out—or, as Itnay say, to leave tie j 
QosHen—Mr. Arthur came, as you’ll remember, all 
the way from Cambridge, and offered, if only for the 
sake of gaining time, to put in his -claim under his 
unde’s will. It would have Cost a great deal of 
money, and might not have done any good in the 
end, and I persuaded him to let it alone. But now it 
will be a question, I think, whether he ought not to 
do something, and, in short—go on with it.” 

“ Would he have any better prospect of success 
now than he had then ? ” Mrs. Brownlow asked, with 
her usual prudence. 

“I am afraid, perhaps, he might not,” was the 
answer. “ But if he is ever to put in his claim at 
all, now is the time. You see, he wanted then to 
do it chiefly for our sake, and I could not allow that. 
It would have been a great expense to him.” 

“The expense would be quite as great now, I 
suppose ? ” 

“Yes, that’s the worst of it. I told Feilowes the 
lawyer that I would help with money if there was 
anything to be done. I should not have minded 
risking a little, if necessary. It seems hardly 
right tnat the will should be given up without even 
an attempt at proving it. We none of us have any 
doubt that the old squire meant Mr. Arthur to have 
the property. Everybody knows it; and as for proof, 
why, if there is not proof enough now, there never 
will be.” 

“It’s true enough, father,” said Michael, “that 
Arthur Neville ought to claim his rights if there’s 
any chance of success. But it does not signify what 
everybody knows or says if the proofs are not forth¬ 
coming. Everybody’s word will not stand for much 
in a court of law. It’s no use throwing good money 
after bad; and I don’t see what we have to do with 
it; in any case, Mr. Neville would not lot you pay 
the costs, whether he lost or won.” 

“Not if he could help it; not if he knew of it,” 
said Brownlow, thoughtfully. “Well, I shall send 
this advertisement to Arthur, at all events ; and if he 
likes to stir in it, and is short of means, I’ll stand by 
him if I may. It won’t hurt me much, nor any of 
us; and if we lose our cause we shall be better satis¬ 
fied, even then, to have done what we could to save 
the estate from being gambled away to strangers. 
We owe it to our old friend, the late Squire 
Thornton, to make the attempt, I think.” And he 
folded up the newspaper, having first made a great 
black mark all round the advertisement, as if it had 
been in mourning for the estate described, and posted 
it to Arthur Neville that evening. 

CHAPTER XXXIX.—AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer. 

—Byron. 

A few weeks after Mr. Neville-Thornton’s return to 
Thickthorn the congregation in the little church at 
Dnlborough were again disturbed in a way which re¬ 
minded them strongly of the Sunday following the 
late squire’s funeral. The tramp of horses and the 
sound of wheels were once more heard disturbing the 
silence which usually reigned in and around the 
sacred edifice while the sermon was being delivered. 
The people looked at each other significantly, and 
the poor naif-witted fellow who always sat close to 
the door stood up as if he wanted to open it and 
look out. But as no one could see who was actually 
passing they all concluded that it must be the young 
squire again. He never attended church, and Sunday 
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was to him like any other day, except that he found 
it, if anything, more wearisome. They supposed he 
was gone off to Nobottle, or perhaps to London. It 
did not signify much where he went, but it was -a 
pity he should choose the Sabbath day for his 
journeys. 

It was not the squire, however, who transgressed 
on this occasion, but one of his friends, Dr. Kalt- 
mann. Sunday was a dull day for him also, and he 
thought he could not do better than choose it for his 
joxirney. He had an eye to business as well as plea¬ 
sure in paying a visit to Thickthorn. It was he who 
had lent Mr. Thornton money, and he wanted pay¬ 
ment. The sale of land was not progressing so 
rapidly as had been anticipated, and the doctor 
resolved to cross the water and see what the Thick¬ 
thorn property was like, and take such steps as 
might be advisable for obtaining a lien upon it. 

Michael met Dr. Kaltmann a day or two later, 
walking over the land, and taking a general survey 
of it. The doctor was glad to see him, as he wanted 
some one to point out the boundaries of the property 
and to give him an idea of its value. He had but a 
small sum involved, but he was much afraid of losing 
it, and had very incorrect notions of the value of land 
in England. 

“Ha, mine bauer! ” he exclaimed, when he 
recognised the “intelligent peasant” who had paid 
him a visit in his own country. “ How does it go ? 
—well?” 

Michael thanked him and said, “ Yes ; it went very 
well with him on the whole.” 

“ The hole? That is the hollow; down in the 
valley ? You live there—not so ? ” 

“I live on the hill,” said Michael. “I meant to 
say that I afn getting on pretty well—all things con¬ 
sidered.” 

“ I will consider ail things,” said the doctor; “ that 
is what I am come for; but I know not where they 
begin, and where they bound themselves. I would 
gladly look over your estate.” 

Michael, thinking that the doctor wanted to see 
his farm and his new implements, took him over the 
land in his occupation. 

“ I do not think very tall of your machines,” said 
the doctor. “I have try him—all sorts. He is no 
good.” 

“ I find them work very well,” said Michael. 

“ He will arrest himself; he will break himself 
up,” said the doctor. 

“They have not stopped nor broken down yet,” 
Michael answered. 

“ I have throw him over one side,” said the doctor. 
“ He is vain.” 

Michael was not surprised to hear it. He remem¬ 
bered that there was a weak point in most of the 
doctor’s scientific inventions. 

“How is the cat?” he asked; “the cat in the 
arm-chair? ” 

“ Ah, you remember yourself of the cat; you was 
frite of the cat. Woe! The cat have burst herself* 
She exist not.” 

“ And the bedstead?” , • 

“I have given it to my servant. He would not 
wake himself early, and now he have disorder the 
bett, and will not wake himself at all.” 

“ How is that?” Michael asked. ^ 

“He wait in his bett till the bett throw himself 
up, and the bett will not throwhimself up atajh It 
is disorder*” - 
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“It was 1 disorder 1 when I dept in it,” said 
Michael, “ and threw itself up too soon, I hope the 
lighting and heating apparatus are all right.*' 

“ Yes; they at© right good. I have now, for light, 
candles, and for the stove, wood-coal.” 

“ Those are not your own inventions, though,” said 
Miohael. “ The water continues to circulate, I hope, 
through the veins and arteries, by the help of the 
force-pump ? ” 

“ The force-pump is burst himself like the cat.” 

“ How do the trees get on ? Do they assume the 
forms you wish ?” 

“ No ; I have not quite yet discovered which is the 
principle of life to make them grow into my own 
shape.” 

“ I am not surprised at it,” said Michael. “ The 
principle of life is. beyond our reach; beyond our 
comprehension.” 

“ It is great failing,” said the doctor; “ everything 
fail.” 

“Not quite everything,” said Michael. 

“ How you mean ? ” 

“ Seed time and harvest, for instance, and summer 
and winter, and day and night, and—the promise. 
These go on in spite of our failures, and our wants 
are supplied just the same. My machinery will, I 
hope, continue to be of use. I don’t expect more 
from it’than machinery can do. It saves a great deal 
of labour when properly managed, but it can do 
nothing without its maker and master. That is the 
caso with all of us, I find.” 

Dr. Kaltmann uttered a contemptuous snort; that 
was the only reply that he vouchsafed. Michael felt 
annoyed; he did not like to be snorted at; it was a 
piece of insolence that he could not readily put up 
with. Yet ho could not help feeling that this was 
the sort of answer he himself had often given to those 
who differed from him in opinion. It was an odious 
habit, ho said to himself—he had never regarded it 
in that light; he would endeavour to break himself 
of it, he did not wish to be like Dr. Kaltmann. 

“See, now,” said the doctor, presently, “is this 
all your squire’s property?” 
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“ Yes,” said Michael; “ every bit of it,” 

“It is not wide: where is' the field tfyat he will 
sell?” 

“ He won’t sell any of this.” 

“ You said this was all—every bit ? ” 

“ I said it was all his; and so it is; at least he ha#, 
possession of it. The land he wants to sell is two 
miles or more from here.” 

“ Two miles ! that is a far way.” 

“Two English miles,” said Michael. 

“ Ah yes ; your English miles are very small,” said 
the doctor, straightening himself with an air of 
superiority. 

“ But I don’t expect he will be able to sell it after 
all,” said Michael. 

“Notable?” 

“ No ; there’s to be an injunction, I believe.” 

“ A junction ? what is that? ” 

The doctor seemed from his frightened look to think 
it might be an earthquake, and that the property 
was in danger of being swallowed up by it. 

“ Well,” said Michael, laughing, “there’s a doubt 
whether the estate belongs to Mr. Neville-Thornton 
after all; it was left to his brother by will, and his 
brother claims’it.” 

“ His brother claim it ? My word! but he shall not 
have it.” 

“That’s more than you can promise, Dr. 
Kaltmann ; I hope he will have it, for my part.” 

“What is your part? How much?” the doctor 
asked, eagerly. “lie owe me one thousand of your 
pounds. If he shall not sell his land I shall not 
have my pounds. I must go speak with him; 
I must go see his—what you call ?—his steward, his 
chamberlain, his butler. I must have my pounds. I 
will go to him at once.” 

“That’s the way to Thickthorn,” said Michael, 
^pointing to a footpath which led towards the 

“ The doctor’s visit hero will perhaps bo another 
of his failures,” he added, in a lower tone, as he 
watched him going hastily away. “I hope it 
may.” 
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III.—THE COFFEE TRADE. 



mercial Sale-rooms, Mincing Lane. Coffee is sold in 
number nine, on the top floor of the same building. 

When you have seen business going on in one of 
these sale-rooms, you have seen it in all. Bristles 
and shellac, tea and coffee, sugar and spice, ivory 
and drugs, and a host of other things, are disposed 
of here; but one never sees samples of any kind of 
merchandise, nor, as a rule, is any mention made of 
the name of the article selling. Everybody is sup¬ 
posed to have made himself acquainted with the goods 
elsewhere, and everybody has a printed catalogue in 
in Ms hand. The Auctioneer, therefore, contents him¬ 
self with calling the number of the lot, and, without 
any’ sort of comment, proceeds to take bids as 
rapidly as he can obtain them, The various rooms 
are very similar to each other, and the different classes 
of buyers are not very readily distinguishable one from 
another. There is usually a very marked difference 


in the demeanour of the various trades, however. In 
this room, buyers of ivory sit as solemn and decorous 
as so many Roman senators. In another a short 
distance off, purchasers of sugar look as though they 
were all refiners of the article, and were depressed 
with a sense of the injustice of the Continental bounty 
system. Coffee buyers are usually noisy and bois¬ 
terous, the bidders, many of them, shouting their 
bids as though the auctioneer were out on the roof 
and listening for their voices coming up the chimney. 
Otherwise, proceedings here are just about the same 
as in the tea sale-room, and all the rest of them. In 
the tea-sales, as was explained in our previous article, 
the lots are sold by the pound, and the advance is 
always a farthing. Coffee is sold by the hundred¬ 
weight; the advance is always sixpence. It is, of 
course, always sold here in the berry—ungrouadj 
that is—and is always unroasted. It is,, in fact, soLd 
just as it comes from the powers, to whomwe may 
a^ well turn our attention for a moment. 
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The sources ofourcof&e («mittat perhafs he more 
clearly stated than By quoting a few figures given in 
the supplement to the “ Economist” for Januaif, 
1680* From this it appears that during the year 
ending the 31st December, 1879, we imported from 
Ceylon 627,468 qwt. ; from other British possessions 
—mainly, of course, India—307,381 cwt.; from 
Brazil, 260,297 cwt; from Central America, 260,141 
cwt ^and from other countries, 162,132 cwt.: total, 
1,617,689 cwt. This shows at a glance our chief 
sources of supply and their relativo importance. 
Coffee is believed to have come originally from Abys¬ 
sinia and Arabia. It may be grown in almost any tro¬ 
pical county; in¬ 
deed, within cer¬ 
tain limits, climate 
is said to be a mat¬ 
ter of less import¬ 
ance than soil and 
cultivation. All 
the various kinds 
of coffee, of which 
we shall presently 
see samples, are 
the produce of 
the same plant un¬ 
der various condi¬ 
tions of cultivation 
and treatment. 
The tree grows 
naturally in some 
parts to a height of fourteen or sixteen feet. In the 
Indian and Ceylon plantations it is pruned to about 
six, eight, or ten feet high. Very beautiful objects, 
indeed, are they when in full bloom or laden with 
fruit; the blossom is as delicate and fragrant as a 
jessamine/ and somewhat resembles it. The fruit 
when ripe is a small oval cherry, of a scarlet colour, 
the coffee-bean, as we know it, being enclosed—two 
usually in a “ cherry ”—in a whitish luscious pulp. 
The separation of this pulp from the “ beans ” within 
is the only preparation the article receives before 
shipment to us. As it appears in our wholesale 
markets, therefore, it is just the natural produce of 
many of the world’s most beautiful regions. 

One of the largest bonded stores for the reception 
of coffee is block No. 10 of a range of buildings, 
about half a mile in length, nearly opposite Green¬ 
wich, and behind the Isle of Dogs. It is just 
on the banks of the channel which, in fact, cuts off 
the Isle of Dogs from the main land, and is part of 
the domain of the East and West India Dock Com¬ 
pany.. When the stranger has worked his way down 
to this quay he is apt to feel that ho is a long way 
out Of the world, ana one of the last ideas that would 
occur to him would be that he had here reached a 
railway centre for almost any part of the kingdom. 
Yet as he looks out from one of the floors of the coffee 
warehouse he ! finds that just down beneath his feet is 
a locomotive puffing to and fro on a line of rails be¬ 
longing to the dock company, from which it may 
run directly bh to branch lines of most of the great 
systems'—the Great Western, Great Northern, North- 
Western, and several others. These branches are 
not known to the travelling public, nOr do they appear 
in lnOst of the maps published, because they are goods 
lines only. ’ r \ \ \ ,Y 
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for instant, comes into Sohthampt(irh u by the Itoyal 
MmYOdinpany’s steamers, and from thence bjr iplY 
By raff or ship, something like a Sixth 0* Sefehth 
part of ill the coffee imported infe k England replies 
these East and West India Dock" floors; wMohT hi 
therefore, be very well describ ed as fairly representative 
of all the bonded coffee warehouses. It reached here, 
broadly speaking, the West India coffee in bags; dnd 
the East India in barrels, tierces, or casks. For 6on* 
venience, we shall generally speak of casks only; but, 
strictly speaking, anything under 4 cwt. is entered as 
a barrel, above 4 cwt. and under 6 cwt. as a tierce, 
and over 6 cwt. as a cask. The bag weighs from 
somewhere about 1 to 2 cwt. On the extensive floor 
from which we look down upon the railway—four dr 
five storeys above the ground-level— large quantities 
of loose coffee are lying in heaps. The various 

E ackages in which it has arrived have been lifted 
ere by hydraulic machinery, and have been opened 
and the contents turned out “ in bulk.” „The object 
of this is the sorting of the coffee according to the 
colour and size of the berry. . This demands^ plenty 
of space and very skilful discrimination, and is done 
here for the convenience of the merchants to whom 
the consignments have been made. As every package 
is opened, its contents are examined and are con¬ 
signed to some one of the various heaps, each of which 
has a little black board stuck on the top of it dis¬ 
playing in chalk the merchant’s shipping-mark, the 
quantity composing the heap, and a letter of the 
alphabet indicating the quality accorded to it. It 
requires a very keen and experienced eye to discern 
the various shades of quality presented, and careless 
sorting may very easily make a difference of ten 
shillings a hundredweight in the price it will realise 
on market. Nor are the size and colour of the berry 
the only considerations to be taken into account. A 
cask in which the inexperienced eye will detect nothing 
the matter may have been saturated with salt water, 
though the preservative nature of the salt may have 
prevented the slightest decay of the berry. If 
damaged by fresh water—by the rain, for instance— 
it will, after a time, be more or less decayed, and 
will crumble in the hand. Even a good deal of fresh¬ 
water damage, however, might easily escape the ob¬ 
servation of a novice. A good judge will instantly 
discover the mischief, and will even give a pretty 
close estimate of the time the berry has been lying 
in a damaged state. 

When the various receptacles are empty, about 
three in fifty are weighed, for the purpose of taking 
an average of the “tare” to be allowed by the 
Custom House officers, who have the premises under 
their supervision, in order to levy three-halfpence a 
pound duty on all that comes in. 

To get the coffee out of the casks is a good deal 
easier than to get it in again. Thore appears to be 
a trifling increase in the size of the bean when turned 
out—probably in consequence of its absorbing mois¬ 
ture from our damp atmosphere. There is usually 
also a certain amount of shrinking in the wood of 
which the receptacles are made. The consequence Is 
that by ordinary means only about nine hundred*, 
weight can be got into a cask from which ten butt* 
dredweight has been 1 turned out. Sometime# the 
discrepancy is so great that the frill Quantity 
be got back byany metthe, apd* "oVertaker ' 
lim 16 be filled wm thk 
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realists hftTB hitherto been provided. Each armed 
with one of these; five men have been wont to stand 
round each oask for aboutsix minutes on an average, 
the resalt feeing that thevcoffee berries settle down 
sufficiently dose toadmit of the full quantity being 
returned. Five men thumping for six minutes will 
give just half an hour of time; and when it is stated 
tkat in 1870 there were over 20,000 casks and cases 
brought into these warehouses, it becomes evident 
that this pommelling business is an important item 
in the year’s work. One of the employ6% of the com- 
pdtoy has devised a hydraulic machine for performing 
the work. There will very shortly be a dozen of them 
at work, and they will form-—-in a double sense—a 
very striking feature of this establishment. There 
are seven of them now actually in operation. We 
begin our examination of one of them by removing 
several boards from the upper floor, disclosing a 
metal “.hopper ”~a kind of square funnel—that 
would hold as many people as an omnibus. The 
heaps of coffee about to be returned to the casks 
having been deposited near the brink of this recep¬ 
tacle, are shovelled into it with large wooden shovels, 
a number of slanting beams of wood, placed gridiron¬ 
like, being so adjusted over the top as to spread each 
shovelful as widely as possible, and so thoroughly to 
mix whatever varying shades of quality there may be 
in the bulk. We now go down to the floor below. 
An empty cask is put on a little trolly, and pushed 
underneath the hopper, from the narrow bottom of 
which a slide is pulled out, and down rattles the 
coffee. The cask is now standing in the middle of 
the machine to which we have alluded, and six heavy 
iron mallets swinging from a stout frame hang per¬ 
pendicular and motionless around it, close to its sides. 
The coffee keeps pouring down, and when the cask 
will hold no more of it, a handle in the machine is 
turned, and the mallets thus placod under hydraulic 
pressure suddenly spring out a foot or so from the 
cask, the distance being easily adjustable according 
to the size and strength of the receptacle to be beaten. 
The mallets spring out from the cask, and the next 
instant the revolution of the handle cuts off the hy¬ 
draulic pressure, and allows them to drop thump 
down upon the cask. By thus alternately putting on 
and cutting off the water power, the mere turning of 
a wheel keeps tho mallets hammering away; and 
what it took five men six minutes to perform, this 
machine does in just about one minute. Six machines 
are completed, and six more are in hand. 

. The.heaps of berries look perfectly clean, and, no 
doubt, they are so ; but it is astonishing what a deal 
of dust is generated in course of tho operations here. 
Some of the men about the place are almost as much 
smothered as millers, though with grey powder 
instead of white. Tiny particles of the coffee fruit 
adhering to the berries, dried hard under a tropical 
sup. and crumbled into powder by friction, may, we 
imagine, be taken to explain this dust. There is, of 
course, also a certain amount of coffee berry dropped 
about the place. This is swept up with the dirt and 
dust of the floors, and passed through a winnowing 
machine, coming out perfectly sound*, and appa¬ 
rency quite free Horn impurity* It is kept separate 
from the however, ana, unaenthe heafluf “ sweep- 
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ings.’? One of the causes of berries h§ing.dropped, 
about the place is the sampling of thepaototoe^ as 
they come in. If the contents of a sack .of pmfe * 
to be examined, the sack is not undone for the pur* 
pose, but, a long iron sooop r somethipg. ,lik^ 
taster, is thrust in, and when withdrawn, brings with 
it a handful of the berries, which are examine# and 
dropped upon the floor. ^ 

In the case of tea, we saw that every package 
opened and “laid down” for the inspection of 0ie 
broker, who, before cataloguing, is expected to go 
and examine them all. The brokers do not come down 
to these warehouses to look at the coffee. As wo 
have seen, barrels, casks, tierces, bags, and so on, are 
examined by the experts of the dock company, who 
sort them out into a comparatively small number ,$f 
qualities, and all those of about the same quality are 
mixed in a heap together. Thus a merchant may have 
here a thousand bags, but the varieties of sorts and 
qualities may not amount to more than ten, and ten 
samples sent into Mincing Lane will serve all the 
purposes of an inspection of the entire stook. 

Up in one corner of the upper floor of this ware¬ 
house is a table on which some thirty samples are 
laid out. A word or two on these samples generally, 
and on one or two sorts of minor commercial import¬ 
ance in particular. 

In point of size they vary considerably, but they 
are all smaller than they will be when they have been 
roasted. About the largest is a coffee from Ceylon, 
known as “overgrown elephant.” Among the 
smallest is the famous Mocha, which, we are told, 
has the honour of appearing at the breakfast- 
table of her Majesty Queen Victoria. It is a very 
small berry, and is very light in colour, a characte¬ 
ristic usually found in uncultivated coffee. The plant 
which yields this is just the same as everywhere else, 
but the Arabs “ cure ” it in a rather different manner. 
They take their time about it, spreading it out on the 
ground and letting it dry well in the sun before sepa¬ 
rating the berry from the pulp and parchment around 
it; whereas, in the case of most other coffees, tho 
berry is extracted as soon as the fruit is plucked. The 
aroma and flavour are very highly esteemed, and a 
good deal of coffee used to be imported from tho 
East Indies into Arabia, and thence shipped as 
“ Mocha.” There is another kind of coffee somewhat 
resembling Mocha, and therefore fetching a high 
price ; it is known as “ pea-berry.” It is small and 
round, and light in colour, and grows only one berry 
in a fruit instead of two. It is picked from old de* 
cayed trees and tho extremities of small branches. 
Not much of either of the kinds we have mentiohed 
finds its way into the London market. Our principal 
supplies are of four or five kinds. There is Oeylon, 
or Plantation, which, when the berries are unbroken, 
fetches from 90*. to about 110*. per cwt. “ Plan¬ 
tation triage ” is the same kind, only that in the torO- 
cess of removing the fruit, the berry has been broken. 
This fetches from 70*. to 80*. per cwt. Similar^ 
there is East India and East India triage, the 
ranging fr6m 70*. to 80*. per cwt., and the for&e* ftdtfx 
100*. t6 125*. Another coffee very largely imported 
is Oosta Eica. It is very strong, and therefbre admite 
of a large admixture of ohioory. It ranger m ytim 
from 60*: to 80*. and 90*. per. cwt., a fewofthefihfcf 
growths fetohifcg 100*. To toese/imitf ! 
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plant makes the berry dark in colour and enhances 
the price of it. Attempts have occasionally been made, 
therefore, to deepen colour artificially, and the experts 
of bonded warehouses, ha well as buyers in the 
market, have to be on. their guard against trickery of 
this Hnd, Before leaving the warehouses we may 
add that the supply pours in here pretty well all the 
year round, but the time for the first arrival of the 
new season’s coffee is about the latter part of January. 
The company have space for the convenient storage 
of seine 10,000 tons. 

Samples of the stock here are exhibited in the 
various brokers’ offices in and about Mincing Lane, 
and the tasting is done precisely as in the case of 
teas. Many of the brokers have the necessary ap¬ 
pliances for roasting and grinding the small quantities 
constituting the samples, and this having been done, 
as much coffee as will weigh down a halfpenny is put 
into a little cup, boiling water is poured upon it, and 
it is well stirred. It is allowed to stand for about 
five minutes, and a connoisseur will then be able to 
tell to a nicety what is the value of it. The infusion 
is merely taken into the mouth and immediately 
ejected. 

In some parts of the world—in Arabia, for instance 
-—we believe it is not unusual to make an infusion 
from the raw berry. Generally, however, some form 
of roasting is resorted to for bringing out the flavour 
and the aroma. After roasting, a volatile oil, to 
which the aroma is attributed, and which is not pre¬ 
viously peroeived in the berry, is present in the propor¬ 
tion of about one part in fifty thousand parts of coffee. 
The process is carried on in a good many different 
ways, but the principle in all of them is the same—the 
subjection of the berry to heat in a close vessel. In 
a coffee-roasting establishment which we were allowed 
to inspect in Aldgate, we found several coke fur¬ 
naces covered*with a kind of sheet-iron hood or dome. 
The removal of one of these covers revealed an iron 
cylinder revolving horizontally over the glowing coke. 
Each cylinder contained somewhere about half to 
three-quarters of a hundredweight, and was kept 
slowly rolling round by a steam-engine on the floor 
below, for about half an hour. The process is very 
simple, but it requires a great deal of care and judg¬ 
ment. No precise time can be fixed for the operation; 
it is ft work tor the discretion of the roaster, who decides 
when the coffee is done by the aroma and steam emitted 
on the opening of the cylinder and by the colour the 
berry has acquired. Not only the flavour, colour, and 
. aroma, but the size of the berry and the weight also 
will largely depend on the care taken. When the 
roasting has been carried so far as to give* a reddish 
brown, each berry will have gained about thirty per 
cent, in bulk, and have lost about fifteen per cent, in 
weightv When it has acquired a chestnut-browa the 
berry will have increased fifty per cent, in size—will 
havd become half as big again, that is—but will have 
lost twenty per cent., or a filth part of its weight; and 
if the roasting is still continued, though it will not 
increase any further in size, the weight will be re¬ 
duced to only about three-fourths of what it was 
originally, and the colour will be a dark brown. 
The coffee will be charred, and the smell will be un¬ 
pleasant. Over-roasting will thus result in a serious 
loss of weight and deterioration in quality. When 
the process is skilfully conducted, the berry comes 
out with a light brown colour, a very agreeable smell, 
and 112 ^founds put into the cylinder will have be¬ 
come about 92 pounds when taken out. Some of the 


poorer kinds of coffee reduce more than that in 
weight, but that is about the usual reduction. When 
removed from the cylinders the, coffee is placed in 
large sieves, which the same steam-engine that does 
the roasting keeps see-sawing to and fire so as to 
cool the berry as soon &b possible. 

That is the whole of the process as carried on at 
an establishment which is one of the oldest in London, 
and one of the best known in Mincing Lane. Other 
places of the kind present differences of detail—gas, 
for instance, is used instead of a coke fire—-but the 
points of difference are not of any serious importance. 

Some large wholesale dealers do their own roasting 
and grinding too, and sell to the retail tradesmen 
coffee packed in air-tight tins readv for use. The 
majority of retail dealers, however, buy their coffee 
roasted, but grind it themselves, thus making pretty 
sure that when they pay for coffee they really get it. 
That chicory is largely used in combination with coffee 
everybody knows, but everybody does not, perhaps, 
know how largely it is used sometimes. 

Chicory is a plant which grows wild over most 
parts of Europe. It grows with a root something 
like a carrot. This root is dug up, cleaned, cut into 
slices, dried, and roasted, just as coffee is roasted, 
and then ground first of all into “ nibs ”—very coarse 
rains—and finally ground to powder. It has a good 
eal of sugar in it, but it possesses none of the cafe- 
ine to which coffee owes all its value as an invigo¬ 
rating, stimulating beverage. It is not unwholesome, ( 
but—apart, perhaps, from the nutriment of the sugar 
it contains—it is of no use. Yet we are inform ed 
that there are “coffees” with a considerable sale at 
the present time which are actually composed of two 
ounces of good coffee and fourteen ounces of chicory 
in every pound! We do not for a moment wish it to 
be understood that this is the usual proportion of the 
ingredients in “mixtures of chicory and coffee.” 
That the proportion is very large on an average, 
however, seems clear from the trade statistics now 
before us. We have already given figures showing 
our imports of coffee. A great deal of it, however, 
is exported. Our actual home consumption amounted 
in 1879 to 309,788 cwt. Our imports of chicory for t 
home consumption during the same period amounted 
to 105,991 cwt. Now we do not of course grow any 
coffee at home, and no doubt these figures may be 
taken to represent approximately the proportion in 
which coffee is mixed with foreign chicory on an ave¬ 
rage—somewhere about three to one. But then we 
also grow a great deal of chicory in this country. It 
is largely cultivated in Yorkshire, for instance. Oujr 
home-grown root is lighter in colour than the foreign, 
and fetches a higher price in the market. How much 
of it is used in addition to the foreign there are, we 
believe, no figures to show, or none that may be relied 
on; but, assuming, as we may do pretty safely, that 
we grow nearly half as much as we import, then a 
“mixture of chicory and coffee” may on the average be 
taken to mean about two of coffee to one of chicory. 
Foreign chicory, we may add, fetches in the market 
about 355, per' cwt.; home-crown about 365. A 
few years ago chicory, as well as all other adulte¬ 
rants, was made illegal. But the great mass of con¬ 
sumers were found to prefer to have this article added 
to their coffee, which, without it, was light-coloured 
and watery-lOoking; and, as a concession to popular 
taste, it was ultimately decided that the law should 
permit tradesmen to mix the two articles, provided that 
they sold it as armixturVftnd labelled it accordingly. 
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CHAWEtt XX,—A TlOEB-SHAHK. 


TN tie xottrso of three hours day began to break, 
I an| b^fere it was quite light the junk waaoufc of 
sight. I 9(3iough sailing in the same direction, the 
‘'scaphandr^a ’ had of course been unable tokeep pace 
with norland she was already nine or ten miles away. 
All from that quarter was therefore at an 

end; ne^mhelsss the situation was not altogether 
satisfactory. Faras the eye could reach there was 



breakfast,** 


no indication of land, nor was there a single vesaetof 
any kind in sight; whether they were in tho Quit 
of Fe-Chi-Li or in the Yellow Sea was still uncertain. 

The direction taken by the junk, however, demon¬ 
strated that sooner or later land would be found 


towards the west, anu, as a slight breeze still ruffled 
the waters, it was advisable to continue sailing that 

way. . „ 

ft" was now necessary to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger, which, after a ten hours* fast, were very 
keen» 

“ We will make a good breakfast,” said Craig and 
Fry. 

Kin-Fo gladly assented. Soon 
smacked his lips with delight, and for 
t a time quite forgot his fear of being 
devoured. 

The waterproof bag was again in 
requisition. Fry produced some bread 
and some excellent preserved meat, 
and the moal, though not as elaborate 
in its menu as an ordinary Chinese 
repast, was nevertheless most heartily 
enjoyed. 

The provision hags contained enough 
for one more day, by which time Craig 
and Fry said they might all hope to 
be on shore. Kin-Fo asked them 
what ground they had for such a hope. 
They replied that their good luck 
seemed to be returning to them; they 
were free of the dangerous junk, and 
never since they had had the honour 
of attending Kin-Fo had they been 
in so secure a position as now. 

“All the Tai-pings in the world, 
sir, could not reach you here,” said 
Craig. 

“And considering that you are 
equivalent to two hundred thousand 
dollars, you float excellently well,” 
said Fry. 

Kin-Fo smiled. 

“It is all owing to you, gentle¬ 
men/* lie said, “ that I am afloat at 
all. Had it not been for you, I 
should have had the fate of poor Cap¬ 
tain Yin.** 

“And so should I,** echoed Soon, 
gulping down a huge mouthful of 
' bread. 

“ You will not be the losers for your 
attention/* Kin-Fo continued; “I shall 
never forget how much I owe you.** 

“ You owe us nothing/* said Craig; 

muwowSkhing toyou.”' 
""^Whatever migfht be thi!^ 
bo otherwise than touched by their zealous devotion. 

“ We will talk about this again/* said he, u When 
I#o-Sbeu has restored tfcat unfortunate letter-’ ,, 
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TROUBLES OP A CHINAMAN. 


Craig. ani Erjr smiled significantly, but made no 
reply.' '' 

Presefitly^iaf^ asked Soon to bring him 

some , J '\ 

' “All right/’ said Fry, before 'Soon had time to 
reply to his master’s ioke. 

Again opening his bag, heproduoed a little appliance 
which may well be reckoned an indis¬ 
pensable accompaniment to the Boy ton 
apparatus, and which serves the double 
purpose Of a lamp and a stove. It con¬ 
sisted simply of a tube five or six inches 
in length, furnished with a tap top and 
bottom, the whole being inserted into 
a sheet of cork, like the floating ther¬ 
mometers used in public baths. 

After placing it upon the surface of 
the water, Fry turned on the taps, one 
with each hand, and in an instant a 
flame started from the extremity of 
the funnel, sufficiently large to diffuse 
a perceptible heat. 

“There’s your stove,” said Fry. 

Soon could not believe his eyes. 

“ Why, you made fire out of water! ” 
he exclaimed. 

“ Yes, he made it of water and 
phosphuret of calcium,” said Craig. 

The instrument, in fact, was con¬ 
structed so as to Tftilise a singular 
property of phosphuret of calcium, 
which in contact with water produces 
phospliuretted hydrogen. The gas 
burns spontaneously, and cannot be 
extinguished by either wind or rain. 

It is consequently employed now for 
lighting all the improved life-buoys, 
which immediately they touch the 
water eject a long flame, by means of 
which any one who has fallen over¬ 
board by night is at once able to see 
the means thrown out for his rescue.**' 

Whilst the hydrogen was burning, 

Craig held over it a little saucepan, 
containing some fresh water which ho 
had drawn from a little keg, also 
carried in the bag. As soon as tho 
water was boiling, he poured it into a 
teapot, in which a few pinches of tea 
had already been i>lacea. Tho whole 
party then partook of the decoction, 
and even Kin-Fo and Soon, although it was not 
brewed in Chinese fashion, had no fault to find 
with it. It formed, in fact, a most acceptable 
addition to the breakfast. All that they required 
now was some knowledge of their whereabouts. 
At no distant day a sextant and chronometer will 
unquestionably be added to the Boyton apparatus, 
and then shipwrecked mariners will no longer be at 
a loss td ascertain their position upon the ocean. 

Thus refreshed, the little party once again set sail. 
For hours the wind blew steadily, and they rarely 
bad to use their paddles as rudders. The gentle 
glidjtog movement in a horizontal position had a 
tendency to make them sleepy; but under the circum¬ 
stances sleep' must not be thought of* and in order to 
mist it; Craig and Fry smoked cigars, after the 
fffijd op of dandies in a sjm^i-Ogbaw; *- 

• These Ute-buoys, 

invested by M. acd Ms of the fTwith St Vtebga. 


Several times the “ soaphandres” w^efcartled by 
the gambols of some marine animals &at put,Soon 
into a great state of alarm j these were nofl^K 
however, than harmless porpoises, probably astonished 
at the strange beings whom they now saw for the 
first time invading their native element. In great 
herds they darted along with the speed of arrows,, 





T-fftf, wore 

PwrYtrim* 


THE LAST OP THE PIGTAIL. 

their huge slimy bodies glistening like emeralds 
beneath the water; now and then leaping up some 
five or six feet into the air, and turning a summer¬ 
sault that displayed the remarkable suppleness of 
their muscles. So great was their speed, far surpass¬ 
ing that of the fleetest ships, that Iun-Fo, in spite of 
the jerks and plunges, would fain have been taken 
in tow by one of them. . _ 

Towards noon the wind lulled into short puffs,, and 
finally dropped altogether. The little sails felj idly 
against the masts; no longer was .there any tension 
upon the sheets, nor any furrow of foam left behind 
in the wake. 

“ This is bad,” said Craig. 

. “Very unfortunate,” assented Fry. t( : ; s 
They all came to a standstill. The masts yretfa: 
taken from the sockets, the sails struck, apd S&ph 
member of the party, having placed htoself in, au 
upright position, exiumitt^ ? n, * 
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was still deserted* Not a sail nor a trail of 
smoke was in sight. A scorching sun had absorbed 
all vapour and rarefied the air. The water would 
not have beencold for the travellers, even had they 
not been protected bv their double oovering of gutta¬ 
percha./ 

Sanguine as Craig and Fry might be as to the final 
issue of events, they could soarcely fail to be some¬ 
what uneasy now. They had no means of judging 
how far they had sailed in the course of the last six¬ 
teen hours, and the nonappearance of any coast or 

5 ‘ng vessel became more and more inexplicable. 

neither they nor Kin-Fo were the men to 
despair as long as hope remained, and as they had 
provisions enough for another day, and the weather 
showed no Symptoms of growing stormy, they deter¬ 
mined to make good use of their paddles, and to push 
on. The signal for starting was given, and now on 
their backs, now on their faces, they persevered in 
their westerly course. 

Progress was far from rapid. To arms unaccustomed 
to the work, the manipulation of the paddles was 
very fatiguing. Poor Boon was full of complaints; 
and he lagged so much behind the others that they 
frequently had to wait until he caught them up. His 
master scolded, abused, and threatened him, but all 
in vain; Soon knew that his pigtail was safe in his 
gutta-percha cap; still, the fear of being left behind 
sufficed to prevent him from falling very far into the 
rear. 

Towards two o’clock some sea-gulls were observed, 
and although these birds are often seen far out at sea, 
their appearance could not but be taken as an in¬ 
dication that land was most probably within an 
accessible distance. 

An hour later they all got entangled in a bed of 
seaweed, from which they had considerable trouble to 
extricate themselves; they floundered about like fish 
in a drag-net, and were obliged to use knives to set 
themselves free. The result was a delay of about 
half-an-hour, and an outlay of strength which could 
ill be Bpared. 

At four o’clock, greatly exhausted, they made 
another halt. A fresh breeze had sprung up, but 
unfortunately it was from the south. As they could 
not trim their sails, they were afraid to use them at 
all, lest they should be carried northwards and lose 
the headway they had made towards the west. 

The halt was rather long, for, besides resting their 
weary limbs, they were glad to recruit themselves 
again with their provisions; but the dinner was not 
bo festive a meal as the breakfast had been. Matters 
did not look quite so promising now; night was 
coming on; the wind was increasing from the south; 
and no one knew precisely what to do. 

^ Kin-Fo leaned in gloomy silence upon his paddle, 
his brows knit, but more with vexation than alarm. 
Soon kept on grumbling and whining, and began to 
sneeze as though he were attacked with influenza. 
Craig and Fry felt that something was expected of 
them, but were puzzled how to act. 

By a happy chance, a solution came to their bewil¬ 
derment. About five o’clock, pointing suddenly 
towards *he south, they both exclaimed, 

“A sail!” 

Sure enough, about three miles to windward, a 
vessel was bearing down towards them, and, if she 
held her present course, would probably pass within 
a short distance of the spot where they were. Not a 
moment as to be lost in making their way towards 


her* The. opportunity for deliverance must not be 
allowed to slip. Instantly the paddles were brought 
into use, and nearer and nearer drew the vessel in 
the freshening breeze. It was*onlra fishing-smack, 
but it indicated that the land could not be very far 
distant, for the Chinese fishermen rarely venture far 
out to sea. 

Encouraging thd others to follow, Kin-Fo paddled 
with all his might, darting over the surface of the 
water like a skiff; and Soon, in his eagerness not to 
be left behind, worked away so hard mat he fairly 
outstripped his master. 

Half a mile more, and they would be within ear¬ 
shot of the boat, even if they had not already been 
observed. The fear was, that the fishermen, when 
they saw such strange creatures in the water, might 
take to flight. Nevertheless the attempt to reach 
them must be made. 

The distance to be accomplished was growing in¬ 
considerable, when Soon, who was still in advance, 
gave a startling cry of terror. 

“ A shark ! a shark! ” 

And it was no false alarm. About twenty paces 
ahead could be seen the fins of a tiger-shark, a 
voracious creature peculiar to these waters, and 
truly worthy of its name. 

“Out with your knives!” shouted Craig and 
Fry. 

The weapons, such as they were, were quickly 

roduced. Soon, meantime, doming prudence the 

etter part of valour, had beat a hasty retreat behind 
the rest. The shark was rapidly bearing down upon 
them, and for an instant his huge body, all streaked 
and spotted with green, rose above the waters. It 
was at least sixteen feet in length, a truly hideous 
monster! 

Turning half over on to its back, it was preparing 
to ’ make a snap at Kin-Fo, who, quite calm and 
collected, planted his paddle on its back, and, with a 
vigorous thrust, sent himself flying far out of the 
way. Craig and Fry drew close up, ready either 
for attack or defence. 

The shark dived for a second, and returned to tho 
oharge, its huge mouth bristling with four rows of 
cruel teeth. Kin-Fo attempted to repeat his former 
manoeuvre, but this time the paddle came in contact 
with the creature’s jaw, and was snapped off short. 
Half lying on its side, the shark was just rushing 
once more upon its prey, when the water became 
blood-red. Craig and Fry, with the long blades of 
their American knives, had succeeded in penetrating 
the tough skin of the brute. The hideous jaw 
opened and closed again with a terrible snap. The 
shark seemed in agonies, and began to lash the water 
with its formidable tail, one stroke catching Fry on 
his side, and dashing him ten feet away. Craig 
uttered a cry of pain, as if he had received the blow 
himself. But Fry was not hurt; his gutta-percha 
covering had protected him from injury, and he 
returned to the attack with redoubled vigour. 

The shark turned and turned again. Kin-Fo had 
contrived to lodge the end of his broken paddle in the 
socket of its eye, and, at the risk of being cut in two, 
managed to hold it firmly there, while Craig and Fry 
endeavoured to pierce the creature’s heart. Their 
attempt was evidently successful, for almost directly 
the shark, with one last struggle, sank beneath the 
bloody waters. 

li Hurrah! hurrah!” shouted Craig and Fry, 
brandishing their knives in. triumph* (t , 
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^Thanks! thinks! ” was $11 Kin-Fo could say. 

41 No thanks to us,” said Craig; “two hundred 
thousand dollars was too good a mouthful for that 
bruts!” 

Fry cordially assented. 

And where, meantime, was Soon? The coward, 
making off as fast as his paddle would carry him, 
had got within three cables* length of the fishing- 
boat ; but his precaution was almost the means of his 
coming to grief. 

The fishermen, perceiving what they supposed to 
be a strange animal in the water, prepared to catch 
it as they would a seal or a dolphin, and a long rope 
with a hook attached was thrown overboard. The 
hook caught Soon by the waistbelt, and slipping 
upwards, made a rent in his gutta-percha jacket the 
whole length of his back. Sustained now only by 
his inflated leggings, he rolled right over, with his 
head in the water and his heels in the air. 

Kin-Fo, Craig, and Fry had by this time reached 
the spot,and were calling out to the fishermen in good 
Chinese. Great was the alarm of the men on finding 
themselves accosted by what they supposed to be 
“talking seals.** Their first impulse was to set sail 
and make off, but Kin-Fo at last convinced them that 
he was a Chinaman like themselves, and ho and tho 
two Americans were taken on board. 

Soon was then turned the right way up by means of a 
boathook, and one of the fishermen caught hold of 
his pigtail for the purpose of hauling him on to tho 
boat. The pigtail came off bodily in the man’s hand, 
and down went Soon again into the water. The fisher¬ 
men, by throwing a rope round his waist, succeeded, 
with considerable difficulty, in getting him into tho 
boat. 

Almost before he could get rid of tho quantities of 
salt water that he had swallowed, Kin-Fo walked up 
to him, and said, 

“ Then that pigtail of yours was false, after all ? ** 

“ Ah, yes, sir,” replied Soon; “ knowing your ways 
I should never have ventured to enter your service 
with a real one.** 

The tone in which he spoke was so irresistibly 
comical, that Kin-Fo burst into a fit of laughter, in 
which the others joined. 

The fishermen were from Foo-Ning, and were now 
only about five miles from the very port to which Kin- 
Fo wanted to go. 

Toward eight o’clock that evening they were 
safely landed at Foo-Ning, and divesting themselves 
of their Boyton apparatus, once more resumed their 
ordinary appearance. 


PRIMEVAL LIFE. 

DU. BIGSBY ON THE PALAEOZOICS. 

HE multitude who reap easily in the field of 
scientific facts, know but little of the toil of 
preparing for the rich harvest. Rembrandt’s Hermit, 
studying a big volume by the aid of a beam of light 
falling from an aperture, is a, portrait of many 
a student immured in his cell, poring over a 
single'page of truth. Such an instance is pre¬ 
sented to Us by Dr. Bigsby, m.d., f.r.s., f.g.s., for¬ 
merly British Secretary to the Canadian Boundary 
Commission, and member of numerous learned socie¬ 
ties on both sides pf the Atlantic. . This veteran in 
science is spending the long evening of a busy life in, 


arranging and publishing all the known facts con¬ 
nected with the numbers and places of the organisms 
which have left their marks in the most ancient rocks 
of the globe. The results are given in the shape of 
two quarto volumes, one published in 1868, entitled* 
“ Thesaurus Siluricus,** the other recently issued, 
bearing the name of 4 ‘Thesaurus Devonico-Oar- 
boniferus.” These works display conscientious 
accuracy and prodigious labour. The writer under¬ 
takes his task as though under the inspiring convic¬ 
tion that all God’s works are to be sought into, and 
that the display of them will in some way minister to 
His glory. He says: “ From this seemingly unattrac¬ 
tive catalogue of existences the reader has it in his 
power to people a multitude of localities and horizons 
with groups of life as picturesque and as full of 
movement as those which Charles Darwin found in 
the Straits of Magellan.” This enthusiasm reminds 
us of a similar outburst by Charnock: “ The whole 
creation is a poem, evory species a stanza, and every 
individual creature a verse in it.” 

These elaborate tables, the fruits of more than 
fifteen years’ hard study and extensive correspond¬ 
ence, form a catalogue raisonnt of all the fossils 
discovered in the older rooks throughout the world, 
arranged both according to their biological and geo¬ 
logical relations. . There are but few pages of anno¬ 
tations or conclusions; the absence of tho latter is 
owing to the pathetic reason that a too-tidy housemaid 
has done that which tho dog Diamond did for Newton 
—totally destroyed tho mss. We are led to hope that 
they will be re-written, but after eighty years of ago 
the task is hard. 

The former of these two volumes is a register of 
8,897, the latter of 14,890 species, of distinct life- 
forms, pervading doposits, which geologists compute 
to have endured through three great stages of the past, 
lasting for upwards of twelve million years,* or at all 
events a prodigiously long time. This, too, occurred 
in the comparative youth of the world, a time when 
change of form may have been expected to have been 
more frequent and more marked than afterwards. If 
evolution, or descent by modification, be anywhere 
displayed in nature, it must surely be here. There is 
full play for hereditary, full opportunity for perma¬ 
nent, variation. The strata referred to are the Silurian 
rocks, the third great stage in the building up of the 
prosent world, the prior ones being the Laurentian 
gneiss, with its solitary inhabitant (the Eozoon, a 
high form of its class, but that class a low one), and 
the Cambrian, a series of hard slates, with some 
marine fossils as well organised as their successors. 
The Silurians form the picturesque landscapes along 
the Welsh border, and are found in nearly every 
country on the globe. The second volume deals with 
the Devonian rock, forming the beautiful scenery 
around Ilfracombe and Lynmouth, and also widely 
dispersed elsewhere and represented in Scotland by 
the Old Red Sandstone, impressed into the literature 
of our country by Hugh Miller. This volume also 
includes the great group of Coal measures, comprising 
also the carboniferous limestones and numberless beds 
of shale and ironstone. The nomenclature of these 
formations is merely an aid to memory. The whole 
forms, in fact, a vast series of successive layers, dis¬ 
tinguished by superposition, by minerals, but, aboye 
all, by biological differences as displayed by the 
contained fossils. The succession affprds us ito 

* " Dana," Oeolozicsl Story, p, m. 
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THE HABMONIOUS SLAOKSMrtH; 


j pg through the press, Mr. Robert Lonsdale brought 
gome facts connected with tie Harmonious Black- 
tm!th to his knowledge. These were, that in a 
volume entitled, “ Echoes du Temps pass6, Beoueil 
do Chansons Noel, etc., du 12me au 18me eidcle,” 
published at Paris (k.d.) by Wekerlin, there is a 
song by Clement Marpt, in which the words of the 
first verse run:— 

“ Plus ne suis que j’ai etc 
Et plus ne saurais jamais l’etre. 

Mon beau printemps et mon et6 
On fait le saut par la fenetre.” 

The air to this is, note for note, the same as the 
melody of the Harmonious Blacksmith. But, 
though the words belong to the sixteenth century, the 
publisher observes, “ The music is certainly posterior 
to the poetry.” Wakerlin, indeed, found it in the 
“Choix de Chansons k commencer de Thibaut de 
Champagne,” by Moncrief, an exceedingly rare book, 
published in one volume in 1757, and he considered 
it beyond a doubt that the theme of “ Plus ne suis ” 
is borrowed from the “Pieces de Clavecin,” by 
Handel, and that Moncrief committed a fault in not 
affixing the name of the author. The “ Choix de 
Chansons, therefore,” concludes Schoelcher, “ cannot 
supply any argument to those who wish to deny that 
Handel was the real author of the piece now called the 
Harmonious Blacksmith.” 

So the case stands. I have Btated it fairly for those 
who deny the truth of the pretty anvil story, and I 
think it will be allowed that their objections are 
neither unanimous nor fatal. 

On the other hand, we have the testimony of aged 
people in the neighbourhood of Edgware when Mr. 
Clark went there in 1835, and the fact that Powell’s 
anvil when hunted up had the precise key-note of the 
Harmonious Blacksmith upon it. 

Shcelcher remarks that “the name of Powell will 
descend to remote posterity merely because Handel 
took shelter in his workshop for a quarter of an 
hourand on the same grounds, Powell’s anvil will 
always be regarded as an interesting relic. 

Edgware is a quaint, sleepy old place to be so near 
the bustle of the great metropolis. The blacksmith’s 
forge was at the end of the village farthest from 
London, and probably occupied the site of a brazier’s 
shed now standing in the road. A pleasant half-mile 
walk brings one to Whitchurch, and if you enter the 
graveyard*by the first wioket you at once come upon 
a monument to Powell on the left-hand side of the 
walk. 


Uartriits. 


The Underground Geology of the South-east of 
England. —In our paper on this subject (p. 248) the thickness 
of the tertiary strata (Fig 2) is given as 27,000 instead of 2,700 
feet, by an error in printing. 

The Gathering of the Storks on the Nile.— In the 
early spring of 1872 I was staying at Komombos, Nubia, in order 
to paint Vpjjrums of the Temple. The Nile takes a great bend 
at this plftb, and there are large sandbanks in the stream— 
that is; <j#that time of! the year. As the Nile was then felling, 
and ifr wafk* calm afternoon, I, was busy sketching, when 1 
became cewmiofe* of a strange noise, w^ich seemed to come from 
the fikj^Onlo^^g up, there, right overhead, were numberless 


birds; they descended in clouds to those sandbanks, and proved 
to be storks leaving their home in the tropics to go north. 
Hours went on and still these birds kept coming, as it wets, out of 
the blue vault overhead. They descended m sheets. 1 took 
my opera-glass, and was astounded to find in what enormous 
numbers they were. The islands were densely packed with them, 
but it seemed to make no difference. As the evening fell, I 
Still heard the rush of their wings, and when the moon got up 
they were still there, I rose at early dawn next day, hoping to 
get another view of them, but they had all passed away like a 
dream. I cannot estimate their numbers, but they were in tens 
of thousands, and extended up and down the river as far as the 
eye could reach.—ii. 

Right Hon. W . E. Forster.— The Rev. Dr. Norman 
Macleod in his journal (1872) writes : “ When last at Balmoral 
I met Forster (the Cabinet Minister). He and Helps and I 
had great arguments on all important theological questions till 
very late. I never was more impressed by any man, as deep, 
independent, thoroughly honest, and sincere. I conceived a 
great love for him. I never met a statesman whom, for high- 
minded honesty and justice , I would sooner follow. He will 
bo Premier some day.” 

Charities in the City of London.— According to the 
Report of the Royal Charity Commissioners, in a space of 
about one square mile in the City, less than 700 acres, there are 
109 parishes. The population, 112,063 in 1861, had fallen, in 
1871, to 74,897. What it may be at the next Census remains 
to be seen. In many of the parishes thero are no resident poor. 
The charity trusts examined by the Commission produce over 
£100,000 per annum, besides unknown sums uncontrolled by 
other than local influences. 

Ben Jonson’s Identity. — Ben Jonson, contemporary 
with Shakespeare, used to dress shabbily. Being informed that 
Lord Craven would be pleased to sec him, Ben went to his lord¬ 
ship’s mansion. The porter, not liking his looks or dress, re¬ 
fused to admit him. Rough language and much noise attracted 
the nobleman to the door. “I understood,” said Ben, “that 
your lordship wished to see me.” “ You, friend ! Why, who 
may you bo ?” “1 am Ben Jonson.” “ No, no ; you cannot 

be the great author who wrote tlio * Silent Woman! ’ You 
look as if you could not say ‘ boo ’ to a goose.” The dramatist, 
looking straight at the nobleman’s face, with a comical air criod, 
“ Boo 1 boo ! ” “lam now convinced,” said his lordship, “you 
are Ben Jonson.” 

The American “Paper-linen” Trade.— The quantity of 
paper collars annually manufactured in tho United States is 
estimated at 150,000,000, the sixth part being made at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Two factories in the latter town manufac¬ 
ture together nearly 200,000 collars daily. Tho quantity of 
coarse light cotton fabric used in the manufacture in America 
during the past yoar was about 8,000,000 yards, and the weight 
of the paper pulp was upwards of 2,000 tons. 

Innocent Enjoyments of Life.— What are called inno¬ 
cent enjoyments, with much which makes up and adds to the 
happiness of life—poetry, painting, smiles, and laughter, the 
sallies of playful wit, or the quiet chuckle, the delightful emo¬ 
tions—half smiles, half tears—created by humour, the family 
fun in summer evenings in the open air—all that kind of life 
which wc enjoy and remember with such enjoyment (albeit 
mingled with sadness, not for what it was, but bocause it is 
not)—why is this not associated in our minds with saintship 
and holiness ? Is it because those who are not holy possess it 
all ? Yet this would only prove the liberality of God, and not 
the sinfulness of man—or any inconsistency in saints partaking 
of it. Is it that such happiness is sin ? This cannot be. It 
would be a libel on all our instincts and feelings and the whole 
round of life as appointed by God. Is it that we have formed 
wrong ideas of saintship, and created, as in mediaeval art, such 
notions as would make saintship impossible, or utterly outr6 
and grotesque in the Exchange, or behind the counter, or on a 
railway board, or committee of Parliament ? Yet it is in such 
places we need saints most. Or is it that we make such men 
as the apostles examples of what all men should be, and thence 
conclude that if so, the life 1 have alluded to must be wrong, 
earthly, and unworthy of men, as it could not be theirs ? * . • 
Those who imitate these holy men only in their sadness and 
sorrow, practise a vain guise, like a mask, and fancy the signs 
of grief or grief itself to be a virtue, and not a misfortune, and 
glorious omy as a sign of an inner love—the light which casts 
the shadow.—Z>r, Ndman MwMl. 
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A 31iASII>E STIIOLL. 


NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 

CHAPTER XL.—A CHANGE OF WIND. 


Jemmies end in lovers* meeting, 
Every wise man's son doth know. 


—Shakespeare. 


P * was true that steps had been taken which would 
render it difficult for Mr. Neville-Thornton to dis¬ 
pose of any part of the property which he had in 
possession. Arthur Neville had writtento his brother 
No. I486*—to** 12 , im. 


signifying his intention of proving his uncle’s will, or 
at least bringing to a decision the question whether 
it could be “ proved ” or not. He would have done 
so at an earlier date if Mr. Brownlow hurt not dis¬ 
suaded him. Now, on the contrary, he wa^instigated 
by that gentleman to take the necessagyJegal pro¬ 
ceedings. There had been consultation with Er. 
Fellowes at Nobottle, and cohafiltatfon^^ 
lawyers in London. /Che question had]|^te4v more 
been, well weighed! yjjft. weighing, |ad r ^op^aey» 


wMmm ?mt, 












mt&TmrUB oy ihb u#, ; —’^ v :< ” 

‘ doubtftd after all which way the balance pecteffly returned to Thickthorn, entered hfe r<>om 

wonld fall. It could ^giofc be paid that the prospect one day with more than We usual brusqbewsa of 

was much brighter., ima before. No new oircum- manner, and, without wishing him good morning or 

stands had transpired^ but the very (act of stirring offering to shake hands with him, began at once, 
in the matter might be#ie means of eliciting evidenoo 44 How’s this, Mr, Chamberlain ? My solicitors say 
by attracting attention to the case. There, was a good there is to be no sale.” 

deal to be said in favour of going on, alMhe lawyers “ No, Mr. Neville-Thornton; we could not sell at 
agreed; and if the attempt was to be made at all, now present. It will have to be postponed until your 
was the time t 6 make it. brother’s claim has been disposed of in some way or 

And to that decision they had come. Arthur other.” 

Neville had put in his claim to the property under a “ But I can’t wait.” 

document alleged to be the last will and testament of “lam sorry.” 

his late uncle, and, whatever the ultimate conse- 44 That won’t help me. Why did you advise a sale 

quences might be, the present effect of the proceed- if it.could not be carried out? ” 

ings was to stop the intended sale. No one would 41 1 did not anticipate this difficulty.” 

bid for property while the vendor’s title to it was “ It’s your advertisement that has done it; the sale 

open to dispute. The advertisements were discon- ought to have been conducted privately, not by public 

tinned, and Mr. Neville-Thornton, instead of finding auction. You need not have called the attention of 

himself in possession of the ready cash for which he the whole country to it; that’s not the way to do 

§ rew every day more impatient, would now have to business.” 

efend an action, and to provide money for legal Mr. Chamberlain lost his temper, and said again 
expenses. that he would not submit to such treatment; he would 

Meantime, Mr. Chamberlain had been getting on throw up his stewardship. Mr. Thornton, instead of 
vrith his accounts. The more he thought of the being alarmed at his threats and humbling himself 
squire’s behaviour to him the more he resolved to as before, retorted that he could very well dispense 
demand an explanation, and to secure himself from with his services. He had not succeeded in finding 
such unwarrantable language in future. He had him the money he wanted, and now it might probably 
been sitting up late and rising early, and be- turn out that no steward would be required, as there 
stowing every spare moment upon his books, ever might be no estate to manage. They parted in mutual 
since that day when Mr. Neville-Thornton had in- anger, Mr. Chjamborlain began to understand 
suited him by suggesting that he was making a purse when t$a, squire was gone that there was really a 
for himself at the expense of his master. He had breach between them, and one which would not be 
not yet made up his mind (or thought ho had not) healed. He went.out for a walk to think the matter 
whether to throw up his engagement or not. It must ovefy resolved at once to look out for another 
depend upon the squire’s behaviour. He was not to appointment. That was the only thing to be done 
be cajoled with smooth words or hand-shaking. Mr. now. Yes, there Iras one other thing that he could 
Thornton must look into the accounts, and, after a do : he could write to his wife at Brighton and tell 
full investigation, apologise for his suspicions and her all that had passed ; it was right that she should 
declare himself satisfied. After what had taken place, know how this man, of whose politeness to herself 
the steward felt that a deliberate acknowledgment and her daughter she was continually prating, had 
of past services and a profession of confidence for behaved. It was her extravagant outlay upon the 
the future was due to him, and he did not intend to Grange that had first excited his anger. Mr. Cham- 
be satisfied with anything short it. Perhaps if he berlain had not failed to tell he# of the squire’s first 
had not been pretty sure of obtaining what he wanted outbreak, and that her extravagance had been the 
he might have been less exacting. He hoped and cause of it. Now she must hear the climax. Mr. 
expected that the squire would knock under, as he Chatixbetlain did not wish to lose a post in writing 
had already done, and that he should be able to to her. “Ill news,” it is said, “ travels quickly,” 
retain npt only his office, which was of consequence but the ordinary post seemed hardly quick enough 
to him, but also his self-respect. He did not like the for such a communication as this. He felt half in¬ 
idea of leaving the Grange or giving up his steward- dined to send her a curt telegram. At all events, 
ship. He had nothing better in view, and might have he would not lose, an hour in writing to her. 
a difficulty in meeting with anything else so good. 44 Wb shall have to leave the Grange,” he began, 

The squire had been in London, but had written “turned out of it as a consequence of your—” 
frequently to Mr. Chamberlain, urging him to get on when he had written so far he stopped : the idea 
with the survey and other preliminaries for the sale, flashed across his mind then for the first time that a 
. and to' send him a little cash for present use; and just act of retribution had overtaken him. Turned 
Mr. Chamberlain had replied to his letters in a formal out ? Yes, that was what it had come to! John 
manner, answering his questions as briefly as was Brownlow would hear of it; John Brownlow whom 
consistent with civility, and yielding to his wishes as he had treated so unkindly, and who had been to him 
far as he conveniently could, but without any show of so kind. All the neighbourhood would hear of it, 
cordiality. He intended presently to lay his books would rejoice at his disgrace, and say that it served 
before the squire and demand an investigation of him right. Turned out! Yes 4 and at short notice, 
them, and an absolute acquittal of the charge in- too, for he was not exactly in the position of a tenant 
sinuated against him; and till that was done he was paying rent; the squire might'brder him forth wheu- 
the squire’s agent and man of business, but not his ever he liked almost. And he had nowhere to go to. 
Mena. • The initials upon the wall stopd forth nowwith provok- 

Havingt takenthis high ground, and held it for ing distinctness; at othertimes they wer^scarcelyob- 
some tinte with, m it appeared, Mr. Neville-Thom- sellable in the runidhjg^ which they ^ere 

ton’s At^eisienceflie was a, little surprised and intertwined, bu^'npw' $ triable 

fhm that gentleman, having un>ex-; 1 -updn lhal# him 
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mil the! very eodfa they woiild be the Only memorial 
<$.hijnself under that roof. , 

JWned out I The house waited for some one else to 
live in! What better fate could’he have expected? 
What better destiny had he deserved ? After all, it 
wa$ not so bad as it might have been. He did not 
care much for the house, himself. He had had very 
little peace there, and much anxiety and self-roproach. 
He was thankful that Eva was gone away from it, 
and was safe. He had been anxious about her, 
dreading her return; and the foolish refrain of the 
dog and sparrow story, “ Not wretch enough yet,” had 
begun again to haunt him whenever the thought that 
she would soon bo coming home crossed his mind. 
Under present circumstances it would hardly bo 
necessary for her to return at all. It was a reliof to 
him to think that, though he had nowhere else to take 
her to. 

He*wroto to Mrs. Chamberlain that night, and told 
her what had occurred, making no reproaches, but 
advising her to remain whore she was for the present. 
He would come and see her soon, he said, or write 
again and tell her how things were going on, and 
, wnat it jvould bo best to do. 

Mrs.jjphamberlain had already beon at Brighton 
muqh ledger than she had at first thought of staying. 
Eva was well again, and getting strong; but it was 
, pleasant at tho seaside, and things were in a very 
unsettled state at home, so she had lingered on, week 
. wer week, waiting for tho word of recall from Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Michael Brownlow kept liis sister informed of all 
that was passing. He wrote almost daily, and always 
asked for a reply by next post, though thero was 
generally nothing to reply to, except perhaps a ques¬ 
tion about her health and Eva's. From him they 
heard of the intended sale, and, in due time, of the 
movement, on Arthur’s part, to stop it and assert his 
claim. Lizzie Brownlow usually handed Michael’s 
letters over to Eva, who took a lively interost in 
them, and sometimes, strango to say, forgot to return 
them. One or two of his letters Lizzie suppressed, 
delivering the customary message to Eva by word of 
mouth instead of handing it over to bo read; and 
that gave rise to a good deal of amusement and 
banter. But as Eva always maintained that she did 
not want to see the letters, and Lizzie gravely assorted 
that she could not possibly allow them to be seon, 
there was really nothing whatever to dispute about on 
either side. A usual topic in every letter was Eva’s 
horse, Sultan, which Michael had taken under his 
especial care, and of which he was always ablo to give 
a good report: he was in splendid condition, but a 
little out of spirits, and fretting for his mistress’s 
return, which was not at all to be wondered at. 

Eva, for her part, received occasional letters from 
her father, and aid not fail to acquaint her friend with 
their contents, especially when Arthur Neville’s name 
was mentioned. But Lizzie, strange to say, never 
seemed surprised at anything she heard; and it might 
almost have been supposed that she received news on 
that subject from another correspondent, which might 
Recount for a certain anxiety and excitement which 
^ameupon her as often as a postman’s knock was 
heard In the street where they were lodging. 

Miebaelend Arthur Neville had been in London 
together to seetheir lawyer. They had been detained 
there some defy*; but there trhf nbfhMg; further 
to 1 ‘b% done at "theV 

heads torrto dtfwh to IrnghM to*8ethe ladma 


were getting on. It was a suddeh idea,^ tbe^ bojil 
said, though, from their unanimity on thVjsrulf^t 
when broached, they might have boo# thinking bf i| 
all the previous week. Neither of them were * 
sure which of ^the two had originated the proposal / 
but each alike*knew when the next train started, aha , 
t}jey were ready for it, though they had only a few* 
minutes in which to prepare. 

Mrs. Chamberlain was not very well that day, so, . 
ns the afternoon was fine, Eva and Lizzie went for 
a drive without her, hiring a carriage from the standi 
with a steady man who had often driven them before. 
They had not got out of the town when, suddenly, 
Arthur Neville and Michael Brownlow appeared, 
turning the corner of a street. . Lizzie was delighted 
to see Tier brother; though neither she nor Eva were 
so much surprised as might have been expected. The ' 
same unanimity of ideas seemed to have prevailed with 
them also. The young men stood by the side of the 
carriage talking for some time, and then some one 
proposed that they should occupy the vacant seats; 
they did so without any reluctance, and told the 
driver to go on. 

A few minutes later thoy met Spilby, who had 
boon shopping. Spilby was so surprised that she 
could only stand still and look at them till they were 
out of sight; then she turned sharply, and walking 
much faster than her usual pace, hastened to inform 
her mistress of the amazing spectacle which had 
arrested her attention. 

“ Oh, ma’am,” she exclaimed, “ such a strange 
thing has happened. You wouldn’t believe your own 
eyes ! ” 

“ I wish you would not be so precipitate, Spilby,” 
said her mistress. “ You quite forgot my poor nerves. 
What is it ?” 


“ Why, ma’am, Mr. Brownlow—Mr. Michael—” 

“ Well, what about him ? ” 

“ He’s hero, ma’am ; I saw him myself; and what’s 
more, he’s gone off in a carriago with Miss Eva, 
driving as fast as over they could.” 

“ Michael Brownlow ! ” cried the good lady, rising fcl 
quickly from her couch—“gone away with Evaf * 
Where? When?” 

“ I can’t tell where, ma’am, I’m sure, ma’am. I 
am quite afraid to think.” 

“Nonsense! you must be mistaken. Eva is gone’ 
for a drive with Lizzie Brownlow.” 

“ Yes, ma’am; Miss Brownlow was with them and 
another gentleman ; I think it was Mr. Neville.” 

“ Neville-Thornton, do you mean—the squire ? ” 

“No, ma’am; Mr. Arthur.” 

“Which way did they go?” Mrs. Chamberlain 
asked, looking anxiously from the window. “ Why 
did you not stop thorn ? ” 

“Me stop them, ma’am! If you had only seen 
what a pace they went you wouldn’t ask it. I might 
have run myself to a skeleton before I could have 
overtaken them. You couldn’t have stopped them 
yourself, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Chamberlain, though alarmed at first by her 
maid’s sensational description, recovered her sqlf • 
possession, if not her calmness, after a few minutes* 

Of course her daughter and Lizzie would retu^h psre- 
sently, but it was a subject of ho Uttle^^oyaheo to 
her that the young people should hhWgone i. 

themselves in this manner. Uteir iheetiiig inight 
have 

was acmdehtS. Still^K>ss v^xatioui thpfc Mica 
should' kaite 1 foHoW$d 1 WT 

' ■ /'V • A At 



Hitt. Chamberlain bethought bar of the letters which 
Lizzie Brotrnlow received so constantly from her 
brother and never showed to her; it could hardly have 
been expected that she should show them, but Mrs. 

‘ Chamberlain did not doubt that they were full of 
treachery. Mrs. Chamberlain vented her indigna¬ 
tion against Spilby for not having taken more 
decided measures for stopping, or at least following, 
the carriage, and having exhausted herself and her 
vocabulary of reproach, sat down by the window to 
watch for her truants. She pictured to herself 
Michael and Eva sitting side by side in the carriage 
and Arthur and Lizzie opposite to them. The latter 
couple would of course be so much occupied with 
their own affairs that Michael might carry on his 
flirtation, as she chose to call it, with her daughter 
unrestrained. It was an exasperating thought, espe¬ 
cially as she felt so utterly helpless. She did not 
know where they were gone or when they would 
return. If thev had driven along the road at the top 
of the cliffs, which was not unlikely, they might go 
on no one could say how far. They would forget to tell 
the driver to turn; they would forget the hour, forget 
tea-time, forget everything. The tete-a-tete would 
be prolonged indefinitely. . 

41 What is to be done?” Mrs. Chamberlain ex¬ 
claimed, after fretting and fuming for half an hour. 
44 How long is this to continue, I wonder ? ” 

She addressed herself to Spilby for want of some 
one else to talk to. 

44 If I was you, ma’am,” said the maid, 44 I should 
send a man on horseback after them — the fastest 
horse that could be found—a racehorse, if there was 
one to be had in Brighton.” 

44 That would be a pretty exposure! Send a man, 
indeed! a policeman, I suppose, you mean ? ” 

44 You wouldn’t like to ride after them yourself, 
ma’am, I dare say?” 

44 Ride like a postboy? You need not be imper¬ 
tinent, Spilby.” 

44 1 didn’t mean on a racehorse, ma’am, but in a 
carriage.” 

44 1 can’t sit here for ever,” Mrs. Chamberlain said, 
after another quarter of an hour had elapsed. 44 1 
must do something. Go and call a fly, and come with 
me. We must drive along the road to meet them, I 
suppose.” 

Spilby did as she was desired, and after & careful 
inspection of the horses on the stand with a view to 
the fleetest, chose a tall animal with thick legs and 
large hoofs as the most promising, and had him 
brought to the door, without observing that the 
vehbfle to whioh he belonged was also one of the 
largest, and, in fact, almost as hoavy and cumbrous 
as a bathing-machine. 

It did not signify much. The drive helped to 
allay Mrs. Chamberlain’s fidgets for the time, and 
they trotted slowly along for a mile or two. Then 
Mrs. Chamberlain began to think that they had, 
perhaps, missed the fugitives, and pictured to herself 
Eva and Michael sitting side by side on the drawing¬ 
room sofa at her lodgings. 

44 What shall I do ? ” she said again. 44 1 wish you 
hityS^ot come with me, Spilby. You ought to have re¬ 
mained at home, in case they should return.” 

Spilby thought she ought to have been in two 
places at once, which would be impossible, unless— 
as an Irishman is said to have remarked, unless she 
were a bird. But she saw that her mistress was in a 
fl|j|ijf; and uhile felt ascertain kind of pleasure 
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and excitement in witnessing her distress, refrained 
from saying anything to aggravate it. 

Mrs. Chamberlain had met the postman at the door 
as she was leaving the house, and he had given her a 
letter. She had just glanced at it, and, seeing her hus¬ 
band’s handwriting, had thrust it into her pocket, being 
too much excited at the time to read it. She had after¬ 
wards forgotten it, and it was only by accident that 
she drew it forth. She did not expect to find it very 
interesting, but after she had broken the seal her 
attention was soon fully engaged. It told her of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s rupture with the squire, and that 
they would have to leave the Grange; where they 
were to go to next he did not know. 

This was another shock for Mrs. Chamberlain. 
She know too well that for her husband to give up 
his stewardship was to give up the chief source 
of his income. That in itself was very serious. She 
would have to reduce her establishment, and, in fact, 
there was no knowing yet to what straights they might 
be brought. Spilby must be parted with, of course; 
Mr. Chamberlain had made some allusion to that in 
his letter. He was anxious to see the last of her; 
and, even Mrs. Chamberlain did not think that the 
loss of her maid would trouble her seriously. Except 
for appearances, Spilby had not been of much use to 
her. She was very exacting, and objected to do any¬ 
thing which she considered menial. Mrs. Chamber¬ 
lain began to wish that Spilby wero gone already. It 
would be so unpleasant to havo to make explana¬ 
tions. Of course Spilby would soon find out that she 
could not afford to keep a maid, and would give her¬ 
self airs accordingly. Mrs. Chamberlain would have 
liked to have stopped the carriage and dropped her 
maid there and then by the roadside, never to see her 
more. If only some one had run away with Spilby 
instead of with her daughter, how much more con¬ 
venient it would have been! 

These and other thoughts suggested by Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain’s letter engrossed her attention so entirely that 
she almost forgot tho object of her expedition; and 
the fly kept on crawling along the road above the 
cliffs as if without any definite intention or purpose. 

After all, she said to herself, it might not be desif- 
able to interfere with Eva’s choice of a husband, if 
indeed she and Michael were really attached to each 
other. Squire Nevillo-Thornton was out of the question 
now, of course. die had never even asked after Eva; he 
had been very unsympathising; and had now quar¬ 
relled with her husband. There was an end of 
everything between them, or rather of her hopes 
concerning them. It was doubtful, too, whether the 
squire would be worth having, even if he might have 
been had. If the estate should be taken from him 
and given to his brother, Henry Neville-Thornton, 
though the name sounded well, would be anything 
but a desirable parti. On the other hand, Michael 
Brownlow would be very fairly off for a man in his 
position. His father had saved money, and if Arthur 
Neville, who was to marry his sister Lizzie, as every¬ 
body knew by this time, should succeed to Thickthorn, 
an alliance with the squire’s brother-in-law would be 
well worth seeking. In that case nothing was more 
likely than that Michael would have the stewardship* 
which it was known he had once applied for, and he 
and Eva would live at the Grange. It was for Eva’s 
sake, Mrs. Chamberlain said to herself, only for Eta’s 
sake, that she had desired to have that house. Eva 
was in a fair way to hate it after all, and by a com¬ 
bination of circumstances which would render h$* 
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tenure of it far more secure, and her position in it far 
more distinguished, than Mrs. Chamberlain's had 
ever been. For Eva's sake, then, she came to the 
contusion that it would be as well not to interfere 
with the young people. They knew their own busi¬ 
ness best; and if they had made up their minds 
to like each other it would be in vain to oppose 
them. 

She was interrupted in her reflection by an exclama¬ 
tion from Spilby. 

“ There they are, ma’am; two of them, at all events. 
The others are not far off, I dare say.” 

Mrs. Chamberlain turned heT eyes in the direction 
indicated, and saw two youthful forms in which she 
recognised Lizzie Brownlow and Arthur Neville, 
picking their way slowly and carefully over the rocks 
near the margin of the sea. 

“ Shall I call out to them? ” said Spilby, eagerly. 
“ Shall I go down and fetch them up ? ” 

“ No,” cried her mistress, with difficulty prevent¬ 
ing her as she was beginning to scream out. “ No, 
don’t make such a frightful noise, pray. I wish you 
would not be so forward.” 

“ Forward! I thought you wanted to know where 
Miss Eva was, and they could tell you. Of courso 
she is gone on somewhere with Mr. Michael. Why, 
if there she isn’t! ” 

Eva was now discovered sitting on a green bank by 
the roadside, with Michael very near her. 

“We havo caught them, nicely,” said Spilby; 
“ and there’s the carriage waiting for them a little 
farther on.” 
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“ I am satisfied now,” said Mrs* Chamberlain, 

" I only wanted to know what had become of them*” 

“ See how they are putting their heads together,” 
Spilby went on; “ making their plans, no doubt” 

“ Don’t impute motives, Spilby,” .said her mistress, 

“ Now I know that they are safe 1 shall turn and 
drive home. I don’t think they have seen us. x They 
can follow at their leisure. Don’t let me have any 
insinuations. Mr. Brownlow, I see, has placed a 
shawl for Eva to sit upon; very proper and consider* 
ate. He will not let her sit there too long if the 
ground is damp. You can turn, driver, and go 
home.” 

Spilby perceived that the wind had changed. She 
was not unaccustomed to her mistress’s varieties of 
mood, but she was never more astonished in her 
life than at that moment. “ There must be some 
wonderful news in that letter,” she said to herself. 

“ Mr. Michael must have come in for a fortune or 
something. Perhaps it has been found out after all 
that Thickthorn was left to him! ” 

The young people themselves were scarcely less " 
surprised when, on arriving at Mrs. Chamberlain’s 
lodgings half an hour after that lady’s return to 
them, they met with a cordial reception. They were 
invited to spend the evening there, and to come again 
next day; m short, they had full liberty to visit the 
young ladies, and to walk about with them, unaccom¬ 
panied by Mrs. Chamberlain, who, though she went 
out with them, was soon distanced ; and it need not be 
told that they availed themselves of the permission 
freely. 


SCOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS. 

V.—-“THE SCOT abroad. n 


* 


W E appropriate the title given by the historian of 
Scotland, Mr. John Burton, to his two 
pleasant volumes. It is very descriptive, and sugges¬ 
tive of a remarkable trait of Scotch character. Mr. 
Burton devotes his work very much to the great rela¬ 
tions of Scotland with France in the time of the 
French League with Scotland, and in those days 
when the old Scots Guard of France was as famous 


as the unfortunate Swiss Guard of recent and un¬ 
happy times. But this is only a hint of what the 
Scot has been ever since. With considerable prido 
and real humour a Scotchman said to us once, 
“We’re just the greatest vagabonds on the face of 
the earth;” and so, if the vagabond be a wanderer, 
as the term literally and etymologically implies, 
just as Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, and Moses were 
vagabonds, “strangers and pilgrims on the earth,” 
to the same illustrious order the Scot in all ages has 
belonged. He has furnished the world, in recent 
times, with its most illustrious travellers, and, espe¬ 
cially in the department of African travel. Living¬ 
stone, although the incomparable chief, had many 
distinguished predecessors from bis own country, 
notably Mungo Park, Hugh Olapperton, James Bruce, 
Ledyaxd, Leyden, and many others; and the Scot has 
supplied, perhaps, not only the most enterprising 
but the most successful emigrants. The Soot has 
lefthis mountains, lochs, and moors for 


the great cities of England. The same spirit which 
makes him so important an element in the com¬ 
mercial life of London, Manchester, and other great 
cities, has pushed him out to the most important 
commercial seats in far distant quarters of the globe 
as engineer, trader, and inventor. 

The Scot is one of the most ubiquitous of all travellers. 
Referring to this, an ill-natured old proverbial riddle 
asks, “ Which is the finest view in all Scotland?” 
The reply being, “ The road which leads out of it, or 
the road which leads to England.” If this be so, at 
any rate England and the world have gained by the 
spirit which has impelled the Scot to wander. In a 
quiet, irresistible sort of a way, he is taking posses¬ 
sion of the world, and especially the world opened 
up by the arms and discoveries of Great Britain. Its 
markets, its literature, its poetry, its manufactories, its 
steamboats and its trains, its foreign depots, Singapore, 
Shanghai, Hong-Kong, Calcutta, or Melbourne, all 
proclaim the Scot is Abroad. The people proverbially 
considered the most cautious are, perhaps, the most 
adventurous, the most speculative and daring, not to 
say rash, on the face of the earth, and their TK£cer is 
now, where it has ever been, not so much ft?their \ 
prudence, or their principles, nor in their ftp, often 
boasted love of liberty, whioh really has often looked 
very mythical, and faded away, into r a trod Oejfia; 
worship of that which is strongest, bui k d eertaih^ 
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strong, sbrcwdpe] 
during and physical 
faculty at home refill 
success abroad. 

Sootland barielf is now backing thickly peopled, 
and the motives which once drove the Scot into 
foreign armies and far away cities do not operate 
quite tpthtf same extent now. It is wonderful and 
almost inexplicable, that while Ireland, with so much 
moife of the material means of prosperity at her 
command, has added little to the world’s stock and 
store/ and is still loudly clamouring about Home 
Buie, every Scotchman would, probably, gratefully 
acknowledge that the moment which put an end to 
the mere political independence of Scotland put an 
end also to its poverty, increased its pride, and lifted 
it from the condition of a little insignificant princi¬ 
pality, to become one of the mightiest elements in 
the political and commercial administration of Great 
Britain. 

The Scot is a keen trader. An old woman was 
heard in consultation with her son, who was about 
to embark to Australia from the Land o’ Cakes, but 
who loudly grumbled at the idoa of going to a 
country where he heard there was nothing to trade 
with but kangaroos. “ Weel,” said the old woman, 
in a consolatory tone, “and is not a kangaroo’s 
money as good, as anybody else’s ? ” It is true that 
this restless spirit leaves many a neighbourhood 
silent, solitary, and deserted; many a grand old 
feuded castle in the far north is little more than a 
mere shooting-box, and still, in such old neighbour¬ 
hoods, there are some tenacious old souls who cling 
to the old scenes, and drink the Highland toast of 
old times, “ Here’s our native country, and may those 
who don’t like it leave it! ” But, in most instances, 
those who have left it did not depart from any un¬ 
grateful sense of dislike. Usually the absence of all 
the means and hopes of life drove them away, and, 
like Biohie Moniplies, they find the moans and mag¬ 
nificence of their country to increase in proportion to 
their distance from it. 

'Sweden has, amongst her other romances and 
legends, many of “ the Scot Abroad.” It is with 
reference to the Scotch descent upon Uick that, at 
midnight, when the stqrm rages, the BaUar peasant 
listens and cries, “Hark! ’tis the war cry of the 
Scots, and the clash of their weapons from the battle¬ 
field/’ The story of that immense villain, Bothwell, 
“ the wicked earl,” is as full of romantic incident and 
interest in Sweden as in Scotland. He was im¬ 
prisoned, died, and was buried at Malmohus in 
Sweden, and he is said there to have made a confes¬ 
sion quite exonerating Queen Mary from the murder 
of Darnley. We find the Scot Abroad in Sweden and 
at Stockholm in the last years of the roign of Gus- 
tavus Vasa ; indeed, it is said, and is no doubt true, 
that, in the Swedish Riddarhaus, near two hundred 
of our Scotch cousins hang enrolled among the 
noblest of the country. We seem to be quite at home 
in Sweden, among the Stuarts and Ruthvens,. the 
Mornays, B^lfours, and Neaves. The Scots were 
often ennobled; and often also treated in a*scurvy 
manner. Thus, in 1565, we read how, on a Scot 
soliciting the release of one Anders Anateot, un¬ 
justly suspected as a spy, and imprisoned at Stock¬ 
holm^ King Erik writes to his secretary: “Ac¬ 
cuse Anders at once of treachery and breaking 
the trust copfi^ed in him, and cau^ him immediately 
to be exemiteq* The other ; will mm 


•aper in which his Majesty orders Andors shall 
--oned. This reprieve must ifot bhaeKvered 
tlie sentence is already executed. When he 
arrives you must pretend to think it a groat pity, and 
blame the man for not having made, more haste: on 
the way!” Not to mention the valorous deeds of 
the a Green Brigade in Sweden,” we find the Scot 
Abroad with Gustavus Adolphus, in Germany, fight¬ 
ing with the great champion of the Reformation, and 
for their services upwards of two hundred received 
patents of nobility, while those who could prove 
themselves of baronial lineage, although only oi col¬ 
lateral descent, were granted the same rank in 
Sweden, with counties, baronies, and lands to sup¬ 
port the dignity of the newly-erected fief. We know 
not where in English literature we could find a more 
curious chapter illustrative of the Scot Abroad than 
the forty pages of Horace Marryat’s Appendix to his 
“ One Year in Sweden.” When wo remember how 
delightfully the great northern wizard called up the 
memories of the persons of the old Scots Guard in 
France, in the pages of “ Quentin Durward,” we can 
but wish that the same enchantingly descriptive and 
dramatio pen had dealt with persons and scenes 
which seem to us even more romantic in the story of 
the Scotch Abroad in Stockholm and Sweden, Copen¬ 
hagen and Denmark. 

One of the most entertaining novels of John Galt 
is “ Laurie Todd.” It is the story of a Scotsman who 
emigrated to America, and, by a combination of 
thrift, prudenco, and sagacity, succeeded in life. But, 
in fact, it is known well that the genius of the story¬ 
teller only wove together the real facts in the life of 
Grant Thorburn, from Dalkeith, who from humble 
beginnings became a successful man in New York. 
“ A slikio auld Scotchman ” described him very well, 
when he said to him, “ Ye’re an auld farrant chap 
[Tliorburn was but a lad then], an’ nae doobt but 
ye’ll do very weel in their country.” Grant Thor¬ 
burn’s life well illustrates the Scotsman who carries 
the religious sentiments and convictions of his early 
training with him. But when we think of the “ Scot 
Abroad ” we come up against some of the most illus¬ 
trious names in history. Especially we have that 
name, so long Scotland’s highest boast, John Knox, 
who was a Scot Abroad, working for nineteen months 
as a prisoner in the French galleys, passing there 
through that dreadful ordeal which was to fit him for 
that great reforming work in Scotland—that “ Scot¬ 
tish Puritanism which,” says Thomas Carlyle, “ well 
considered, seems to me distinctly the noblest and 
completest form that the grand sixteenth century 
Reformation anywhere assumed.” And of quite 
another order was Marshal Keith, the right-hand 
man of Frederick the Great, and Patrick Gordon, 
whose life of adventure at last landed him in the ser¬ 
vice of Peter the Great. Whatever may be the oause, 
through all ages, near or far remote, the Soots appear 
ever as the most restless of mortals; and even of those 
whose names are intimately associated with their own 
country it may be said they won their spurs abroad. 

It is a Scotch proverb that “ A Scotsman, a crow, 
and a Newcastle grindstone travel a’ the world over// 
The Scotch, very singularly, are far less insular than 
the English; it is said they differ less from the general 
type of Europeans 5 they adapt themselves more to the 
habits and modes of thought of other nations ; it is 
said, and that on the£tantinent, they mark themselves 
far less strongly, and conform to foreign ways foere 
e*s0y a»d naturally? Ea g l tf fa. 
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moire usual to ineei with, a c<mtinenialised Scotchman 
than a continentaHeed lSngHshman. As we have 
already said and shown, the connection of Scotland 
and France has been much more close, and the in¬ 
fluence much inore abiding, than between France and 
England. Thus in Sootland, as in France, in the 
designation of functionaries and officials they have 
advocates, procurators, provosts and bailies, etc., 
corresponding to the barristers and solicitors, the 
mayors and the aldermen, of England. Old Osborne 
said, ages since, “The Scot, like the poor Swiss, 
finds a more commodious abiding under every climate 
than at home, which, as it makes the Swiss to venture 
their lives in the quarrel of any prince for money, so 
this northern people are known to do; or turn pedlars, 
being become so cunning through necessity that they 
ruin all about them. Manifest in Ireland, where 
they usually say none of any other country can 
prosper that comes to live within the kenning of a 
Scot.” This testimony, although neither courteous 
nor kind, is curious for its age, while it has a large 
measure of substantial truth. A story appeared in 
a well-known serial, some several years since, de¬ 
scribing the disappointment of an Englishman who 
went out to the East as an interpreter, and whose 
ruling passion was a hatred of everything Scotch; 
but strolling through the camp with a Turkish officer, 
and abusing the Scotch to his heart’s content, to his 
astonishment Hassan Bey, the Turk, broke out, “ I’ll 
tell yo whaat, ma mon, gin ye daur lowse yere tongue 
upon my country like thaat, I’ll gie ye a cloot on the 
lug that’ll mak’ it tingle fra this till Hallowe’en ! ” 
The thunderstruck Englishman stammered out, 
“ Why, my good man, I thought you were a Turk l” 
“And sae I am a Turk the noo, ma braw chiel,” said 
the angry Glasgow Mussulman, “ but my faither’s 
auld leather breeks ne’er travelled farther than just 
fra Glasgow to Greenock and back again; but when 
I gang kame—as I’ll do or it’s lang, if it be God’s 
will—i’ll just be Wully Forbes, son o’ auld Daddy 
Forbes, o’ the Gorbals, for a’ that’s come and gane! ” 
Presently a splendidly-dressed Hungarian came up 
and said to tho Turk, “ Wully, mon, there’s a truce 
the hoo for twa hours; just come wi’ me and we’ll 
hae a glass o’ whusky thegither.” It was the same 
with a Russian officer, until the Englishman ex¬ 
claimed, “ Bless my heart! is everybody on earth a 
Scotchman ? Perhaps I’m one myself without know¬ 
ing it! ” But when the Russian general TarassofF 
exclaimed, “Eh, Donald Cawmell! are ye here?” 
and Ibrahim Pasha burst forth, simultaneously, 
“ What, Sandy Robertson! can this be you ? ” the 
Englishman burst forth, “It’s all over! Turks, 
Russians, Hungarians, English—all Scotchmen! It’s 
more than I can bear! I shall go home; there’s 
nothing left for me to do here. I came out as au 
interpreter, but if all the nations of Europe talk 
nothing but Scotch, what use can I be?” This 
seems very droll, but it is not more droll than real. 

We believe it is Sir Archibald Alison who mentions 
how, when Marshal Keith was combating the Turkish 
forces under the Grand Vizier, the two generalscame 
to a conference with each other; the Grand Vizier 
came mounted on a camel, in all the pomp of Eastern 
TOgnifioence;, the Scotch Mamhfd‘Keith, who origin- 
all y came from the neighbourhood -of juriff, in 
Aberdeenshire, approached on horseback. , After the 
conference. fte.Twkieh Grand Vizier eeld to Keith 
that he voulfl private to 

him, in his taut, and begged mat no one should 


accompany him; Marshal Keith a<KJording|y vent in, 
and the moment they conferred, the Grand Vizier three 
off his turban, tore off his beard, and running U 
Marshal Keith said, “Oh, Johnnie, foo’s a* wi -ye 
man ? ” and he then discovered that the Grand Vizier 
of Turkey was a schoolfellow of his own who had 
disappeared about thirty years before from a parish 
school near Methlie. And we remember to have met 
with an anecdote of a Scotchman from Perth, who 
had penetrated into some far interior of Asia—we 
forget where ; he had to see the Pasha, or Bashaw. 
He was introduced to the comely man in his tent. 
They gathered up their knees, and sat down upon 
their carpets. They drank their strong coffee, and 
smoked their hookahs together in solemn silence; few 
words, at any rate, passed between them, but, we may 
trust, sufficient for the occasion; but when the man 
of Perth was about to loavo, the Pasha also arose, 
and, following him outside tho tent, said, in good 
strong Doric Scotch, “ I kenned ye vera well in Perth; 
ye are just sae and sao.” The Perth man was 
astonished, as well he might bo, until the Pasha ex¬ 
plained, as he said, “ I’m just a Perth man mysel’! ” 
He had travelled, and he had become of importance 
to the government there. His story was not very 
creditable. In the expectation of the post he filled he 
had become a Mohammedan. But he was an illustra 
tion of the ubiquity of his race, and of the Scot Abroad 

But the heroes of the Indian service illustrate the 
outward-bound character of the Scot, and the ease with 
which he not only finds a home for himself on every 
soil, but the energy and strength of mind he brings 
to bear to make his home useful to himself and to 
others. Some of the most eminontand brilliant names 
in the rise and development of our Indian empire are 
those of Scotsmen, from the highest names to the 
rank of lowliest service. 

And not in India alone, but all the world over, 
energy has passed from the fields of the Lothians 
and the bleak moors of the north to create generals 
like Baird, Moore, Abercrombie, Graham, Campbell, 
Gordon, who have raised the renown and glory of 
the empire, and judges like Erskine, Wedderburn, 
Murray, Campbell, and Brougham, who must all be 
spoken of as Scots Abroad. 



OOD-BYE ! His often heard, 

And yet how hard to say it! 

0 think what bitter sighs have stirred 
Lips that reluotant framed the word, 

And how will love delay it. 

Good-bye! this life of ours 
Hath never bliss unbroken; 

A shade to haunt its happiest hours, 

A coming foot to crush t its flowers, 

The word which must be spoken. 

Good-bye! sweet wish that springs 

From pain of those who sever; V \ 

May God. be with yon! &h, there dings , V*/ 
’ Abound the flowei;tlie fcKj^p wring«, 
rioheat fragwuwse 

1 



the troubles op a chinaman. 


BY JULES VERNE. 


CHAPTER XXI,—RESIGNATION OF OFFICE. 


“.MOW for the Tai-ping!” were Kin-Fo’s first 
i. >1 ^ words on the following morning, after he 
and his fellow-adventurers had passed a night of 
well-earned repose. They were now upon Lao- 
Shen s field of actio?; it was,the 30th of June; mat¬ 
ters were at a crisis. Would Kin-Fo come out con¬ 
queror in the strife? Would he have the chance of 
negotiating for the restoration of his letter before 


| . The arrival of the party on the previous evening 
in their singular costume had caused a great commo¬ 
tion in the little port of Foo-Ning. The obiects of 






TUB CARAVAN. 

Wang’s ruthless agent should deal the fatal stab into 
msbdsbm? 

The A&erioans interchanged significant glances, 
and re-echoed his words, “ Ndw for the Tai-ping! ” 
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txon in the little port of Foo-Ning. The objects of 
public curiosity, they had been followed by a crowd 
to the door of the inn, where the money that Craig 
and Fry had taken the precaution to put in their 
bag procured them clothes adapted for the present 
circumstances. Had they not been numerously sur¬ 
rounded, they could hardly have failed 
■gas to notice one Celestial in particular, 
who never left their track. Their 
surprise would have been considerable 
had they known that he was at watch 
all night at the inn door, and that in 
the morning he was still to be found 
on the same spot. 

Consequently there were no sus¬ 
picions in their mind when the man 
accosted them as they left the inn, and 
offered his services as a guide. He 
was about thirty years of ago, with 
nothing in his appearance to indicato 
that he was otherwise than honest. 
Craig and Fry, however, cautious to 
the last, inquired whither he wished 
to guido them. 

“To the Great Wall, of course,” 
said he. “All visitors to Foo-Ning 
go to see the Great Wall, and as I 
know the country well, I thought you 
might accept my services to show you 
the way.” 

Kin-Fo interposed to inquire whe¬ 
ther the country was safe for travelling. 
The guide assured him that it was per¬ 
fectly secure. 

“Do you know anything of a cer¬ 
tain Lao-Shen hereabouts ? ” inquired 
Kin-Fo. * 

“ 0 yes, Lao-Shen the Tai-ping,” 
replied the guide; “ but there is no¬ 
thing to fear from him this side of 
the Wall; he will not venture to set 
foot on Imperial territory; he and his 
crew are only seen in the Mongolian 
provinces.” 

“Where was he seen last?” asked 
Kin-Fo. 

“In the neighbourhood of the 
Tohm-Tang-Ho, only a few lis from 
the Wall.” 

. xi m Li m “ k° w far is it from Foo-Ning 
to the Tchin-Tang-Ho? ” * 

“ About fifty lis.” 1 * 

* About twenty-five ' 
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“Very well j I engage you to conduct me to Lao- 
Shea's camp." 

The man Started. 

“You shall be well paid," Kin-Fo added. 

But the guide shoot his head; he 
evidently did not care to pass the 
frontier. 

“ To the Great Wall," he said, “ no 
farther. It would be at the risk of my 
life to go beyond." 

Kin-Fo offered to pay him any sum 
that he pleased to demand, till at last 
he wrung from the man a reluctant 
consent to undertake the business. 

Turning to the Americans, Kin-Fo 
told them that of course they were free 
to go or not, as they liked. 

“ Wherever you go," said Craig. 

“ We go also," said Fry. 

The client of the Centenarian had 
not yet absolutely ceased to be of tho 
value of 200,000 dollars. 

The agents appeared to be perfectly 
well satisfied as to the trustworthiness 
of their guide, and to have no appre¬ 
hension of the danger which was likely 
to threaten beyond the great barrier 
that the Chinese have erected to defend 
themselves from the incursions of tho 
Mongolian hordes. Soon was not con¬ 
sulted as to whether he wished to 
accompany the party or not; go ho 
must. 

Preparations were made for start¬ 
ing. Neither horses, mules, nor car¬ 
riages were to be procure^ in the 
little town, but there were a consider¬ 
able number of camels used by Mon¬ 
golian merchants. These adventurous 
traders travel in caravans between 
Peking and Kiachta with their huge 
flocks of long-tailed sheep, and thus 
keep up a communication between 
Asiatic Russia and the Celestial em¬ 
pire, never venturing, however, across 
the wide steppos, except in large and 
well-armed troops. They are described 
by M. de Beauvoir as “ a fierce, proud 
people, who hold tho Chinese in much contempt." 

Five camels accordingly were purchased, togother 
with the small quantity of harness necessary for their 
equipment. A stock of provisions and a supply of 
weapons were also procured, and the party started 
under the direction of their guide. 

The preparations had consumed so much time that 
it was one o’clock in the afternoon before they were 
fairly on their road. The guide, however, made sure 
of reaching the Great Wall by midnight, where they 
would make a temporary camp, and if Kin-Fo still 
persisted in his determination, they would cross the 
frontier on the morrow. 

The country about Foo-Ning was undulated, and 
the road, upon which the yellow dust rose in clouds, 
wound through richly-cultivated fields, a sign that 
the travellers had not yet quitted the productive 
territory of the Chinese empire. 

The camels marohed with a slow, measured tread, 
each carrying its rider comfortably ensconced be¬ 
tween its two great hufnpsV v 6oon greatly a] 
of this mode of travelling and thought that in 


way he should not object to journey Joven to the 
world’s end. The heat, however, was very great* the, 
hot air being refracted from the soil ana producing 
strange mirages like vast seas, which vanished 
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almost as suddenly as they appeared, much to the 
satisfaction of Soon, to whom the prospect of another 
sea voyage opened visions of unmitigated horror. 

Though the province was situated at the extreme 
limit of the empire, it was by no means deserted, the 
overflowing population extending even to the bound¬ 
aries of the Asiatic desert. Numbers of men wero 
working in the fields, and Tartar women, distin¬ 
guished by their red and blue garments, were en¬ 
gaged in various agricultural pursuits. Flocks of 
yellow sheep, with long tails that might have filled 
poor Soon with envy, were grazing here and there. 
Black eagles hovered around, and woe to the unlucky 
ruminant that should stray and fall into their clutches $ 
for these formidable birds of prey wage terrible war 
against all sheep, moufflons, and young antelopes* 
and are even used instead of hounds by the Kirghis 
of Central Asia. , “ v 

Game started up from every quarter, aftd §L gun v 
need hardly have had a moment’s rest ; though a 
true sportsman would scareely have looked with a 
favourable eye at the nets*! snares, and other contri- 
. 1 













iiifees, with^hid* $*'■ 

tarrom between tbewheat, millet, •' and maize "were 
- strewn* *' '* \, ’■' : ■• 

On and on went Kin-Fo and his companions 
through the clouds of dust, stopping neither at shady 
spots nor at the isolated farms, nor at the villages 
which ever and anon could be distinguished in the 
distance by their memorial towers, erected to the 
memory of some hero of Buddhist legend. The 
camels marched, according to their wont, in single 
file, their steps falling in regular cadence to the 
sound of a little red bell attached to their neck. 

No conversation was possible under the circum¬ 
stanced. The guide, who seemed to be of a taciturn 
nature, always* took the foremost place, and although 
the dense masses of dust materially narrowed his 
range of vision, he never hesitated which way to 
follow, even at cross roads where there was no sign¬ 
post.' .Craig and Fry, quite satisfied as to his honesty, 
werg free to direct all their attention to Kin-Fo. Natu¬ 
rally, as the time grew shorter, their anxiety in¬ 
creased ; now or never was the time to bring them 
face to face with the foe they dreaded. 

Kin-Fo, meanwhile, was forgetting all the anxieties 
of the present and future in making a retrospect of 
the past. The unintermitted evil fortune of the last 
two months made him feel seriously depressed. From 
the day that his correspondent at San Francisco sent 
him the news of the loss of all his fortune, had he 
not passed through a period of ill-luck that was 
truly extraordinary ? What a contrast between his 
existence of late and the time when he possessed 
advantages which he had not the sense to appreciate! 
Would misfortune terminate with his regaining pos¬ 
session of the loiter?. Should he at last have the 
tender care of the sweet La-oo to compensate him for 
his troubles, and make him forget the difficulties 
by whioh he had been beset? His thoughts be¬ 
wildered him, and Wang, the philosopher and friend 
of his youth, was no; longer present to comfort and 
advise him. 

His reverie was suddenly interrupted by his camel 
coming so sharply in contact with that of the guide, 
that he was nearly thrown to the ground. 

“ What are you stopping for? ” he asked. 

“It is eight o’clock, sir,” said the conductor, “ and 
I propose that we halt and have our supper; we can 
continue our journey afterwards.” 

“But it will be dark, will it not?” objeoted 
Kin-Fo. 

“ There is no fear that I shall lose my way ; the 
Great Wall is not more than twenty lis ahead, and 
we had better give our animals some rest.” 

Kin-Fo assented to the proposal, and the whole 
arty came to a halt There was a small deserted 
ut by the side of the road, and a little stream where 
the camels might be watered. It was not dark, and 
Kin-Fo and his companions could see to spread their 
meal, which they afterwards ate with an excellent 
appetite. 

Conversation did not flow rapidly. Two or three 
times Kin-Fo tried to get some information about 
Lao-Shen, but the guide* generally shook his head, 
evidently desiring to avoid the subject. He merely 
repeated that Lao-Shen himself never came on this 
side of the Great Wall, although he added that some 
of his band occasionally made their appearanoe. 

“ Buidha protect us from thd pPai^pmg,^ he ooh^j 
eluded.*■ ' ", " ' 

Whilst the guide waa speaking, OteSg 


their brows, looking eithd# 
holding a whispered consultation. 

“ Why should we not wait here quietly uhtil to¬ 
morrow morning ? ” they asked, presently, aloud. 

“ In this hut!” exclaimed the guide.- V Far better 
to be in the open country; we shall run much less risk 
of being surprised.” 

“ It was arranged that we were to be at the Great 
Wall to-night,” said Kin-Fo, “ and at the Great Wall 
I mean to be.” 

His tone was such as to brook no contradiction, 
and the Americans could not do otherwise than sub¬ 
mit. Soon, though half paralysed with fear, dared 
not protest. 

It was now nearly nine o’clock; the meal was 
over, and the guide gave the signal to start. Kin- 
Fo prepared to mount his camel; Craig and Fry fol¬ 
lowed him. 

“Are you quite determined, sir, to put yourself 
into Lao-Shen’s hands ? ” 

“Quito determined,” said Kin-Fo; “I will have 
my letter at any price! ” 

“You are running a great risk,” they pleaded, 
“in going to tlio Tai-ping’s camp.” 

“I have come too far to retreat now,” said Kin- 
Fo, with decision. “As I told you before, you may 
do as you nlease about following me.” 

The guiae meantime had lighted a small pocket- 
lantern. The Americans drew near and again looked 
at their watches. 

“It would be much more prudent to wait till to¬ 
morrow,” they again persisted. 

“Nonsense!” said Kin-Fo, “Lao-Shen will be- 
just as dangerous to-morrow or the day after as he 
is to-day. My decision is unalterable. Let us be off 
at once.” 

The guide had overheard the latter part of the 
conversation. Once or twice previously, when Craig 
and Fry had been trying to dissuade Kin-Fo from 
proceeding, an expression of dissatisfaction had 
passed over his countenance, and now, when he found 
them persisting in their remonstrance, he could not 
restrain a gesture of annoyance. 

The motion did not escape Kin-Fo, and he was 
still further surprised when the guide, as he was 
assisting him to mount his camel, whispered -in his 
ear, 

“ Beware of those two men.” 

Kin-Fo was on the point of asking him to explain 
himself, but the man put his finger on his lips, gave 
the signal for starting, and the little caravan set off 
on its night journey across the country. 

The guide’s mysterious speech had aroused an 
uneasy suspicion in Kin-Fo’s mind; and yet ho could 
not believe that, after two months’ devoted attention, 
his two protectors were about to play him false. Yet 
why had they tried to dissuade him from paying his 
visit to the Tai-ping’s camp ? Was it hot for that 
very purpose that they had left Peking ? Was it not 
to their interest that Kin-Fo shouldregaiapossession 
of the letter that compromised his life ? Truly their 
conduot was inexplicable. 

Km-Fo kept to himself all the perplexity which 
was agitating his mind. He had taken up his posi¬ 
tion behind the guide; Craig and Fry followed him 
closely, and for a couple of hours, thejouruey was 
continued in silence. * '' < 

It was dose upon midnight when the guiieatopped 

stood^out dearly against t|e ‘lighter baokj^ouil of 
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the #tar« Behind ike line several hill-tops had 
ateeady^^ ineonH^ht, although the moon 

herself was still below the horizon. 

OThO GfeatWall! ” he said. 

bShall weget beyond it to-night? ” inquired Kin- 

Fo. 

“Certainly, if you wish it.” 

“ By all means, yes.” 

“ I must first go and examine the passage,” said 
the guide. “ Wait here till I come back.” 

The camels were brought to a standstill, and 
the guide disappeared. Craig and Fry stepped up to 
Kin-Fo. 

“ Have you been satisfied with our services, sir, 
since wo have been commissioned to attend you ? ” 
they inquired in a breath. 

“ Quite satisfied.” 

“ Then will you be kind enough to sign this paper 
as a testimonial to our good conduct during the time 
you have been under our charge ? ” 

Kin-Fo looked with some surprise at the loaf torn 
from the note-book that Craig was holding out to 
him. 

“It is a certificate which we hope to have the 
pleasure of exhibiting to our principal,” added Fry. 

■ “ Hero is my back to serve you as a desk,” said 

Craig, suiting the action to the word, and stooping 
down. 

“And here is a pen and ink with which to sign 
your name,” added Fry. 

Kin-Fo smiled, and did as he was requested. 


“ But what is the meaning of all this ceremony at 
tins time of night? ” he asked. > > ; ;; 

“Because in a very fewminutes yot^ 
the Centenarian Assurance Office wiu have expfai;?* 
said Craig. - ^ "i r 

“And you may kill yourself, or allow yourself tube 
killed, just which you please,” said Fry. 

Kin-Fo stared with astonishment; the Americana 
were talking in the blandest of tones; but he didn&fc 
at all comprehend their meaning. Presently the mbon 
began to rise above the eastern horizon. ' * 

“ There’s the moon! ” exclaimed Fry. 

“ To-day, the 30th of June, she rises at midnight,” 
said Craig. 

“ Your policy has not been renewed,” said Frj?r 1 

“ Therefore you are no longer the client of the 
Centenarian,” added Craig. 

“ Good-night, sir,” said Fry politely. 

“ Good-night,” echoed Craig, with equal courtesy. 

And the two agents, turning their camels* heads in 
the opposite direction, disappeared from view, leaving 
Kin-Fo in speechless amazement. ; 

The sound of their camels* hoofs had scarcely died 
away, when a troop of men, led on by the guide, seized 
upon Kin-Fo, helpless to defend himself, and cap¬ 
tured Soon, who was rushing away in the hope of 
making his escape. 

An instant afterwards, both master and man were 
dragged into the low chamber of one of the deserted 
bastions of the Great Wall, the door of which was at 
once fastened behind them. 


MUSIC IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDEAL 


T HEEE are many references to the music found 
in ancient documents relating to St. Paul’s. 
There was ample provision made for the support of 
those whose duty it was to attend to the celebration 
of the worship of praise in that place. There is a* 
goodly list of honoured and honourable names of 
musicians who in later years have earned a place. in 
history. All these things point to the conclusion 
that the metropolitan cathedral has been from the 
oldest time an “ encourager of the goodly and gentle 
art of musiok.”* 

Of the character of the music used in the period 
before the Beformation, of the manner of singing, 
and other matters, none but the scantiest records 
have reached us. There are, it is true, many par¬ 
ticulars connected with the music or its performance 
which are interesting, but they are so chiefly from 
an antiquarian point of view. However tempting it 
may be to give extracts from the venerable records, 
it is proposed to refrain from all allusion to that part 
of the subject at present, further than to say that 
whatever value music possessed as an aid to devotion 
seemed to be fully held in view. As time grew on, 
and men’s views suffered a change, the character of 
the music became altered, the composers and per¬ 
formers were something more than nameless items in 
the choir, those belonging to St. Pa^s receiving due 
respect , and admiration for their skill 
The history of music in Qt. PauVs becomes more 



important as our knowledge concerning it becpmes 
more definite. In the wholesale confiscation and 
destruction of property belonging to cathedrals and 
monasteries in the reign of King Henry Yin, St. 
Paul’s suffered. Choir-singing was forbidden, the 
organ silenced and ordered to be removed, the books 
were seized and carried away or publicly burned. 

In St. Paul’s the work of the commissioners for 
the removal of images was done quietly, without 
irreverence, but, it may not be doubted, with much 
sorrow. In other places, “ not only images, but wood- 
lofts, relics, sepulchres, books, banners, copes, vest¬ 
ments, altar-cloths, were in divers places committed 
to the fire, and that with much shouting and applause 
of the vulgar sort, as if it had been the sacking of 
some hostile city.” For these reasons it is difficult to 
be able, at this distance of time, to tell anything with 
certainty concerning the character of the music done 
in St. Paul’s in the old building. We know a little 
of the matter at this period. We know the names 
of some of the musicians then and during the latter 
part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign from the few scat¬ 
tered remnants of their musical compositions left to 
us. The removal of those things in and about the 
cathedral, with which the people were wont to asso¬ 
ciate certain superstitious virtues, inspired feelings of 
a different kind. ^Contempt took the place of reverence 
as Puritanism became paramount Up to this date 
all reference; to the music it* St. Paul’s was of£; ^ 
general character. Now we begin to be afBprdOipa^ 
tiovfafc glimpses not only qMhe mime of 
su^^i«£o'.into;tbe 
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those who took part in it Muaidal pieces were multi¬ 
plied by the printing-press. Ghe of the first books 
containing settings of the canticles was published by 
John Pay, I 860 , “ Imprinted at London, over Alders- 
gate, beneath St. Marfcyn’s.” It contains the musio 
m four-part harmony, and the names of the com¬ 
posers—some of whom were connected with St. 
haul’s—are also given: Causton, Johnson, Oakland, 
Shepard, Taverner, and Tallis. 

Thomas Tusser, a former chorister of St. Paul’s, 
and the author of “Five Hundred Pointes of 
Good Husbandries tells us in his Life a few in¬ 
cidents by which we learn how chorister-boys were 
treated in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, both at 
Wallingford and at St. Paul’s, under Bedford, the 
organist, and from other writers of the period a 
great many faots might be quoted which would 
be in some sort interesting. Tho music used in the 
eathedral acquired a new character. The pre¬ 
eminent position occupied by the musicians at the 
time served to impart a value to the compositions of 
the period, both sacred and secular. The madrigals 
produced by the English musicians of Elizabeth’s 
reign are acknowledged to be equal, if not superior, 
to those of any other more vaunted musical people. 
The excellence of this secular music is also to be 
found in the musio intended for the service of the 
Church. At this time there was only little, if any, 
difference between the character of “ sacred or pro- 
phane ” music. The limited number of progressions 
then allowed in harmony produced a similarity—not 
to say a monotony—of style. At this distance of 
lime it is difficult to tell by the construction of the 
music alone whether the madrigals or the anthems 
would not be equally expressive were an interchange 
of words to be made to the notes. This, however, 
is not a peculiarity confined to that particular date. 

The composers certainly made the endeavour to in¬ 
troduce befitting expression, and although instances 
of this necessary union are rare, and sometimes only 
accidental, there is sufficient evidence of the attempt. 
11 was not until later that distinct efforts were made 
by composors to impart a special character to music 
intended for use in the Church. Various reasons have 
been given to prove the motives in the minds of the 
writer^; some affecting to show that a desire to 
foster the principles and practices of the Puritans 
may be traced in the construction of the music; that 
in the anthems the composers sought to preserve a 
certain amount of that character which is said to 
belong to it, and at the same time made concessions 
to the popular taste by the introduction of such har¬ 
monies and phrases as would remind the hearers of 
the psalm tunes which, in many churches, were sung 
“ Geneva wise,” “ men, women, and children all sing¬ 
ing together.’’ While this practice of psalm-singing 
was adopted in many churches, and became, in time, 
strongly established, it does not appear that congre¬ 
gational singing in St. Paul’s was ever encouraged. 
The psalms were sung bv the people at Paul’s Cross, 
but not in the building,*the Dean strongly opposing 
any interference with the wonted custom within. The 
idlers and those who thronged the great aisles of the 
old phuroh took only a passing interest in the musical 
service. The cathedral authorities concerned them¬ 
selves chiefly with the enjoyment of their revenues, 
and made no attempt to attract the people to services 
of prayer and praise. The daily offices were duly and 
punctually celebrated. The composers, for the most 
part, wrote music to suit particular voices, and, by 


this means, gratified both performer mi listeners. 
It is said that, by “ accident rather'than by deliberate 
design, they produced works which are now counted 
among the masterpieces of their kind.” In the very 
disregard of old rules, and in the indulgence of novel 
harmonies, they opened a new field for farther explor 
ration. This “licentiousness,” as it was called, not 
unfrequently gave rise to the display of “ the vilest 
taste in music, both as regards the compositions them¬ 
selves, and the singers who performed them.” 

This “bitter reckoning” seems to be prompted by 
the spirit of the old Puritan writers, who inveigh 
against those who, “tossing the psalms from one 
side to the other,” did not encourage the “people’s 
joining with one voice in a plain tune.” 

In spite of misunderstanding, wilful or other, 
St. Paul’s remained steadily and quietly working on 
in its accustomed groove, adding to and preserving 
the legacies of musical compositions written for the 
service of the Church. Not unmindful of the claims 
the sister cathedrals had to a share in the inheritance, 
she took the bold step of encouraging the printing of 
copies of some of her musical treasures. 

This was the first printed collection of music for 
the service. It was made by John Barnard, minor 
canon of St. Paul’s, in 1641. So well was it used, 
or abused, throughout the land, that no perfect copy 
of it is known to exist. 

The first collection of words of anthems was also 
made by another minor canon, the Bev. James Clif¬ 
ford, some twenty years later, “Divine Services and 
Anthems usually sung in the Cathedrals and Colle¬ 
giate Choires in the Church of England. London, 
1663.” 

In the interval between the publication of the two 
books St. Paul’s suffered many changes. The nave 
was turned into a cavalry barracks for the soldiers of 
the Parliament; the choir, bricked off from the rest 
of the church, was made a “preaching place,” the 
entrance to which was by a window broken down 
into a door at the north-east angle of the church, 
close behind the old Paul’s Cross. Dr. Cornelius 
Burgess, “the anti-dean,” as he was called, had an 
assignment of four hundred pounds “ by the year ” 
out of the revenues as a reward for his sermons, 
which were too often made up of invective against 
deans, chapters, and singing-men, against whom lie 
seems to have had a great enmity. Tho Corinthian 
portico, designed by Inigo Jones, at the western end, 
was leased to a man who called it “ Paul’s Change,” 
and let it out in small shops to haberdashers, glovers, 
milliners, and other petty tradesmen. 

Scenes of riot both within and without tho cathe¬ 
dral disturbed the serenity of the place, and were 
only suppressed by a stern authority. It was 
at one time actually proposed to sell the church to 
the Jews that they might make it a central syna* 

g ogue, so little interest was there in St. Paul’s as a 
hristian place of worship. This may only have been 1 
one of Oliver Cromwell’s grim jokes. 

After the Eestoration, and when a new order of 
things arose, as soon as the new eathedral was 
ready for use, the musical part of the daily service 
was resumed upon lines similar to those which 
guided its conduct in the early part of tho reign of the 
first Charles, with a few additions and improve¬ 
ments, and perhaps a few omissions. The reopen¬ 
ing of the cathedral on December 2nd, 1687 , 
ihirty-one years after the fire, and twenty-two 
after the first stone was laid, was celebrated ty a 
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magnificent service, in which, for the first time, the continued to meet until the year 1?38; afterthis the 
choirs of the Chapel Royal, of Windsor, and West- annual service took place at Christ Church, Newgate 
minster united to give praise to God. The service Street, for sixty-three years. In 1801 the meeting 
was also a national thanksgiving for the peace of took place in St. Paul's Cathedral, and, with the 
By8wick. It was not until nine years later that the exception of a lapse of one year in 1860, when the 
cathedral was finally finished, but frequent services cathedral was under repair, they have continued to 
upon a soale hitherto unattempted were celebrated meet there since. The idea of holding the meetings 
from time to time in commemoration of victories and in the cathedral seems to have been suggested by the 
other national advantages. There are prints extant service of thanksgiving for the restoration to health 
depicting the visits of Queen Anne to the cathedral, of George hi in 1789, on which occasion the children 
in’ some of which may be seen the choir-singers took part in the service. Joseph Haydn, when on a 
greater in number than those employed in the ordi- visit to London, was present at one of the services, 
nary service, together with a band of instrumentalists and has recorded in his memorandum-book, preserved 
in the organ loft. in the library of the Conservatoire at Vienna, his im- 

For these services the musicians of the time fur- pressions on that occasion. Fotis, the famous Belgian 
nislied music which even now is heard in one cathe- critic, was deeply affected by the unison singing of 
dral or another throughout the length and breadth of the children, and Berlioz, the French composer, 
of the land. By degrees the cathedral was used for when he heard the service in 1851, declared thatthe 
other ceremonies than those of thanksgiving for peace, reality exceeded all that the imagination had Con¬ 
or to commemorate the success of the queen’s arms jured up. 

against the enemy abroad. At these services as large A few years later, and the authorities of the 
a choir as could be conveniently gathered, together cathedral began to look coldly upon the meeting, and 
with a body of instrumentalists and the organ, united to disregard the sentimental impressions which might 
to bring due honour to the occasion. The traditions he awakenod by its continuance. Perhaps by the 
thus established were religiously observed for a long time these words are in print the fiat may have gone 
time after. forth, and the meeting of the Charity Children of 

At the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy from the St. Paul's will have become a matter of history, 
year 1709 to about the year 1842, a full band and choir Whether there is any ground for regret in this mat- 
was heard annually in the cathedral; the hand was ter we may not pause to inquire, 
supplied in the latter half of the period above named The present desire seems to be to make the services 
by the Boyal Society of Musicians, every member at St. Paul’s altogether disconnected with the tra- 
of that body being bound to be present or to find a ditions of the past, and so to conduct them that they 
substitute. Tho choir was generally composed of the may form a pattern for the present and for fhe 
members of the best London choirs, with a little future. Men have grown tolerant, if not apathetic, 
assistance from the cathedrals and colleges within a with regard to observances and the omission of cus- 
radius of sixty miles of the metropolis. For the toms which would in former days have been considered 
accommodation of the chorus and band, a raised plat- as an infringement of certain privileges real or 
form was built under the organ at the entrance to the supposed. 

choir. This was the custom so long as the organ Few people who know St. Paul’s Cathedral of the 
remained in that place, even after the services of the present day, and who judge from the apparent 
band were discontinued and a larger body of voices solidity of the order and regularity with which the 
engaged for the occasion. Purcell’s “ To Ileum” was services aro conducted, and the provision made for 
at first given at these meetings, until the “ Dettingen tho accommodation of all who attend the ministra- 
To Deum ” of Handel was selected to occupy the lions, would ever imagine that this decency and 
place in the service which the music of Purcell had discipline they observe and admire are only matters 
filled for a period of thirty-three years. The perform- of recent introduction. At no very distant date the 
ance of the “Dettingen Te Deum " grew to be one of arrangements were altogether different. Without 
the institutions of tho year’s music. It was first given in this place imputing carelessness or apathy to 
in St. Paul’s in the year 1744, a few months after the the ruling spirits of the time past, or blaming them 
first performance at the Chapel Boyal, St. James’s, for not haying effected desired reforms sooner, it 
and for more than one hundred years was annually must be said that they accepted or refrained from 
performed in the cathedral. So strong was its hold interfering with a state of things which was not at 
over the popular mind that, even after the band ceased all creditable to a metropolitan cathedral. They 
to assist at the annual service, the “TeDeum” was allowed many things to go on without seeking to 
given in deference to a generally expressed wish, the make great sweeping alerations, simply because 
accompaniments being played upon the organ with custom warranted the use. The time had not come 
the addition of trumpets and drums. For many years for change, the minds of the people were neither 
tho drums which were used at St. Paul’s were those aroused to nor were they prepared to admit the neces- 
which were taken from the enemy at the battle of sity of movements which would then have seemed 
Dettingen. When, for the purposes of the special revolutionary. They had not yet realised the faot 
evening services, the large organ built for the Panop- that the cathedrals were their own property, that the 
tican, an exhibition and establishment intended to officials were simply trustees, and that they had a 
rival the Polytechnic, was placed upon an ugly and right to enjoy that privilege which seemed to be 
incongruous screen over the south norch, the choir * permitted on sufferance and with annoying restria- 
gallery was built under this organ. This gallery being tions. Only one-third of a century ago St. Paul's 
used every Sunday, was not moved as was the other Cathedral was seriously regarded by a large section 
scaffolding erected for the Charity Children. The first of the public as the property of the officials. This 
of these Interesting festivals was held in 1704, in opinion was in some degree confirmed by thafspt 
fhe Churfch of tit. Andrew's, Solbom; the next year that no one was permitted to enter the bmldihg 
fhe'children aatemfcled U fit. Bepui^hre'^ where they without payment, excepting during the tiihe of seririce. 
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t?liich wa8 shortened ' : m i^ill^'^siBible. The con¬ 
gregation was literally turned out#t the conclusion by 
the vergers, except those who submitted to pay the cus¬ 
tomary twopence for permission to remain, which tax 
was collected at the north door, at that time the only 
used entrance to the cathedral, all the others being 
closed to the public* ^ A passage from this north door 
to the choir was fortified by barriers, beyond which 
none were allowed to stray without payment. No 
attempt was made to warm the church, and pools 
of condensed Vftpohr flowed at the bases of the 
pillars and walls. In winter time the church was 
lighted by means of candles, the greater number of 
which were in the choir, the outside approaches being 
illuminated by means of two or three wax-lights in 
♦the brass chandeliers, which even in the present day 
remain suspended from the roof. The service was 
held in the choir, which was then enclosed, the organ 
being placed on the screen which now stands by the 
north door. Outside the choir were the statues of 
Nelson and Cornwallis, on the site occupied by which 
the present choir stalls are built. The pulpit was in 
the choir near the oast end; the seats for the choris¬ 
ters about half-way down the choir. As many of the 
six vicars-choral who chose to attend, either in 
person or by deputy, sat in the stalls with the minor 
canons* The members of the choir were not re¬ 
markable for regularity of attendance. There was 
always a full complement of the boys, whoso number 
was twelve. The minor canons not only intoned 
the service in their turns, but also sang in the Canti¬ 
cles and Anthems. Skill in music was one of the 
qualifications for which they were selected to fill 
their offices. 

Then were frequently heard the forvent and 
devotional musical thoughts set by the old writers in 
harmony with their own interpretation of tlio Divine 
words they had chosen—the touching and expressive 
music set to sacred words by such writers, who were 
prompted to $o their work by true religious feeling: 
such men were Purcell, Humphries, Weldon, Wise, 

Clarke, Greene, Boyce, Battishill, Attwood, and Goss— 
most, if hot all, of which are now banished from the 
Church, less perhaps for their “unfitness’’ for use 
in the service on account of their containing solos or 
verses, than because the old traditional method of 
performing them has died out, vocalists in cathe¬ 
drals of the present day having been trained to do 
scarcely anything else than to take part in a chorus. 

The increased area opened at St. Paul’s renders it 
necessary that all the music employed should be 
massive and full, such as would impress the hearer 
With an idea of the dignity of the service as now 
conducted. The delicacies of the old anthems and ser¬ 
vices would perhapsnot be appreciated by the numbers 
which now liock to the church, oven if voices could 
be found to interpret them. It is therefore, perhaps, 
over-sentimental to regret the past days when the 
service was hold in the choir and took the form of 
what is now contemptuously styled “ chamber 
worship” in the cathedral. The effect of the service 
in the restricted area was solemn, and appealed to 
men’s hearts most closely; but it was inconsistent 
with the growing spirit of. the times—a preference 
for large proportions. 

The first attempt to utilise the whole area of the 
cathedral for the purposes of congregational services 
was made shortly after the funeral of, the Duke of 
Wellington in. 1854. 

Before that time no adequate meahe of lighting 


the building for evening services existed* The great 
circle of gas jets beneath the whispering gallery, 
“the graceful coronal of light which encircles the 
dome, was put up for the occasion alluded to, and 
this, with additional semicircles of lights round what 
are called the quarter domes, helped to illuminate 
the vast area, and to make it available for the pur¬ 
poses of attracting large congregations. A series of 
Advent Services was commenced, at which a more 
elaborate musical service was attempted than any¬ 
thing which had been done, excepting upon such 
red-letter days as the Festivals of the Sons of the 
Clergy, the gathering of the Charity Children,; the 
annual service in aid of the Society for the Propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel, and such rare occasions as the 
visits of the royal family, to offer up “ thanksgivings 
for late mercies vouchsafed to them.” 

Most foreigners, when they pay a visit to London, 
like to see St. Paul’s and note the simple, yet magni¬ 
ficent, proportions of its structure. Those that were 
musical until lately always declined to wait for,the 
service, as they had heard that tho music was always 
badly performed. Now the musical and intelligent 
foreigner endeavours to include the hour of service 
in the period of his visit, for the performance is equal 
with, if not superior to, the best that can be heard 
on the Continent at any place and at any time during 
the celebration of Divine Servico. It is only within 
the last few years that this has been the case. The 
character of the service now is more consonant with 
the general pattern followed on the Continent, so 
that the stranger is enabled to understand and to 
follow the musical portion of the service better than 
heretofore. The number of the services has been 
increased, so that now there are almost as many each 
day as in the old building. Various societies and 
guilds hold their annual festivals in the cathedral, 
and the ordinary course of the service has been 
altered, if not improved. Among the many additions, 
which some condemn as innovations and others hail 
as improvements, may be mentioned several. 

The annual performance of Bach’s “Passions- 
Musik ” on the Tuesday in the week before Easter, 
which is sung by a large body of voices, accompanied 
by a band of instrumentalists, including the organ 
and a pianoforte for the recitatives. The services in 
commemoration of the opening of the cathedral, and 
that on tho anniversary of the Fire of London, and 
one or two other days, have long been discontinued. 
At those services, singularly enough, the members of 
the choir wore not expected to be present. All. 
through Passion Week the choir was silent. Now 
there is no lapse in the regularity of the services 
during this week. In addition to the special com¬ 
memoration above mentioned, the daffy choral service 
is celebrated, but without organ. The use of the 
organ is also dispensed with on eaoh Friday during 
the year, except it be a saint’s day or the eve of a 
festival. Each Thursday afternoon the service is 
sung by the men alone, the boys having that time 
for rest. During Lent and Advent the Benedicite is 
chanted, a practice which doubtless has some mein- 
fog. On one evening during Advent Spohr’s oratorio, 
“The Last Judgment,” is now sung by the choir to 
the accompaniment of the organ. A grand service is 
also held on St. Paul’s Day, January 25th, on which 
occasion a portion of Mendelssohn^ oratorio,/'St/ 
Paul,” Is performed with a band ahd ehom, and j;he 
band ip restored 4>o the , Fossil of mtmpi the 
Clergy, ^ . 11 
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At tWordinary (service cm Sundays the Communion 
is celebratedwith as much music as will be legally 
allowed. The “ Choral Communion,’’ as it is called, 
Was snug in the building for the first time in 1870, 
upon the occasion of the consecration of the Bishops 
of Sierra Leone and the Mauritius. It may be men¬ 
tioned that the number of the children of the choir is 
augmented to about thirty. These are educated and 
lodged in a convenient building erected especially for 
their accommodation, and a staff of masters is en¬ 
gaged to teach them such things as are needful for 
them ta know. 

Every possible encouragement is given to the 
members of the cathedral having no statutable posi¬ 
tion. The old corporations of the church, the minor 
canons, the vicars-choral, the vergers, bellringers, and 
others, are being gradually weakened, probably with 
a view to their ultimate extinction. All things are 
being changed. The anthems and services of our 
cathedrals in former times were modelled after a 
fashion peculiarly English, and utterly unlike any¬ 
thing employed abroad for the purposes of worship. 
In making the alterations iir the music at St. 
Paul’s it was found necessary to shelve those works 
by English cathedral writers which for generations 
had been associated with the service of the Church, 
probably because it may have been thought to be 
advisable to remove all those matters which inter¬ 
fered with the desire to make the order of the service 
and the character of the music employed therein of 
a kind similar to that adopted by other Christian 
communities which Englishmen hear in foreign cities. 
So that, in fact, the stranger from afar might feel 
himself perfectly at home upon entering the building. 
Thus St. Paul’s has been made cosmopolitan in addi¬ 
tion to being metropolitan. 

* Of course, there are many who regret the removal 
of those features which gave the service a distinguish¬ 
ing tone, and maintained a system of celebrating it 
Which had the advantage of preserving an individu¬ 
ality altogether English. There is no doubt that 
many abuses arose out of the system which formerly 
existed. Changes could only be effected by the intro¬ 
duction of strong measures. No one will think the 
measure weak which swept away almost everything 
belonging to the old order of things. No one will 
think that there was any sentimentality in consigning 
the old works, and the books which contained them, 
to the lumber-room. All that was old was deemed 
to he bad; everything must be new, even if it do not 
prove to be good. A radical change was considered 
necessary. The order of the service, the manner of 
singing, the character of the music sung, all became 
altered. The tares were uprooted, it is true, but it 
is just possible that a goodly part of the wheat went 
also. We are not, however, here discussing the pro¬ 
priety or impropriety of the* changes, but only giving 
a historical reoord of them. It will be enough to 
add that the attempt made by the authorities to 
popularise the services has been rewarded with all 
the success it deserves.' On most occasions of a 
ublie kind the church -is crowded; and large num- 
ers attend at the ordinary services,* 


* Xa contrast tb the present Mate at things, aiMend tells as that in his 
own recollection the earfrfnoratng services wets only attended hy two 
or three Aged dependents ; bn, the $h*rHy at the Peon and Chapter. It 
most not be. supposed th# the waste hat wade ail the djfferenoe. In 
those da/e, When men like Dale, Ifogvul** «&d ChAmpuey* decayed the 
pnlplt, mpreiukiagetWiiw lat£fe sMmi t and'tSere aronow mm 
for larger number*, under the dome and In the nave > r . 


OF BIRI> LIFE, ..." 

AN INCIDENT OP BIEI>-lA : ; l v f 



P EOPLE who take an interest in stories of bird- 
life may remember a curious controversy as to 
how the cuckoo’s egg gets into the nest of the small 
bird in which it is usually deposited. 

From the position of many of the nests in which 
cuckoo’s eggs have been found it seems pretty evident 
that tho female cuckoo cannot have laid her egg in 
the nest, but, the egg being laid in some other place, 
must have boen conveyed by the bird to the nest. 
How, without injuring or utterly destroying it, could 
a cuckoo carry her egg, and did she employ bill o i 
feet ? has been asked by many people. 

The following occurrence which I witnessed will 
explain how at least one cuckoo’s egg was conveyed 
to the nest. In the month of June, 1867, I spent a 
few weeks at Farnham Eoyal, Buckinghamshire. 
Farnham Eoyal, which lies about four miles from 
Windsor, at that time consisted of a few scattered 
cottages, in the near vicinity of the well-known 
Burnham Beeches; and between the Beeches and tho 
picturesque hamlet (by the way, a favourite haunt of 
landscape painters) lies a stretch of scrubby, heathy 
common, through which several paths led in differed 
directions. At the time of whicli I write, this beau* 
tiful common was the resort of large numbers of 
small birds, which, to judge by the numbers, evi¬ 
dently found the nesting capabilities of the place 
satisfactory. 

Sauntering along the edge of the common one 
bright sunny morning, I stepped aside to have alobk 
at a stonechat’s nest which I had discovered three 
days previously, when it contained but one egg. 
This nest was placed in a thick plant of heath, about 
ten or twelve inches from the ground, well concealed - 
by the heather, except one little open space through 
which the bird passed to and from her nest, and 
through this open space the nest and its contents 
were visible. On my approach the hen bird flew off 
the nest, and I observed that four eggs were depo¬ 
sited. I continued my walk a little beyond the com¬ 
mon to a small hamlet well known among artists for 
its picturesque old women and donkeys, and, within 
an hour, again approached the spot where the stone-* 
chat’s nest was. When I came in sight of it I ob¬ 
served two cuckoos flying about in a most peculiar 
manner, and one of them uttering peculiar sounds* 
Both of them seemed to be in a wild state of excite¬ 
ment, and my first impression was that, they might 
have a young bird in some nest; new bv, and final 
danger threatened it in tho shape, bf , a stoat, ' 
weaiel, or prowl^ng ca^f but eautfowy approaa^i»f 
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nearer them! I found that they were being mobbed by 
the two little etoneehatsr Sometimes both cuckoos 
Would skim rapidly close bj tp^nest, the stonechats 
darting 1 at them open-beaked, and uttering piteous 
cries the while; again they would fly off rapidly to 
the edge of a wood at a little distance, pursued by 
the mate stonechat, the female always hovering near 
her nest ; and occasionally alighting on a bush close 
to’it. 

Could it be possible that the cuckoo had deposited 
her egg in tne stonechat nest, and was this the 
manner in which the owners expressed their resent¬ 
ment at the intrusion ? Taking advantage of a longer 
flight to the wood than had yet been made, I ran 
towards the nest, and saw at a glance that it con¬ 
tained the four stonechat e'ggs, and no more, and in 
a few moments I was ensconced among some very 
long heather at a short distance from the spot, but 
quite near enough to be able to observe all that 
might happen. Presently back came the cuckoos, 
the one which I took to be the male (on account of 
the slightly richer colour of the plumage) “cuckoo¬ 
ing” in a wonderful manner, uttering the note much 
more rapidly than is usual, and the female swooped 
down very close to the nest, paused for a moment in 
her flight, and, being vigorously attacked by the stone- 
chats, glided past; but I saw that her beak was par- 
tiallyopen, as though she carried something within her 
gape. Evidently her object was to reach the nest, and 
it was truly marvellous to behold the determination and 
courage of the two little mites of birds in their efforts 
to prevent her reaching 'it. Very skilful, too, were 
the tactics of the male cuckoo. Ho would make a 
sudden rush towards the nest, would be attacked 
fiercely by the stonechats, and flutter away in a lame 
sort of way, uttering strange cries, quite unlike his 
usual musical note. All this most plainly meant to 
decoy the little creatures from their nest in order to 

f ive his mate a chance of attaining to it. But his 
evicea only succeeded as regarded the male stone- 
chat, who would sometimes pursue the enemy to a 
little distance and then dart back to the assistance of 
his mate, who seemed quite to understand that steady 
defence of the position was her true policy. Occa¬ 
sionally both cuckoos would swoop down towards the 
nest; again they would fly off to the wood and dis¬ 
appear for a short time, but only to return to the 
charge with renewed vigour and subtlety of purpose, 
and to be received with angry cries and fierce peck- 
ings. Once or twice the female cuckoo alighted on 
the ground at a short distance, while her mate con¬ 
tinued skirmishing. Possibly she was watching her 
opportunity, but more probably she was gaining 
breathing time. It would be difficult to describe in 
mer N e words the wonderfully graceful action of both 
male birds during their aerial encounters, and, 
indeed the flight of the cuckoo at times much re¬ 
sembled that of a small faloon. 

It was about half-past ten o’clock when I had 
first come on the scene of action, and I watched till 
the forenoon was well-nigh past. During this time I 
am quite sure the stonechats had neither food nor 
drink, there being no water in the immediate vicinity. 
The female showed evident signs of exhaustion, her 
flight grew feebler, and when she lit on a twig near 
her netat her little wings drooped, and she seemed to 
pant for breath. It aid seem hard that she should 
have the privacy and retirement of her own house 
invaded by what she seemed to consider an unwel¬ 
come intruder, and I was meditating on the expo- 
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diency of scaring the cuckoos AwAy, when the fem&le 
flew up quietly and oame down on the ground very 
near the nest, but oh the farther side of the heather 
clump in which it was placed. At the same time 
the male cuckoo made a hasty swoop towards the 
nest, was driven off by the stonechats, and while they 
were thus engaged the female cuckoo, with rapid 
action, darted forward, alighted on the heather, thrust 
her head and neck through the small opening into the 
nest, in an instant withdrew and soared aloft, utter¬ 
ing for the first time a cry, not “ Cuckoo, cuckoo! ” 
but a gurgling, water-bubble kind of note. Her 
mate immediately joined her, and the two soared 
away to the wood, he joining in the shout of triumph 
with fond “ Cuckoos ! ” 

In a few moments I had run forward to the nest, 
and, behold! lying beside the four pretty little stone- 
chat’s eggs was a beautifully-marked cuckoo’s egg, 
still wet with the saliva of the mother-bird. 

The stonechats reared their young in peace and 
safety, but that cuckoo’s egg Hes before me as I 
write, and the sight of .it recalls one of the most 
interesting episodes I ever met in bird-life.* 

J. FRASER. 


* The mode by which the cuckoo contrives to deposit her egg* in the 
nest of sundry birds was (Buys the Rev. J. G. Wood, in his “ Natural 
History") extremely dubious, until a key was found to the problem by a 
chance discovery made by Le Vaillant. He had shot a female cuckoo, 
and on opening its mouth in order to stuff it with tow he found an egg 
lodged very snugly within the throat. The observation of our corre¬ 
spondent affords confirmation of Le Vaillant's theory. 


HatieikB. 

Migration of Swallows.— I saw this migration in the upper 
waters of the Kilo. For three clays they filled the air, coming 
from the tropics. When first I saw them they looked like a 
heavy cloud, which on nearer approach resolved itself into 
birds. Had one fired into the mass hundreds might have been 
killed at a shot. There were breaks in the swarm. One would 
pass, but soon after another would come, until the numbers got 
fewer. They kept in very compact masses, and there were very 
few stragglers.—if. 

Plague of Flies.— I once witnessed a swarm of flies 
which filled the air ; it was almost impossible to breathe or see 
because of them. At every step one crushed scores of them. I 
heard from a friend six miles away that he had met them the 
same day, and I had to walk half a mile across their lino of 
flight in order to escape them. They much resembled large 
mosquitos or gnats. Inis occurred in Sherwood Forest, Notts, 
and after their flight it was found that all tho turnips were 
ruined. The weather had been very hot, and no rain for some 
time. This was in 1868.—li. 

Quarrelsome Dogs.— In 1866 I was staying at Boddgelort, 
North Wales, and had with me a dog (water spaniel) of largo 
breed ; the clergyman had a black retriever.. Between his dog 
and mine a settled feud raged. They never met but they 
fought. One morning at breakfast I heard a great noise of dogs 
quarrelling ; my dog, who always breakfasted with me, heard it 
also, and >vas wildly anxious to get out. I opened the window 
and looked out. I found the clergymans dog engaged in 
fierce fight with a large bull mastiff which belonged to the 
village earner, and this dog was the terror of the whole village 
and hated by all. The black retriever was certainly getting the 
worst of it. I went out; my dog flew in front, and though he 
hated the black dog, he evidently hated the other more, for he 
flew upon him, fastened himself on his tail, and hung on. The 
village crowd could not btlt laugh, for this unexpected ally so 
hampered the mastiff that he left his hold, and then freeing him¬ 
self from my dog, levanted. The two remaining dogs looked at 
each other in silence, and seemed very good friends, bht before 
we got to our respective homes they again began their quarrel. 
They only agreed on one point, and that was hatred of the 
carrier’s dog. We tested this once again, and with the same 
results.— h, ?* v* ■ . !: 



The Leisure Hour. 

• BEHOLD !N THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 

AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND .^CffW/CT. 



NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 

CUAPTEE XLI.—VISIONS OP THE NIOHT. 

I had a dream which was not til a dream. 

» — Byron . 

T HE important day which was expected to decide 
the question of ownership in regard to the 
Thickthom property was at hand. The law has 
many delays, and ample time was given to Arthur 
Neville and his friend Michael Brownlow to enjoy 
No. I486 *—Juke 19 , im. 


pleasant intimacies at Brighton, and to return with 
the rest of the party to their homes; but at length 
they were summoned again to London, where was a 
great gathering of lawyers and others interested in 
the approaching trial. The witnesses were few, and 
the evidence they had to offer was scanty, but every 
one who was supposed to be able to give aay bias to 
the question, however slight, had been sought out 
by the solicitors on either side and brought together, 
where they could be found when wanted. ;$h« 
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mutilated will, on which alpine Arthur Neville’s claim 
depended had been examined word by word, letter 
by letter, and strike by stroke, by experts, who had 
made their reports thereof, andwho were farther to 
give, in open court and under cross-examination, the 
reasons for their conclusions! and also some account 
of the steps by which they had arrived at them, 

Arthur Neville and his friends, foremost among 
whom was Mr. Brownlow, met together for a last 
consultation on the evening before the trial. The 
aspect of affairs was then discussed, and it was by 
no means a cheering one. The search for witnesses 
or proofs of the late squire’s intentions had been 
almost barren of result. Nothing new had turned 
up. Not only were nine-tenths of the law still on 
Henry NevUle-Thornton’s side, but it was doubt¬ 
ful whether so much as one-tenth remained for 
Arthur upon which to build his hopes. 

And yet there was a general agreement among 
those who had known the late squire that he had 
always intended to leave the estate to his younger 
nephew. Many of the tenants were ready and willing 
to depose on oath that such was their belief. But, 
however well founded their impressions might be, 
they had nothing beyond their impressions to declare, 
ana such evidence as 4 they were prepared to give 
would, it was foreseen, melt away immediately under 
the calm scrutiny of the judge and the cross-examina¬ 
tion of the opposite counsel. The late squire had not 
been in the habit of talking much about his property 
or his intentions, and it was rather by putting this 
and that together—a word here and a hint there— 
than from any positive statement from his own lips 
that the general conclusion in favour of Arthur 
Neville had been arrived at. Such desultory and 
hearsay evidence could not be of value in a court of 
law, nor would it have much effect, if any, in helping 
to the interpretation of the mutilated will. 

“Mr. Webb oould have helped us,” Fellowes, 
the lawyer from Nobottle, said, perhaps for the tenth 
time; “ Mr. Webb could have told us something, no 
doubt, if he had been alive. Old Mr. Thornton used 
to say more to him than to any one else. It is very 
unfortunate that he should have died just when he 
did. He might have cleared up the case for us con¬ 
siderably. If he had lived a little longer the will 
might never have been cut up as it is. There was 
a legacy for him, and that, I suppose, was one of the 
things that had to bo altered after he was gone. I 
am half inclined to think that Mr. Thornton meant 
to leave a charge of some sort upon the estate to liis 
elder nephew, but from the alterations he has made, 
it might almost be inferred that ho meant to leave 
him the estate itself, and that is contrary to the 
generahtenor of the will, and to everything we know 
about it. In short, although my own opinion on the 
main question is clear and decided, it seems next to 
impossible for any one to make head or tail of the 
document. It was a great pity he began to alter it 
without first speaking to his solicitor.” 

“ You have looked through Mr. Webb’s papers, of 
course ? ” one of them asked. 

“There are none to look through—none of any 
consequence,” was the answer. “Everything was 
sorted .after his death, and his relatives took charge 
of all his private papers. We have had access to 
those, and find nothing of any utility. Documents 
referring to the estate were sent to Thickthorn; we 
have been through them carefully, but there is not 
, k line that can help us.” 


“Well,” said Mr. BfcOwnlow, tritfi a sigbf'W# 
shall kj>o# eohn\!how it frill tura&itt. ft ##s batter 
tof it to the proof' and hrfrtf it letfied! 
hive dohe^what we oouM, and must leave the result 
now with Him who knows everything and can bring 
all things to light.” 

“ True,” said Fellowes, “ that is the right view to 
take of it, of course. Still, if we could have had 
Mr. Webb here—if Mr. Webb had been alive—he 
could have helped us.” 

“We can do without Mr. Webb,” said Brownlow, 
inspired with a better reliance. 

“It might have made all the difference, however, 
if he had been alive,” Fellowes persisted. “It would 
be almost enough to bring him back again, if only 
he could know the critical state of the case; but 
that, of course, he doesn’t. He was ievy much 
attached to the old squire, and very careful of his 
interests. . I think I see him now, sitting in his 
elbow-chair with his papers before him. Ah, yes! 
he’d come back if he could, to give evidenoe on our 
side, I’m certain.” 

,It was a quaint idea; and it clung to Mr. Brown¬ 
low. He also had known Mr. Webb intimately; and 
could easily realise the picture which Fellowes had 
called up. 

“It’s true enough,” lie said to himself; “Mr. 
Webb could have helped us if he had boon alive, no 
doubt.” 

That night Mr. Brownlow was restless, and lay 
awake on his narrow and uncomfortable bed at the 
hotel, counting the hours. The noise in the streets 
disturbed him. It was late, and the sound of heavy 
and continuous traffic had ceased; but as often as ho 
closed his eyes the rattling of a cab in the distance, 
approaching and reverberating under his window, 
and then dying away in the distance, woke him up 
again. Anxiety about the result of to-morrow’s trial 
also helped to keep him from sleep. It was chiefly 
owing to his advice that Arthur Neville had gone on 
with the case under the discouraging circumstances, 
and he felt the responsibility of having given him 
such counsel. The costs would be heavy; and though 
he would willingly have taken a portion of the burden 
upon himself if the suit should be lost, yet he knew 
very well that Arthur Neville would not allow him to 
do anything of tho kind. 

“Mr. Webb could have helped us \> it’s a great 

£ ,” he murmured to himself, as ^ne yielded at 
jtli to fatigue, and foil into ajdoze j “ Mr. Webb 
could—Webb could—Webb—Webb—Webb—” 

The scone now seemed to change, aMMr. Brown¬ 
low found himself at home again at Windy Gorse. 
He was sitting up late, tired and sleepless ; he heard 
himself yawn, with a strange rattling sort of noise. 
The room, strange to say, was like that in which he 
and his friends had assembled a short time before in 
their London hotel. The same company was there 
also, and they were all talking together in excited 
tones about Mr. Webb. Mr. Weblrs name fell upon 
his ear again and again, bandied about, as it seemed, 
from ono speaker to another, now in louder tones, 
now dying away like the noise of musketry in the 
distance, or—like the ratttng of, cab-wheels upon, 
the stones. 

Presently these sounds" ceased; the company had 
disappeared, and Mr. Brownlow wks alone; the room, 
too, was changed, andlobkedmore like his own sitting- 
room at the Gorse;and yet theheit moment he was not 
alone, for Mr. Webb was sitting at the table, turning 





seme papers, just a» Mr. Feilow«s had described 
fcimflt didnOt'seem at all strange that he should be 
there, occupying the plaoe which had once been 
familiar to him, though the chair had been vacant 
only a minute before, and he had not been seen to 
enter the room. He did not speak, and Mr. Brown- 
low sat looking at'him for some minutes, also in 
silence. Then Mr. Webb rose, and went to a bureau 
which stood in a recess by the fireplace and opened 
the front, which let down to write upon. There were 
drawers within it, and he opened first one and then 
another, as if looking for something he had mislaid. 
There was one drawer in particular, which stuck, 
and would only open half-way, and Mr. Webb kept 
on pulling at it with a succession of jerks. The noise * 
he made was again like the rattling of wheels over 
the stones, and awoke Mr. Brownlow. 

There was really nothing in this dream that need 
have given rise to a moment’s thought or speculation 
after it was over; and Mr. Brownlow, on first 
awaking, did not give much heed to it. He had 
often seen Mr. Webb go to that bureau while he was 
alive, and nothing could be more natural than that 
the conversation which had occurred just before he 
went to bed, and the thoughts which had troubled 
him while lying awake, should revive such an image 
as this in his sleep. The bureau itself and its pecu¬ 
liarities were well known to Mr. Brownlow, for it 
was still in its old place at Windy Gorse. It had 
been made for the recess in which it stood, and be¬ 
longed to the house, as a kind of fixture. The 
late squire had provided it for his steward as a 
convenient receptacle for papers relating to the estate. 
Mr. Chamberlain, when he moved to tho Grange, 
had talked of taking it with him, but it was not a 
handsome piece of furniture, being of plain oak and 
unpolished, and Mrs. Chamberlain could find no 
convenient place for ifr Thero was a small drawer 
in it which it was always rather troublesomo to puli' 
open, but there was no difficulty in getting things in 
and out of it, and Mr. Brownlow knew that it con¬ 
tained nothing but such articles as he had himself 
put into it. 

Mr. Brownlow had other snatches of sleep and 
other broken dreams before the day dawned; and all 
the visions had some bearing more or less direct 
upon tho cause in which he was so deeply interested. 
Ho forgot what they were. But this dream of the 
old steward and his bureau came back to him, and 
seomed to gathenjstrength, instead of fading away, 
as such impressions usually do. He did not, how¬ 
ever, think, it worth repeating to any one ; he would 
have been Ashamed to talk of such trifles, and soon 
the more serious business of the day engaged his 
attention, and for a timo banished the dream from 
his mind. 

CHAPTER XLII.—IN' COURT. 

Cannot a plain man live and think no harm, 

But thus his simple truth must be abused 

By silken, sly, insinuating Jacks ? 

« —Shakespeare, 

AtTfcOPGffi it was necessary for Arthur Neville and 
his friends to be in attendance when the court opened, 
there were other cases on the list, to be taken Before 
theirs. These occupied the court until past noon, 
and then there was an interval for luncheon." When 
the case was at length opened it proceeded quickly. 
Tne maiu questidi ,no¥to be ^smd^ was, whether 
the testator, in altering and defacing his will, had or 


had not intended to revoke iti TbeTe was no doubt 
that the will had been duly executed in the first 
instance. The contentimrwas that it had be^n can- 
celled and revoked. • Us'V 

There were but few witnesses, and these had not 
much to tell. The first two or three were soorrdis- 
posed of. John Brownlow came next. He hadbeen 
a near neighbour of the late squire, and hawbkg<h&d 
more frequent intercourse with him than any one else 
except Mr. Webb, was supposed to know something 
of his intentions. 

Mr. Brownlow felt certain that the late Squire 
Thornton had more than once spoken to him of 
Arthur Neville as his heir. He had said something 
of the sort only a short time before his death ; but 
the good farmer had been so accustomed to look 
upon that as a settled conclusion that he had not* 
paid particular attention to his words, and could not 
recall them with any degree of precision. He had' 
searched his brains so vigorously during the last few 
weeks, in anticipation of this trial, that he had got 
at last into a puzzled state of mind which hardly 
enabled him to distinguish between facts and im¬ 
pressions, or to draw the line with any certainty 
between memory and imagination; so that while 
anxious, in the cause of truth and justice, to give 
a distinct account of all that he knew, he was 
painfully aware that it would be a difficult thing to 
accomplish, and a dangerous thing, under a searching 
cross-examination, to attempt. 

He gave his evidence clearly, however, when it 
came to the point, repeating as well as be could some 
snatches of conversation which he had had with the 
late squire, and avoiding everything which he did 
not feel sure about. He was about to retire, glad to 
think that they had done with him, though far from 
satisfied with himself, feeling that he had been over¬ 
cautious and had not made the best of his evidence, 
such as it was, when counsel for the other side rose 
to ask him a few questions. They were to the follow¬ 
ing effect. 

“You are living at a place called Windy Gorse, 
I believe ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I am.” 

“ How long have you resided there ? ” 

Mr. Brownlow told him. 

“ Before that you lived at a farm called the Goshen, 
or the Grange ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, I did.” 

“ How long did you occupy that farm ? ” < 

< 1 Five-and-twenty years, and my father before me 
just as long; and my grandfather before him.” 

“ Ah! Quito a family inheritance! ” 

“ It was almost the same thing.” 

“You never expected to be turned out of it ? ” 

“ No, sir, I did not.” 

* 1 You were very fond of tho Grange ? ” 

“ Yes. We called it the Goshen, though.” 

“Very good; it was really a Goshen to you, I 
dare say?” 

Mr. Brownlow bowed assent. 

“ Did you leave the Goshen by your own desire Or 
choice?” * 

“No, indeed. Certainly not.” ‘ 

“Is that place where you are now as good A 
as the Goshen ? ” 

“ Decidedly not.” 

“ The land is inferior, and the house, andeyery- 
thing about it—quite a different place altogether ? ” 
“ft is,” said Mr. Brownlow. “Yes* 

B B #^4' 
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Objection was here made to the course which the 
intewgations were taking; they were said by Arthur 
Neville^s oounsel to be irrelevant; but the judge did 
not interfere. 

“ You were very angry, of course, at being turned 
out of the house where you had lived so long to make 
way for a stranger ? ” 

*' I was, sir. I confess it.” 

“ And you told Mr. Chamberlain plainly what you 
thought about it? ” 

“I did” 

“ You told, him about Naboth’s vineyard, and how 
he might expect to be requited for his covetous¬ 
ness?” 

Mr. Brownlow began to get nervous and fidgety. 
He was conscious that, while resolving not to avenge 
himself, but rather to render good for evil, he had 
found a kind of satisfaction in the thought that Mr. 
Chamberlain would not escape without some sort of 
punishment or retribution for the injury he had done 
him. He had expected that the steward would have 
cause to repent that he had coveted his house and 
taken it ? and yet he had not knowingly cherished 
any feeling of personal ill-will towards his oppressor. 
He had, in fact, as the reader already knows, left 
him to be dealt with by a Higher Power, in the belief 
that justice would be rendered. But how was he to 
explain all this in open court ? 

Some hasty words which Mr. Brownlow had uttered 
when he was smarting under his first sense of injury 
were repeated to him, and he could not but acknow¬ 
ledge them, and they were taken as evidence of an 
angry and vindictive feeling on his part. 

Then it was made to appear that this feeling 
existed, not so much against the steward as his 
master. Mr. Henry Neville had been appoaled to, 
and would not interfere. Mr. Neville might have 
forbidden the oppressive act, and had not done bo. 
Young Mr. Brownlow, the farmer’s son, had followed 
the squire to Germany, and had received from him 
a promise, which had ended in a fresh disappoint¬ 
ment. For all these reasons it was assumed that 
Mr. Brownlow cherished feelings of enmity against 
the squire, and this inference was brought out with so 
much dexterity that poor Mr. Brownlow himself 
began almost to doubt whether he had not been 
animated by most unchristianlike, if not absolutely 
vindictive, sentiments against his landlord, and in 
trying to justify himself fell into great confusion. 

More questioning of the same kind followed, and 
then Mr, Brownlow was asked about the notice to 
quit and the date of his leaving the Goshen. It 
came out that he had left that farm of his own accord 
after all, and a year earlier than he need have done. 
This fact being, as it seemed, in direct contradiction 
to the statement he had made just before, that he 
was ejected by Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Brownlow in 
trying to maintain the truth of both assertions got 
strangely un'JL*L^led, and lost both his self-possession 
and his temper. 

Greater vexation was yet to come, for presently 
he was asked as to the nature of his own personal 
interest in the result of the present trial. It was 
then made to appear that he had not only stimulated 
Arthur Neville to set up his claim under the will, 
but had volunteered to assist him with money in 
prosecuting it. This, it was assumed, had been done 
from interested motives, with a view to the recovery of 
the house and farm from which he had been evicted. 
” I don’t see what all this has to do with the will,” 
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Mr. Brownlow said, at last, unable any longer to 
contain himself. “ If I hated Mr. Nevifle-Thomton 
—which I don’t—do you think I should be such a 
villain as to give false evidence in order to spite 
him ? And if I felt disposed to spend a little money 
to establish an honest man in his rights, am I to be 
set down as a swindler, doing it for my own advan¬ 
tage ? ” 

If Mr. Brownlow’s indignant remonstrance met 
with any sympathy it could not be openly expressed 
in court, and he was silenced as quickly as possible 
and told to sit down, which he was very glad to do. 
Whatever value his evidence might have possessed, 
was felt to have been much weakened by the facta 
which had been brought to light, and the interpreta¬ 
tion which had been given to them. He was re¬ 
garded as not only unfriendly to the elder brother 
Henry, but an attached friend of the claimant, and 
likely to be brought into closer alliance with him, 
and it was represented that he had volunteered from 
interested motives to assist him with funds in the 
prosecution of his claim. 

At this point the court adjourned till the morrow. 
Mr. Brownlow and his friends went away talking, 
and before thoy parted company held another con¬ 
sultation. The lawyers were no more sanguine of 
success now than they had been; it was, of course, 
impossible to tell yet what the result might be, but 
it could not bo said that the case had taken a good 
turn for them so far. It would most likely be 
decided early noxt day. The judge, it was well 
known, could see his way as well as any one, and in 
such cases as these would not bo long in making up 
his mind upon the evidence. It was all in their 
favour having the case tried before a man who had 
the reputation of being able to discern the truth, 
however deeply hidden, and of going straight to the 
point in his decisions. They must be prepared for 
anything, and then they would not be disappointed. 
If only Mr. Webb, the old steward, had been alive, 
to tell them what he knew of his master’s intentions, 
without any suspicion of animus on the one hand or 
of self-interest on the other, it might have made a 
great difference to them. It was a pity Mr. Webb 
could not have been subpoenaed, but of course he 
could not, so it was no use talking about it. 

The mention of Mr. Webb set poor John Brown¬ 
low thinking again about his dream. The animus 
and interested motives attributed to himself had 
ruffled his temper, and he could not get over the 
annoyance which such imputations had caused him. 
There was, perhaps, more real animus just then 
in honest John Brownlow’s heart than there had 
ever been before. At all events, he was more desirous 
than ever that Arthur Neville should gain his cause 
and his brother Henry lose it, though he did not 
think he could ever be induced personally to profit 
by the result, even if the award should be as he 
wished. Mr. Brownlow was restless, impatient, and 
unhappy. He regretted that he had encouraged 
Arthur Neville to embark in this action; it would cost 
a great deal of money, which Arthur could ill spare, 
and he would have to bear the loss alone. The 
brothers would, after this contest, be more widely 
alienated than before, and would look upon each 
other as enemies. These thoughts worried poor Mr. 
Brownlow, who was half inclined to look upon him* 
self as the chief cause of all the litigation and ill* 
feeling which he at the same time deplored. But 
the severest smart of all arose from the treatment 
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•which he had experienced at the hands of his oppo¬ 
nents. They had charged him with contradicting 
himself) and would doubtless set him down as un¬ 
worthy of credit. They had- attributed to him feel¬ 
ings of revenge, an accusation to which his own 
unguarded remarks had laid him open. They had 
held him up to the public as a speculator, having an 
■eye to his own profit while professing to seek justice 
for another; and for that accusation also he could 
not but admit that there was some appearance of 
reason. 

“Truly,” said Mr. Brownlow to himself, in the 
bitterness of his heart, “ ‘ He that passeth by, and 
meddleth with strife belonging not to him, is like one 
that taketh a dog by the ears.’ ” 

Arthur Neville and some of his friends sat down 
to dinner together that day at his hotel. Mr. Fellowes, 
who had the ordering of the repast, evidently knew 
what he was about. He bad expected the case would 
have been disposed of before dinner-time; if in their 
favour, then they would be in good spirits, and able 
to enjoy a liberal spread, with toasts and congratu¬ 
lations ; and if against them, then they would want 
cheering up, and the price of a dinner would be as 
nothing compared with other costs which would 
have to be met. The table was well' supplied, 
therefore, with all seasonable dainties, and there was 
no lack of anything that could stimulate their appe¬ 
tites or excite a cheerful disposition. 

But Mr. Brownlow could not compose himself 
sufficiently to eat or drink, and could scarcely bo 
persuaded even to take his place at the table. 
Michael, who was inclined to take a more sanguine 
and pleasant view of everything, especially at that 
moment, tried in vain to comfort his father and to 
inspire him with better hopes. Before the dinner 
was half over, Mr. Brownlow astonished the com¬ 
pany by pushing back his chair and asking for a 
“Bradshaw.” 

“1 think I shall go home to-night by the mail 
train,” he said, after studying it a few moments. 

“ Home ! ” cried Fellowes, from his place at the 
head of tho table, “ impossible ! you are bound to stay 
here till the end of the trial.” 
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“ I can get back by an early train ; to-morrow 
morning.” 

“You could not be here in time for the opening 
of the court.” 

“ I shall not be wanted again, surely ? ” 

“I hope not;but there’s no knowing: here you 
must stay.” 

“ I could not stand another cross-examination/* 

“It is not likely you will bo recalled; but you 
must be at hand. We can’t let you go.” 

“I can return by the seven o’clock train from 
Nobottle,” he pleaded; “ I will tako care to be here 
in good time,” 

“ Why, father,” cried Michael, “ you would be up 
all night; you would not reach home till midnight 
and would have to leave again before daybreak.” * 

“ I think I shall go,” said Brownlow. “ I must be 
off directly, too.” 

He moved towards the door as he spoke* 

“ What is it, father ? ” Michael asked; “ what have 
you got in your head ? ” 

The others were too busy with their dinner to 
take much notice of what was passing. 

“I am going now, at once,” was his answer. 
“You may depend upon seeing me here again 
to-morrow morning in good time for the court; as far 
at least as it is in the power of any man to promise.” 

“ You must not go,” said Fellowes; “you really 
must not go.” 

“Good-bye,” said Brownlow, waving his hand to 
the company with an air of quiet determination as he 
quitted the room. 

Michael reluctantly left his dinner to follow his 
father, and accompanied him to the terminus. He 
saw him start by tho mail train, but did not succeed 
in extracting so much as a hint from him as to the 
cause of his sudden determination. 

“ Shall you see any one at the Goshen ?” Michael 
asked, shyly, as the train began to move. 

“ No : it is not probable. I shall have to leave home 
again soon after daylight; I shall see no one but 
your mother.” 

“ Give my love to her y then,” said Michael.* “ Good¬ 
bye.” 
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“a I.ITTLE FEOrLE,” BUT “EXCEEDING WISE.” 

BY THE REV. W. FARREN WHITE, M A., VICAR OF STONEHOUSE, (2LOUCESTERSHIJUB. 


VII. 


THEIR SYMPATHY. 

I HAVE noticed how happily tho members of the 
same community seem to live together. Harmony 
reigns everywhere supreme. The little people ever 
help each other when in need or difficulty. When 
one is hungry, another feeds it. When one is sickly, 
another ministers unto it. The smaller workers of 
not so stout a build or robust a habit as others are 
borne along in the loving grasp of their more stalwart 
neighbours. Sometimes I have seen members of a 
colony of Formica rufa marching in single file, each 
with a fellow-worker in its mandibles, the object of 
its sympathetic regard doubling itself up in order to 
give its benevolent companion us little inconvenience 
as possible in the transit. The sympathy of the little 
people sometimes assumes a most touching aspect. We 


are told that the eminent entomologist, M. Latreille, 
once cut off the antenneo of an ant, and its companion, 
evidently pitying its sufferings, anointed the 
wounded part with a drop of transparent fluid from 
its mouth. When a burden is too heavy for one to 
carry, another will surely come to its succour and 
relieve its overtaxed powers by bearing a part of the 
weight; and if the commissariat department is to be 
strengthened and unwilling victims to be sacrificed 
for the maintenance of the colony, a foraging party 
unite to forward the common weal by dragging to the 
shambles the struggling captive. This I have often 
witnessed. 

A remarkable instance of unselfish devotion and 
disinterested kindness occasioned me unmixed satig* 
faction at Shirley Common on the 9th of May, 1878. 
I had for the sake of observation disturbed a colony of 





- tbmiea ianfttmta, the slave-making ant, of whose 

S arVeUous history more anon. When some of the 
tie people got into difficulties and we^e likely to be 
buried alive beneath the ruin of their desolated home, 
to extricate them from the fallen dihris, was it neces¬ 
sary for me to act the part of a friendly giant and 
deliver them from their impending doom r By no 
means. Their own tender-hearted companions were 
equal to the emergency; in fact, were it not for the 
perturbation and evident anxiety of those who were at 
liberty, I should myself have been utterly ignorant 
of the extent of the catastrophe and the imminence 
of the peril which threatened with destruction several 
hapless members of the interesting community. My 
attention was directed to a sangtcinea which was 
working with great earnestness at a small hole in the 
sandy soil with which the nest was constructed, and 
which it was trying to enlarge, evidently with some 
determined object in view. I watched with much 
interest to see what that object was. Tho little 
labourer left its occupation but to return and pursue 
it with renewed vigour; again it left its work and 
again returned, and then went into an adjacent hole 
and reappeared aftor a careful investigation of the 
cavity. Without disturbing the indefatigable san¬ 
guines, I carefully examined the hole and noticed the 
leg of an ant moving, which at once unveiled to me 
the mystery of my little friend’s persistent move¬ 
ments. It was evidently endeavouring to extricate 
an imprisoned companion! Startled possibly at my 
presence, it moved away again, but its philanthropy 
overcoming its timidity, it soon came back and ad¬ 
dressed itself to its benevolent task with redoubled 
energy. It loosened the earth above the quivering 
limb, and then went underneath and fairly extricated 
the anxious captive. The liberated ant, in the glad¬ 
ness of its heart, ran a little way from its prison, but, 
being wearied in consequence of the painful character 
of its enforced detention, it rested itself. Tho liberator 
immediately ran towards it, and, having ascertained 
doubtless that the object of its solicitude was un¬ 
injured, left it immediately, tho latter continuing its 
rapid journey from the place of its captivity, while 
the former returned to the scene of its recent exploit 
to re-enact a similar act of kindness. In the second 
instance its difficulties wero increased, since, as well 
as the superincumbent soil, a small stone rested on its 
unfortunate companion. Nothing daunted, it went 
actively to work, and did not cease until its unre¬ 
mitting efforts wore crowned with complete suocess. 
It then dragged its friend out of its uncomfortable 
and perilous position, and removing it thus forcibly 
a few inches from its living grave, and ascertaining 
that it was in an exhausted condition, lifted it in its 
mandibles' and carried it in triumph through the 
open door into the inner recesses of the common 
habitation. 

I have every reason to believe that these are not 
uncommon illustrations of the sympathy and kind¬ 
ness of ants. In a formicarium of sanguined which I 
established in my study, the same interesting scene 
has been enacted with heightened colour and more 
striking emphasis, since in this instance the unhappy 
victim of adverse circumstances seemed really hope- 
leSBly entangled by its surroundings. My frequent 
observation of their ways and doings has clearly 
proved that ants know, to their never-failing advan¬ 
tage, that union is strength, bq that when one proves 
unequal to an allotted task, it seeks the co-operation 
of others, and the task is sure to be happily accom¬ 


plished. And 00 it was m tiiis case % ooacerted action 
wrought deliverance for the tremhUng captive in my 
formicariunt .•< 



ANT3 RESCUING A BURIED COMPANION. 

a drafts the body out of the ground with its mandibles ; 
b tmd c simultaneously remove pellet of earth from its head. 


When separated for a while from each other, the 
joy of the little people at meeting knows scarcely any 
bounds. I have heard of a separation having taken 
place between tho membors of a colony for four 
months. When the prisoners were released, and 
brought back by tho friendly hand of their emanci¬ 
pator to the home of their childhood, they were 
recognised at once and welcomed with overy demon¬ 
stration of joy. Antennm met antemuo in playful 
gladness. 

THEUt LANGUAGE. 

We are thus led on to observe that the ants have 
a language by which they communicate their ideas 
and wishes one to the other. It is a silent languago, 
yet mutually comprehensible. 

How quickly does alarm spread throughout the 
colony! Upon any imminent danger intelligence is 
immediately conveyed from chamber to chamber, 
from corridor to corridor, from tho uppermost apart¬ 
ment to the lowest withdrawing-room of their exten¬ 
sive domicile, and in a very short time their treasures 
are removed out of harm’s way. In my original 
formicarium I pressed the earth which covered a 
chamber full of pupte, and on a later occasion I, by 
accident, shook tho glass in which the ants had 
arranged their commodious habitation, and through 
the sides of which I could most conveniently watch 
their movements, and thus altered the form of another 
chamber used as a nursery, and crowded also with 
the young in their silken swathing-bands. In less 
than a minute in each case the pupee were removed 
by the indefatigable nurses, the ants running about 
the while in the utmost consternation. In some nests, * 
those especially of the yellow tribes (Formica flava), 
it has been noticed that sentinels are stationed 
in its avenues. When desirous to communicate 
the cause of fear or anger, they strike their 
heads against the members of their community in 
close proximity to them; these, in the same wa^r, convey 
intelligence to others, until the whole colony is in a 
ferment, and measures of defence have been effec¬ 
tively taken. 
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‘ v' ‘ mZ&A&T A#» PORAGIK’O EXPEDITIONS. 

Some ants there are -which engage in military 
expedition®, notably the Ecitons, or Processionary 
Ants of Brazil, though, as 1 1 shall have occasion 
later on tp narrate, from personal experience, 
the military instinct is not confined to this species. 
These have been observed to send out spies, or, 
rather, a small party, detailed for the service. 
If the intelligence gathered by the scouts is fa¬ 
vourable, the march commences in regular order, 
communications are maintained between rear and 
van, and during a contest, should occasion demand 
it, couriers are dispatched for reinforcements. The 
officers, who are distributed at regular intervals 
along the line of march, are distinguished by very 
large heads. They are never found carrying either 
the young or tho spoils of war, which consist of all 
kinds of soft-bodied insects, such as locusts and cock¬ 
roaches. There is one of these large-headed fellows 
before mo as I write. It was kindly presented to me 
by Mr. F. Smith, The relative proportions in the 
size of tho heads of tho large and small workers is 
about similar to those of the heads of the large and 
small workers of tho Madeira Ant which I discovered 
in the baker’s shop in tho Borough. I thoro ascer¬ 
tained that tho large-headed workers are not em¬ 
ployed in foraging expeditions for the purpose of 
furnishing the commissariat department, which is the 
rovinoe of the small workers. It may be that thoy 
elong to a military order, and that their duty is to 
defend tho more peaceable members of tho commu¬ 
nity. To give colour to this supposition, I may 
mention that though in the colonies of the British 
species wo do not find any of these large-headed 
individuals, yet, as a rule, tho sizo of the workers 
vary considerably, and in some it is much more 
marked than iu others. As an instance, I would call 
attention to Formica sanguinea. In the nest of this 
ant we find some very large workers, and I have 
noticed that when the nest is disturbed, it is only 
these workers w r lio make their appoarance and stand 
in a threatening attitude at tho entrances and in the 
environs of their dwelling, prepared to resent most 
determinedly all intrusion upon its privacy. 

When quito a boy, I remember well how I used to 
rejoice in handling the fat maggots which I found in 
the folded leaves of rose-trees, and which de¬ 
veloped, when undisturbed, into some dipterous 
insect, and I was accustomed to place these maggots 
near the entrance of an ants’ nest, which was that of 
the common garden ant, Formica nigra. I then 
watched some of the colony examine tho grub, and 
then hasten to convey the news of their prize to others, 
since numbers would sally forth, and, with united effort, 
would drag the unwilling prisoner into their castle 
to be devoured. 

The antenmo, I have noticed, are the chief organs 
of speech. By their means useful discoveries are 
reported, the hungry ask for food, the nursing 
mothers gently tap their helpless babies when 
wishing them to open wide their mouths for the 
luscious and honeyed meal, and with them the mili¬ 
tary tribe are placed in marching order and rallied 
for a contest: and you should know, my readers, 
that these antennm, besides being sensitive feelers 
and faoile talking machines, serve also another pur¬ 
pose in the marvellous economy of this little people. 

THE liITTLB PEOPLE AS FARMEB3. 

Yon must know that the ants are little farmers; 


not only clearing the land round their dwellings, 
sowing the prepared soil with grain, reaping their 
com when ripe, and gathering it into granaries for 
future use, as one species certainly does, and has in 
consequence justly merited the designation of the 
Agricultural Ant; but the little people possess beasts 
of nearly as many sizes and colours as are owned by 
country farmers and cattle breeders among tho lords , 
of the creation. In their farm-stock they have their 
gentle Jerseys—more familiarly known as “Alder- 
neys-’—yielding as they do a rich supply of milk, 
and their larger Guernseys similarly serviceable: 
their Shorthorns, with, as their name indicates, 
horns shorter than many other breeds, and, I may 
add, of beautiful structure, and with face of mild and 
pretty aspect; their South Devons, large and well 
favoured. Neither of these last two yield milk so 
plentifully or so rich as the first. Then they have 
what answers to the Midland home breeds, of snowy 
whiteness, which aro usually kept within the^pre- 
cincts of their homestead, the property generally of 
the yellow tribes, though I have found that most 
other tribes or species of the little people possess 
them, though in less abundance. The ants’ nests in 
the neighbourhood of Stonehouse abound with them; 
whether they yiold milk or no is not yet known. It 
may be so, but after many years’ observation I have 
seen nothing to justify this determination of their 
provinco in the economy of the little peoplo. I 
would suggest that they act the part of scavengers; 
that their constant presence in the colony is not 
only favourable to their Own development and main¬ 
tenance, but serves also to promote tho health and 
comfort of the littlo peoplo themselves. These 
little cattle, or scavengers, have, strange to say, 
many legs, and look like woodlice. They have 
curiously formed horns, which movo tremulously and 
rapidly as thoy traverse the passages of the formi- 
carium. They aro really crustaceans, and boar the 
euphonious name of Phtyarthrus Uoffmanseggii. The 
Devonshire brood have protty horns, six legs, and short¬ 
winged cases, and belongs to the Coleopterous family 
JBrachelytra , a family represented by many species 
among tlio Myrmecophilous^ or ants’-nest beetles. They 
are characterised by short elytra, which entirely cover 
the folded wings, and long, narrow bodies, which they 
turn up when in the act of running. Thoy, as a rule, 
are known to live in offal, manure, or under plants 
in a state of decay, and subsist on animal substances. 
My impression, tliereforo, is that they are also ser¬ 
viceable to the ants as scavengers, though they may 
also be used by them as cattle, since the species we 
are specially referring to has been known to supply 
a secretion between tho rings of its abdomen, which 
the little people appropriate to their use as pleasant 
milk. This species is called Atemeles emarginatus f 
and Mr. Smith has informed mo that he has found 
it in large numbers beneath the flat stones near 
Watersmeet, in the enchanting valley of the East 
Lyn, North Devon, in association with Formica fuqca 
and the species of My r mica which are common in the 
neighbourhood. Their Shorthorns, of a reddish-brown 
colour, possess the singular name of Claviger testaems. 
They have short horns curiously fashioned, and their 
hide is of a tough texture, and their form is most 
quaint. The little people of the yellow complexion, 
are fond of these, and hold them in exclusive posses¬ 
sion. Mr. Smith, who presented me two specimens 
for my collection, assures us that they are the repre¬ 
sentatives of a rare exotic beetle, found nowhere in 
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Britain but in the colonies of this tribe of ants, who 
net great store by them. He disturbed a colony of 
F. flava, and discerned several representatives of 
Claviger tettaeem perambulating the nurseries of the 
little people. As soon as danger threatened they 
were seized immediately by the anxious nurses, 
though the helpless babies were lying sprawling on 
the floor. I examined a specimen tnrough a lens, 
and found it had a cavity on its back, in which is 
distilled by the little people a honeyed liquor, which 
is lapped up with avidity by the foster-mothers and 
given to the hungry children of the colony—at least, 
so says a French observer. I have unfeigned plea¬ 
sure in mentioning that in the month of June last I 
was happy enough to discover Clcwiger testacem in the 
neighbourhood of Clevedon, Somerset, under a stone 
on the pleasant slope of the Court Hill, overlooking 
the smiling valley of Walton. I captured two 
specimens in friendly association with a colony of 
Formica flava* 

BEETLES IN ANT8* NESTS. 

Wonderful to relate, there are about forty different 
species of beetles found in ants’ nests, thirty-three of 
which are in my possession. Three of these are gene¬ 
rally met with only in the larva state, notably the bril¬ 
liant beetle Cetonia aurata, the splendour of whose 
metallic lustre, when it rests in the sunshine on the 
opening petals of a crimson rose, forms a sight not 
readily to be forgotten. The larva of an allied species, 
the Cetonia mnea } also finds a congenial habitat in the 
nests of ants. The third species which in the 
larva state inhabits the dwellings of our attractive 
little friends is the Clythra four-punctata, so called 
from the four spots which ornament the pale brown 
wing-cases of the perfect insect. The beetle itself 
has also been found in ants’ nests. In a letter I 
received from Mr.JBVoderick Smith, bearing date 11th 
January, 1878, this accomplished naturalist says: 
u The larva of both Cetonia and Clythra four-punctata 
are found in nests of F. rufa . I once found the latter 
in larva and perfect condition in great numbers in the 
nests of the wood-ant in Yorkshire. In this part of the 
country (i.e,, the London District) Clytlira is not often 
found. I could have taken hundreds in Xp*kshire. 
Cetonia I know is only occasionally found in the nests, 
and I look upon it as quite accidental its being there at 
all. Cetonia anea is common in Scotland, and at Loch 
Bannoch the collectors took it in plenty, and occasion¬ 
ally found it in the nest of F. rufa . Setting aside, 
however, these three species, the remarkable fact re¬ 
mains that there are at least between thirty and forty 
different kinds of beetles found exclusively in the 
houses of the little people. Their special function 
it is not'easy to deterifaine. Some few, it may be, as 
already hinted at, are used as cattle, and, as before 
suggested, many may serve as scavengers; or the 
presence of a differing order of insects in ants’ nests 
may imply, as Sir John Lubbock urges, that the little 
people are fond of domestic pets. 

ANT-COWS. 

Whatever doubt may exist as to the relation 
existing between the ants and the ooleoptera and 
the crustaceans, as represented by Plaiyarthrus Hoff- 
manseggii, none can exist concerning their associa¬ 
tion with the aphides and cocci, popularly called 
plant-lice and scale insects, and both belonging to 
the order 2?migtera $ an order which embraces also 


the crimson ooehineal insect of commerce, the brilliant 
lantern-fly, and the musical and classical cicadas. 

The aphides, which we may call the gentle 
Alderneys of the little people, furnish the sweetest 
milk in great abundance, ana are known emphatically 
as ant-cows. In almost every nest of the Yellow 
Ant (F. flava) I came across in my Blackheath 
excursion—and remember it was the winter season—I 
found some of these little cattle ; and such has been 
my experience in all subsequent investigations in this 
pleasant neighbourhood of Stonehouse, among the 
conical domiciles of F. flava . And though the 
British species of ants do not store grain for future 
consumption, as the Agricultural Ant of Texas, the 
Provident Ant of India, and the Harvesting Ants of 
the south of France, Italy, and Palestine, their won¬ 
derful habit of preserving and breeding their aphides 
is established as an unquestionable fact. The ant- 
cows I have found of many colours, both apple 
and olive green, grey, black, white, and delicate 
violet. Their bodies are either roundish or oval; 
they are found both winged and wingless. Their 
antenna) are sometimes long and tapering to a point, 
or shorter with cylindrical joints. They are provided 
with a rostrum, or tube, which is sometimes of great 
length; and when at rest it is folded against the 
under part of the abdomen. With this instrument 
they suck the sap of plants, by which they are 
nourished. They possess six legs, but are very slow 
in their movements. The punctures caused by their 
rostra sometimes so alters the form of the leaves and 
leaf-stalks they frequent, that excrescences or cavities 
are produced which serve to shelter them in large 
numbers. From this circumstance they are not 
inaptly termed il blight.” They now and then, as I 
have already hinted, ejoct from their bodies the 
sweetest limpid drops, which is eagerly devoured by 
the ants when at hand. When such is not the case 
it falls upon the leaves of trees and shrubs they in¬ 
habit, and is known as honey-dew. The little people 
oftentimes visit trees and plants, on which the little 
cattle browse to satisfy their appetite and carry off 
the honeyed aliment to their hungry young. When I 
see ants on trees or rose-bushes, the lordly oak or 
the worthless thistle, I know the cause of their pre¬ 
sence at once, and am almost sure to find the aphis on 
a careful search. Sometimes, however, the fruit itself 
forms a dainty and luscious meal to the little people, 
and sometimes the honey in the nectaries of flowers, 
and even the sweet and tender buds and petals of 
expanded blossoms. You must know, however, that 
the viscous liquid of the aphis is the principal sup¬ 
port of many kind of ants, F. flava especially, and 
the liquid they can obtain without waiting the plea¬ 
sure of their cows. How they do this I will next 
explain. 


Jtftn the §tovm. 

The freshening breeze with fairy fingers 
Has dried the dewdrop from the rose; 
And yonder jealous cloud that lingers, 
Borrows strange beauty as it goes. 

Ah! whispering wind and gleaming flower. 
And sunny sky so soft and warm, 

Your charm is strongest in the hour 
After the storm. 



AFTEK THE STORM. 
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The breeze has surely fragrance rarer 
When it succeeds the angry blast; 
The sky’s broad azure seems the fairer 
That it awhile was overcast. 

Tearless above the rippling ooean 
The seagull swings her snowy form, 
Forgotten all its wild commotion 
After the storm. 


If, then, these transient glories blending 
Have power to soothe the troubled breast, 
What must it be when life is ending, 

To gain that heaven which is our rest ? 
Brief passage here of strife and sorrow, 

With aching heart and drooping form; 

For ever there the radiant morrow, . 

After the storm. s. a o. 








THE TROUBLES OF A CHINAMAN. 


BY JULES VERNE* 


CHAPTER XXII.—-BACK TO SHANO-HAL 


HPHE Great Wall of China, constructed by the 
x Emperor Tin-Chi-Hooang-Ti in the third cen- 
tuxy, is nearly 1,400 miles long, and extends from its 
twojetties in the Gulf of Leac-Tong to the province 
of Kan- 800 , where it degenerates into very insignifi¬ 
cant dimensions. It is an uninterrupted succes- 



THB SECRET TRIBUNAL. 


won of double ramparts, defended by bastions fifty 
feet high, and twenty wide j the lower part is of 
granite, the upper of bricks, and it boldly follows the 
outline of the mountain tops on the Russo-Chinese 
frontier. On the Chinese side the wall is now in a 
very bad condition, but on the side facing Manchuria 


0 it is still well preserved, and its battlements main- 
l- tained in formidable array. 

s Neither army nor artillery defends this line fortifi- 
e cation; Kussian, Tartar, Kirghis, as much as the 
" Chinaman, is free to pass its barrier; and the wall, 
i- moreover, fails to protect the empire from the visita¬ 
tion of the fine Mongolian dust which 
the north wind brings down some 
times as far as the capital. 

After passing a miserable night on 
a heap of straw, Kin-Fo and Boon 
were next morning forced to take 
their way beneath the postern of 
these deserted bastions. They were 
escorted by a band of twelve men, 
who no doubt were in Lao-Shen’s ser¬ 
vice. The guide who had hithorto 
conducted them had disappeared; it 
became more and more plain that it 
had been design and not chance that 
had thrown him in their way. Tlio 
rascaFs hesitation about venturing 
beyond the Great Wall was a mcro 
rune to avert suspicion, and he, too, 
beyond a question, had been acting 
under the orders of the Tai-ping. 

“Of course you are taking me to 
Lao-Shen’s camp ? ” Kin-Fo said to 
the leader of the escort. 

“We shall be there in little more 
than an hour ,’ 7 answered the man. 

It was a confirmation to Kin-Fo’s 
conjecture, of which he did not stand 
in much need; yet it satisfied him. 
After all, was he not being conducted 
to the very place for which he had set 
out ? And was he not in the way to 
got the chance of recovering the paper 
that kept his life in jeopardy ? He 
maintained his composure perfectly, 
leaving all outward exhibition of 
alarm to poor Soon, whose teeth were 
chattering with the most abject fear. 

. Beyond the wall the troop did not 
continue its journey along the great 
Mongol road, but diverged at once 
into a steep pathway to the right 
through the mountainous district of 
the province, the guard so carefully 
surrounding their prisoners that any 
attempt to escape, even had they been inclined to 
venture it, would have been out of the question. 

Their advance was as rapid as the steepness of 
the road would allow, and in about an hour and 
half, on turning the corner of a projecting eminence, * 
they came in sight of a building in a half-ruined 
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condition; it was an old bonse-hcmse; built upon the 
brow of a hill, and a curious monument of Buddhist 
architecture* It did not seem all likely that any 
worshippers would now be found to frequent a temple 
in such a deserted part of the frontier; but it was a 
situation not badly suited for a highwayman, and if 
Lao-Shen had settled there, he had 
made a judicious selection for himself. 

In reply to a question of Kin-Fo, 
the leader of the escort told him that 
it was Lao-Shen’s residence. 

4 ‘Take me to him at once,” said 
Kin-Fo. 

u Wo have brought you on pur¬ 
pose,” answered the man. 

Having been deprived of their 
firearms, Kin-Fo and Soon were 
brought into a wide vestibule that had 
formed the atrium of the ancient tem¬ 
ple. Here were about twenty fierce- 
looking men, all armed and attired in 
the picturesque costume of highway¬ 
men. With the utmost calmness Ivin- 
Fo passed through the double row they 
formed on his entrance, Soon having 
to be pushed forcibly by his shoulders. 

The farther end of the vestibule 
opened on to a staircase cut in the 
solid wall, and leading into the heart 
of the mountain to a crypt beneath 
the temple by windings so complicated 
that no one unaccustomed to the place 
could have found his way. 

Lighted by torches carried by the 
escort, the prisoners were conducted 
down thirty steps, then for about a 
hundred yards along a narrow pas¬ 
sage, until they found themselves in a 
large hall, which the additional glare 
of more torches still left very dim. 

Massive pillars, carved with grotesque 
heads of tho monsters of Chinese 
mythology, supported the low arches 
of the roof, which sprang from their 
keystones with spreading mouldings. 

A low murmur that ran through 
tho hall made Kin-Fo aware that it 
was not deserted; so far from that, 
its recesses were filled with men, as if 
the entire confraternity of Tai-pings 
had been summoned to some special ceremony. 

At the extreme end of the crypt, on a wide stone 
platform, stood a man of enormous stature ; he bore 
all the appearance of a president of some secret 
tribunal; three or four attendants stood close beside 
him, as if acting the part of his assessors, and at a 
sign from him they gave orders that the prisoners 
were to approach. 

“ Here is Lao-Shen,” said the leader, pointing to 
the gigantio figure on the platform. 

Stepping forward with firm step, Kin-Fo, in the 
most direct manner, entered upon the business. 

t( I am Kin-Fo,” he began. " Wang has been your 
old comrade and confederate. I gave Wang a certain 
paper with a certain contract. Wang has transferred 
that paper to you, I come to tell you that that con¬ 
tract is not valid how, and I demand the paper at 
you* hands.” 

v !phe Tai-ping did hot stir a muscle; had he been 
of bronze be could not have beeh more rigid. 
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“You can demand your own priee,” continued 
Kin-Fo, and then waited for an answer. 

But no answer came. 

Kin-Fo went on. “ I am ready to give you u 
draft on any bank you choose. I am prepared, to 
guarantee its payment to any messenger you send* 


Name the sum for which you surrender the con¬ 
tract.” 

Still no answer. 

Kin-Fo repeated his request more emphatically 
than before. 

No answer. 

“ Five thousand taels shall I offer ? ” 

Still silence. 

“Ten thousand?” 

Lao-Shen and all around him were as mute as. the 
statues. 

Kin-Fo grew anxious and impatient. 

“ Do you not hear me ? ” 

Lao-Shen bowed his head gravely. ^ 

u I will give you thirty thousand taels. I will givo 
you all you would get from the Centenarian. I must 
have the paper. Name—only name the price.” 

The Tai-ping stood mute as befpre. 

Wild with excitement, Kin-Fo clenched his hauds*. 
and dashed forwards to the platform. * 
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“ What price will you take ? ” 

“ Money will not buy that paper, ’' at last said the 
Tai-ping, sternly; “you have offended Buddha by 
despising the lire that Buddha gave you, and Buddha 
will be avenged. Death alone can convince you of 
the worth of the gift of life which you have esteemed 
so lightly.” 

The voice with which this sentence of decision was 
uttered prohibited any reply ; and even had Kin-Fo 
been anxious to say a word in his own defence, the 
opportunity whs not afforded him. A signal was 
given, and he was forthwith seized, carried out, and 
thrust into a cage, the door of which was immediately 
locked. In spite of the most pitiable howlings, Soon 
Was subjected to the same treatment. 

“ Ah, well! ” said Kin-Fo to himself, when he was 
left to his solitude, “ I suppose those who despise 
life deserve to die! ” 

Yet death was not so near as he imagined. Ilotirs 
passed on and execution was delayed; he began to 
speculate what terrible torture the Tai-ping might 
have in store for him. After a while he was conscious 
that his cage was being moved, and he felt that it was 
being placed upon some vehicle. Evidently he was 
to be conveyed to a distance. For nearly eight hours 
there was the tramp of horses, and the clatter of 
weapons carried by an escort, and he was tumbled 
and jolted about most unmercifully. Then came a 
halt. Shortly afterwards the cage was removed to 
another conveyance ; it was not long before it began 
rolling and pitching; there was the noise, too, of a 
screw, and the ill-fated tenant was aware that he was 
on board a steamer. 

“Are they going to throw me overboard?” he 
wondered; *‘ well, it will be a mercy if they spare 
me any worse torture! ” 

Forty-eight hours elapsed. Twice a day a little 
food was introduced into the cage by a trap-dopr, but 
he never could see the hand that brought it, and 
never could get a reply to the questions that he 
asked. 

He had plenty of time to think now. He had been 
years and years and felt no emotion; surely he was 
not destined to die without emotion; he had had 
enough and more than enough during the last few 
weeks; he must die now, but he had the intensest 
longing to die in the light of day; he shuddered at 
the prospect of being cast unawares into the deep 
sea; oh, that he could live, if it were only to see 
once more his beloved La-oo ! To see her no more; 
the thought was terrible! 

The voyage came to an end ; he was yet alive ; but 
surely his last moments must have come; here was 
the crisis; every minute was a year,—a hundred 
years! 

Tb his unbounded surprise, lie felt liis cage carried 
along and deposited upon terra firma; he heard a 
commotion outside, and in a few minutes the door was 
opened; he was seized, and a bandage fastened 
tightly over his eyes, and he was pushed violently 
along. Finding after a time that the steps of the 
men who were driving him along began to hesitate, 
be concluded that they had arrived at the scene of 
bis execution, and shouted out, 

“ Hear my last petition. I have but one request; 
unbandage my eyes; let me see the daylight; let me 
die as a man that can face death 1 ” 

“ Grant the criminal the boon he asks,” said a 
solemn voice, severely, in his ears; “let the bandage 
be untied.” 


The bandage was removed. 

Kin-Fo quivered with amazement. Was he dream* 
irig? What was the meaning of all this? 

Before him was a table sumptuously spread. Five 
guests were smiling, as if they were expecting his 
arrival. Two seats were still unoccupied. 

“ Friends, friends! ” he cried in the bewilderment 
of his excitement; “ tell me, am I mad? ” 

A few moments restored him to composure, and ho 
looked around; there was no mistake; before his 
eyes were Wang and the four friends of his early 
youth, Yin-Pang, Hooal, Pao-8hen, and Tim, with 
whom just two months previously he had feasted in 
the cabin of the yacht on the Pearl River at Canton. 
Here he was in the dining-room of his own yamen at 
Shang-Hai. 

“Speak, Wang, and tell me,” he cried, “what 
means all this ? Is it you or your ghost ? ” 

“It is Wang himself,” replied the philosopher, 
smiling. 

Kin-Fo looked puzzled. Wang then went on, 

“ You have come home again after a rough lesson. 
You owe that lesson to me. It lias been my doing 
that you have had so much to bear. But it has been 
for your good, and you must forgive me.” 

More perplexed than over, Kin-Fo looked at him, 
but said nothing. 

“All,” proceeded Wang, “is soon explained. I 
undertook, at your solicitation, the task of putting 
you to death, just in order that the commission should 
not be given to other hands. I knew, sooner than 
even you did, that the report about your ruin and the 
loss of your property was all false; and I knew, in 
consequence, that though you then wanted to die, 
you would very soon want to live. I have made my 
former comrade, Lao-Shen, my confidant. Lao-Shen 
is now one of the most faithful of the friends of the 
Government; lie has long since submitted to estab¬ 
lished rule, but in this affair he has co-operated with 
me, and your own experience of the last few days 
tells you how; he has brought you face to face with 
death, and thus has taught you the lesson I deter¬ 
mined you should learn of the value of life. My 
heart bled for you at the trouble and suffering you 
had to endure; it was a hard and bitter thing 
to me to abandon you to what you would have to 
undergo ; but I knew there was no other, no easier 
way in which you could be made successful in the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

Wang could say no more. Kin-Fo had caught 
him in his arms, and was pressing him to his heart. 

“Poor Wang!” he said, “what pain you have 
suffered on my account! And besides, what risks 
you have run! I shall never forget that day at the 
Bridge of Palikao.” 

The philosopher laughed, almost merrily. 

“Yes; it was a cold bath for any one; but for a 
man of fifty-five, in a burning sweat after.a long 
chase, it was rather a trial both for his years and for 
his philosophy. But never mind, no harm came of 
it. A man never moves so quickly as when he is 
doing good for others.” 

“For others,” repeated Kin-Fo; “yes, I do not 
doubt it; the true secret of happiness is to be working 
for the good of others.” 

The conversation, which was becoming grave, was 
interrupted by the introduction of Soon. The poor 
fellow was looking as miserable as might be expected 
after a sea-voyage of nearly two days; it would be 
difficult to describe exactly the hue of his complexion, 
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but he expressed himself unboundedly glad to find 
hi&self in his master’s home again. 

After releasing Wang from his embrace Kin-Fo 
went round and affectionately shook hands with each 
one of the guests. 

“ What a fool I have been all my life! ” he said. 

“ But you ar e g oing to be a perfect sage hence¬ 
forth, n replied Wang. 

“My first act of wisdom, then,” Kin-Fo began, 
“must be to set my affairs in order. I shall not be 
content until I have that little document again in my 
possession which has been the cause of all my tribu¬ 
lations. If Lao-Shen is in possession of it no must 
ive it up in case it should fall into unscrupulous 
ands. 

There was a general smile. 

“Our friend’s adventures,” said Wang, “have 
most undoubtedly wrought a change in his character; 
he is no longer the indifferent mortal he was.” 

“But you do not tell me,” persisted Kin-Fo, 
“where that written contract is; nothing can satisfy 
me till I have seen it burnt and its ashes scattered to 
the winds.” 

“ You seem in earnest,” said Wang. 

“Most seriously,” replied Kin-Fo. “ But where 
is the paper? Has Lao-Shen given it back ? ” 

“ Lao-Shen never had it.” 

“ Then you have it yourself. You will not refuse 
to restore it to me ? I suppose you do not want to 
retain it as a guarantee against the repetition of my 
folly?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Wang; “ but it is not in my 
possession; still more, it is not at my disposal.” 

“ What! ” cried Kin-Fo, “you do not mean that 
you have been imprudent enough to entrust it to 
other hands? ” 

“I confess I have parted with it,” Wang replied. 

“How? why? when? to whom?” exclaimed 
Kin-Fo in his impatience. 

“ I gave it up—” continued Wang, calmly. 

“To whom? toll me,” interrupted Kin-Fo. 

“ You do not give me time to tell you; I gave it 
up to one who is willing to restore it to you.” 

And almost before he had finished speaking La-oo 
stood in front of him holding the paper in her delicate 
fingers. Concealed behind a curtain, she had heard 
all that passed, and delayed no longer to come for¬ 
ward. 

“La-oo!” cried Kin-Fo, and was hastening to 
clasp her to his bosom. 

But she drew baok, as if she were going to retreat 
as mysteriously as she had appeared. 

“ Patience, patience! ” she said; “ business bofore 
pleasure; does my brother know and acknowledge 
his own handwriting ? ” 

“ Too well,” he answered; “ there is not the second 
fool in the world who ever would have written it.” 

“ Is that your real opinion ? ” she asked. 

44 My real opinion,” said Kin-Fo. 

“ Then you may burn the paper,” said La-oo ; 
41 and therewith annihilate the man who wrote it.” 

With the most beaming of smiles she handed him 
the paper which had so long been the torture of his 
life; he held it to a candle, not removing his eyes from 
it until it was consumed. 

Then turning to his promised bride, he pressed her 
lovingly to his bosom. 4 

u And now,” he said, “ you will come and preside 
at our reunion here. I feel as if I ean do justice to 
th* feast.” 


“ And so do we,” rejoined the guests. 

A few days later and the term of the court mourn¬ 
ing had expired. With even greater lavishness than 
before, the ceremony was arranged, and the marriage 
took place immediately. 

The affection of the loving couple was unalterable; 
prosperity awaited them throughout their future 
life; and only by a visit to the yamen in Shang-Hai 
could the measure of their mutual happiness he 
realised. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS. 

FACSIMILE REPRINT OF THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT. 

F EW works of devotion have obtained the cele¬ 
brity which attaches to “The Imitation of 
Christ,” by Thomas a Kempis. The book bears the 
impress of the age in which it waB written, and of 
the church to which its author belonged; yet it has 
survived through many centuries, and been accepted 
in many communions. It was long ago translated 
into all the European languages, and into Arabic 
and Chinese, if not into other tongues of remoter 
people. As an illustration of its varied influence, we 
may recall the fact that John Wesley himself pre¬ 
pared and issued an edition. The introspective type 
of pioty which it represents is not greatly in favour 
in these busier times; but the treatise will always 
have religious value, not only from the saintliness of 
its purpose, but from the knowledge of human nature 
which it displays. We are concerned, however, in 
this brief notice only with its literary interest. 
The last edition issued has taken the autograph form, 
being a careful reproduction of tho original manu¬ 
script, for which the public is indebted to Mr. Elliot 
Stock, whose facsimile series of standard books is 
now well-known.* Prefixed to this curious little 
volume is an introduction by M. Charles Ruelens, 
the Keeper of the Manuscripts in the Royal Library,. 
Brussels, where the original copy of Thomas tl 
Kempis is still preserved. This autograph was fin¬ 
ished and completed in the year 1441. Before the 
close of the fifteenth century numberless manuscripts 
had been made by monks and scribes, and at least 
eighty editions issued from the press between the 
date of that printed at Ausburg, about 1470, and 
the year 1500. Since then, many thousands of edi¬ 
tions have appeared in many lands and in divers 
tongues. M. Ruelens asserts that no book, save the 
Holy Bible, has been so often reproduced. We refer 
the curious in such questions to his introduction for 
the literary history of tho manuscript. It is inter¬ 
esting, however, to note that the earliest translation 
into English was made in 1502 by Dr. William 
Atkinson, Canon of Windsor. 

The authorship of the “De Imitatione Christi” 
has been often debated. Thomas a Kempis (so called 
from Kempen, where he was born, near Cologne) 
was a canon of the monastery of Mount St. Agnes. 
He employed much time in transcription of the 
Bible and other works, being an excellent copyist. 
The four books of the Imitation form part of a 
collection of pious and ascetic treatises in his hand¬ 
writing. The question was raised, some time after 

* The Imitation of Christ: being the Autograph Manuscript of 
Thomas h Kempis, De Imitatione Christi, reproduced in Facsimile from 
the Original preserved in tho Royal Library at Brussels. With an Intro¬ 
duction by Charles Ruelens, Keeper of the Department of Manuscripts, 
Royal Library, Brussels. London; Elliot Stock. 
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his death, whether they were birown tH>mjpositk)a, 6r 
merely a transcription from older manuscripts. Prom 
the beginning or the seventeenth century there wa& 
much hot ^controversy on the subject, and the author* 
ship was till recently most generally attributed to 
JohaGerson, chancellor of the university of Paris, 
and a great theologian, who died in 1429. A more 
minute inspection of the manuscript has thrown new 
light upon this old dispute. The conclusion reached 
has a special interest, in view of the facsimile which 
is now within the reach of all students. As clearing 
up the doubt as to the authorship, we cannot do 
better than quote M. Ruelens’s own statement:— 

“ A critic of great learning and rare penetration, 
Dr. Carl Hirache, of Hamburg, happened some time 
ago to be engaged in studying the text, for the pur¬ 
pose of publishing a new and critical edition. While 
minutely collating the manuscript, he was struck by 
certain palmographical peculiarities. He discovered 
signs of the division of chapters in a perfectly origi¬ 
nal system of punctuation, the existence of which 
he afterwards recognised in all the undoubted 
works of Thomas, whether transcribed by himself or 
by others, although in none was its application so 
complete as in those written by his own hand. 
These marks of punctuation are as follows:—The full 
stop followed by a small capital, the full stop followed 
by a large capital, the colon followed by a small 
letter, the usual sign of interrogation, and lastly, an 
an unusual sign, the elms or fiexa used in the musical 
notation of the period. All these are used in a 
systematic manner, and Dr. Hirsche soon discovered 
the rules according to which they are employed. 

“ He also observed other peculiarities, of which 
some few authors appear to have had a faint percep¬ 
tion ; the rhythmical periods, the cadenced sentences, 
and the numerous rhymes which run through the 
treatise, and which cannot be ascribed to chance. 
He also discovered that Thomas made use of the 
signs of punctuation not only to mark the limits of 
the sense of his propositions, but also to indicate their 
rhythm. They servo in his writ in gs the same purpose 
as do in rnusio the signs which indicate the modulations 
of the voice ; they mark the pauses which the reader 
must observe in order that he may recite the sentences 
in accordance with the intention of the author, and 
give.it proper effect. 

““The mystical authors belonging to the school of 
Johannes Ruysbroek and Gerard Groot often adopted 
the same means to charm the ears of those to whom 
they addressed their lessons. But none among them 
mado use of those signs in so characteristic a manner 
as Mid Thomas a Kempis. With him it was a com¬ 
plete and studied system, which ho applied most 
carefully to the transcription of all his religious 
writings. His style of punctuation is quite unique; 
it indicates the external structure of the sentence, 
marks its outline, and establishes the most complete 
narmony between the sentenco and the internal struc¬ 
ture of the ideas. 

“If we listen to a Netherlander reading a passage 
from the * Imitation e,’ pronouncing the Latin ac¬ 
cording to the usage of his country, and following the 
rhythm marked by the accentuation, we recognise at 
once the existence of a decided melody, sought after 
by the author, and full Of charm. 

“This system of rhythmical accentuation might 
well ere this have been discovered from evidence as 
old as the work itself but hitherto unexplained . The 
Brussels Library possesses a manuscript of the 


< Imitation* dating froto.the fifteenthewtoory (No. 
15,138), of which the title her as follow:-^iF& Hi 
UbeUm qui vooatur ntUsica ecclesiastics. It contains the 
three first Books of the ‘Imitation/ and ends 
thus:— Explicit liber interne consolationis %A est fortius 
lihri Musics ecclesiastics . These expressions seemed so 
strange that they have been thought to be an error 
or a freak of fancy on the part of the scribe. But 
even more remarkable are the words of Adrian de 
But, an old chronicler who lived in the days of Thomas, 
and who, writing under the year 1480, says: ‘Hoc 
anno frater Thomas de Kempis de monte Sanctae- 
Agnetis, professor ordinis regularium canonicoruin, 
multos, scriptis suis divulgatis, cedificat; hie vitam 
sanctao Lidwigis discripsit et quoddam volumen 
metrice super illud : Qui sequitur me.’ The qualifying 
term of metrice was until lately an enigma; but now 
we see that it applies with perfect truth to the books 
of the ‘ Imitation/ 

“ Dr. Hirsehe’s discoveries afford a conclusive 
means of distinguishing the writings of Thomas from 
those of all other pretenders to the authorship of the 
‘ Imitation.’ The peculiar system of punctuation, the 
rhyme and the rhythm, which pervade alike the 
‘ Imitation ’ and all the undoubted works of Thomas, 
are well-defined characteristics which mark an 
identity of style which is most remarkable, and which 
cannot be mistaken. 

“ If to this new evidence we add that derived from 
historical and palseographical sources, that deduced 
from the author’s nationality, so easily detected by 
tho frequent Germanisms which occur, that gathered 
from his condition as a priest and friar, and that 
drawn from the parallelism of doctrine and ideas 
which occurs in all Thomas’s works, we have a chain 
the links of which are not easily to bo broken.” 

The facsimile has been executed with all the 
accuracy which, photography can ensure, and has 
been printed upon paper made in Holland to imitate 
as closely as possible that upon which the original 
manuscript is written. We are enabled, by the 
courtesy of the publisher, to append a specimen page 
of this famous and most interesting old manuscript. 



The hand which traced these firm and careful 









AFGHAN PROVERBS AND RIDDLES. 


hoar appears? to hate been; the instrument of a 
vigorous nature. Thomas & Kemjjte died at the age 
of ninety, r The same minute care is to be found m 
other mauusoripts of the middle age. The economies 
of space are characteristic of the days when paper 
waa. a soarce commodity. 


AFGHAN PROVERBS. 

T HE following proverbs were some of them col¬ 
lected in India, but are chiefly drawn from a 
work by Mr. Thorbum, of Bannu, on the Afghan 
frontier, who while engaged in the civil duties of his 
district found time to add to our collection of folk¬ 
lore. They show that human nature is much the 
same tinder every guise, and that tribes accounted 
barbarous have a good deal of common sense. 

1. Do not put your fingers into every hole. That 
is, Be not meddlesome. In India people are often 
stung by snakes in their holes. 

2. Though the cow be black its milk is white. 
That is, Judge not by outward appearances. 

3. As the mother is, so is the daughter; as the 
mill is, so is the flour. 

4. The fingers will not hide tho sun from view. 

5. He says to the thief, Steal; to tho householder, 
Be on your watch. That is, he serves two masters. 

6, Be not too sweet, olso men will eat you; be not 
too bitter, else they will loathe you. 

7. The ungrateful son is a wart on the father’s 
face; to cut it is pain, to leave it is a blemish. 

8. Mountain does not go to meet mountain, but 
man meets his fellow. This proverb runs through 
English, Latin, Russ, Persian. 

9. Though the mallet bo old, it is strong enough 
to break the pitcher. 

10. Wealth is a Hindu’s beard. The Hindus 
must shave on the death of relations, who are 
numerous.- The proverb is equivalent to the Bible, 
4 ‘ Riches have wings.” ^ 

11. Though a mother be meat, it is not lawful for 
the son to eat it. 

12. Though I speak not, my broken leg will. 

13. If a man tells you a dog has carried away your 
ear, would you go after the dog, or put your hand to 
your ear ? By which we are taught to examine first, 
and not trust reports. 

14. He who was far from Mecca became a pilgrim; 
he who lived near Mecca did not become one. 

15. The ass in trying to get loose lost his ears. 

16. I have just returned from the battle, and you 
are telling me about it. That is, yon are a theorist. 

17. To lie is to jump from a house-top. 

18. The river cannot be emptied by a cup. 

19. The river cannot be made muddy by a stone 
that is thrown. 

20. She commits the sin and curses Satan for it. 

21. The monkey lapped up the curds and smeared 
the kid’s mouth with them. 

22. Though the food was another’s, the stomach 
was your 0 '.\ a. 

23. The widow got neither religion nor a husband. 
She first remained unmarried, but giving that up 
she tried for a husband, but was too old, so between 
two stoolp she fell to the ground. 

24. When sleep overpowers it needs no pillow; 
when the heart is in love it needs not beauty. 
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25. He is brother to the monkey, he tears open 
his wound. 

26. The sleep of kings is on an ant-hill. ■ \ . > 

27. The day over, its shadows turn, east aid; 

west, so life is shifting. , , 

28. I’ll rob you, then the load of onions won*t be < 
cn your head. This proverb rebukes the pretenoe to 
do a favour while injuring. 

29. The cat in her dreams sees rats. That is, the 
world follows one into solitude. 

30. When tho birds were taxed the bat said, “I 
am a rat.” When the rats were taxed the bat said, 

“ I am a bird.” 

31. The gun smashes the mark, it does not weep. 
That is, everything has its proper uso. 

32. When one hand is oiled the other becomes so 
from it. 

33. Do not put your feet into tbin boots. 

34. Until you heat iron you will not lengthen it. 
That is, Punishment is necessary. 

35. l)o not wash tho bottom of tbo pitcher. Useless 
labour, it will soon get dirty again. 

36. Don’t look at the cock on his dunghill, but 
on your plate. Judge not by appearance, but by 
worth. 

37. A snake bites for fear of his life. Sic English, 

“ Tread on a worm it will turn again.” 

AFGHAN RIDDLES. 

1. Its head is in man, its end is in tho ground, its 
middle in the ox. 

2. ’Tis rubbed on stono, it’s found on the forehead, 
its home is in air. 

3. It issues from an orifice*and onters one; eyes 
neither see it nor hand catches it; sometimes it be¬ 
comes a rose in the garden; sometimes it falls like a 
thunderbolt. 

4. ’Tis not on earth nor yet in heaven; ’tis not 
man nor animal; on a soft j)lace is its home ; every 
ono wonders at it. 

5. From the living a corpse is born ; living it leaves 
its corpse, and its corpse is broken in two. 

G. Without wings or bones it flutters like a bird; 
fair maids rejoice at it; its song causes gladness; it 
spins round like a dancer. Ignorant men know it 
not. 

7. Like a staff in look, it seems a flag; on its loin 
is its pouch ; ’tis ready for battle. 


Varieties. 

The Sun’s Path thjiottoh Space. --The vast system, of 
which the earth is a member, is hasting on, with meteors, 
comets, satellites, asteroids, sun, from the southern rich region 
of stars—the neighbourhood of Cams Major, Colombo, and 
Lepus—to the northern rich region, where tho clue Test splen-. 
dour is gathered in Cygnus. Wo are speeding along a relatively 
barren path, from a rich past to a glorious future, at a rate of 
154,185,000 miles the year ; we are circling a centre in the direc¬ 
tion of Alcyone, a star of the Pleiades, of which Job (xxxvii. 
31) said long ago, “Canst thou bind the sweet influence of 
Pleiades ? ” Round some central sun, or central void without 
any preponderate mass, or in a groat vortox-ring, we move as 
parts in a scheme of movement too wondrous and complicated 
to be as yet interpreted by astronomers, and we complete the. 
course in about 18,200,000 years. As the earth and other 
planets are carried on, their orbits continually advance; the' 
earth, as beheld from the sun, is but a duet-moto in his beams { 
and the. actual path, year by year, is through fresh space. 
Viewing tho sun, as among other suns, and the planetary orbits* 
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VARIETIES*, 

v ** 1 


«s seen from the fixed stars, those orbits aw little mow than a 
point, and the sun is invisible. What unknown possibilities 
lie in that measureless extension of space whew worlds are 
sprinkled as dust of gold, for the display of intellectual and 
moral life! Our Sun and his fellow suns are connected with 
groups of minor suns, with clusters of stardust, with masses of 
star-iriftt, with whorls and convolutions of nebulous matter, 
sometimes combined in vast spherical gatherings of worlds. 
Thew are orbs lying in such close order that we think great 
brilliancy is in those heavens; but, after stricter examination, 
they aw fotmd wide apart as the inconceivable distance between 
our sun and his nearest fellow. Farther off still, are stars 
whose rays take thousands, perhaps millions, of years to reach 
the earth. The arrangement is of striking order, and the possi¬ 
bility of it having sprung up by chance is so ridiculously small 
that Quetelet calculates it as nothing. There is a multiplicity 
of worlds in infinite space, and a countless succession of 
worlds in infinite time, with point or base of gravity regu¬ 
lated by the weight and motion of all. Great and glorious is 
the Garden of God. The suns are planted in flowering beds of 
many splendid colours. The planets interweave in sparkling 

g ermination, various foliage, blooming fecundity of borders. 

ark suns, weird places, cavernous chaotic regions, shadow 
forth the desolation of eternal wintry fields. There are ridges 
and clusters, rows and shelvings, with spirals and streams, in 
celestial depths where are disclosed the signs of as yet unthought 
of laws. Scripture holds closely to mundane affairs, yet the 
very ground on which religion and morality are based, is that 
we move in a wider circle than the physical; that there are 
spiritual beings, good and evil, that enter our firmament and 
conoern themselves with the destiny of our race ; and that we, 
after a rational service in duty and trial, shall enter a vast con- 

S ’egation of pure spirits, who are further within the circlo of 
ivxne Power, and nearer to the manifestation of Divine Glory. 
Meanwhile, God guides us by His hand, and in His heart has 
sympathy. Life’s trials cast down, but not destroy; blinding 
lightning may rend the firmament, yet awake no fear; and 
sickness, touching our body with premonition of the grave, 
brings conviction that we shall live again. Like the suns and 
stars, kindled into splendour from previous worlds, our restored 
spirits, with frames refashioned out of former elements and 
purified, will evermore live on, and find a starry pathway to the 
Eternal Throne.—“ The Supernatural in Nature” by President 
Reynolds^ of Sim College. 

Sister Dora. —Of the remarkable lady, Dorothy Fattison, 
known more widely as “ Sister Dora,” a memoir appears in the 
“ Sunday at Home ” for June. Her biographer, Miss Lonsdale, 
lias since been unfortunately mixed up in a controversy as to 
the nursing in hospitals by regular sisterhoods less under control 
'than were the old style of nurses. The indiscretion of Miss 
Lonsdale in writing an article in the “ XlXtli Century,” while 
connected with Guy’s Hospital, has been resented. But the 
hostility to Miss Lonsdale hardly justifies the attack on her book 
as a “biographical romance.” We may mention now that our 
knowledge of Sister Dora’s character and work was obtained 
from friends in Walsall, who did not even know her origin or 
real name, but who testified to her worth long before the pub¬ 
lished book (ICegan Paul and Co.) had made her name as justly 
renowned as that of Florence Nightingale. 


Prince Albert’s Habits of Study.— 11 Like most men who 
have done great things in the world, the Prince got to his work 
early, and hod made good progress with it before other people 
were stirring. Summer or winter, lie rose as a rule at soven, 
dressed, and wont to his sitting-room, where in winter a fire 
was burning, and a green German lamp ready lit. He read and 
answered letters, never permitting his vast correspondence to" 
fail into arrear, or prepared for her Majosty’s consideration 
drafts of answers to her ministers on any matters of importance. 
Not feeling sure of the idiomatic accuracy of his English, he 
would constantly bring his English letters t6 the Queen to read 
through, saying, ‘ Lese recht aufmerksam, und sagen wenn 
irgend ein Fehior da ist.' (‘ Read carefully, and tell me if there 
be any faults in these ! ’) Or in the case of drafts on political 
affairs, he would say, * Ich hab’ Dir hier en Draft gemacht, lese 
es raw ! Ich d&clite es ware recht so ! ’ ( ( Here is a draft I 
have made for you. Read it! I should think this would do ! ’) 
He kept up this habit to the close of his life; and his last 
memorandum of this description—a paper of the greatest im- 
portancef to which we shall hereafter nave occasion particularly 
to advart—he brought to the Queen on the 1st of December, 
1861, at 8 a,m., having risen to write it, ill and suffering as he 
was, saying as he gave it, * Ich bin so schwach, ich habe kaum 
die Feder haltoa kbnaen.’ (* I am so weak I have scarcely been 


able to hold the pen.*) 
was either spent in tn 


; From eight o’clock till breakfast-time 
W«« cimcr aurub iu *he same way or in the perusal offreah 
relays of despatches and official papers, which had been pre¬ 
viously opened and read by the Queen, and placed by her ready 
for his perusal beside his table in her sitting-room. —Sir Theo¬ 
dore Martin's “Life of the Prince Consort." 


Perishable Pigments.— Mr. Holman Hunt has called 
attention to the perishable nature of the colours used by 
modern painters. He proposes a special society for the investi¬ 
gation of this matter, though it seems rather to be the business 
of the rich Royal Academicians, who retain a Professor of 
Chemistry for this and other services. A painter in the early 
ages mixed his own colours, or superintended his assistants and 
pupils in the process. Every studio was a laboratory also. The 
painter who as a pupil had learnt the mystery, taught it to his 
pupils in his turn, and they to theirs. There might be secrets, 
but they were secrets intrusted to successive generations. oi 
depositaries. Fifty or even a hundred years after a painting 
had left its painter’s hands the recollection might easily survive 
of the composition of the colours used in creating it. To the 
irreparable loss of art, the canvases of the greatest English 
masters witness against English painters’ ignoranco of the laws 
of the materials in which they work. Of three-quarters of Sir 
Joshua’s perfect portraits the present generation inherits only 
pallid ghosts. None now can know the original simple sweet¬ 
ness of Constable’s breezy landscapes.^ Not a few of Turner s 
revelations of a superb imagination, articulate only on canvas, 
have faded out of harmony before living eyes. That the existence 
of English paintings is not more generally fleeting is not tho 
merit of their authors. They know the instantaneous effects they 
produce, and how they produce them. They* can give no 
warranty what effects the colours they use will choose to produce 
for themselves fifty or even twenty years hence. 


Sunday Morning. — u A lovely, peaceful morning, the atmo¬ 
sphere transparent, the landscape clear and pure, with its white 
houses, and fields and trees. Glorious day ! the only day on 
earth the least like heaven. It is the day of peace which fol¬ 
lows the day of battle and victory. * And all this mighty heart 
is lying still,' the forge silent, the cotton-mill asleep, the 
steamers moored, the carts and waggons gone to the warehouse, 
the shops closed, man and beast enjoying rest, and all men in¬ 
vited to seek rest in God ! How solemn the thought of the 
millions who will this day think of God, and pray to God, and 
gaze upon eternal things ; on sea and land, in church and chapel, 
on sick bed and in crowded congregations ! How many thou¬ 
sands in Great Britain and Ireland will do this ! Clergy pray¬ 
ing and preaching to millions. This never was the device of 
either man or devil. If it was the ‘device of tho Church, she 
is indeed of God. May the Lord anoint me this day with His 
Spirit l”— Dr. Norman Maclcod . 


Struggle with an Octopus,- Mr. Smale, the Government 
Liver who was attacked by a large octopus, or devil-fish, while at 
vork recently on the bed of tho Moyne river, at Belfast, m the 
solony of Victoria, gave this account of the affair:— Having 
;hrust my aim into a hole, I found it was held by something, 
tnd the action of the water was stirring up the loose clay, and 
therefore I could not see distinctly for a few minutes ; put when 
it did clear away I saw to my horror the arm of a large octopus 
mtwined around mine like a boa constrictor, and just then he 
fixed some of his suckers on the back of my hand, and the pain 
was intense. I felt as if my hand was being pulled to pieces, 
and the more I tried to take it away the greater the pam 
became. I had the greatest difficulty in keeping my ieot down, 
as the air rushed along the interior of my dress and inflated it; - 
and if my feet had got uppermost I should soon have become 
insensible, held in such a position; and also, if I had given the 
signal to be pulled up, the brute would have held on, and the 
chances would have been that I should have had a broken arm. 

I had a hammer by me, but could not reaoh down to use it on 
the brute. There was a small iron bar about five feet from me, 
and with my foot I dragged this along until I could reach it 
with my left hand. And now the fight commenced, and the 
more I struck him the tighter he squeezed, until my arm got 
quite benumbed. After a while I found the grip begin to relax 
a little, but he held on nntU I had almost (rat him to pieces, 
and then he relaxed his hold from the rock, and I pulled him 
up. I was completely exhausted, having been in that position 
for over twenty minutes. I brought the animal up, or rather 
a part of it. We laid him out, and he measured over eight 
feet across, and I feel perfectly convinced that this fellow could 
have held down five or six men. 1 * 



The Leisure Hour. 

BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 

AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND, — Crtt'/tT. 


A HAPPr DISCOVERr. 

band, weary and footsore, and already more than 
half-ashamed of his errand, reached his home. He 
had not been able to hire a conveyance at Nobottle, 
the one or two flys which plied there being previously 
engaged. A tradesman whom he knew had furnished 
him with a horse and spring-cart for part of the 
journey; but the horse had been at work all day, and 
went slowly and painfully j Mr. Brownlow Kimselt 
was in no better case, but he had mercy updffthe 
poor four-footed beast, and sent him back withhis 
No. 1487.— Jvh* 28, 128 a price oars pbknt. , 


NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 

CHAPTER XLIII.—A DISCOVERY, 

For ’tis a truth well known to most, 

That whatsoever thing is lost. 

We seek it, ere it come to light, 
la every cranny hut the right 

-~C<rwp&r, 

M RS. BROWNLOW had retired to rest, and the 
house had long bees shut, up, when her hus- 
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NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 


driver before they bed gone more than three or four 
miles together, and finished bis journey on his own 
two feet. 

Mrs. Brownlow was mightily astonished when, 
being disturbed in the middle of the night, she looked 
from her chamber window and discovered her hus¬ 
band at the door. Her first inquiry, when she had 
brought him into the house, was how he had come, 
and the second how the trial had gone. He could 
not give a satisfactory answer to either question. 
He was excited and tired, and not disposed to be 
communicative even to his wife. 

“ Well, John, you know,” eho said, “ I am so glad 
to see you, of course; but how tired you must be! 
And if you are obliged to go back again to-morrow 
morning before daylight, why did you come ? Was 
it to fetch something ?” 

Mr. Brownlow evaded the question. Now that 
his journey was accomplished, ho began to think 
that he had done a very foolish thing. The sight of 
his home, added, perhaps, to the fatigue which he 
had undergone in getting there, bad driven his dream 
out of his head. The impression of it was gone, or 
nearly so. It was a dream, and nothing more. He 
could not invest the circumstances of it with any of 
that seeming reality and importance which but a few 
hours earlier they had possessed. 

Mrs. Brownlow had stirred up the dying embers in 
the kitchen grate, and was boiling some water that 
she might give him some tea; and he sat down to 
wait for it, feeling no desire now to prosecute the 
Search which had brought him thither, or even to 
quit the chair in which he had thrown himself on his 
arrival. 

The tea was refreshing; and Mrs. Brownlow, see¬ 
ing him a little revived, began again to question him. 

“ Mqst you really go away again so early to-morrow 
morning ?” she asked. 

He podded. 

“ Tfien how—what—why did you come, John, dear 
—tiring yourself out in this way ? You would have 
got home to-morrow night, at all events, I suppose; 
and comfortably ? ” 

“ Yes. I hope I shall still do that.” 

“ You did not come all this way for nothing, I am 
sure,” she said, fixing her eyes upon him anxiously. 
“ What is it ? Tell me—tell me. 

“ Nothing to be alarmed about,” he said, seeing 
her anxiety; “ I had—” 

He stopped there. It seemed so foolish and un¬ 
manly to have yielded to the mere impulse of a dream. 
He could not tell her. 

‘ ‘ You had what, John ? You had a presentiment 
of something wrong at home ? ” 

She'was scanning his face anxiously, and presently 
exclaimed, with a sudden inspiration, “ I know, John, 
dear; you had a dream ! ” 

“How did you find it out ? ” he asked. 

“I felt it; I saw it in your eyes. I know what 
dreams are.” 

“Perhaps you can tell me mine, then,” he said, 
half expecting that she would be able to do so. 
“ Have you been dreaming too ? ” 

“ No. Not lately,” she replied. “ But tell me about 
it. ? You dreamed about Lizzie or me, and thought 
something had happened to us. Was that it ? ” 

“Ng,” said J6hn Brownlow; “it was a foolish 
dream; nothing of any consequence. Bring the light 
and come with me into the other room. Til tell it you 
on the spot.” 


She did as he bade her. Her hand shook when she 
took up the candle, an<|she trembled all over she 
followed him. , f* , < v ■«* 

' “That is the chair” he said, pointing to one by 
the fireplace; “ and that is where he stood*” 

“Yes?” Mrs. Brownlow answered, her teeth 
chattering. “ It’s cold in this room.” 

“ Mr. Webb was sitting there. I saw him.” 

“Mr. Webb! Oh, John!” 

“ He was busy with some papers ; he looked very 
grave, and sighed as he turned them over.” 

Mr. Brownlow himself sighed as he said it. Mrs. 
Brownlow put the candle down on the table and 
elapsed her elbows to keep herself warm. 

“Presently,” he continued, “Mr. Webb got up, 
and walked slowly to the bureau/* 

Mr. Brownlow himself was beginning to got excited 
again. The dream no longer seamed to him foolish 
or unimportant. His hand shook as he took up the 
candle and advanced to the spot which he had indi¬ 
cated, as if treading in Mr. Webb’s shadowy footsteps. 

“ He opened it,” said Brownlow, pausing for a 
moment before turning the key and letting down the 
front of the bureau. “ He opened it,” he repeated, 
suiting the action to the word. The sight of his own 
papers, just as he had left them, seemed to restore 
him to his self-possession, but his voice trembled 
again as he went on, his wife, standing by his side 
with her hand upon his arm, grasping it nervously. 

“ This was the drawer,” he said ; “ and it stuck 
half way, just as it does now.” 

“ It always did stick so,” Mrs. Brownlow said. 

“ Yes; but I must open it somehow or other; that 
is what I came for all the way from London; only 
for that.” 

A rumbling, murmuring noise was heard just at 
this moment outside the door., Though it startled 
them, they knew what it portended, and stood still 
listening. 

“ One! ” said John Brownlow, as the bell of the 
old clock sounded in the passage, and the rumbling 
ceased. 

The silence which followed was oppressive. 

“I must open it,” Mr. Brownlow said, growing 
more nervous and excited in spite of himself, and 
pulling at the drawer forcibly. 

“ There’s nothing in it,” his wife answered, “ only 
two or three odd keys, and such things.” 

Mr. Brownlow knew that already, out persisted in 
his purpose. Finding that he could not pull tho 
drawer out with his fingers, he took up a wooden 
ruler which was at hand, and, using it as a lever, 
forced the drawer forward, breaking the back of it 
as he did so. 

“ There ! ” said his wife, “ I told you the drawer 
was empty.” 

“Yes, he replied, “but now we shall see what 
held it.” 


There were some scraps of paper, crushed and 
crumpled up under the drawer; they had slipped 
from it into the space or frame in which the drawers 
were contained. Mr. Brownlow took them up, one 
by one, and spread them out carefully. 

Old bills they were chiefly, or cuttings from news¬ 
papers ; nothing of any consequence. 

“There’s something else at the back/’ said his 
wife. “ Give me the light.” 

She had altnost forgotten Mr.' Webb by this time, 
and was keenly sorutimsing me back 6f the bureau 
through the space left by the removal of thedrawer. 
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« What is this?” she said, thrusting in her hand. 

It was an old letter addressed to Mr. Webb, and 
in the late squire’s handwriting. 

Mr. Brownlow took it up and examined it, then 
said * in a serious, matter-of-fact manner, 

“ This, perhaps, is what Mr. Webb was looking 
for in my dream.” 

He glanced over his shoulder as he drew the letter 
from its envelope as if to ask permission of its late 
owner, and then began to read it. 

It contained only a few lines, and those did not 
seem at first to promise much. There was something 
about a sale of sheep that was to take place some¬ 
where, and then a message to one of the tenants 
about a lease which he had asked him to renew. He 
(the writer^ did not mean to renew any leases; he 
might not live long, and he did not wish his nephew, 
Arthur Neville, to be hampered when he came into 
the property. If the elder brother had been his heir 
he would have tied it all up as much as possible to 
keep him from making away with it. Ho should 
have to leave him something, he supposed, to keep 
him out of the workhouse, just for the credit of the 
family, but it would not be much, only a small 
annuity, chargeable upon the estate or a part of it, 
for Arthur to pay him. He had not intended to do 
so much as that even, but must think of it. That was 
the purport of the letter: it was of comparatively 
recent date, and bore the late squire’s signature. 

“ This is what I wanted,” Mr. Brownlow ex¬ 
claimed, when he had read it through for the second 
time. “This is what I came home for. This is 
what Mr. Webb was looking for and could not find. 
He would have laid his hand upon it if he had 
not disappeared just as I awoke.” 

Mr. Brownlow once more cast his eyes round the 
room, as if he thought that Mr. Webb might even 
then be present, rejoicing in the discovery which had 
been made. Hastily closing the bureau, he returned 
with his wife to the kitchen. They were too much 
excited to think of going to bed, and they sat to¬ 
gether by the fireside till towards morning. Then 
Mr. Brownlow roused one of the men, and bade him 
put his horse into the trap, and, with a full heart, 
drove away to the station, bearing the precious 
letter in his pocket-book, carefully pinned up in his 
breast-pocket. 

CHAPTER XLIV.—A COMPROMISE. 

Let us consider the reason of the case, for nothing is law that is not 
reason.—Sir John Powell . 

Mr. Brownlow appeared in good time at the soli¬ 
citor’s office, where he was anxiously expected by his 
son, and by all others interested in the suit. He had 
been up all night, but did not appear to be much 
fatigued, and was evidently in better spirits than 
when he had quitted London the previous evening. 

“Glad to see you again,” said Fellowes; “ but 
what did you go for ? You would have done better 
to have remained and spent a pleasant evening with 
us.” 

“That has yet to be proved,” Mr. Brownlow 
answered. “This, perhaps, may show the con¬ 
trary.” 

He drew the letter from his pocket-book, and gave 
it to Mr, Fellowes, who looked at it first with surprise 
and then with increasing interest. Many questions 
were asked, among them where the letter was disoo- 
yered* how he name to think of locking in that place, 
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and why he did not look there sooner , He would 
not tell them of his dream; he had charged Mrs. 
Brownlow not to speak of it, and there was not an¬ 
other living creature who knew any thing about it. 
The dream might be only an accident. Most people 
would have said that it was so. The vision of the 
night had been fashioned, by a natural and simple 
process, out of the events and conversation of the day* 
But John Brownlow had his own opinion on this 
subject. He liked to believe that the thoughts both 
of the day and night had been directed by One above, 
to whom he had cried in secret when smarting under 
the imputations which had been cast upon him in the 
court, and by whose power our sleeping and our 
waking thoughts are alike directed and controlled. 

To His sight the hidden letter had been naked and 
open. He alone knew of its existence; and it was 
by His providence, so the good man held, that he 
had been directed where to find it. 

“It is an important letter,” said Fellowes— 
very important document indeed. It may help our 
case materially. It would have been better for us if 
it had been written after the will was altered, de¬ 
scribing what had been actually done instead of what 
was contemplated; but it shows the testator’s inten- 
tion plainly; and if it is admitted in evidence it may 
have a decided influence in our favour.” 

There were too many “ifs” in Mr. Fello wes’s speech 
to satisfy those who heard him; but Fellowes was 
known to be cautious. 

The production of the letter in court caused a great 
sensation. The will was now once more carefully 
inspected. The judge himself sent for his magnifying- 
glass and examined it line by line, and sentence by 
sentence, reading the doubtful parts by the light 
thrown upon them by this letter, which was evidently,* 
in the same handwriting as the alterations. The ** 
opinion gained ground that there had been no relo¬ 
cation of the will, and that the testator’s intentW waa 
such as Arthur Neville and his solicitors cofll&ded 
for. It was in vain that an attempt was made^to set 
aside the letter as of no authority; it had given 
a clue to the testator’s object in altering his will, 
and that, carried to its legitimate conclusion, was 
sufficient. 

Mr. Brownlow, however, to his great dismay, 
was again called into the witness-box. He was 
required to give his account of the finding of 
the letter, and was so closely pressed to explain 
the instrumentality by which he had been led to 
search for it, that, in spite of his unwillingness, he 
was compelled to relate the particulars of his dream 
in open court. 

But the attempt to throw ridicule upon his state¬ 
ment met with little success. He told his story so 
simply and with such evident sincerity, that a strong 
feeling of sympathy was awakened in the minds of 
those who heard him. That the letter was genuine, 
and the handwriting that of the late squire, there: 
could be no doubt. It might be by a mere chance that 
it had been brought to light at the eleventh hour * 
but John Brownlow having been compelled to make 
the facts public, expressed his own conviction on that ■ 
part of the question modestly and plainly, and waa 
listened to with interest and respect. . 

Counsel on both sides^now conferred together* 
Looking to the jtidge and, gathering hisopinioa of 
the case from a few-words which helet drop, they * 
began to talk among .tfihmselves of an arrangement, 
while he waited foxf^lem patiently, with the Air of 
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one who had made up his mind. The end of it was 
that by mutual consent Arthur Neville left the court 
the acknowledged owner of Thickthorn and Dul- 
borough under his uncle’s will. His brother was to 
give up possession of the property and to receive an 

- annuity during his life. The costs on both sides 
were to be paid out of the estate, and no demand 
was to be made upon the elder brother on acoonnt 
of rents and profits which had been received by 
him* Then the next case was called, and the 
parties on both sides went away congratulating or 
condoling with eaoh other as beseemed the event. 

“ Talk of the uncertainty of the law ! ” said one. 
“Yesterday they were safe, .and to-day, where are 
they ? ” 

"It's all chance,” said another. “Who could 
ever have thought that a cause of this kind would 
have been lost and won through an accidental 
dream ?” 

So John Brownlow heard them talking one to 
another. : But he would not admit in his own mind 
that there had been any chance or accident in the 
matter. Looking into the past, it was not by accident 
that he had been brought to occupy that house in 
which the letter lay concealed. If be had not been 
ejected from the Grange he would never have had 
access to the place where this important document 
was to be found. He and his wife had striven 
against the act of oppression which had deprived 
them of their old home. They had yielded with 
reluctance; and yet what excellent results had fol¬ 
lowed ! If even they had kept possession of their 
, house until compelled by the expiration of a legal 
notice to quit it, or if an attempt had been made to 
prove the will when Arthur Neville first proposed it, 

. the discovery of this letter, if it had been made at all, 
would have been made too late; for, in that case, 
they would have been still living at the Goshen, and 
the house at Windy Gorse would have been in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s possession. The suggestion of his 
dream could not then have been followed up. He 
could not have gone down at midnight to another 
man’s house and forced open another man’s bureau 
to satisfy his own visionary conjectures. 

Yes; everything had been ordered for the best, 
and. John Brownlow liked to think that the dream, 
trivial as it seemed, was itself a direct link in the 
chain bv which the Providence which shapes our 
ends had brought the truth to light. 

CHAPTER XLV.——** EVER AFTER.’' 

The heavens forbid 

But that our loves and comforts should increase 

Even as our days do grow. —Shakespeare. 

The bells at Dulborough rang a merry peal as soon 
as the result of the trial was made known, and the 
little town, usually so Quiet and apathetic, awoke in 
a flutter of delignt. The street was full of people 
congratulating eaoh other, as if in celebration ot some 
great national victory. They all knew Arthur Neville, 
and he had been a favourite with most of them. The 
new man, his brother, had always been a stranger; 
few of them had ever seen him until he came among 
them to receive his rents, and, beyond giving him 
their money, to be taken away and spent in a foreign 
land, they had had no dealings with him. Thus they 
had looked upon him as an interloper, and could not 
but rejoice that, as their squire and landlord, they 
had now seen the last of him. The news spread 

- quickly; Arthur Neville had sent a telegram to Mrs. 
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Brownlow, which was borne through the village out 
its way to Windy Gorse by a messenger on horseback, 
who, having already at Nobottle picked up a rumour 
of the result of the trial, did not fail to repeat it to 
those of whom he inquired his way. A group of 
men and women followed him to Mrs. Brownlow’s 
gate, and her smiling features, when she appeared at 
the door with the open telegram in her hand, was 
sufficient to call forth their hearty cheers. Many of 
them pressed forward to shake hands with her and 
to signify their pleasure. Soon afterwards the 
farmers and other neighbours came to visit her to 
hear the news with their own lips and to read the 
telegram with their own eyes, and the going to and 
fro along the narrow path was almost incessant; the 
door stood open, and every one who came was re¬ 
ceived with joy and went away well pleased. 

There was very little business done in Dul- 
borough that afternoon. In that respect, and in that 
only, it resembled the Dulborough of our first 
chapter. Then there was sorrow and gloom and rain, 
and a tolling bell, and low, whispering voices, and a 
general feeling of depression everywhere. Now the 
sun was shining brightly as it sank towards the hills, 
and a golden glory, streaked with vermilion, gave 
promise of a splendid morrow. Now, too, every eyo 
was bright with exultation, and the streets were full 
of men and women talking, laughing, and in high 
good-humour, discussing, among other things, the 
consequences which would follow presently, and 
which must be celebrated with more ringing of bells. 

Thickthorn would no longer be shut up as it had 
been. The young squire would livo there as his 
uncle had done. Ho would not want to run away 
from it into foreign parts. He was never happy 
anywhere else. And there would be a lady at tho 
Hall. There may have been some differences of 
opinion about the lady. It would be a great lift for 
Lizzie Brownlow, somo of them said. They hoped 
it would not turn her head. But thoy were not dis¬ 
posed to be critical at such a time. Lizzie had been 
a favourite with most of her neighbours, and a good 
friend to the poor. No doubt she would make proper 
use of her advantages. So, when the bells rang out 
again a few days later, Arthur Neville having re¬ 
turned to his home at Thickthorn, the rejoicing 
again was general; and those who met him going 
about the fields, as he had been used to do of old, 
greeted him with unaffected pleasure, and wished 
him happiness. Labouring men, seeing him pass, 
left their work and ran to the hedge-side, that they 
might bid him welcome, and held out their horny 
hands to give him a hearty grip, reminding him 
how they had played cricket with him “ in the Home 
Close ” years ago, or had given him a ride upon the 
waggons at harvest time. One old man, with a 
back as rGund as a wheel, breaking stones by the 
roadside, called to mind how he had once pulled 
him out of the river, and taken him to his cottage, 
and “shifted him” before the fire; and if he had 
not been at hand just then, and a bit more active than 
he was now, he, Mr. Arthur, would very likely have 
been drowned, and then there would have been no 
young squire at Thickthorn, and no young lady to- 
look after him and keep the place together; and 
long life and happiness to them both! 

Suoh reminiscences and congratulations gave plea¬ 
sure to all concerned, and there was every reason to 
hope that the good wishes so freely and heartily 
expressed would be happily fulfilled. 
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Of eourse y there wets more ringing of bells as 
time went on, and, indeed, v before time had gone 
much farther* There ought to have been a double peal 
to do full justice to the next occasion; for then there 
was a double wedding solemnised on the same day, 
at the same hour, at the same church, by the same 
vicar, and with the same rites and benedictions. 
Arthur NeviUe-Thornton—for he had now taken his 
late uncle’sname—bestowed that name upon his bride, 
who signed herself Elizabeth Brownlow (for the last 
time) in the parish register, where Michael and Eva 
occupied the next space to them. 

u For better for worse, for richer for poorer; ” 
that had been agreed upon long ago; though with 
some misgivings; for if Arthur Neville had lost his 
cause, he would have had to work his way upward 
in the world, and to have made a home by his own 
industry before he could have offered it to his wife. 
Now it was “ for bettor and for richer.” But why 
should we say so? We cannot tell with certainty 
what things are better or worse for us in this world, 
nor who among us are really the richer or the poorer. 
The same blessings are pronounced upon all, the same 
promises are made to all, and thero is happiness and 
wealth for all. If only the same Divine Providence 
be recognised, and trusted, and obeyed, as Ruler 
over all, then “ all things come alike to all,” and 
lie who made all things in the beginning, and pro¬ 
nounced them “ very good,” will make them all good 
again. 

Michael and Eva shared the general congratula- 
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tions, and the two married couples went to their 
several homes with hearts full of thankfulness and 
joy — Ax;thur Neville-Thornton and his , bride to 
Thickthom, Michael and Eva to Windy Gorse, John, 
Brownlow and his wife to their old home, with its old 
name, the Goshen, Mr. Chamberlain having given 
it up to them willingly to go to another “resi¬ 
dence ” and another stewardship. 

It was not quite the same house to them in some 
respects. The legends which they had loved to read 
upon the hearth had disappeared; the children who 
had been brought up there were gone. But two of 
them were near neighbours, and they could see and 
hear them daily ; and other two only a little farther 
off, where they could think of them, and some day 
follow them: 

“Of those who sit ami love you up in Heaven, 

Say not, We loved them once.” 

The rooms seemed at first large and lonely, and the 
house empty and silent, but John Brownlow and his 
wife had many blessings yet and much to be thankful 
for. The links which had bound them to the present 
life were being gradually loosened, the steps to a 
higher and better world made easier and broader. 
The house was but a house after all. The home was 
not really there. The true home to which some had 
been already gathered in, towards which they were all 
advancing, and from which none should ever be cast 
out again, was yet to be enjoyed, and they were 
happy and contented waiting for it. 


MINIATURE 

E sometimes hear people asserting complain- 
ingly that miniature painting is a lost art, and 
that photography has put it to death. Is that so ? 
or is the fact otherwise ? 

Wo should have to go very far back to trace the 
origin of the miniature painter’s art, and if we 
carried out our inquiries wo should probably find 
that the first miniaturos were painted on vellum, and 
were the work of the monks of the middle ages, 
many of whom spent their lives in the ornamentation 
and illumination of missals, breviaries, saintly bio¬ 
graphies, and books of devotion. If wo are right, 
the first miniatures were faces of the Virgin and 
Child, of the Apostles and early saints—all imagin¬ 
ary portraits, or copies of features to which legend 
and tradition had imparted a kind of sacredness. 
Some of these productions still preserved, are, though 
defective in drawing, exceedingly beautiful, and seem 
to have been executed with pigments of a peculiar 
kind, possessing little transparency, but yet capable 
of the most tender effect combined with delicate 
minuteness of detail. It is no wonder that an art so 
fascinating should come to be practised by secular 
hands, and that those who practised it with the 
enthusiasm it was calculated to inspire should in the 
course of time bring it to perfection. 

We have no space, howevei', even if we had the 
means of pursuing it, for an inquiry into the origin 
of the art. It may suffice for us to glance at the 
practice of it in England, mostly, within our own 
recollection, until it began, about thirty years ago, to 
decline. Miniatures were. painted in ou colours pn 
thin plates of copper in the time of the Charleses. 
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Some which we have soon aro about two inches by-; 
one inch and a half, and were probably intended to be*' 
worn as brooches or lockets. They aro of little value, 
though their colouring is generally good, reminding 
one of Knoller’s delicate palette; and it is very likely 
that many of them were painted by him. Oil colour, 
however, as it is now generally propared, is not a fit 
material for miniatures; it is only when such colours 
are ground to the utmost possible fineness that they 
can be advantageously used for such work. There 
have been, notwithstanding, some few most admirable 
painters of miniatures in oil on ivory, with one of 
whom we were acquainted more than fifty years ago, 
whose works were in great local repute, and had to 
be highly paid for. 

Who it was that first painted miniatures with 
water-colours on ivory is, perhaps, not discoverable; 
but it was he, whoevor it was, that was the occasion 
of the wondrous perfection to which the art ulti¬ 
mately arrived, and of the universal popularity it so 
long maintained. The present generation can have 
but an imperfect idea.of thooxquisite beauty of these 
productions when seen at their best. Those among 
us who can recall the miniature rooms in the Royal 
Academy Exhibitions of thirty or forty years back,,, 
when the marvellous creations of Robertson, Thor- 
bum, Bone (enamels), Jackson, Chalon, Thewrenetti, 
Scovell, and Ford, of BatJi, and fifty other famous 
names, hung in compact order on the crowded walls, 
are alone qualified for judging of what is lost to art, 
and the lovers of the beautiful and the true, through 
the rise and progress of k photography, and the sub¬ 
stitution of a mere mechanical process for the truiinphs 
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dfgexdus *nd ekiU.Meanwhff^ those who fortu¬ 
nately possess /good specimens of the miniature 
painter^ art—a Costfay, a Thorburo, or a Jackson** 
for instance—know how to prize them, and they 
treasure them wisely, for it is pretty oertain that the 
finest specimens wifi go on increasing in value. 

It is true that before the advent of photography 
there were in London, and in all populous towns, 
legions of miniature painters, so called, who knew 
nothing of the art thby professed. They prospered 
because the public liked to possess pictures of them- 
seltes and their friends, and being generally no 
judges Of art were content with the least approach 
to likeness, and pleased with the soft and adventitious 
colouring which the merest tyro could produce. 
These popular practitioners made their pictures 
rapidly and cheaply, and many of them, from long 
and daily practice, could even produce striking like¬ 
nesses, although they could not draw correctly, or 
recognise a good drawing when they saw one. 

The price of a fine miniature by a first-rate artist 
varied, according to the size, from some thirty to a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty guineas, while the 
charge of the cheap professors, who hung out their 
productions on a thousand door-posts along the most 
frequented thoroughfares, was often as low as half- 
a-crown, and seldom exceeded twenty shillings. 
When photography came to the front it was among 
these cheap makers of faces that it first made havoo. 
The first photographic heads were positives on glass, 
roducible .with very little trouble, and of course at 
ut a trifling cost. They were almost invariably 
fairly good likenesses, though but sombre, gloorny- 
looking affairs. The cheap miniature daubers had 
to beat a retreat before them, and, indeed, vanished 
almost at once and simultaneously, simply because 
they could not compete in price with the professors 
of the new mystery. How easily and rapidly these 
glass positives can be finished off is patent to every¬ 
body, seeing that even now they are produced by 
thousands, in the London suburbs and country towns, 
at a shilling each, with neat frames into the bargain. 
In country places they are at a much lower price. 
A few months ago we happened to be present on a 
fair day at a provincial midland town. There was the 
photographer in a tent, who, assisted by his wifo, was 
working off the heads of the labouring men and their 
wives and chffdren, not to mention sweethearts, at 
the rate of about a dozen pictures in an hour. This 
worthy dispensed with the dark room altogether, his 
wife dashing the developer ovor the picture as he 
was in the act of withdrawing it from the camera. 
The pictures had a rather cloudy, smutty appearance, 
but they were fairly like, and the charge was three¬ 
pence each, frame included. Now and then in the 
summer time we come across the peripatetic pho¬ 
tographer, who has not only no dark room but no 
tent or shelter of any kind. Ho elects to take his 
stand close to some wayside inn or public-house, and 
he will furnish you with landscapes, groups, or 
single heads, at almost any price you like. He is a 

* Jackson did not, it we rocollect rightly, exhibit many of his minia¬ 
tures. Those we have seen were in private hands, and they wore Blmply 
unrivalled. He was the most subtle colourist of his day, as those who 
can call to mommy his portrait of Flaxman will readily admit. It was 
painted in the style of Titian and had the look of having been hung up 
for centuries; and it fairly astounded the artists of his time. Jackson 
was a zealous Methodist, and he preferred painting the preachers of that 
connexion at ten guineas each to working for the aristocracy, as he might 
have done, for ten times the sum. The portraits of the preachers he 
painted will be found engraved in the “Methodist Magazine. 1 ' from the 
date of about 1820 to some dozen years later. He gave up painting them *, 
acme years before his death, oh Its being represented to him that by 
working nt so low a rate he stood in the way of younger artists. 


aort of master of the black art ; he buriee hie head 
and shoulders in a combination. of box audclqak, 
where he is seen to wriggle aad fumble about for 
some time, and ere long he emerges with, his per¬ 
formance ready for framing, and really, when the 
subject is a roadside view or a building, it is well 
worth the trifle you have to pay for it* We do not 
pretend to have any idea as to how the thing is done* 

It was not until photographs began to be printed 
on paper from glass negatives that the fasomating 
art of the accomplished miniature painter was 
seriously affected. It was seen at once that this 
process was capable of indefinite improvement, and 
that it would inevitably result in something nearly 
approaching to perfection of representation; and no 
one saw this more clearly than the miniature painters 
themselves, not a few of whom began to study pho¬ 
tography, or to apply themselves to some other de¬ 
partment of art, in view of the extinction which they 
saw to be impending. 

The improvements so generally predicted were very 
rapidly effected, because men of science, as well as a 
considerable number of artists by profession, took 
the business in hand, Results most admirable and 
surprising fast followed each other, and richly re¬ 
warded their producers. As a method of portraiture, 
photography was pronounced perfect — it being 
assumed that the sun could not make mistakes, and 
could not be made to flatter, both which assumptions, 
however, were afterwards found to be baseless. As 
these printed pictures acquired popularity many of 
the old miniature painters took to colouring them, 
and found in this new practice some compensation, 
though not a very consolatory one, for the loss of 
their vanished vocation. It was found possible to 
print from the negative not only on paper, but on 
other prepared substances, and charming. pictures 
were produced on tablets of chinaware, on ivory, on 
prepared metal plates, etc. These, when adroitly 
and carefully coloured, surpassed even the most 
finished miniatures in matters of detail, but could not 
rival them in colour, though many of them are most 
admirable performances. 

What has tended, perhaps, more than anything 
else to the success of photography among the upper 
and fashionable classes is the practice which came 
into vogue some twenty years ago, of sophisticating 
tho work of Nature, and of preventing her, so to 
speak, from telling the truth. The first photo¬ 
graphers were compelled to be truthful because they 
could not help it, and the first sitters had to put up 
with honest transcriptions of their features, whether 
they were handsome or the reverse. Before very 
long, however, it was discovered that Nature’s proof- 
sheets could be corrected to a very considerable 
extent—that the negative could be made to submit 
to deletions and additions just the same as the types 
of the compositor; wrinkles could be thinned out or 
softened down; frowns and scowls could be miti¬ 
gated; dimples could be put in, and warts and moles 
taken out; and those oedematous bags which are apt 
to puff out beneath the eyes of some people, at*a 
certain age could be made to vanish altogether* This 
u touching,” as it is called, is most welcome to a 
numerous class of sitters; they feel that it makes 
their faces presentable to their friends, and from this 
cause it may be that some of us have in our albums 
so many good-looking portraits of bur homely-faced 
friends. So much for the assumption that the sun 
could not be made io flatter.* 
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f'Akfo 1&at dther as6t&|it}^i that the atm could not successful, fa sufficiently patent ta any one. *Jio cadres 
mike ^stdlfes^lrliifcli intfdrtie thhta photographic to look for proof of it in the specimens exhibited by 
picture is always a correct one—it-would be nearer our cheap operators in their windows and oh their 
the.truth to say that a photograph is*never perfectly show-boards. v„M 

correct, although in good ones the deviation from Objection is sometimes made to photography on the 
truth is hardly perceptible, and is rarely detected ground that it never does succeed perfectly with cer- 
save bn very close inspection. Still we often find on tain faces. Why is it that some faces “will not; 
comparing the photographs of the same head done at take,” as the term goes ? We cannot say; but that 
different times, or by different operators, that the the fact is so seems pretty plain. It may be ,that 
faces are longer or wider in one than they are in the there is something inimical to the action of the actinia 
Other. The difference is very minute, to be sure, but rays in certain complexions; or there may be some 
there it is, and people who detect it often wonder how other defeating condition with which we are unac- 
it has been brought about. The simple fact is, that quainted. Such persons, however, can still have 
in order to have a perfectly true photographic pic- their photographic portraits. There are some highly 
ture of any object whatever, the receiving surface— accomplished artists in London who do very well by 
the negative glass—on which the picture is thrown making chalk drawings from the life, of Ufe-size, or 
by the lens must be exactly on the same plane with semi-life-size, which drawings are submitted to the 
the object. If the receiving surface be out of the photographic process in place of the living originals, 
perpendicular the picture win be longer than it should Of course they are known by good judges for what they 
be, and if the receiving surface be not strictly parallel are. When thoroughly well done they are, in our 
with the object the picture will be wider than it judgment at least, superior to the finest photographs 
should be. Now as it is physically impossible to from life. Photographs from portraits in oil are not 
ensure mathematical precision as to either of these at all equal to them—the pigments used in mixing 
conditions in practice, it follows that you cannot on- the flesh tints, the yellows especially, often refusing 
sure mathematical correctness in the representation to behave as they should do under the lens, 
of any object whatever by means of the photo- To return to the question, “ Is miniature painting 
grapher’s art. Still, as we said before, the deviation to become a lost art ? ” We hope and believe that 
from truth and fact is generally so trifling as to be shall not happen. Thero are too many lovers of the 
hardly perceptible, and as a rule it is not perceived fine arts to allow us to think it will happen. We 
in the cartes de visits and cabinet portraits so familiar still see in our annual exhibitions a few miniatures of 
to us. Sometimes it happens that a complaisant a really high class, occupying some small strips of 
photographer will purposely put his machine a trifle space in lieu of the crowded walls of forty years 
out of the true plane for the sake of flattering a ago; and wo have reason to believe that the patrons 
customer. of the most fascinating of all departments of por- 

Now though a minute deviation from correctness traiture are increasing in number. If miniature 
is of but trifling importance in the case of small pic- painting recovers its lost status (and there is small 
tures, the case is very different when such pictures risk in prophesying that it will do so) it will assuredly 
have to be enlarged to the size of life. An error that attain to greater perfection than ever; for the minia- 
would escape your scrutiny in a head an inch in ture artist will be a practical photographer as well; 
diameter will stare you in the face when the head is he will get pose and outline from the camera upon 
magnified seventy or eighty times. Hence it is his ivory, with just as much or as little texture and 
necessary to take special care in photographing shadow as he shall think proper to work upon; and 
miniatures intended to be enlarged. That such care- he may free his clients from attendance after a single 
fulness is not always practised, or is always quite brief sitting. 
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T HE first sight you get of! 
olivo-treos, travelling south¬ 
wards, is disappointing. 
They come singly in tho 
^ landscape, look gawky, 
jj'lSg seem insignificant. Not 
until you have lingered 
under the statelier groves 
of the Riviera, or, may be, 
n6i until you have seen 
the spring flowers blossom 
beneath the flickering sha¬ 
dows in the olive glades 
and uplands of, Sorrento, 
do you catch their secret 
witchery, do you get into 
full sympathy with them. 
Then, likely enough, the mood passes into excess; you 
become enthusiastic. Half of the 4 charm of things 
that charm you comes from the associations fancy 
Invests them with. Now the olive is so endustered 
with splendid associations that no wonder the sight 




of so plain a tree at first disappoints. There are 
three sacred trees of the world, sacred in religion 
and art—the palm, the olive, the vine; the first 
everywhere associated with glory, the second with 
peace and fatness, the third with gladnoss and joy. 
No one could be disappointed with the palm. It is 
the royal tree. The palm lords itself facile prinqeps 
over all the trees of the landscape. It is an aristo¬ 
crat. He that is among palms feels that he is in 
good society. But with the olive it is different. The 
olive is shy and secret, will not reveal its pleasant 
things to the flippant or unappreciative; still you 
get to love the olive after awhile, not for its associa¬ 
tions but for itself. 

I once spent an early spring among the olives near 
Mentone. It was in a house on the hills, above the 
fair and foul Monaco, that land of gardens, green 
and fresh and full of flowers. You could look down 
on the whole principality, see the sparkling rim of 
the blue Mediterranean fretting the low rocks all 
round its shore, see to westward the medieval cifjgL 
and its rock towers and forts, see to eastward mer^p 
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tricious Monts Carlo and its gardens and lores, see 
at night its glaring gas-lamps, and almost catch an 
echo of the revels in that painted pleasure palace, - 
where the Sorceress of gambling holds her never- 
ending festival of sin. 

The olive-gardens where I lived were farmed by a 
man who paid aB yearly rent for them half the pro¬ 
duce. Most of the land there was rented thus: Half 
the produce, oranges, wheat, wine, beans, vegetables, 
goes to the landlord, half to the farmer. There are 
numberless little farmers on these hills, terrace above 


Between the olives, when they are far apart, or on, 
the edge when the ground is terraced, they grow beans 
and wheat and vine. These give occupation to such 
of the family as are old enough to work; for as to 
the olive itself it does not need much labour* a 
trench dug for manure in the spring time, and the 
beating downf and gathering the fruit in harvest, 
that is all. 

There is seldom any barrier between these farms, 
save, perhaps, a rude stone hedge a foot or so high, 
mattea together with aloe ana spurge and ferns. 
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terrace, tenants of greater or smaller plots, mostly 
industrious and well-to-do. Their white cottages 
gleam from out the trees in the sunlight. When 
you toil up to them you find them wonderfully pic¬ 
turesque on the outside—vines straggling over trellis 
and arcade before the door, and flowers everywhere, 
but on the inside wonderfully uncomfortable, so at 
least you would say : the family mostly live out of 
doors. The children, healthy, happy little urchins, are 
sprawling about everywhere, an elder sister perhaps 
knitting and minding the babies. They look well, 
grow fat, and sturdy and brown, on bread and oil and 
sunshine. A few hens are scrabbling about, a cow 
is tethered to an olive-tree, and a cat blinks on the 
pergola. It is a kind of rustic dreamland. Far 
away and beneath in the. sunshine stretches out the 
-^vide expanse of sparkling sea; far behind and above 
wwe the white peaks of the Maritime Alps. 


No impediment is put in your way to going any¬ 
where, so you may wander over hill and through 
glade, on and on, up and up, crossing mountain tor¬ 
rents here and there till you come to where the pine- 
trees grow, and the heath and the myrtle, above the 
lino of cultivation. Indeed, if you are given to climb¬ 
ing, there is a whole region of arid rock beyond, and 
peaks innumerable. Get on a little knoll of vantage 


* “ Quite opposite to these [grapes] are olives found, 

No dressing they require and dread no wound. 

The soil itself due nourishment supplies, 

Plough but the furrows and the fruits arise. 

Content with small endeavours still they spring, 

Soft peace they figure and sweet plenty bring, 

Then olives plant and hymns to Pallas sing," 

, -~V%rgil t Georgia 11 . 

t Deut. xxiv. 20. " When thou beatest thine olive-tree, thou shalt not 
go over the boughs again. 
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ground and scan the circlet of hills. Here and there, 
in rocky nooks, far of? on t^e mountain side, where 
the heat trembles at noon, and a broad purple sha¬ 
dow slants across when the sun gets low, are little 
villages almost the colour of the rock out of which 
they seem to grow, and high out of the reach of 
vegetation. And there, in the fastnesses of these fan¬ 
tastic peaks, you can discern old fortresses and ruined 
castles of Saracenic origin, perhaps even an ancient 
village on the very summit. It is hard to trace 
where the rock ends and man’s workmanship begins, 


rich with their olive yards and vineyards* Vet the 
earth is never deep. The rook crops up everywhere. 
Given two centuries of neglect and the consequent 
ruin of terrace-work, the rains would wash down all 
the earth into the valleys, leaving the hills bare, just 
as the hills are now in the land once called the 
“Pleasant Land.” You dream of Olivet here, and 
now and then you come upon trees as gnarled and 
cavernous and ancient as their august brethren in 
the garden of Gethsemane. The very wild flowers 
beneath your feet are the same as those that star the 
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for from afar these places look like outgrowths from 
the mountain. The village of St. Agnese is an ex¬ 
ample, 2,000 feet, they say, above Mentone, naked 
to the summer heats and winter cold. What a 
strange life these villagers must lead! A few houses, 
a church, a castle, and a street, that is all their 
world, save from the ramparts a boundless view over 
hill and valley, and rich fertile coast and illimitable 
sea. The people dwell alone, are born, christened, 
married, and buried there. I was told in one of 
these mountain villages of women grown up who had 
never once been down to the shore, nor seen the 
town except from afar. 

But the region beneath where the olives and lemons 
grow is fair and fertile as the garden of the Lord. 
You are continually reminded of Palestine. Indeed, 
the hills about Jerusalem must, in the days of their 
pride, have been very much as these hills now are, 


hillsides in Palestine, and which call up to your 
memory the lesson of the flowers of the field. The 
fig-trees, with their thick privacies of green leaves, 
speak to you of Nathaniel; and the vine whispers of 
Him who once was pleased to compare it to Himself. 

I found it a good plan to follow up the bed of some 
mountain torrent—track it up to its source sometimes, 
but more usually follow up the four or five miles of 
its passage, winding and tumbling among the pines 
and olives. You come upon the most lovely bits of 
nature imaginable in the dells and dingles through 
whioh it works its way. Three or four of these tor¬ 
rents empty themselves along the shore at Mentone. 
At first your path lies up through gardens watered 
by little stone aqueducts, which rob the stream ere 
it gets to the sea, and carry it off hither and thither 
among the trees—a labyrinth of little runnels of fresh¬ 
ness. Every available platform and ledge is'plauted 
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* with you* way up from 

. rook to rook you brush against the boughs of yellow 
fruit and whiteblossoms that hang over the torrent 
bed, and impregnate the air with fresh perfume—for 
with the lemon flowers and fruit grow together. In 
shady reaches you will find a company of village girls 
and women, with their dresses tucked up, on their 
knees washing linen. Each has appropriated to her¬ 
self some eligible boulder, and with her little pile of 
t soaped tilings takes advantage of the waterfalls 
tumbling beside it. So the noontide rings with the 
sound of gossip and song. But higher up among the 
olives is the place to spread out your lunch. The 
olive only gives a half shade; looking up you can 
see the sky as through a trellis of leaves. The sun¬ 
light filters upon the wild flowers beneath upon winch 
you lay out your meal. 

I said you get to love the olive. Its very unlike¬ 
ness to anv other tree leads you to study it. The 
trunk is often cavernous with age, grotesque, gnarled, 
twisted—often a manifest caricature of something 
human* sometimes humorous, sometimes painful. 
From this are thrown out arms that break into a 
hundred branches, each feathered with innumerable 
sparkling leaves* which by reflected light stain the 
air with a kind of filmy green. The sunlight seems 
to get entangled in them. The.reverse of the leaf 
is grey like the poplar. A blast of wind would 
blow the tree hpary and white. The blue sky, or 
purple sea, seen- through a veil of olive leaves be¬ 
comes, by complement I suppose, luminous with a 
colour not its own. The sky takes that greeny hue 
whieh is sometimes seen in red sunsets, and which 
Perugino puts into his evening skies. 

In these solitudes of the hill no sound stirs in the 
noon, save the prattle of the torrent among the pools 
and shallows, and, where it tumbles from boulder to 
boulder, the hum of bees and the chirrup of grass¬ 
hoppers among the flowers. Everywhere flowers ! 
Narcissus, ivy, orchids, periwinkle, and a glimmering 
carpet of scarlet and blue anemone. By the shady 
banks of the stream violets* hang down in clusters 
all dewy with the spray, growing out of mossy hol¬ 
lows where the water trickles into little wells tufted 
on the edge with maiden-fern and adiantium and 
straggling creepers that dabble in the current as it 
passes along. Mere and there you catch the glimmer 
of the sunny sea through the leaves, and so sight 
and sound and smell fall into one chord and sing to 
you a lullaby of peace. 

They occasionally utilise the torrent to turn a mill 
—an oil mill. Some glen or hollow among the hills 
is chosen where there is a ledge or settlement, and 
hero a mill-dam is formed to harvest the stream. The 
mill Is a rustic erection, of ten built boldly across some 
cleft in the hill, and composted by joists and bridges 
let into the rock. The framework of the mill-wheel, 
over which the water dribbles with monotonous plash, 
the bridge, and in fact the whole affair, is generally 
overgrown with long dripping garments of green— 
ferns and creepers yards and yards long, which hang 
down, dabble, and trail in the pool beneath. The 
object of the mill is to turn a pair of huge stones, 
with which they crush the fruit into a pulp. The 
ripe olive is very much like a damson with a very 
hard kernel. In old times the people seem to have 
trodden the fruit as they tread grapes in the wine- 
fat (Mioah vi. 15), “ Thou shalt tread the olives, but 
thou shalt not anoint thee with oil.” But now they 
grind the fruit, stones and all, into a pulp, which is 


sat byrtod when all the juice* oil ahdirhtei?/has mu 
from it, this is put into bags and subjeeted to a con¬ 
tinued^ pressure. The liquid i$ put aside for the oil 
and water to separate, and the former is clarified, I 
believe, in some way by means of thin grass* But 
the cake, when taken out of the press, stiff retains 
some oil, and this is got out bv mixing it with warm 
water and again putting it under pressure. This last 
oil, I believe, is the perquisite of the miller. The 
villagers U8e it for their lamps. In these primitive 
villages, and also in many parts of Italy, nothing is 
changed in the manner of domestic lighting since the 
classic days. Even the form of the lamp itself is the 
same, and the modern peasant stiff calls it by its old 
classic name, Lueerna. 

And so, wandering among the olives on these hills, 
your respect for the tree increases by familiarity. 
Now, as of old, its fruit is good for light, for food, 
or medicine. In the history of Bacred antiquity 
its rank as second among the three sacred trees 
is well sustained by other uses. And you can 
hardly wonder, considering what these uses were,, at 
the olive-tree’s rather sarcastic reply to the invitation 
of the other trees to the honour of a false position, 
“ Should I leave my fatness, wherewith by me they 
honour God and man, and go to be promoted ovor 
the trees ? ” (Judges ix. 9). 

For the oil olive was used to anoint kings and 
priests and prophets. It was used in the ritual of 
the Temple service with the sacrifice. Among his 
first fruits the Jew must offer oil. It was used 
medicinally; the leper was to be touched with oil, 
and later on the dying man was to be anointed with 
oil in the name of the Lord. The lamps of the 
Temple were fed with oil, and in the tabernacle iu 
the wilderness * 1 pure oil olive was to be put into the 
lamp to burn always.” At joyous festivals the 
guests were anointed with ail. “ Thou hast anointed 
him with the oil of gladness above bis fellows.” And 
lastly, it was used for food with the staff of life ; the 
cruse of oil and the barrel of meal went together. 
One thing more. Was there not a grove of olive- 
trees in the outer courts of the Lord’s house (Zecha- 
riah iv.),? (There was a grove of palms to the 
Egyptian temples.) And is it not from this that 
the allusion of the Psalmist comes, “I am like a 
green olive-tree in the house of my God” (Psalm 
lii. 8) ? There are olive-trees still in the courts of the 
Haraam, and perhaps tlioy are descendants from the 
very trees that stood there in the time of our Lord. 

HOWARD HOPLEY. 


^Ite fUutboto. 

A traveller journeyed o’er the plains, 

The tempest broke, the keen wind blew; 

He murmured at the falling rain, 

The gale that pierced him through and through. 

But by-and-by the sunbeams flung 
Pale radianoe from their misty shroud; 

And right before his path there hung 
A rainbow on the darkest cloud. 

The traveller smiledj ah! this shall be 
My solace in a time of woe; 

But for the cloud I should not see 

The shining of God’s covenant bow. s. E* a. 



MR. CARLYLE'S LETTERS. 


E letters of Mr. Carlyle which from time to 
have found their way into print have been 
remarkable for practical wisdom. Couched in his 
characteristic language, they have embodied advices 
by which many a youn^ man has profited. They 
afford, too, pleasant glimpses into his manner of 
aiding less fortunate brethren by helping them to a 
truer knowledge of themselves. We find some ex¬ 
cellent specimens of this class in a volume recently 
published, and transfer the following to our pages 
as having more than a personal interest. 

Mr. James Dodds, to whom they were addressed, 
was a young Scotchman, whose early projects were 
crossed by adversity. After an erratic youth he had 
bound himself apprentice to a solicitor, and as he 
neared the completion of his term made the Scottish 
bar the goal of his ambition. Poverty, however, 
still dogged his steps, and in hope of eking out his 
means of livelihood he* began to think of writing for 
the press. Having confided his difficulties to a fel¬ 
low-student and cousin, this friend (the Rev. James 
Dodds, of Dunbar, whose interesting Memoir pre¬ 
faces the book* from which we quote) sent his letter, 
without his knowledge, to Mr. Carlyle, from whom 
in due course he received the reply which wo 
append: 

5, Cheyno Row, ClieKea, 

London, 6th February, 1340. 

Beau Sir, —It would surely be a duty and a luxury to help 
a young man struggling in such difficulties, outward and 
inward, as those of your cousin. Unfortunately, however, there 
seems nothing, or very little, beyond barren sympathy and 
wishes, that I could offer in the way of help. A "man is not so 
easily helped; the help that would avail such a man as your 
cousin seems to he must come from within rather than from 
without. 

As to this project of writing for the periodical press, I must 
say, in the first place, that there is yet no evidence of your 
cousin’s having acquired a faculty to wiite what would be 
successful or useful there. Then, secondly, my concern with 
that department of things was always in tho "utmost degree 
exoteric, and for a good many years back lias altogether ceased ; 
so that any furtherance of mine could advance him but a little 
way, if at all. And then, alas ! thirdly, that it is doubtful to 
me whether the highest conceivable “success” in that course 
might not be for your cousin an evil in place of a blessing. I 
speak advisedly in this matter. There is no madder section of 
human business now weltering under the sun than that of 
eriodical literature in England at this day. The meagrest 
read-and*water wages at any honest, steady occupation, 1 should 
say, arc preferable for a young man, especially for an ambitious, 
excitable young man. I mistake much if your cousin were not 
wise to stick steadfastly by his Law and what benefits it will 
yield him ; studying, of course, in all ways, to perfect and 
cultivate himself, but leaving all literary glory, etc. etc., to lie 
in the distance, an obscure possibility of the future, which lie 
might attain, perhaps, but also could do very well without 
attaining. In another year, it seems, his official salary may be 
expected to increase into something tolerable ; lie has liis 
mother and loved ones within reach ; he has 4 or by diligence can 
borrow and have, some books worth reading ; his own free heart 
is within him to shape into humble wisdom, or mar into violent 
madness ; God's great sky is over him, God’s green, peaceable 

* Lays of the Covenanters, by James Dodds. With a Memoir of the 
Author bg the Bsv. James Dodds, Dunbar. John Maolaren and don, 


earth around him. I really know not that he ought to bo in 
haste to quit such arrangements. 

Nevertheless, if lie persists in the purposo to write, Which, in 
my ignorance of the details of his situation 1 know not that ho 
should absolutely avoid doing, let him by all means try it. If 
he turn out to have the fit talent, ho will decidedly find an 
editor ; if not, it is better in all ways that he do not find one. 

I will, with great readiness, forward his paper to the proprietor 
of “Fraser’s Magazine/’who is my bookseller, and have it 
looked at. 1 would offer it to any other editor whom your 
cousin might suggest, provided I knew such editor ; but except 
Mr. Tait, of Edinburgh, whom I did onco know, I can think of 
no other much worth applying to, if, indeed, these be worth it 1 
They will mako short work of tho business, and ansiver truly, 
“ This thing seems fit for us ; this thing seems not fit !” That 
is all they will answer. 

In conclusion, I should say that your cousin ought decidedly 
to try for some other subject to start with than criticism on 
Shakespeare. Doubtless he must know best w hat he has the call 
to w r rite upon, if he have really an inward call. But tho thing he 
will have the chance to write entertainingly upon will be some¬ 
thing he specially himself has seen ; not probably Shakespeare, I 
should say, which all the world these two centuries has been 
doing its best to see. Excuse this abruptness. I would gladly 
help your cousin, if I could. tAt}t€ (pixoi ! For the present I 
subscribe myself yours truly, 

T. Carlyle. 

Subsequently there arose a friendly correspondence 
between Mr. Carlyle and tho struggling clerk himself. 
The following letters bear upon the outstart in life:— 

London, 21st September, 1841. 

Mv Dear Sir, —The truthful genial temper manifested in 
your letter cannot but increase tho interest 1 felt in you. It 
I will be good news in all time coming to learn that such a life as 
yours unfolds itself according to its promise, and becomes in somo 
tolerable degree what it is capable 'of being. The problem is 
your own, to make or to mar ; a great problem for you, as tho 
like is for every man born into this world. 

You have my entire sympathy in your denunciation of tho 
“explosive” chaiuctvr. It is frequent in these times; and 
deplorable wherever met >vith. Explosions are ever wasteful, 
woeful; central lire should not explode itself, but lie silent, far 
down, at the centre, nrnl make all good fruits grow. Wo cannot 
too often repeat to oui selves, “ Strength is seen not in spasms, 
but in stout beaiing of burdens.” 

You can take comfort in the meanwhile, if you need it, by tho 
| experience of all wise men, that a light heavy burden is precisely 
i the thing wanted lbr a young strong man. Grievous to be borne ; 
but bear it well; you will find it one day to have been verily 
blessed. “I would not for any money,” says tho brave Jean 
Paul in his quaint way, “ have had money in my youth.” 
He speaks a truth there, singular as it may seem to many. 

By the way, do you read German ? Jt would ho well worth 
your while to learn it ; and not impossible, not even difficult, 
even where you are, if you so resolved. These young obscure 
years ought to bo incessantly employed in gaining knowledge of 
things worth knowing, especially of heroic human souls worth 
knowing ; anffyou may believe me, the obscurer such ycal's ate, 
it is apt to bo the better. Books aro needed, but yet not many 
books ; a few well read. An open, true, patient, and valiant^ 
soul is needed : that is the one thing needful. , 

I have no time here, in this immeasurable treadmill of a 
place, to answer letters. But you may take it for a new fact, 
that if you can, as you say, write icithout answer, your letters- 
shall bo altogether welcome. If at any time a definite service 
can be done by answering, doubt not I shall make time for it. 

I subscribe myself, in great haste, yours with true wishes and 
hopes, T. Carlyle. . 

London, 20th May, 1843? 

My Dear jS in,—Several weeks ago I duly received' your 
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letter, and read it, w I always do your letters, whsa they bring 
mdi news of you, with welcome and pleasure. It has been in 
my mind ever since to write to you with a certain expansion in 
some hour of leisure, but as that .hour does notarrive, and, alas 1 
gives no promise yet of arriving, I must content myself with 
this swift and brier acknowledgment, rather than with none at 
all, which is the other branch of the alternative. 

You are an enthusiastic man, and look at all things through 
magnifying lenses, productive, too, of beautiful prismatic tints 
brighter than nature; nevertheless, I find your image of the 
object sharply distinct, and just, too, though exaggerated on a 
/ larger scale than usual. The scale is not mathematically im¬ 
portant ; the distinctness and the justness are alone important 
On the whole, I like that mood of mind very well; a true por¬ 
trait and a gigantic one, done with halos and tints of the rain¬ 
bow ; there are worse kinds than that. 

It gives me great pleasure to find you persevere so manfully, 
“following your star," where, except the star itself occasionally 
beaming in the distance, there can be little to cheer you by the 
way. Persevere, persevere ; that is the strength of a man. I 
will promise you all manner of good if you persevere. You shall 
have victory, more conquest perhaps than perhaps you yet 
believe ; you shall have heroic battle, which is the noblest 
conquest of all. 

It is far from my' advice that you should relax in your Law 
studies, in any of your studies, which I honour you for prosecut¬ 
ing in a strenuous 1 silenco. Nevertheless, it strikes me that 
you qught be gradually attempting something in the way of 
writing too. You.liave, doubtless, hours now and then, which, 
l)y thrifty assiduity, you might devote with advantage to trials 
in that kind. I speak with reluctance about writing, whither, I 
know, all your ambition tends, opposed by all your virtue and 
philosophy. But I fancy you are getting stronger on that latter 
side, and can afford a little excursion there by a time. Writing 
as well as Iaw requires to be learned; and to writing, as I can 
predict, you, amid all your Law, or after all your Law, will pretty 
' certainly come at last. A solid man knows how to combine the 
ideal with the practical; to do the obligato better than another, 
and combine with it the voluntario , which others think not of. 
May a good Genius guide you always ! 

To Gordon, who likes you well, I send many kind regards, and 
with good hopes and good wishes, I am, yours most truly, 

T. Carlyle. 

Chelsea, lltli July, 1844. 

My Dear Sir, —You are probably right in your determination 
towards London ; at least I will by no means say you are wrong. 
Your description of Edinburgh life lias much in it that agrees 
with my own experience and observation there, and certainly 
the patience with which you have seen and admitted all that, 
and silently gone on with it, and are still ready to go on with 
it, in manful diligence under such conditions as there may be, 
is of good augury for you here or elsewhere. “ Go where we 
will, we find ourselves again in a conditional world.” 

Of Law in London 1 know nothing practical. I see some 
few lawyers in society at times, a tough, withered, wiry sort of 
iren ; but they hide their law-economics, even when 1 question 
them, very much under lock and key. 1 have understood that 


the labour Is enormous in their profession, and the reward like* 
wise ; the successful lawyer amasses hundreds of thousands, 
and actually converts himself into, what we might call a 
“ spiritual speldrin,” no very blessed bargain l On the whole, 

I would not prophesy for you the first prizes in such a course, 
nor like you the worse that you went without prize at all 
in it. But there is much here besides Law \ Law is a small item 
here. 

The great question is: Dare you, Must you ? It is an awful 
enterprise that of London, but also full of generous results if 
you havo strength. Strength to look chaos and hell in the 
face ; to struggle through them towards the Adamantine 
Isles 1 For a literary lawyer, I should say Edinburgh was 
far preferable. ' Success in Law here is totally incompatible 
with Literature. This you should reflect on before starting. 

On the whole, if you have the offer of a clerkship that will 
secure you subsistence, there can be no harm in coming up to 
take a view of us, and to try what kind of chaos we are. 
There is much here to interest a brave young Scotchman, to 
expand liira, to repress him, and in many ways instruct him 
if ho have strength to learn. If he will not learn, they will 
kill him hero in one way or other. 

You may depend very certainly on my omitting no oppor¬ 
tunity that may arise to further you in this matter, if mv 
power equalled my inclination you were very safe in it. If 
your present half-certain outlook end in nothing, pray apprise 
me of that, and I will at least speak to some persons 
about it. 

And so I will wish you a wise resolution, wise and genuine 
as in the sight of God your Maker, which indeed is wishing you 
all. The heedless clamour and babble of our fellow-creatures - 
do but bewilder ii3. “Thou must bo a great man,” they cry, 

“ or we will not be flunkies to thee ! ” “ Who wants you for 

flunkies ? I will be a small man ! ”—Believe me, yours very 
sincerely, T. Carlyle. 

Mr. Dodds proved himself worthy of these counsels, 
lie came to London, made good his professional rela¬ 
tions, and was often a visitor at Chelsea on Mr. 
Carlyle’s reception evenings. In earlier days, during 
the time of the Reform Bill agitation, he had distin¬ 
guished himself as an orator, and in later years ho 
maintained his reputation as a speaker by frequent 
lectures. One series, oil “ The Covenanters and their 
Times,” attracted much attention in Scotland, and 
was afterwards expanded and published as a book. 
“The Lays of the Covenanters” wore originally 
contributed to magazines, and now first appear in a 
collectod form. They embody tho stirring deeds of 
another age, and fitly picture tho heroic faith which 
triumphed even in death. No bettor memorial to 
Mr. Dodds could have been devised. The volume is 
prefaced by an able and genial memoir, which fully 
portrays his chequered career. 


A TRIP TO NEW ZEALAND AND BACK. 


fr ^~\N the 26th October, 1878, I took train at Fen- 
v_y church Street for Gravesend, en route for New 
Zealand, I had in my pocket a couple of rather 
costly pieces of paper, which entitled me and my wife 
i to cabin passages on board the Aconcagua to Mel- 
, bourne, and from thence by colonial steamer to New 
Zealand. It is hardly necessary to dwell on the 
accommodation which I found on board the magni¬ 
ficent steamer at anchor in the Thames. Most people 
nowadays know all about the mighty ships which 
rush hither and thither with their hundreds of pas¬ 
sengers and thousands of tons of freightage. Suffice 
it to say that in the Aconcagua I found what seemed 
to me as perfect a contrivance for getting from one 
part of the world to another as human ingenuity 


i. 


could possibly invent. After taking possession of 
my “ state cabin,” I soon realised how fortunate it 
was that our temporary home remained stationary for 
some twenty-four hours, thus giving us all ample 
opportunity for settling down comfortably. The first 
thing after arranging one's cabin's details was to take 
note of the surroundings of the remarkable residence. 
It soon became apparent that we were a floating 
farmyard. 

A walk of a hundred feet towards the ship’s bows 
revealed what would constitute the live stock of a 
decent little English farm. About a score of 
fine bullocks stood tethered to substantial stalls on 
either side of the deck; a flock of .fifty sheep were 
meekly nibbling away at a feed of h*y in elaborate 
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pons adjoining these stalls* Farther on, some twenty 
or thirty quarrelsome porkers asserted themselves, 
apparently as greedy and vicious over their wash as 
any pigs of the United 'Kingdom. In ingeniously- 
contrived hutches some hundreds of fowls, ducks, and 
turkeys were exerting themselves to the uttermost 
to make the best of the one world in which they had 
for a short season to live. A sleek Alderney cow,' 
for our milk supply, was munching away at specially 
sweet morsels m a cosey quarter a little nearer the 
main-deck; and a butcher’s shop on the other side 
stood ominously suggestive of what might happen in 
the future history of the, happily, non-reflective 
quadrupeds round about. Descending a flight of 
steps, I found other provision for the wants of the 
. human family about to be propelled through Old 
Ocean at the rate of three hundred miles a day for 
some forty or fifty days. 

In the steward’s department, I found a well- 
stocked grocer’s shop and general provision store. 
More than a thousand bags of flour; tons of loaf- 
sugar; innumerable jars of preserves; all kinds of 
potted meats ; every luxury of Fortnum and Mason’s; 
scores of tins of Huntley and Palmer’s biscuits; hams 
by the dozen; chests of tea ; cases of grapes; casks 
of apples ; boxes of oranges; a waggon-load of Cross 
and Blackwell’s delicious products. Never was such 
a heaping together of earth’s edible delights. In 
another quarter was the ship’s wine cellar. Here innu¬ 
merable bottles of Bass and Guinness and hundreds 
of cases of champagne, brandy, clarot, and wines of 
every kind, met one’s view. A few moments’ reflec¬ 
tion at once dissipated the astonishment felt at the 
prodigious display. How many were there to be fed 
during the next six weeks? Over six hundred 
people ; in fact, a decent-sized parish. 

The incidents of the voyage are scarcely worth 
recording. After embarking the remainder of our 
passengers at Plymouth, we steamed off in brave 
style for the Bay of Biscay, somewhat anxiously 
wondering how we should fare during that notorious 
stage of^our voyage. Happily the bay was at its 
best, and we rushed past it in fine style, every 
stitch of canvas on and engines at full speed. 

Our first stoppage after leaving Plymouth was at 
St. Vincent, one of the Cape do Verde Islands. This 
is a coaling station, and we had to ship about five 
hundred tons to keep our terrific fires going—we con¬ 
sumed some fifty tons daily. The four-and-twenty 
hours spent here were far from being uninteresting. 
Scores of canoes came from shore laden with bananas 
and other fruits and vegetables, and scantily-dressed 
■ natives amused us with their diving feats. Sixpences 
v thrown into the sea were unfailingly secured f>y the 
expert divers. Of splendid oranges, a dozen could 
be bought for sixpence. The temptation to gorman¬ 
dise was rather strong. It was a delicious feast. 
Well would it have been for many if nothing worse 
had been consumed. Unhappily, some of our voy¬ 
agers found on shore a more subtle delight, and a 
sad display of intemperance ensued ere we got clear 
off. The price paid for the coal—which was all 
Newcastle—was about a guinea and a half per ton, 
and the wage paid to the coal-heavers was about one 
shilling and sixpence per day. 

Our next stoppage was at the Capo, where more 
coal had to be taken in, and an opportunity was 
afforded of visiting Cape Town and paying our 
respects to Sir Bartle Frere. Some adventurous 
spirits ascended the far-famed Table Mountain. The 


town lies at the foot of this huge phenomenon, and I 
should imagine that the heat must be very great. 
It was almost unendurable that November day. We 
were soon off again and away over the Indian Ocean r 
until the coast of Australia was reached. On Tuesday 
afternoon, December 10th, we cast anchor before 
Adelaide. Nothing could exceed the magnificence 
of the spectacle now presented to ifs. Yonder, far 
inland, was the beautiful capital of South Australia# 
Stretching away for interminable distances behind were 
ranges of lofty hills, dotted here and therewith the resi¬ 
dences of wealthy citizens. A railway of some seven 
or eight miles conveyed those of us who chose to go 
on shore to Adelaide, the youngest and fairest of the 
Australian cities. Any one going to the Antipodea 
with limited information respecting our colonies, and 
expecting only log-huts or wooden Bhanties for resi¬ 
dences, would stand confounded amid the splendid 
buildings of Adelaide. What I saw was in reality 
a miniature Paris. Nearly all the buildings were of 
stone—a beautiful material superior to our Bath 
stone. The shops would compare with those in Regent 
Street, and the rows of trees planted down the chief 
streets suggested the Parisian Boulevards. 

An interesting episode of this short stay off Ade¬ 
laide was the meeting of old friends. On board our 
vessel were many who had come out at the request 
of well-to-do colonists—cousins, brothers, sisters, and 
in some cases fathers and mothers. It was quite 
exciting to listen to their mutual greetings. Many 
years had intervened since last they had met, and 
recognition was not always pTompt. As the tug drew 
near with relatives from Adelaide or elsewhere to- 
meet their friends many strange scenes and incidents 
occurred, as may be readily imagined. You heard 
exclamations of this kind : “ I see him! Look there, 
Jane; there’s our Jack—him with the straw hat! 
Can’t you see him ? ” Or, “ Why, that’s our Mary! 
How the girl’s grown, Bob ! Why, her looks quite- 
tho grand lady ! ”—this from a weather-beaten couple 
to whom a noble-hearted girl, who had married well 
in Australia, had sent the money in order that they 
might come out and take life easy for the remainder 
of their days. God bless such daughters! Now and 
then a slightly awkward circumstance occurred. The 
sister whom a prosperous brother had invited to come 
over from the Old Home was painfully poverty- 
stricken in appearance, and a perceptible shudder 
was visible on the smartly got-up young fellow’s 
face. Then it would be a well-to-do tradesman who 
had to recognise, in a sadly seedy-looking ne’er-do- 
well, a father to whom, in a fit of generosity, he had 
sent home fifty pounds to bring him over. One case 
of this kind struck me as being specially awkward. 
A gentlemanly young fellow came on board accom¬ 
panied by two or three well-dressed ladies—his wife 
and her sisters. By-and-by he spied his quest. His 
brother was a passenger, and to see the way in which^ 
the ladies quizzed their shabbily-dressed and very 
common-looking brother-in-law was a study. One \ 
case was almost tragic in its character. Among our , 
steerage passengers was a poor, drabbled woman, * 
with two or three dirty children hanging to her ' 
tattered skirt. A well-dressed man came on board 
for his wife, whom he had at length sent for aftdr 
years of absence. As I saw them meet I thought ! 
had never seen anything more affecting. Let ushope 
there was real love in his heart, which would look 
through those rags to the Mary of his youth’s first 
warm affection. , t 
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A« the eight bells sounded onWednesday mornings 
indicating the hour of noon, the signnl was given, 
and we were once more “ afloat on the ocean wave,” 
Early on Friday morning we steamed into Hobson’s 
Bay, the noble port for Melbourne. Occupying the 
whole of the vast arc of shore in front and on either 
side of us was the far-famed city of Melbourne and 
its suburbs. Scores of ships of all nations lay at 
anchor in the bay. Here I bade adieu to the Acon¬ 
cagua; and as no New Zealand steamer would be 
leaving for four days, I had a good opportunity of 
seeing the pride of all Australians—Melbourne. A 
railway at the pier conveyed us the three miles into 
the heart of the city. It was a splendid surprise, cer¬ 
tainly, as I drove up Elizabeth Street, and past the 
Post Office, to my hotel. Here was an imperial 
city, the growth of forty years only! The Town 
Hall would be an ornament to one of our finest cities, 
and the various churches and other public buildings 
were marvels of architectural skill and lavish expen¬ 
diture. Miles of streets branched out in all direc¬ 
tions, and the utmost* bustle was visible in the 
business quarters. A block of land in a principal 
street—Collins Street—large enough for a good-sized 
shop, was valued at £30,000. Not the least wonder¬ 
ful thing in connection with the city was the abun¬ 
dant supply of pure water. Nearly every house had 

* its bath-room, and an unstinted supply was ever to be 
had. All around the city’s outskirts were the resi¬ 
dences of prosperous merchants and professional men, 
who appeared to be as snugly ensconced as any of 
the fortunate dwellers in St. John’s Wood or 
Olapham. 

On Wednesday morning I took my passage on 
board the Albion, one of the fine fleet of steamers 
belonging to the Union Steamship Company, for New 
Zealand: A five days’ steam over a somewhat stormy 
twelverMhdred miles of sea brought us within sight 
of the Bluff, the extreme southern port of the South 
Island. 

As the green plains and fern-clad hills of New 
Zealand broke upon our view, a feeling as of a return 
home came over us. We might have been passing 
along the Norjh Devon coast, and yonder bold cliffs 
might have been the romantic heights of Ilfracombe. 
A railway at the Bluff conveyed us to the new and 
rising town of Invercargill. Here I got my first con- 

* oeption of what New Zealand meant to the over¬ 
crowded denizens of the Old Country. It was a 
second Great Britain, and by Britons was it being 
inhabited* The town of Invercargill, but yesterday 
an uncultivated waste, is the capital of that division 
of the country known as Southland. It has already 
a population of about 3,500. Well-planned streets 
are gradually being lined with noble shops and 
public buildings, and land on the outskirts of the town 
which, but a short time back, was bought for £ 1 or 

*■an acre, is now eagerly sought after at from £30 to 
quarter-acre section. The well-paid labourers 
fiJ& ac^Ujfccg freehold homesteads, and farmers are 
4 pg the agricultural question in a perfectly condu- 

«■ eive manner. They pay no rent, and what their own 
com feeds their own families enjoy. They have no 
bother about unexhausted improvements, because 
every stroke of work and every shilling of capital 
expended on their farms tell for themselves and 
their posterity for ever. 

Our next port was Port Chalmers, the entrance 
°f that pride of all good Scotchmen—prosperous 
Ofego. Here the Macs were in full force, and. hence) 


of course, a rush of commercial enterprise. All wftjf 
bustle and go-a-headness. Entering the tadway, we 
were soon conveyed to Dunedin) the foremost city of 
New Zealand. * I cannot stop to describe the magni¬ 
ficent scenery of Port Chabner& and the route to ; 
Dunedin. Language fails to convey an idea of 
the grandeur of those snow-capped hills, those grassy 
slopes, those rugged cliffs, that glorious expose of 
waters, and that peerless “blue above,” with its 
dazzling orb flooding the vast panorama with a deli¬ 
cious warmth. No; I must leave all that unwritten. 
Suffice it that I record my emphatic testimony that one 
such view of it all as I had on that Christmas Eve 
was honestly worth the whole cost of the journey, 
and that no one who has entered Port Chalmers on a 
glorious Midsummer Day will ever lose the vision 
from his mind’s eye. In the city of Dunedin one 
found a second Edinburgh. Prosperity seemed 
written on every street. Poverty or distress were 
unknown. The toilers were well paid, and could buy 
a forequarter of lamb for half-a-crown. 

& At the entrance to a labour agency office I saw 
posted up a list of wants which would make the 
English unemployed wish themselves there. Cooks 
were offered trom £40 to £70 per annum; dairy¬ 
maids, £40 to £50; shepherds, £60 to £70 and 
rations; and various artisaus from 10*. to 15*. per 
day of eight hours. One of the churches—the Knox 
Presbyterian Church, built at a cost of £30,000-r- 
struck me as being the prettiest church I had ever 
seen. Perhaps it owed much to a singularly romantic 
site. At first one feels at a loss to conceive whdre, * 
all the weal tli—the proofs of which are all around « 
one—can possibly come from. A little study, how¬ 
ever, soon explains the mystery. A rich soil, and 
still richer mines below, explain the phenomenon. In 
seventeen years £35,000,000 worth of gold has been 
taken out of New Zealand mines, and the wealth of 
the soil may be inferred from the fact that th^ esti¬ 
mated value of the crops of corn and g?ass, stocky 
etc., on tho two million acres of land in, cultivation 
last year (1879), was no less than £12,000,000 sterling. 

A total of thirteen and a half millions of sheep, 
mostly merinos, explains tho enormous wool export— 
upwards of sixty million pounds weight yearly. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Dunedin there 
are seven or eight coal mines in active operation, and 
it is an interesting fact in connection with all this 
growing wealth that a considerable “enthusiasm of 
humanity ” is developed when the occasion demands 
it. On the occasion of a recent dreadful explosion 
near Dunedin, when thirty-four miners were killed, 
the people of the colony raised no less than £13,000 
for the support of the widows and orphans. Nume¬ 
rous largo manufacturing establishments are spring¬ 
ing up iu and around Dunedin. Agricultural 
implements, but lately all imported from England 
or America, are now being manufactured at home. 
One firm in Dunedin turns out over 1,000 double¬ 
furrow ploughs yearly, some 350 reaping machines, 
400 sets of harrows, 40 seed-drills, etc. A large wood- 
ware manufactory has been established, with what 
results may be inferred from the fact that in four and a 
half years ending 1877 the partners having taken out 
£1,000 a year each, a balance-sheet showed a divisible 
rofit of over £59,000. The timber business of the 
rm—now, I believe, a company-—is a huge affair, 
their five large mills being capable of turning out 
1,200,000 feet monthly, and an aggregate of 800 
hands being employed. 

j 
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aying Port Chalmers, stea&ed on to Port 
Lyttletom f a highly romantic spot, and the entrance 
to the mr and semi-ecclesiastfcal province of Can¬ 
terbury. It being Christmas Day, I wended my 
way, ift obedience to the summoms of a “ church- 
going bell,” to a quiet little edifice where I found a 
respectable audience assembled. Very tastefully was 
the sacred building decorated, and the venerable 
minister, who might ha*Ve been an English rural vicar 
from his appearance and deportment, gave us a very 
simple but seasonable discourse. The whole thing 
was very home-like, and* I have rarely enjoyed a 
religious service with a more hearty relish. 

The following day I took train to Christchurch, the 
splendid capital of the province. Here fresh revela¬ 
tions of home influences awaited one. All along the 
route the green hedges and neat homesteads of old 
England appeared. I might have been riding on the 
Great Eastern Railway through the fertile flats of 
Lincolnshire. Arrived at Christchurch, I beheld a 
great city stretched out before me, with a population 
of some twenty-five thousand individuals. Spacious 
streets, fine churches, noble public buildings, large 
manufactories, ambitious shops, were all around. 
Verily it was a marvellous product of a quarter of a 
century’s toil and thrift. 



NAPOLEON ON BOARD THE BELLEROPHON. 

A MONG the notable pictures in this year’s exhi¬ 
bition at the Royal Academy is Mr. Orchard- 
son’s “ Napoleon on Board the Belloroplion.” We 
are not surprised that it is one of the four pictures 
t ^elected by the.Royal Academicians for purchase by 
fihe ^hantrv Fund. The subject is familiar, *and 
ing. The excellence of the picture 
Sore wish that it were free froru errors 
■ ono who is far more than an accom- 

_ critic. Mr. Orcliardson will no doubt 

1 'regret that he had not an opportunity of consulting 
Mr. Sala before, instead of being criticised by him 
after, painting this historical picture. All duo praise 
is given, but Mr. Sala proceeds, in a style much 
superior to routine notices of picture galleries, to point 
out how the painting might have been truer and 
better. 

Mr. Orchardson may be unaware that it was open 
to him to relieve the gloom of this scone by an infu¬ 
sion of the feminine element, seeing that the Countess 
CBertrand was on board the Bellerophon, and was 
; constantly on deck with the ex-Emperor. The atti- 
* tude and the facial expression of the “ Conqueror and 
Captive of the Earth” are superb. He is not too 
corpulent, for both the engravings of the period and 
his medallic history, which extends from 1796 to 
1815, show that, by the last-named year, he had 
grown enormously fat—grown out of “all conscience,” 
as Theodore Hook, who saw him at St. Helena on 
his, the defaulting treasurer’s, way home from the 
Mauritius, cynically observed. Nothing could be in 
better artistic taste than the grouping of the suite 
and their complete isolation from their ruined ohief. 
There will be a conflict of opinion as to whether the 
figure of Napoleon is oris not too tall. Some will 
have it that he does not look more than five feet 


four,^ others that he is not much under five feet ten; 
and the exactest tests of perspective measurement* 
and “ scaling ” his height with that of Bertrand, 
whose stature can be easily ascertained, will be 
needed if any historical value is to be claimed for 
this picture, from the historical point of view, its 
chief and irremediable defect lies in the circumstance 
that the costume of Napoleon is wholly and ludi¬ 
crously inaccurate. Mr. Orchardson has represented 
the Exile in the petit chapeau and the redingote grit* 
—the little cocked-hat, the grey great-coat, the mili¬ 
tary boots, and the spurs, which are so familiar to 
us all. This is the Napoleon of Austerlitz, the Napo¬ 
leon of Wagram, the Napoleon of Grenoble during 
the Hundred Days, perhaps the Napoleon of Water¬ 
loo, and the Napoleon of Madame Tussaud’s; but 
most certainly it is not the Napoleon of the Belle¬ 
rophon. The authorities as to the dress which he 
wore when he was received by Captain Maitland are 
multitudinous and easily accessible. Let Mr. Orchard- 
son refer to the pages, among others, of Count Excel- 
mans and of Baron Fleury de Chaboulon; he will find 
that Napoleon, when he came on board at Rochefort, 
was dressed in the uniform of the Chasseurs of the 
Guard—a green swallow-tail coat with red collar, 
cuffs, and lapels, and gold epaulets, white waistcoat 
and small-clothes, and military boots. He wore the 
star, and his breast was crossed by the broad red 
ribbon of the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
“ Aye,” the adherents of Mr. Orchardson may argue; 
“but the uniform coat and the epaulets and decorations 
are all under the grey great-coat. The hoots you 
concede ; and, considering the great-coat and the 
boots, what fault can you find with the artist’s 
accuracy ? ” We reply that it is distinctly stated by 
Count Excelmans that, although Napoleon ^^afrded 
the Bellerophon in high boots, he subTO^^ Jor 
them on the following morning silk stockmg^he 
was vain of the symmetry of his leg—and shoes with 
gold buckles, and that ho wore tho smalls, the silk 
stockings, and the buckled shoes during the re¬ 
mainder of the voyage. There was nothing strange 
at the time in wearing Bilk stockings and pumps on 
board ship. In such nether encasements Nelson was 
killed at Trafalgar. It was in kerseymere smalls 
and silken hose that a young gentleman of Plymouth, 
who was afterwards to be famed as Sir Charles Locke 
Eastlake, the accomplished and genial President of the 
Royal Academy, saw Napoleon tho Great when the 
Bellerophon arrived at Torbay. Young Mr. East- 
lake, rowing round tho ship, made a sketch of the 
ex-Emperor standing at the gangway between the 
hammock-nettings. From this sketch he painted a 
picture, from which a mezzotint engraving of great 
merit was made, and that engraving may be con¬ 
sulted by those who wish to clear up a very curious 
moot point. But, it may be finally arguea by the 
redingis,o grise party, if it were indeed a raw 
murky morning on the 23rd of July, won 
Napoleon have naturally donned his great-CQ 
he came on deck ? Granted, we reply; but ifr _ 
that he had not .brought with him from France i 
particular and traditional redingote grm which Mr. 
Orchardson has painted. Excelmans and Fleuryde 
Chaboulon conour in stating that he wore aft ouve* 
green great-coat, and this statement is curiously con¬ 
firmed by the inventory of Napoleon’s wardrobe, 
drawn up by and signed by himself at St. Helena. 
In this inventory, which has been reprinted in P : ~ 
Walter Scott’s “ Life,” in Montholon, in Las Gas 
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and in a boat of other authorities, are comprise a* 
blue oloak—the cloak of Marengo—and a areat-coat 
of green and grey. This may have been the olive- 
green great-coat of which Excelmans and Fleury de 
Chaboulon speak, and it may have had a grey collar 
and cuffs, or a grey lining and lapels; but it could 
no more have resembled Mr. Orchardson’s and 
Madame Tussaud’e legendary redingote grite than a 
pea-jacket resembles a plaid ulster. 


Jltnong tJu (Elofcs. 

Ur speeds the lark to the morning sky, 

The sunshine on his wings, 

Till he seems a speck to the straining eye; 

And faintly his carol rings, 

As upward and higher he soars and flies, 

And sings at the gates of Paradise. 

Downward anon I see him come 
Back from the shining halls; 

Through the glittering shimmer of heaven’s blue 
dome 

Like a stone to the earth he falls. 

Quenched his sweet carol, hushed his song, 

Again a dweller the clods among. 

My soul goes up to the far-off sky, 

Higher than lark e’er soared; 

The mists and shadows beneath me lie, 

As forth of my heart is poured 
A jubilant song, whose numbers riso 
Up to" the Master of Paradise. 

0 fluttering soul! 0 trembling wings! 

Downward ye tend your flight, 

Back to the earth and sordid things, 

And heaven fades out of sight: 

I sit in the shadow sad and long, 

Again a dweller the clods among. 

J. ASXHAM. 


Varieties. 

Koval Academy Pictures bought from the Chantjrey 
Bequest. —The Royal Academicians have bought with the 
Chantrey Fund, from the exhibition of 1880, Mr. Poynter’s “ A 
Visit to AEsculapius,” Mr. Orchardson’s “On Board H.M.S. 
Bellerophon, ,, Mr. H. W. B. Davis's “ Returning to the Fold," 
and Mr. Brett’s “ Britannia’s Realm.” 

Marcijs Aurelius.— M. R6nan took as the subject of one of 
his Hibbert Lectures the character and works of the Philosophic 
Emperor, Marcus Aurelius. It is an old and favourite theme 
witn those who would exalt Deism over Christianity, and Who 
are content with human nature without divine guidance. Al¬ 
though not acknowledging the written word of Revelation, it 
wis as impossible for Marcus Aurelius as for Mohammed to be 
wholly free from the influences derived from the Hebrew or the 
Christian Scriptures. But apart from this consideration, the 
true estimate of Marcus Aurelius was given by Canon Liddon, 
who, in a sermon in St. Paul’s, has referred to M. Renan’s indis¬ 
criminate eulogy" When somebody told them in beautiful 
language that all of them would be much better if they gave 
more time and thought to the study of persons like the Emperor 


‘ Marcus Aurelius* tfiey n&tiyrally wondered. That MiSrS^ 
Aurelius was, for a pagan emperor, more than respectable, that 
there wore many fine, manly, and true things in his/h&ook of * 
Thoughts,’ that his life was marked, by excellence, must be 
frankly granted; but when they were jplcLthat his book was an 
everlasting gospel, surely they would say, * Library infidelity 
has done this man a wrong by the excess of itS/panegyric.’ If 
not, they could not but ask whether the characteristic virtue of 
himself and his subjects were more than the social refinement 
of a very select and fastidious clique, ^hether it had the slightest 
effect upon the indescribable degradation of the multitudes who 
thronged around the gates of his palace, whether it prevented 
the Imperial philosopher from associating himself and his 
government with what was worthless and bequeathing his vast 
responsibility to a profligate buffoon, whether it secured the 
general virtues of the one religion which could make men kind 
to all and feel love for all." 

Ice Trade. —Ice has now become an interesting subject on 
account of the exorbitant price which the ice companies have 
determined to demand for it. It is also interesting because the 
trade, both domestic and foreign, is largely American, and 
because we are the great consumers of the world. We had 
long used ico at home before we began to export it. Exportation 
was begun 75 years ago by Frederic Tudor, of Boston, who then 
sailed to Martinique in his own brig with a cargo of 180 tons. 
He continued in the business, though he’made little or no 
money until after the war of 1812. Three years later he obtainod 
important privileges from Cuba, including the monopoly of 
Havannah. In May, 1833, he sent the first cargo to India, and 
it was delivered at Calcutta the following autumn ; in 1834 ho 
sent the first cargo to Brazil; and he carried on the trade alone 
until 1836, when other persons entered into it. Some 20 years 
since the Wenham Lake Ice Company began exporting ice to 
Europe, and has done so well that it now has active competitors. 
We used to send 20,000 tons to Great Britain, whose supply now 
comes mainly from Norway, The total value of ice stored in 
this country in ordinary years is computed at from 5,000,000 dols. 
to 6,000,000 dols., and of the ice trade of Norway, Sweden, and 
Russia at 4,000,000 dols., which show.* that a value of some 
10,000,000 dols. is added to a comparatively small body of 
water merely by freezing. The demand for ice rapidly increases 
every year, and it is probable that by the end of the century the 
ice crop of the globe will bo worth 20,000,000 dols.— New York 
Times. 

Cobbett and Shekp Flukes. —A correspondent of the 
“Times” has recalled a characteristic passage from William 
Cobbett, in connection with the recent scare about flukes In 
sheep :—“ Though no farmer, I have read with interest some of 
the letters you have published about flukes in sheep. They 
remind me of a passage in Cobbett’s ‘ Rural Rides/ whij^ I 
suppose, refers to them, and which lias long been loiowii to mp 
as an illustration of Cobbett’s stylo, not only of expression, 
but of thought. Hero is one of his denunciations of those 
w r ho think * reason ’ can explain «U mysteries :—* I hate to 
hear the conceited and disgusting prigs seeming to take it for 
granted that they only are wise because others believe in the 
incarnation without being able to reconcile it to reason. The 
prigs do not consider that there is no more reason for the 
resurrection than for the incarnation, and yet, having taken 
it into their heads to come up again, they would murder 
you, if they dared, if you were to deny the resurrec¬ 
tion. I do most heartily despise this priggish set for their 
conceit and impudence; but, seeing that they want reason 
for the incarnation, seeing that they will have effects hero 
ascribed to none but usual causes, let me put a question or two/ 
to them.’ Then follow seven questions, the last of which is.- 
this :—‘ 7. What causes flounders, real little flat fish, brown on 
one side, white on the other, mouth sideways, with tail, fins, 
and all leaping alive, in the inside of a rotten sheep, and of every 
rotten sheep’s liver? Let these prigs answer these questions. 
Fifty might bo given you, but these are enough. Answer these. 

I suppose you will not deny the facts ? They are all notoriously 
true. The last, which of itself would be quite enough for you, 
will be attested on oath if you like it by any farmer, plough¬ 
man, and shepherd in England. Answer this Question 7 or 
hold your conceited gabber about the “ impossibility M of that 
which I need not hero name/ It would be difficult to find in 
all Cobbett’s writings a passage more characteristic of the man. 

I wonder that no one has ever taken the trouble to write a 
magazine or newspaper article about the influence of Cobbett On 
later writers. Large parts of Lord Beaconsfield's Young Eng¬ 
land novels are full of Cobbett, but he is rapidly passing into 
oblivion, I suppose Question 7 is pretty well answered now.” 
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The Leisure Hour. 

• BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 

AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN fl AND. Ow'Vj\ 



VOICES OVER THE WATER, 


IDONEA. 

BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OP “ THE PENNANT FAMILY,’* ETC. 
CHAPTER I. 

My days among the dead are past; 

Around me I behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 

The mighty minds of old. —Southey. 

EVILLE FAIRBOBN was a bookworm, more 
from necessity than choice. Circumstances 

No. 1488.—mi s, isso. 


had caused him to lead a secluded life from infancy 
to manhood, and having no great taste for sport, he 
took to study. He was not a genius, not even a 
learned man, he was simply a desultory reader. And 
why ? Because he had been educated at home, and 
brought up to no profession. He was an only son. 
His father had died before he came of age, his mother 
soon after, so that he succeeded to their possessions 
before he was two-and-twenty. As he had few 
personal friends, it was therefore fortunate that he 
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had made friends in his well-stocked library, and 
could be content in their iociejby. 

It is there that we makahis acquaintance. Although 
it was a bright summer day, and hill, wood, and river 
invited him forth, he sat surrounded by bookB and 
papers. Old books and new books, quarterlies, 
monthlies, weeklios, dailies, even bi-dailies—if there 
is such a word—were heaped on all sides. But there 
was no literary confusion, for each pile had its own 
standpoint, and would have been surprised if ousted 
by a neighbour. Nature had mado Neville metho¬ 
dical in all but study. There he had no method at 
all. He read, or glanced over, everything that came 
to hand, gathering much honey, but not knowing in 
what particular cells he had stored it. 

On this occasion, however, he was not reading but 
thinking, and his thoughts were desultory as his 
studies ;*for ho was striving to review liis past and 
settle his future. When a young man does this, he 
needs prater and guidance. The one he had offerod, 
the other he awaited. 

Neville Fairborn’s past had neither been particu¬ 
larly satisfactory nor agreeable. Yet ho liad been 
reared where plenty smiled around him, and poverty 
was, to him at least, unknown. But happiness depends 
more on domestic peace than riches, and that he had 
never tasted. In striving to discover the cause of a 
blank in his life, which lie had rather felt than 
understood, four figures rose distinctly before his 
mind’s eye. These were his parents, his half-sister, 
and his tutor. As he sat with liis elbow on the table, 
his eyes on the distant prospect, it became clear to 
him how they had influenced his character and 
pursuits, and he perceived that the actions of every 
individual mysteriously involve the good or ill of 
others. 

“ I can, at least, devote myself to striving to better 
the condition of my fellow-creatures,” he thought. 
“ Thus I may make somebody happier than I am 
myself. I wish I were in London or some great 
city, where starvation seems the normal state of the 
poor.” 

Thus meditating, he half-unconsciously took up a 
packet of letters that lay before him. Opening them 
one by one, he found they were addressed to his 
mother, and written by the lady at whose school in 
London liis half-sister, Clarina, had been educated. 
He was interested at once, and read them atten¬ 
tively. £hey contained, however, mere statements 
of progress, with an occasional allusion to the in¬ 
domitable spirit of Miss Fairborn. He therefore 
merely took down the address of the writer and tore 
up the letters as he read them. 

Doing so, he suddenly came upon one in a different 
hand, which was mueh crumpled, and had been 
pushed, apparently by mistake, into a wrong en¬ 
velope. An expression of pain and displeasure 
passed over his features as he perused and reperused 
this letter. And no wonder, for it was an appeal for 
forgiveness from a daughter to a father, accompanied 
by an entreaty for money to enable that daughter 
to return to a home from which she had run away 
to escape from a stepmother with whom she dis¬ 
agreed. The writer was his half-sister, Clarina, and 
the stepmother was his own mother, his father 
having married twice. The letter must have been 
suppressed, for he knew that his father had vainly 
used every possible effort to discover his sister. 

“ Surely my mother oould not have been guilty p£ 
such an action l ” he muttexed, striving to recall the 


time when last he saw his sister. ° I was but a boy; 
she had just left schools TJmfreviJle came, tir im as 
tutor fresh from Oxford. I wfciM learn mere of fhis,- 
if possible.” v , y 1 J 

He jumped up, putting the crumpled sheet ill his 
pocket-book as lie aid so, and went out of the library 
through a French window, followed by a retriever 
that had been asleep on the hearth-rug. They were 
soon in the stable-yard, where he called for his 
groom, Jerry, and bade him saddle his horse. 

He was soon mounted, and rode off, followed by 
his dogs and watched by bis groom, who muttered 
that he was a good master, but he wished he was 
more neighbourly. 

Neville wished it also, but had a dread of what is 
called sooiety. Still, as he glanced round at his 
property he felt that he owed something to that 
much-abused element. He was owner of Herons- 
hill, and ho knew that he ought to be proud of his 
inheritance. It was a good, square, strong, stone 
house, which defied the elements, situated not far * 
from the Cheviots, in the county of Northumberland, 
and had the Biver Coquet flowing through its mea¬ 
dows. Even in summer its surroundings were wild 
and bleak, for outside its own cultivation wore broad 
moors and slopes, heather-clad or bare, as might he, 
and beyond, again, the Cheviots. In winter it was 
sometimes inaccessible for snow, and then, as Neville 
knew to his cost, it was dreary indeed. He remem¬ 
bered that his tutor used to call it sublime. 

Neville pursued bis way, followed by his dogs. 
First down the broad drive, then through a thick 
fir-plantation, and finally into the road which led 
across the plains. This road had high posts placed 
at intervals on either side, lie mark the way through 
the snow in winter, and biHjtrwise bordered by tho 
moors. These looked gblde&in their toilet of yel¬ 
low gorse, and were finely Jfflrnished by the sun. 
But Neville was too to think of these 

things. • '> vC 

A ride of twenty miles licfcfes country, kowevor, 
served to arouse him to pie enjoyment, and when 
he and his dogs reached IWarkworth they were 
brisker than when tl&y^left Ileronshill. Such 
of the inhabitants of this old border town as were at 
their doors or windows looked with curiosity at 
Neville Fairborn and his dogs as they proceeded 
slowly through tho principal street. He appeared 
there almost as a stranger, for he scarcely remembered 
when he had last visited the place. He looked about 
him with interest, almost as if the scene were new to 
him. The old houses of stone, blackened with age, 
the ohurch, partly ancient, partly modern, the quaint 
chantry, the antique gateway, and, above all, the 
castle, with its strong towers and battlements, all 
recalled feudal times and border histories. 

Having put up his horse at the principal hotel, he 
inquired where one Mrs. Umfreville, widow of a 
clergyman, resided. He was shown a small dark 
stone house at the outskirts of the town, which had 
neither garden nor railing between it and the street. 
Four windows, set in yellow-stone frames, and an 
old-fashioned stone porch, were its only outward 
adornments. Two boys were in the porch, who ex¬ 
claimed as he approached, ‘‘What jolly dogs! I 
wish they were coming here.” 

When he gave me name to the servant who 
answered the door, one of them, a black-eyed little 
fellow of ten, exclaimed again, ^ Are yop the boy 
Percy used to teach?” . ’ , . „ , 
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^*Hush, Bertram!** remonstrated the other, once. Although he had not intended to undertake 
tugging at hie younger bather’s knickerbockers. so young a pupil as you were, he preferred friends to 
But Percy was so fond of him, and used to tell strangers. He naturally looked on a Neville as a 
Us such queer stories aboui him,” returned Bertram, friend , not understanding, I suppose, that a tutor, 
Queer stories?” repeated Neville, interrogatively, even though his mother was a Percy, may bo eon* 
as the servant returned to ask him to walk in. sidered an inferior.” 

‘ He was shown into a small parlour, where a lady Here Neville made a movement, which was met by 

and two little girls were busy with books and work, a corresponding one, but much more imperative. 

They all rose as he entered, and at a nod from their “ You can scarcely remember tho facts, Mr. Fair- 

mother, and a whispered, “ Go to Idonea,” tho born,” she continued. “ But when a young man is 
children left the room. They were pretty, fair, slight summarily dismissed from a house because tho 
little girls of twelve, whom Neville afterwards ascer- daughter of that house is supposod to fe&l too ten- 
tained to be twins. derly towards him, and dismissed almost oontume- 

He was received somewhat haughtily by their liously, I may be pardoned for assuming thus 
mother, who begged him to be seated, and awaited much.” 

his business in silence. She was a woman of middle “ Did your son tell you this ? ” asked Noville. 

age. Unlike her twins, she was dark, and had “My son said positively nothing. He returned 

piercing black eyes and raven hair, unstreaked with home with the intelligence that he had left Herons- 
grey. Her figure was tall and stately, and the black hill, and it was only by degrees and from strangers 
dress and widow’s cap she wore became her well, that we learnt that he had been sent off like a foot- 
Her manner was commanding, and it was not diffi- man, because Miss Fairborn had run away from a 
cult to perceive that she would hold her own under home that either she or her stepmother had made 
all circumstances. She looked, indeed, far too intolerable. Then we understood that it was reported 
queenly for the room she tenanted, which was low, that she had eloped with my son, and the country 
small, and indiffcrontly furnished. rang with low gossip concerning people who would 

“I took tho liberty of calling to inquire your eldest rather die than have a stain on their reputation.” 
son’s address,” began Neville, nervously. “And my sister? Did your son say nothing of 

“ He holds a curacy in tho east of London. I will her ? ” asked Neville, 
write you his address,” she replied, curtly. “ Nothing. If a man of honour cannot speak well 

She did so at once, and handed it to him. of a woman, ho is silent.” 

“ nas he been long in London ? ” he asked. “ She was almost a child,” pleaded Nevillo. 

“Ever sinco ho took orders. Nothing but the “Report called her a fast, clever, handsome, 

great towns will suit tho young men of this age. accomplished termagent, with whom my son at least 
The Earl, who is, as you probably know, my cousin, had nothing in common ; yet on whoso account his 
has offered him a living, but he has declined it.” prospects would have been ruined had not his repu- 
Neville, who read character intuitively, perceived tation at college been high.” 
that the subjoct was disagreeable, and changed it. “ You never saw my sister, Mrs. Umfreville ? ” 

“ I think you knew my mother ? ” he said. “ Never. I understand she was barely introduced 

“ Before her marriage,” she repliod. “Tho Nevilles when those unfortunate circumstances occurred, now 
and Percys were friends, and intormarried, you almost, if not quite, forgotten.” 
know. You will remember how the branchos of tho Neville rose reluctantly, again apologising for liis 
family tree intertwine.” intrusion, adding that he had some intention of visit- 

Neville did not remember, but he was shrewd ing London, and would call on his former tutor. Mrs. 
enough to perceive that Mrs. Umfreville was afflicted Umfreville rose also, and stood before Neville, tall 
with family pride, so he replied at a venture, and stately. He had never before soen so handsome 

“ I believe our notable Hermit married up a couple a woman, and he felt that she was out of place in the 
in tho Hermitage. I remember Dr. Percy gives small, low room that seemed to impede her utterance# 
their history in his ballad of ‘ The Hermit of Wark- As he bowed and wished her good morning, not ven- 
worth.’ ” turing to offer his hand, she also made her mental 

“We need scarcely go so far back,” said Mrs. remarks on him. “He is a good-looking, dull, 
Umfreville, drawing herself up. “ But when yOur purse-proud simpleton,” she thought, as ho opened the 
mother was Miss Neville and I Miss Percy, we were door and went into the little hall, where stood an old 
friends. I married an Umfreville, she a Fairborn; cabinet of valuable china. 

both good families enough, particularly my husband’s Thanks to the thick walls and doors of a house 
—only he was a poor clergyman, your father a rich built when houses were houses, they had not heard 
. squire, which mates a difference in the eyes of some the hubbub of children and dogs which greeted them, 
people.” Neville’s four dogs, the two boys, and the twins were 

“Not in my mother’s, I am sure,” interrupted in the hall; one boy and one twin had valiantly made 
Neville. friends with two of the dogs—the retriever and a 

“Pray do not trouble to apologise for her,” was Scotch terrier—while tho two other children were 
the rejoinder. “We were in some sort friends until screaming up a staircase at the top of their voices; 
I heard she was seeking a tutor for her son, whom I and the two other dogs—a mastiff and a spaniel— 
believe I have the honour of addressing.” sat watching and listening, as dogs will, 

Neville bowed as the speaker pierced him through * * Doe, re, mi, fa, sol, la ! ” shouted the eldest boy. 
afid. through with, a glanoe. Then she continued “Doe! Dona! When are you coming?” said 
Rapidly. “Presuming on this interrupted friendship, one of the twins. 

I wrote to Mrs# Fairborn and mentioned our son “I won’t come at all if you make such anoise 1” 
Fe$ey, who had just left college, and Wished a tutor- came from an answering voice somewhere, 
ship before takingorders. My letter Was received, “ Children; what are you about? BertraxUr^^ 
aS i expected, cordially, and ell was arranged at the door for Mr. Fairborn/* said Mrs. TJmfrevme7 
* pdJ 
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The dogs surrounded Neville as he followed Ber- 
tram to the door. 

“ You are the wildest, most rebellious children in 
the country!” echoed through the hall in a fresh 
oung voice, just touched with a Northumbrian 
urr. 

Neville turned involuntarily to see a tall, lithe 
figure, in some light dress and a broad straw hat, 
descend the staircase. Only a portion of the side 
face and a braid of glossy brown hair were visible, 
but the effect was picturesque. He had no excuse 
for remaining to look at the face beneath the hat, so 
he bowed again to Mrs. Umfreville, shook hands 
with Bertram, and stepped out upon the pavement, 
followed by the word “ Idonoa.” 

CHAPTER IT. 

And now, attended by their host, 

The Hermitage they viewed, 

Deep hewn within a craggy cliff 
And overhung with wood. 

—Percy Jlcliqws. 

In the evening Neville Fairborn found himself near 
tho two-arch bridge that spans the Fiver Coquet 
beneath Warkworth Castle. The heat and what 
had been to him the excitement of the day had 
wearied him, and he felt disinclined for another 
twenty-mile ride; so ho dispatched a messenger to 
Heronshill to say that he should not bo at home 
that night. 

There could scarcely be in the wide world a fairer 
scene. On the south side of the river, and overlook¬ 
ing it from an eminenoe, stands the ruins of the grand 
old castle, which, with the Manor of Warkworth, 
belongs to the earldom of Northumberland. The 
river, which almost encircles the town, flowed peace¬ 
fully through woods that glowed in the golden sum¬ 
mer evening, and the meadows that sloped to its 
banks smiled gaily beneath their garb of flowers 
and grasses. The scene was enlivened by cattle 
grazing to the water’s brink, and swans floating 
close by them, as well as by a few indolent boats, 
either too lazy to move, or wanting oarsmen to set 
them in motion. One boat, however, was loss idle, 
and floated past the spot where Neville stood, with a 
pretty ease that ho almost envied. 

He saw that it contained the young Umfrevilles, 
and he heard shouts of merry laughter which made 
him more envious still. The plash of oars mingled 
with the merriment, and he perceived that Idonea 
held one and the eldest boy the other. Her broad 
hat and graceful figure swayed with the movement 
of the oars, and he found himself wondering what 
sort of face Ipoked out from beneath those protecting 
eaves. The other children plucked at the water- 
lants or strained after the stately swans. They 
id not recognise him, and he remained gazing at 
the joyous group with a sort of restless longing for 
companionship. For the moment he wished he were 
his good dog Fritz, that he might at least swim after 
them, for Fritz was disporting himself madly in the 
river, and forgetting his twenty miles run. 

. Suddenly there sounded on the air a voice—a full, 
rich, dear, young, soprano voice. Just as the boat, 
with its merry crew, was disappearing in the distant 
reaeh of the river, among the overarching trees, this 
distracting voioe came to his ear. He was an enthu¬ 
siast in musio, and could ndfc resist it, so followed the 
sound. He pandered along the river’s bank, by 
meadow and thicket, now tearing his coat with 


briers, now wetting hie feet, heedless of all but the 
delicious voice. Snatchesjof the* airs he loved best 
came with it—old Scotch ^or Border ballads, every¬ 
one of which he knew by heart, and amongst them 
Scott's “ Jock o’ Hazel dean ” and 44 Coronach.” He 
had never been so moved with musio before. # 

Having scrambled on the best part of a mile; he 
reached Warkworth Hermitage, celebrated in ballad 
and story. It was some time since he had visited 
this strange, traditional spot, therefore, as the at¬ 
tractive voice had ceased, he determined to explore 
it. He found the Hermit’s path by the river cleared, 
and his well in the rock full of pure water. He 
paused to drink of it before ascending the flight of 
steps, hewn in the solid rock, that led to his orchard 
above the Hermitage. Here, on the top of the cliff, 
were the cherry-trees propagated from his plantations, 
while below, at the foot of the hill, was his garden. 
As he looked down on the restful river, tho shelter¬ 
ing woods, the secluded Hermitage, he wondered 
what a solitary life in such a spot would bo. He 
was a lonely man with religious aspirations, but he 
concluded that ho could not thus have shown either 
piety or penitence. He would be a philanthropist, 
not a recluse. 

As he descended tho long, stoop flight of steps he 
imagined the figure of the Hermit, hewing them 
slowly, painfully, day by day, and pondered over 
what a man so earnest and persevering could have 
achieved had he laboured to fashion the stony hearts 
of his fellows instead. He mounted the lesser flight, 
similarly hewn, and entered the Hermitage through 
the arched doorway in the rock. Ho had not been 
there since his mother’s death, and the stern solitude 
struck him painfully. It must so strike every 
thoughtful beholder. Here were three rooms, hewn 
out of the rock, and fashioned into chapels, by one 
man alone. The Hermit had wrought them to atone 
for an involuntary crime, and to end his days in 
religious observances. Neville surveyed them, as he 
had always done, with awe and admiration. Tho 
Gothic arches, branching into the roof, the octagonal 
pillars, the sculptured windows, spoke of one en¬ 
dowed with taste, skill, and energy, as well as piety. 
It was, indeed, marvellous that one man should have 
hollowed these groined vaults out of a rock so mas¬ 
sive that time had scarcely impaired them. 

Neville lingered in the principal apartment or 
chapel, some eighteen feet long and seven wide and 
high. He stood before the altar, with its two steps 
and its surmounting niche and glory, all carved in 
the rock, and much worn away, and thought of the 
prayers and sacraments said and administered there. 
Then he turned to the tomb on its south side, with 
its almost perfect recumbent female figure, its muti¬ 
lated warrior and dofaced angel, and its crest of a 
bull’s or ox’s head—the Neville crest, and probably 
the lady’s. Although he had never loved, ne could 
imagine the tears shed over this piece of sculpture by 
the Hermit who ha$ wrought it, and that the nearly- 
effaced Latin inscription over the door-cases was, as 
was supposed, “My tears have been my meat day 
and night.” Through the Gothic window, at the' 
side of the tomb, the light fell on the figure, and 
also illuminated the inner room, supposed to be the 
sacristy, since here also were the remains of an 
altar. 

Neville walked through a doorway into an outer 
vestibule in which were two square niches, where 
the Hermit had sat, and whence was a view of the 
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idver, lapping to the foot of the Hermitage, and now 
gilded by the glory, of the f sunset. 

While standing here dreamy contemplation of 
the present scene, and thoughts of past ages, the 
boat which had glided past him near the bridge 
suddenly reappeared. It had apparently borne its 
'nfi&rry crew up the river beyond the Hermitage, and 
was again returning home. Idonea now sat in the 
stern, her back to the Hermitage, and the boys were 
rowing, or making believe to row, for the boat floated 
serenely with the stream towards a few rough steps 
that served as a sort of landing-stage to the Hermit¬ 
age, where they all landed, mooring their boat. 
Neville watched them a moment, then returned to 
the chapel. 

“I will seo to Fair Isabel, while you sweep the 
path and clean the well,” rang out from a cheerful 
voice. 

Neville felt like an intruder, and as such withdrow 
nervously to the lowest and darkest of the three 
chapels. Here he could see without being seen, 
screened by one of tho pillars. Idonea entered, 
bearing a large bunch of fern, and proceeded to 
dust the figure on the tomb witli fern leaves. 

“Poor Lady Isabol! It will be long before I shall 
sweep off your dust again,” sho muttered, half sadly, 
half gaily. 

Neville thought he had never seen so suggestive a 
picture; but his contemplation of it was interrupted 
by ono of the boys, who bounded in, exclaiming, 

“ Doe! Doe ! One of Neville Fairborn’s big dogs 
is outside. Come and see him. Tho twins are cry¬ 
ing because they think Neville Fairborn must be 
drowned. What gabies they are! As if a big New¬ 
foundland wouldn’t pull him out of the water! ” 

“ Crying! Nonsense!” said Idonea, hurrying 
out. 

Neville returned to the door-case whence he had 
retreated, and saw that Fritz had frightened the 
twins by leaping upon them and wetting their 
clothes. When Idonea appeared, ho transferred his 
attentions to her. 

“Down, sir, down!” she cried. “You little 
geesey, don’t you see he is in play! Look what a 
great, splendid fellow he is. Bigger than our old 
Lion. I wish he was mine.” 

“But he has dirtied our frocks, and mamma will 
bo angry,” said the twins. 

“I’ll wash and iron them. It certainly is pro¬ 
voking, when they were just clean.” 

“Fritz, Fritz, come here, sir!” cried Neville from 
his niche in the vestibule; and the dog was imme¬ 
diately by his side, followed by his admirer, Bertram. 

“You are Neville Fairborn; mother said so!” 
cried the boy, seizing him by the coat in the arch¬ 
way. “Percy said you were always reading and 
learning lessons, and not scrambling everywhere; 
and he said a story.” 

“Bertram, come back; we are going!” shouted 
the party below. 

“ Stop a minute; Pve got Neville Fairborn,” re¬ 
turned the child. 

“ Your name is Bertram ? ” suggested Neville, not 
knowing what else to say. 

“ Yes, after Sir Bertram the Hermit. I can say 
the ballad by heart, and mother gave me sixpence 
for repeating it without a fault,” replied the boy, 
boldly* 

can I, but no one ever gave me sixpence for 
repeating it,” said Neville, amused 


** Let’s see which can say it quickest,” cried the 
boy, rushing, stopless, into the ballad 

° Dark was tho night, and wild the storm, 

And loud tho torrent’s roar, 

And loud tho sea was heard to dash 
Against the distant shore, 

Musing on mans” ..... 

“Bertram, we are all in the boat!” shouted the 
other brother. 

“ What a noise Walter makes. Could you say it 
as fast as that ? ” 

“Certainly not. You deserve another sixpence.” 

Neville drew a half-sovereign from his pocket and 
offered it to the child. 

“ Mother tells us never to take money,” said Ber¬ 
tram, with proud independence ; then changing his 
tone, added, “But what a lot of marbles and hoops 
and bows and arrows that would buy. Thank you, 
Neville Fairborn, but I mustn’t have it.” 

There was another call, and Bertram joined his 
companions. Neville followed doubtfully. Tho boy 
was in the boat before he was outside. Idonea and 
Walter hold the oars, and were beginning to strike 
out. 

“ I am very sorry that my dog Fritz should have 
been so ill-mannered,” began Neville, reaching the 
broken stop by the river’s edge. 

“ Oh, it does not matter,” said Idonea, in a frank, 
laughing voice. “Belle and Margery were frightened, 
but it’s all right now.” 

She tried to look up from beneath the very broad 
hat-brim, and Neville fancied the eyes that glanced 
out of the black lashes and sunburnt cheeks were 
blue. He lmd just seen the face, and that was all. 
He scarcely thought he could recognise it were he to 
see it again. He stood so much in shadow that she 
could scarcely distinguish his at all; so they parted, 
as great strangers as they had met. 

“Good-bye, Neville Fairborn; come and see us 
again, and bring the dogs,” shouted Bertram, as the 
boat and its cheerful crew went down the river and 
left Neville to his solitary reflections. 

These were rather serious than sad. 

“ They will all die, like the Hermit,” he thought, 
as he watched the boat until it was out of sight. 
“ But tlieir words and deeds live. This labour of a 
life stands—tho workman is gone. I cannot hollow 
mo out a hermitage, but I can devote myself to nine¬ 
teenth century hermit-work. I can seek my lost 
sister; I can succour the oppressed; I can help the 
fatherless and widow ; I can relieve the destitute.^ I 
can live my life. I can be celibate without being 
either priest or recluse. Nature has made me a 
bachelor, and she seldom makos mistakos. I am 
single in every sense, and will remain so ; I am 
rich, healthful, young, and would do something with 
my riches and youth, while they are given me. 

Neville Fairborn turned and walked thoughtfully 
back into the Hermitage, followed by Fritz. He 
stood a moment between j;he ruined altar and the 
tomb. Twilight reigned, together with a solemn 
stillness. A frond of Idonea’s fern lay on the breast 
of the recumbent figure. He picked it up with the 
muttered words, “ Always life on death. This, too, 
must wither, as must the white, warm hand that 
held it.” 

Then he knelt down on the broken step of the 
altar, and remained some time absorbed in meditation 
-and prayer. 




A GREAT INDIAN STREET. 


F the hot month of October, in Bombay, when 
the sun blazes in all his splendour, let no poor 
scholar, except on urgent business, go along the 
Kalbadivi road on foot, for the dust is then flying in 
the air and the ground is parched up. This is espe¬ 
cially desirable u he is forced to see through spec¬ 
tacles, if in endeavouring to gain intellectual light 
his eyes have been robbed of a portion of their own 
light. When the water is sprinkled, the dust laid, 
and the hours of evening are arrived, the scene 
changes; we may then advantageously view the 
varying objects which are presented to us. This is 
the time when crowds of men are going both ways; 
from places of business men go in carriages to their 
fine houses in quiot corners of the town, three or four 
miles distant from the public offices in that part of it 
which is called the Fort. From a dozen educational 
institutions boys of all races are seen turning to their 
homes, their various faces interesting us consider¬ 
ably, claiming our attention and our sympathy. 
Their teachers, a class of men for the most part 
poorly paid, go to the residences of their private 
pupils to give them private tuition, in order to add 
something to their income, at the sacrifice of their 
health and a good deal of time which might bo pro¬ 
fitably employed in self-improvement, in gaining by 
extensive reading a clearer insight into the nature 
and responsibilities of their daily work. The crowds 
pass away gradually into the smaller streets and 
lanes, which are at right-angles to the main road. 
Without rude collision or molestation of any kind, 
men of all Indian races pass one another; the learned 
ecclesiastic of the Romish Church goes along con¬ 
versing with his disciples, exciting no hostility in 
Others, accustomed to the sight of the temples filled 
with Hindoos who worship according to the modes 
which old times have transmitted and their ancient 
religious chiefs have sanctioned. 

No halls are to be found here, or galleries of works 
of art, where the artist may turn his steps with 
delight, to take hints for his study, admiring what 
art has rescued from the common decay. In the 
midst of this vast population no beautiful building 
stands wh^re numbers of intelligent people rush to 
hear some great question, social or economic, debated, 
or where they are attracted by the reputation of any 
orator who is expected to address them. The re¬ 
nowned Dr. Wilson is dead, whose voice was here 
frequently heard, who was capable of doing many 
things—making a speeoh^one day before very young 
men, teaching them the “oratory of St. Paul, wnile 
on another day making before the whole publio of 
Bombay, in its large town hall, a speech on a prac¬ 
tical subject that would have done honour to a states¬ 
man. There dwells no such man now, as far as I am 
aware, who has been illustrious in literature or art,~ 
now grown hoary in the service of nationalities, en¬ 
joying in quietness a well-earned repose, and sur¬ 
rounded by young men with eyes reverentially fixed 


upon him, eager to learn somewhat of the secret of 
his eminence in intellect and virtue. The blind 
Gatulaji, who in a young age has won a little reputa¬ 
tion for Sanskrit lore, who conversed with an Oxford 
professor in Sanskrit verse, and whom his countrymen 
not long ago presented a purse and an address for his 
services to literature, lives in another street in a 
different part of the town. Interesting as the Kalba¬ 
divi road is, and attractive as it is believed to be in 
many respects as any quarter in Constantinople or 
Cairo, there is no handsome publio library in it, given 
over for public use, so that any poor Indian student, 
meagre in limb but of ardent temperament, doing 
harm to no one and yet suffering for some peopled 
severe jealousy, might spend some of his hours there, 
exploring the wide field of literature, and laying by 
a laborious self-education the foundation of futuro 
usefulness. 

As the town of Bombay is not formed of a collec¬ 
tion of villages like Cuttack in Orissa, or the famous 
town of Puri in the same province, or like many 
towns in India, the houses at Kalbadivi are not 
small houses thatched with straw ; there is no herds¬ 
man here who from the open fields brings in tho 
evening his cattle into the fold. Nor do tho Hindoo 
women go to a well, as in other places, to take water 
for domestic use. Water is supplied to them at their 
very houses from a lake, whose construction has cost 
a good deal of money to the municipality, which is 
recovered every year by municipal taxes that affect 
the means of living of the humblest and the poorest 
in the city. Therofore if any one wishes to seo the 
Hindoo women carrying on their heads the earthen 
water-jars, and stepping forward with an unaffected 
grace, his wish cannot be gratified; it is a sight 
which at no great distance can be seen; that sim¬ 
plicity and stillness of the patriarchal times which 
delighted the heart of Mr. James Caird as he recently 
travelled through India, oan be realised without 
going very far from this busy quarter and this centro 
of population. In one portion of Kalbadivi there 
are houses so high that a native with a heavy turban 
on his head must hold it cautiously while looking up 
to tho topmost floor. In one of these houses it is to 
bo observed that men with anxious looks are coming 
and going, for it is the residence of a successful 
pleader, one of the most flourishing of this class of 
men, one who has occupied for some time the bench 
of the High Court on the appellate side of it. There 
are other pleaders who are established in thoir busi¬ 
ness ; some are trying hard to be settled in this pro¬ 
fession. The wooden boards put up in front of their 
offices show how many of them are here; there are 
scores of them, and more than in any other part of 
Bombay. Many of them seem to have received rich 
rewards for whatever hard work in earlier years they 
may have done in order to qualify themselves, as 
lawyers, by mastering the subject of Indian law in 
some of its important branches, l , ^ 
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Near the houses of these representatives of law 
there are shops where the, workman is engaged all 

day in delicate work* on thesaud4*W°9^ The boxes 
ni .I i rjs*VfW i.w*■* tiiriiiiis ; for 


of si 
use au4 m 
that 

that tie 
which^t) 


;ht( hoped- 
“/shing, 



arer earning, : a * fair reward oi their skill, 
ejr certainly deserve better than many a 
ir pf law. HThere are many shops 
e coppersmiths, whose glittering 


v^rrnnged neatly in a row make a very 
pleasing show. But it is impossible not to notice 
the poverty of many other shops, and the very hum¬ 
ble condition oft their owners. With bodies but half 
covered with dj^y , linen, their hands and lean legs 
are exposed toview, and muddy vestures of decay 
indeed they seem to be. An old Aryan, whose name 
is Sanflilya, has said that it is in this vesture of de¬ 
cay that the inner man has lodgment until it meets 
and is incorporated with the light which is above. 
But it is lamentable that the inner man, so long as it 
is permitted to sojourn on* the earth, should not have 
in such numerous oases a decent habitation of flesh, 
but that it should abide, not in the figurative, but 
what may seem to be the actual muddy vesture of 
decay. 

At Kalbadivi there was for a time a shop where 
pottery wares were sold which were made on im¬ 


proved ] 
opened 


i, in elegant designs, in a workshop 
y the enterprise of two native gentlemen. 
The day on which the pottery works were first opened 
at Naigaum was considered very important, as mark¬ 
ing a stop in the industrial progress of the natives. 
The predecessor of the present Governor of Bombay 
was much pleased in paying a visit to the establish¬ 
ment. The potter of the village, whose art all the 
villagers can admire but none can imitate, who 
changes earth on a fly-wheel in various forms for 
useful purposes, is not to be seen in this place, but 
he must be exercising his art somewhere, for his 
wares are always in great demand. The polished 
articles produced in the new establishment, on ac¬ 
count of their oostlinoss, do not find favour with the 
people who like their own earthen jars, the cooking 
pots and paps which they have been using from the 
days- of their sires, which serve them so well, and 
whioh are on the whole so cheap. Wo may now 
turn our attention to the photographer, who pays 
rs. 12 a month as rent of the room he occupies, earn¬ 
ing a net income of only rs. 15 a month. Two years 
ago he was in a school, but he kept himself informed 
of the unenviable condition of many matriculated 
students; he considered it wise to leave off books and 
to do something in the way of livelihood, the result 
being that after learning the business of a photo¬ 
grapher he is now doing business on his own account. 
The wall* of his room are adorned with the photo¬ 
graphs of his friends, who seem to have pome to him 
from time to time in order to congratulate him on 
his independence, on his good luck m finding his way 
so easily to some useful work, and then to have got 
their photographs made free of change by their 
obliging friend in return for their humble congrats 
latione* He complains th*t his earnings aye very 
smaU; ^ t^ his yiyals in the neighbourhood 

who ]^^l>een 

merry life, who lights his place in the evening with 
beautiful lamps, and eats his supper, not at home 
with wife .and children, but with three or four con¬ 


genial friends, who know two places intimately Well 
—their offices during the day and the photographer's 
shop regularly in the evening. They read po papers, 
yet- ^lleet> -gossip - and aye not 

Want&i£in that, practical skill and Ability which 
oosmuom the strict performance of the dailyofficial 
work, and from the habit of animated conversation. 
As they sit thousands of men pass close to them. 
They cast their eyes upon this immense mass of hu¬ 
man beings without, of course, obtaining any of that 
knowledge which, if carefully gathered by a person 
who has a gift of observation, might make him, 
should other circumstances be favourable, a true 
painter of human life and manners. 

The noise caused by the traffic here is so great that 
the poor Borah pedlar knows that he should go to a 
quieter place, where he might have a bettor chance 
of selling his light wares, where his voice might be 
better heard, crying in imitation of a play-house ditty 
very popular in the days of merry old England:— 

Lawn as white as driven snow, 

Cypress black as e’er was crow, 

Gloves as sweet as damask roses, 

Masks for faces and for noses. 

Yet tho bustle of life is not so great as to still the 
piteous cries of a poor Hindoo matron, a squaller in 
the street, selling sugar-cane, two pieces for a small 
coin, who has just received a letter by post from her 
native village Tarapur, which has boon interpreted 
to her by a kind stranger as announcing the death of 
her father on the previous day, occurring in the 
village of Tarapur. The pedlar, therefore, may wisely 
direct his steps to the beautiful Sapoor Seth's Chakla 
where four roads meet and whore houses are very 
large, closely built together, whose female inmates 
are in need of things for their embroidery and needle¬ 
work, and articles which the pedlar can readily supply. 
Nor are those ladies unwilling (though their baoies 
are unwilling, and look suspiciously on tho Borah's 
black countenance) to occupy tho long hot hours of 
noon in buying from the mild and patient Borah tho 
articles they want, and in inspecting for tho sako of 
pleasure the wares they do not want, till the approach 
of evening, when certain duties must be porformod and 
other work must engage their attention. Now if 
there is anything more interesting than another in 
the Kalbadivi road, it< is the book shop of Mr. 
Atmaram Sagoon, certainly the oldest and tho most 
important book shop in the city of Bombay. He 
may be considered to be an unconscious public bono- 
factor, deserving well of tho public for supplying 
them with the best English books at the same price 
as they are to be had in Patornostor Row. 

A new Hindoo temple has lately been built in this 
locality, at the expense of a single individual. It is 
an oblong block of building, whioh had just been 
completed when the Prince of Wales arrived in 
Bombay. Its two chief sides are adorned with 
grotesque figures, with images of persons renowned 
in fable or by tradition. Altogether it is a fair 
specimen of a Hindoo temple. There is another also 
which is equally important, and several smaller 
temples; and at certain times we see crowds of men 
gathered into the temples in order to gratify to the 
fu^ their religious aspirations. Much" has been said 
of -some of thelr religious guides about their immo¬ 
rality, and many of their practices have been in past 
times exposed. * 

In this part of the town there is no theatre, but 
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when men and women ascend the steps of the tem¬ 
ples, to a stranger they may seem as if they are 
goieg m tfceir best apparel to witness a dramatic or 
a mAiatfhnal 1 '*TThfetunately’ many a 
natlH actpr in theatric companies has lost his health 
and feeattiy in the service' of the public, and met very 
often with cruel disappointment, while the evil and 
tedious nature of the dramatic composition must 
have tended in several cases to vitiate the actor’s 
tastes and to corrupt his, morals. Kalbadivi may 
well dispense with the scenic effects of a theatre. At 
night the road is lively and picturesque, the interest 
belonging to it arising from its array of houses and 
the different races and creeds which inhabit them. 
Now for some other objects in it; let us turn for a 
moment to a few establishments of the Parseas, who 
seem to have taken to that kind of business for which 
they formerly considered themselves unfit, and who, 
finaiag no prospect in Government or private offices, 
are now ready to go into anything by which an 
honest livelihood can be secured. They are selling 
English boots and shoes, harness and saddlery, com¬ 
peting with the Borah in selling stationery, proceed¬ 
ing to Malabar—one brother going to the coast of 
Malabar, the other minding the shop—and competing 
with the Bannia in the trade in sandal-wood. 

Many years ago it appears that some portion of 
this busy quarter was washed by the waters of the 
sea., where perhaps the fishermen cast their nets a 
large number of houses and a vast population havo 
now* sprung up. Here has been* as it were, a fine 
revolution. Along this way English students are 
now going to their college, which lies far off, with 
books in hand and minds weary with reading. They 
seem to feel little comfort as they push their way, 
lost in the multitude around them, and oppressed by 
the glaring light of the sun. In the multitude the 
religious devotee does not pass unnoticed; he begs 
alms of a poor shopkeeper, or stands at the door of a 
house, influencing weak minds by his appearance, 
by the ashes he has thrown upon his body, or the 


colour of his hair, or the white and red steaks which 
are upon his forehead. A young boy bn hi# yray to 
school, perspiring in the sun, salutes a friend with 
much deference; being a collegian, aUd skilfully 
makes a bargain with a talkative Borah for a hand¬ 
some penknife for one shilling. If from the buyer 
we turn to the seller we find that the Borah, who 
talks so fair, is mute at other times. In matters 
which concern him most he surrenders himself and 
his judgment to the judgment and the opinions of 
the hereditary expounders of his religion. Now for 
the Hindoo woman, who forms part of the crowd, 
her religious instinct will never lose its force. That 
instinct leads on millions throughout the country to 
sacred shrines on the magnificent courses of the 
Mahanadi or tho Baitarini, or on the banks of smaller 
inland brooks—shrines which seem like the castles 
of the nobles on the banks of the Rhino. To the 
temple she goes at a hurried pace, in eagerness to 
pour forth in tender notes her grief of widowhood, 
or other griefs, for which one makes petitions to tho 
Supreme Being for relief. In such a state of mind 
she forgets to choose one side, to make way for an 
unofficial Englishman or Eurasian, as he strides on 
with, perhaps, a sense of power and of superiority. 
When we see all this, when we behold the multi¬ 
tudes, it might ignorantly bo supposed that they are 
all come out for a holiday, while the fact is that every¬ 
body has an eye to some business; thore is not a corner 
where an artisan does not sweat, or a handicraftsman 
does not exert his strength and skill, or a woman 
does not grind the corn; only some luggage carriers 
are doing nothing, for they are so many that many 
of them unfortunately cannot find any work to do. 
Kalbadivi may well become a subject of profitable 
study for any ono who has patience enough to observe 
minute details, and the gift of philosophic reflection 
to enable him to comprehend in its true meaning all 
that he sees.* n. j. ratnagar. 


* Extracted by permission from tho “Journal of the National Indian 
Association." 
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VI.— THE HUMOURS OF THE SCOTTISH DIALECT. 


W E are quite 
aware that 
some Scotch cousin 
may be somewhat 
aggrieved at the 
use of the term 
dialect, and may in¬ 
terrogate us at the 
commencement of 
our paper, “Dinna 
ye ken, sir, that 
oors is a lan¬ 
guage?” We shall 
only humbly 
entreat that this 
eat’ to p$ss^ nor: is 
our paper jlntendfd"^ , claim my of the; Regards of 
a philological assay. It ib undoubted that, to most 
English readers, the Scottish language is more or 
less of a mystery; it very frequently draws an almost 
impenetrable veil over the richest humour of Burns 


and Scott, and prevents the reader from entering 
into and following the course of a dialogue. Nor 
is the dialect one any more than those of Somerset¬ 
shire and Lancashire are one, and the Lowlander and 
the English-speaking Highlander are as likely to 
misunderstand each other as are those widely-sepa¬ 
rated counties of England. 

Mr. Burton, in his both instructive and entertain¬ 
ing volumes, “ The Scot Abroad,” to which we havb 
already referred, shows, in a peculiarly interesting 
manner, how much indebted the architecture of 
Edinburgh is, or rather has been, to its connection 
with France. The same remark applies to the ety¬ 
mology of many of its words. It is supposed that 
there is something peculiarly Scotch about a haggis, 
and Burns, the poet, has loudly proclaimed its nation¬ 
ality,, and, eulogising it, has scoffed* at the French 
ragout ; Yet Mr. Burton pretty plainly demonstrates 
that the one is as French as the other. The hagai's, 
that potent pudding whieh has been called' a boned 
bagpipe, is the lineal descendant of the French 






ju^hi 'whiQht being Interpreted, means a ./sliced 
gdlimmiTy,. oruainced meat, -She almost equally 
famous Scotch dish hodgepodge is also a gift from 
France-HN^jpo^ that also fa a confused galli¬ 
maufry, or mingle-mangle of divers things jumbled 
together. In connection with this jumbling together 
a ourious story, and worth repeating, is told of the 
late Prince Consort. 

During one of the earlier visits of the Royal family 
tq Balmoral, Prince Albert, dressed in a simple 
manner, was crossing one of the Scottish lakes in a 
steamer, and was curious to note everything relating 
to the management of the vessel, and, among many 
Other things, the cooking. Approaching the galley, 
where a brawny Highlander was attending to the 
culinary matters, he was attracted by the savoury 
odoura of a pot of hodge-podge which the High¬ 
lander was preparing. “What is that?” asked 
the prince, who was not known to the cook. “ Hodge¬ 
podge, sir,” was the reply. “How is it made?” 
was the next question. “ Why, there’s mutton intiVt , 
and turnips intiVt, and carrots intiVt, and— ” “ Yes, 
yes,” said the prince; “but what is ‘intil’t’?” 
“Why, there’s mutton intiVt, and turnips intiVt, 
and carrots intiVt, and—-” “Yes, I see, but 
what is 1 intil’t ’ ? ” The man looked at him, and, 
seeing that the prince was serious, he replied, 
“There’s mutton intiVt , and turnips intiVt , and—” 
“Yes, certainly, I know,” urged the inquirer; “ but 
what is 1 intil’t ’—‘ intil’t ’ ? ” “ Man ! ” yelled the 

Highlander, brandishing his big ladle, “ami no’ 
tellin’ ye what’s intiVt. There’s mutton intil’t, and— ” 
Here the interview was brought to a close by one 
of the prince’s suite, who fortunately was passing, 
explaining to his royal highness that “ intil’t ” simply 
meant “ mto it,” and nothing more! 

Burns, as is well known, felt the inspiration of 
haggis:— 

“ Ye Fow’rs, who mak mankind your care, 

And dish them out their bill o’ fare, 

Auld Scotland wants nae stinking waro, 

That jimps in luggios ; 

But, if ye wish her gratefu’ prayer, 

Gie her a haggis ! ” 

But hodgepodge also has its poet, and Mr. Burton has 
introduced some lines singularly national and cha¬ 
racteristic. They appear never to have been published 
before, and Mr. Burton speaks of their author as the 
venerable and accomplished Archibald Bell, the 
sheriff of Ayrshire. “ And I think,” says he, “ some 
of those who merely knew, him as a man of business 
will bo a little surprised, if not scandalised, to know 
that he was capable of such an effusion.” We can 
only trust v that our readers will not be scandalised 
by its insertion here. It will be noticed that he 
spells intilVt more correctly than the writer of the 
prose anecdote. 

A Song in praise of HopaK-roDaE. 

' 1 0 leeze mo on tho canny Scotch, 

Wha first contrived, without a botch, 

To make the gusty, good hotch-potch, 

That fills tho warno sae brawly: 

There’s carrots intill’t, and neaps in till % 

There’s cybies intill’t, and leeks intill’t. 

There's peaae, and beans, and beets intili’t, 

That soom through ither sae brawly* 

The French mounseer and English loon, 

When they come daunderin’ through our town, 


v , f , Wi* smirks an’ sma$ka they gulp it down, v ,,. , , 

An’ lick their lips hTbrawly * , 7 ., 

, For there’s carrots intilTt, and neaps intjU’t, , 

And cybies intiU't, and leekpifatUl’^ V , 

1, There’s mutton, and lamb, and beef fatilrf, 

That raaks it up so brawly. 

And Irish Pat, when he comes here, 

To lay his lugs in our good cheer. 

He shools his cutty wi* Unco steer, . / : 

And clears his coque fu’ brawly : 

For there's carrots intill’t, and neaps intilVt, 

There’s pease, and beans, and boots intili’t, 

And a' gude gusty meats intill’t. 

That grease his gab fu’ brawly. 

A dainty dame she cam’ our >vay, 

An’ sma’ soup meagre she wad hae : 

Wi’ your fat broth I cannot away— 

I maks me scunner fu’ brawly : 

For thero’s carrots intill’t, and neaps intill’t, 

There’s cybies intill’t, and leeks intill’t. 

And filthy, greasy meats intill’t. 

That turn my stamach sao brawly. 

Slio gat her soup : it was unco trash, 

And little better than poor dish^wash; 

’Twad gie a man the water-b'aah 
To sup sic dirt sae brawly : 

Nae carrots intill't, nor neaps intilTt, 

Nae cybies intill’t, nor loeks intill't, 

Nor nao good gusty meats intill’t, 

To line the libs fu’ brawly. 

Then here’s to ilka kindly Scot; 

Wi' rnony good broths he boils his pot, 

But rare hotch-potch beats a' the lot. 

It smells and smacks sae brawly : 

For there’s carrots intilTt, and neaps intill't, 

There’s pease, and beans, and beets intill’t, 

And hearty, wholesome meats intill’t, 

That stick the kite sae brawly. 

Of course, many words, which seem natural enough 
in the more retired muirlands and mountain districts, 
become very offensive when used in polito circles of 
Edinburgh society. Our readers will remember an 
illustration of this in a previous paper, on the old 
Scottish minister, in Dr. Guthrie’s story of the un¬ 
fortunate use, in a fashionable pulpit in Edinburgh, 
of the word puddings, which, although it might prove 
interesting to an etymologist—whose business has 
been said to be to send vagrant words back to their 
own parish—was certainly odd, and quite out of 
place in an Edinburgh pulpit. 

Speaking of the “ Noctes Ambrosiance,” Lord Cock- 
burn says—and we thoroughly sympathise with him 
—“ Its Scotch is the best Scotch that has been 
written in modern times. I am really sorry for the 
poor one-tongued Englishman, by whom—because 
the Ettrick Shepherd uses the sweetest and most ex¬ 
pressive of living languages—the homely humour, 
the sensibility, the descriptive power, the eloquence, 
and the strong joyous hilarity of that animated rustic 
can never be felt.” “ The aweetest and most Ex¬ 
pressive of living languages D* '* It is very high 
praise. But Lord Cockburn expresses his belief that 
the Scottish dialeot is dying out; he fa afraid that even 
Burns’s glory must contract, not extend, because the 
sphere of the Scotch language, ideas, and feelings fa 
diminishing. Even in Scotland there are now, he 
says, more English words and less e t the Sddtch 
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idiom. Ev^n in Scotland Bums is becoming a sealed 
book. “ English,” says Lord Ooekburn, with be¬ 
coming national pride, “has made no encroachment 
on me,” but, he continues, “ I could name dozens of 
families, bom, living, and educated iu Edinburgh, 
which could not produce a single son and daughter 
capable of understanding even The Mouse or The 
Daisy. I speak, 77 he continues, “ more Scotch than 
English throughout the day, but I cannot get even 
my own children to do more than pick up a queer 
word of Burns here and there.” Ooekburn wrote 
thus in 1842. Since then every year has, we are sorry 
to say, witnessed, more and more, the decline of the 
Scottish language, not only among the residents in 
England, but even in Edinburgh, and throughout 
Scotland. It is said that Lord Ooekburn was one of 
the last who added to the grandeur of his demeanour 
as a judge bv his use of the Scottish accent; and 
it cannot bo doubted that it is a vehicle for masouline 
pathos far superior to the English tongue. 

A living writer—an ominent poet and novelist— 
George McDonald, has done his best to keep alive the 
waning Scottish dialect; but it is especially singular, 
and quite confirmatory of the prophecy of Lord 
Ooekburn, that, among our own friends, we have 
those from Auld Reekie who are quite unable to 
follow the course of his dialogue, or to enter into the 
meaning of many of his Scotch words. 

The humours of the Scottish language are among 
the most interesting suggestions on the subject; take 
the word soft , for instance, as applied to the weather. 

“ A drizzling morning, good madam,” says Mr. 
Touchwood to Mrs. Dodds, in St. Ronan’s Well. 

“ A fine saft morning for the crap, sir,” answered 
Mrs. Dodds. 

“Right, my good madam, soft is the very word, 
though it has been sometime since I heard it. I have 
east a double hank round the world since I last heard 
of a soft morning.” It is only in the Scottish dialect 
that this epithet is used to express weather which the 
barometer calls rainy. 

Pig, in old-fashioned Scotch, was a term always used 
for a coarse earthenware jar, or vessel; the story is well 
known of the good-natured chambermaid, who said 
to an English lady who had lately arrived in Scotland 
for the first time in her life, “ Would you like a hot 
crock in your bed, this cauld nicht, mem?” “A 
what ? ” said the lady. “ A pig, mem. Shall I put a 
pig in your bed to keep you warm ? ” “ Leave the 

room, young woman! xour mistress shall hear of 
your insolence.” “ Nae offence, I hope, mem. It I 
was my mistress that bade me ask, and I’m sure she I 
meant it in kindness.” The lady looked Grizzy in 
tho face, and saw at a glance that no insult was 
intended; but she was quite at a loss how to account 
for the proposal. She was aware that Irish children 
sleep with pigs on the earthen floors of their cabins, 
but this was Something far more astonishing. Her 
curiosity was now roused, and she said in a milder 
tone, “Is it common in this country, my girl, for 
ladies to have pigs in their beds ? ” “ Xnd gentle¬ 
men hae them too. mem, when the weather’s cauld.” 

“ But you' surely would not put the pig between the 
sheets ? ” “If ydu please mem, it will do you maist 
good there,” ‘* Between the sheets! It Would dirty 
them, girl. I could never sleep With a j>ig between 
the sheets.” “Never fear, mem! You’ll sleep for 
mai? comfortable. 1*11 steek the m6uth o* 7 t tightly, 
.and tie it up in a poke.” *t$)b you sleep with a pig 
yburtil/ in cold Weather ? ” * “ Nd, mem; pigs are 
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only for gentlefolks that lie on feather beds.- I sleep 
on cauf (chaff in sacking) with my neighboutf-Iass.” 
“Oalf? Do you sleep with a calf between you f ” 
said the Cockney lady. “ No, mem; you’re jokin 
now,” said Grizzy; “ we tie on the tap o’’t.” > 

A recent poet, Robert Leighton—-now no more 
—has put the difficulties of the Scottish dialect 
into very pleasant verse, which, to our readers, will 
also have the advantage of explaining what it humour¬ 
ously describes. 

“ They speak in riddlos north, beyond the Tweed, 

Tho plain pure English they can deftly read; 

Yet when without the book they come to speak, 

Their lingo seems half English and half Greek.. 

Their jaws are chafts; their hands, when closed, are neives ; 
Their bread's not cut in slices but in shelves ; 

Their armpits are their oxters; palms are luifs ; 

Their men aro chields ; their timid fools are cuiffa ; 

Their lads are callants , and their women Jcimmers; 

Good lasses'ctertty queans , and bad ones Hmmcrs. 

They thole when they endure, scart when they scratch ; 

And when they givo a sample it’s a swatch; 

Scolding is fly tin, and a long palaver 
Is nothing but a blither or a haver ; 

This room they call the but and that the ben , 

And what they do not know they dinna ken ; 

On keen cold days they say the wind blaws sncll, 

And they have words that Johnson could not spell. 

To crack is to converse, tho lift \s the sky ; 

And bairns are said to greet when children cry ; 

When lost folk ever ask the way thoy want 

They speir the gate ; and when they yawn thoy gaunt; 

Beetle with them is clock ; a flame’s a lowc ; 

Then straw is strae; chaff cauf, and hollow howe / 

A pickle means a few ; muckle is big ; 

A piece of crockery ware is called a pig.” 

Such is the Scottish language or dialoct; as Lord 
Brougham and Mr. Latham havo both maintained, 
a sister, not a daughter of tho English language, 
by which concession of sisterhood, not childhood, we 
trust wo have made amends for what may seem the 
improper use of the word dialect. Mr. Latham says 
that “ in Lowland Scotch there are a number of 
words which, though Teutonic, were never Anglo- 
Saxon ; a large portion were introduced directly from 
France. 77 The dialect partakes largely of the Dauish 
or Norwegian element, and, no doubt, it is from the 
Scandinavian branch of the Teutonic stem that what 
we now incorrectly call the Scottish people havo 
their essential origin. 

No doubt the power of the Scottish language is 
very largely in its strong and earnest accent; an 
illustration of this we find in Dean Ramsay 7 s “ Remi¬ 
niscences,” and wo must give it hero. He remarks, 
it has been said, that “ the Scottish dialect is pecu¬ 
liarly powerful in its use of vowels, and tho following 
dialogue, between a shopman and a customer has 
boen given as a specimen. The conversation relates 
to a plaid hanging at the shop door. 

Cus. (inquiring the material).—Oo ? (wool). 

Shop.—-Ay, oo (yea, of wool). 

Cus, —(touching the plaid) A* oo ? (all wool). 

Shop. —Ay, a’ oo (yes, all wool). 

Cm. —A' ae oo ? (all same wool). 

Shop.—Ay, a’ ae oo (yes, all same wool). 

Hence it is that such odd and incomprehensible 
mistakes are made by the English as they listen, 
altogether unable to apprehend Scotch words. We 
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r i'0A of a strange* itmasse& in listening to a minister; 
who, intending to inculcate on his oongregatton the 
propriety of weiring a hint properly, did it by say¬ 
ing, “ Sly friends, be ready at all times to take a 
huntt n Another was quite perplexed when told at 
a party in Scotland that all the guests were “Kent 
people,” the phrase not meaning to imply that they 
were, as he supposed, all from the county of Kent, 
but that they were all well-known personages. How 
very odd it is to hear a sore or painful affection of 
an^part of the body called an “income!” Miss 
Sinclair tells of an old woman who came to her 
begging, with a most pitiable countenance, because 
she had a great “income” in her hand. 

A legacy to any charitable fund or institution is 
called a mortification; and a very benevolent person 
was heard to express himself with great gratification 
because the Blind Asylum had received a great 
mortification from Mr. Angus’s will. If a Scotch 
person says, “ Will you speak a word to mo?” he 
means, “Will you listen?” But if he says to a 
servant, “I am about to give you a good hearing 
that means a sevoro scolding. Scotticisms have been 
. detected in some of the most classical of Scottish 
writers. It is singular to hear one say, “Take” — 
that is, shut—“the door after you;” or anothor, 
“ She looks very silly ”—that is, iveakly in body. To 
hear it said of a thing that it is “ out of sight tho 
best,” means that it is “ out and out” To be told 
always to change your feet (that is, “your shoes and 
stockings”) after walking. “To bo going seven¬ 
teen” is to be in the seventeenth year. “He has 
fallen thro* his clothes ” is a way of saying that he 
has grown thin, and that his clothes do not fit him. 
We read, “ He sat down on his knees.” “ Well on 
to fifty ” is almost, or well-nigh, fifty; and it is 
consistent with the Scottish language to speak of 
sparks or bespatterings of water. While at takes 
the place of with, for, or to—as, to be angry at, 
sorry at, or to ask at, and so to feel hatred at or dis¬ 
like at, instead of against. These illustrations might 
be carried on to any extent, but it is enough to show 
that they often givo some perplexity in understand¬ 
ing the dialect. Of course the difficulties of compre¬ 
hension increase as we find ourselves in more remote 
and untrodden districts; but they are certainly not 
greater, while they are exactly of the same character 
as those which might meet some traveller in an 
out-of-the-way village of Lancashire or the West 
Biding of Yorkshire. In an admirable and enter¬ 
taining paper in “ Blackwood’s Magazine ” for 1842, 
on the “Fishers of the South-east Coast of Scotland,” 
we read of a stranger who had occasion to call on a 
fisherman living in one of the Buchan fishing villages 
named Alexander White, but he was ignorant both of 
his house and his tee, or mark, or, as perhaps we 
should say, his “nickname,” and unfortunately there 
were many persons of the same name in the village. 
Meeting a girl, he asked, “Could you tell me far 
Sanny Fite lives?” “ Piet ( i.e ., young) Sanny 
Fite?” “Muckle (big) Sanny Fite.” “Fiek 
muckle Sanny Fite?” “Muckle lang Sanny Fite.” 
“Fiek muckle lang Sanny Fite?” “Muckle lang, 
gleyed (squinting) Sanny Fite.” “ Oh ! it’s Goup the 
lift ye’re seeking,” cried the gi?l; “ and fat for. dinna 
ye speer for the man by his richt name at ance?” 
But this is from the Highlands, The difficulties 
from the Lowlands would, perhaps, be as great. 

One of the most eurious illustrations of the 
Scottish language recently published is a volume, 


little kttoxvn, entitled, ^The Psalms: frae Hebrew 
until Scottis, by P. Hately Waddell, tp.p.” .. Who¬ 
soever is able to read this will find alt the rich, , 
human, and perhaps even, in such a connection, we 
may be permitted to say, the humoursome oha> 
racteristics of the language. Take two or three 
instances. Thus, “Touch the mountains, and they 
shall smoke,” is literally rendered, “Tang but the 
heights, an’ they’ll reek! ” and, “ He delightethnot 
in the strength of the horse ; he taketh not pleasure 
in tho legs of a man,” is rendered, “ He cares nane 
for the strenth o’ the aiver; likes as little the shanks 
o’ the carl.” But our readers will perhaps like to 
see a more extended illustration; and here, then, is 
the 23rd Psalm, and we think it will be scarcely 
possible to read it without feeling its frequent beauty 
and litoralness of expression :— 

“ The Lord is my herd; nae want sal fa’ me. 

“He louts me till lie amang green howes; He 
airts me atowyo by the lown waters. 

“ He waukens my wa’-gaen saul; He weises me 
rown, for His ain name’s sake, intil right roddins. 

“Na! tho’ I gang thro’ the dead-mirk-daii; e'en 
thar sal I dread nae skaithin; for yersel are nar-by 
me; yer stok an’ yer stay haud me baith fu’ cheerie. 

“ My buird yo hae hansell’d in face o’ my faes ; 
ye hae drookit my head wi’ oyle ; my bicker is fu ’ an' 
skailin. 

“ E’en sao sal gude guidin an’ gude gree gang 
wi’ me, ilk day o’ my livin; an’ ovir mail* syne, i’ the 
Lord’s ain howff, at lang last , sal I mak bydan.” 

Another illustration or two may be given as fur¬ 
nishing a pleasant key to idiomatic Scotch. Here 
are the first two versos of the 103rd Psalm: “My 
saul, ye maun blytho-bid the Lord ; and a’ in mysel, 
that name o’ His ain sae halie: my saul, ye maun 
blytho-bid the Lord, an’ forget na His gates, a’ sae 
kindly.” And equally characteristic the first three 
of the 104th: “My saul, ye maun blythe-bid the 
Lord : Lord God o’ my ain, sae grand as ye hain ; 
gloiry an’ greo ye put on. Light ye (light on like a 
cleuk; the lift, like a hingin’, ye streck; stoopin 
his banks on the fiudes ; ettlin his carriage the cluds ; 
on the wings o’ the win’ makin’ speed.” 

The study of the Scottish dialect, however it may 
seem to be fading from use, would well repay the 
student, who would find his language enriched by 
some fine monosyllabic words, and graced by ex¬ 
pressive compound epithets ; but this is beyond tho 
purpose of these slight sketches. 


A TALE OF A SALAD. 

ANY examples are on record of men in the 
hour of adversity not disdaining to repair their 
fallen fortunes by having recourse to employment of 
a kind which they would have disdained in their 
more prosperous hours. We have heard of a young 
English barrister, during the first glut of emigra¬ 
tion to Australia (which led to the ereotion of 
Canvas Town, and to so much temporary distress 
amongst those who, happily, afterwards got on 
well enough in life), being glad to sell oranges at 
twelve a penny, a title, “Twelve a penny,” by which 
he was afterwards jocularly known among his 
friends. The Great Napoleon was, in his younger 
days, as, Bourienne tells us, once sp hard up thathe 
thought of making money by a scheme of house- 
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•letting. During thefiist Revolution in France innu¬ 
merable of the nobility were glad in London to earn 
a. livelihood by becoming teachers of languages or of 
music. It may encourage some of our readers whose 
fortunes may be a little on the ebb for the moment 
to learn how a livelihood was made by what might 
have seemed at the time it was acquired a very 
trivial accomplishment. 

The story is pleasantly told by Brillat Savarin, the 
well-known French gastronome, in a work by him, 
entitled “ Gastronomy as a Fine Art ” (reoently 
published by Chatto and Windus). “Although,” 
says he, “His means were very limited, D’Albignac 
went one day to dine in one of the most famous 
taverns in London. Whilst he was finishing his 
succulent beef-steak there were five or six young 
dandies of good family regaling themselves at a 
neighbouring table. One of them came to him and 
said, very politely, 1 Sir, it is said that your nation 
excels in the art of making salads. Will you be so 
good as to oblige us by mixing one ? * 

“D’Albignao consenting after a little hesitation, 
ordered all he thought necessary for the expected 
masterpieco, usod his best endeavour, and had the 
good luck to succeed. 

“Whilst studying the ingredients, he answored 
frankly all questions about himself. He said he was 
an emigrant, and admitted, not without some natural 
shame, that he was receiving assistance from the 
English Government, a circumstance which no doubt 
authorised one of tho young men to slip into tho 
exile’s hand a fivo-pound note and insist on his 
keeping it. 

“ Ho had given liis address, and some time after 
lie received a very civil note requesting him to go 
and mix a salad in one of the first houses in Gros- 
venor Square. D’Albignac arrived punctually, after 
furnishing himself with some special seasonings and 
maturing his plan. He had the good luck to succeed 
again. 

“ The first party for whom he had manipulated had 
exaggerated the merit of his salad, and the second 
company inado so much more noise about it, that 
D’Albignac’s reputation was already made. He was 
known as the fashionable salad-maker, and soon 


had a gig in order to keep his appointments* with 
a servant to bring in his mahogany case containing 
all ,the ingredients, such as vinegars of different 
flavours, oils, with or without a fruity taste, soft 
caviare, truffles, anchovies, ketchup, gravies, and 
even hard-boiled eggs. 

“ Later, he got cases made to order, furnished them 
completely, and sold them by hundreds. In short, , 
having diligently carried out his plans with sense 
and discretion, he came to realise a fortune of more 
than 80,000 francs, and, returning to his own cotintyy, 
when peace was restored, he invested 60,000 francs 
in the public fund, then selling at 50, and the r6st 
in a small estate in his native country.” 

So much for this tale of a salad, which is another 
of the many instances of important results from 
little things. The secret of D’Albignac’s wonderful 
receipt has not boen given, but the reader who is 
fond of salad may take instead of it that given in verse 
by tho witty Sydney Smith :— 

“ To mako this condiment your poet begs 
Tho pounded yellow of two hard-boiled eggs 
Two boilod potatoes passed through kitchen sievo 
Smoothness and softness to tho salad give. 

Let onion atoms lurk within tho bowl, • 

And, half suspected, animato tho whole. 

Of mordant mustard add a single spoon, 

^ Distrust the condiment that bites too soon ; 

But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 
To add a double quantity of salt; 

Four times tho spoon with oil from Lucca brown, 

Ami twice with vinegar procured from town ; 

And lastly o’er the flavoured compound toss 
A magic soup^on of anchovy sauce. 

Oh, green and glorious ! Oh, herbaceous treat! 

Twould tempt the dying anchorito to eat . . 

. . . Serenely full the epicure would say, 

* Fate cannot harm mo, I have dined to-day. ’ ” 

In conclusion, with such a dainty recipo, let those 
who care for these delicacies remember Brillat 
Savarin’s word of caution : 44 A drunkard knows not 
how to drink, and he who eats too much or too 
quickly knows not liow to eat.” 


PROVIDENT DISPENSARIES. 


T HE object of a Provident Dispensary is to 
enable the working classes to secure medical 
attendance and medicine by a monthly, quarterly, or 
annual payment. These Provident Dispensaries are 
open to all comers—men, women, and young persons 
alike—and the scale of payments is so low that it is 
within the reach of almost all who are above the level 
of pauperism. But, of course, there is a limit in the 
upward direction. It would be unreasonable to 
expect medical men to treat the middle and upper 
classes on the same terms that they make with work¬ 
ing men and their families. This limit varies in 
different localities. Speaking generally we may sav 
that it is set at 2 §*. or 80 *. a week, if the head 
of the family earns more than the prescribed sum, he 
cannot enroll himself or his children in the Dispensary. 
The usual rate of payment is an entrancefee of 5*., 
and a monthly subscription ofei. for each adult, and 
of $l. t for, earn child under, the age of fourteen to the 


number of three children, all the rest of the family 
being admitted free. So that for a continuous pay¬ 
ment of 1*. 9 d. a month a working man and his 
family may be insured against the modical expenses 
of illness. 

This paper is intended to be a thoroughly practical 
one. Taking for granted then that the principle 
upon which Provident Dispensaries are based is 
sound, I propose (1) to point out why they are 
needed, (2) to give a few examples of what they are 
doing, and (3) to mention how they can be set on, 
foot. 

1. When sickness occurs in a family it brings with 
it heavy expenses—expenses which a working man 
finds it very difficult to meet. The only provision 
which he has hitherto been able to make against these 
expenses has been through a Benefit Club, putmany 
of these clubs have no medical man attached to tbem,e* 
if they have, a woriingmanoften loaosthe 
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'{hftmcmtig to a dlstane^ feoto the head-quartersof 
ms club. Bvenaithe best the Benefit Club makes im: 
provision for thewives and families of its members* 
The managers of these societies ore only now becoming 
aUve to the importance of making some such provi¬ 
sion. Without it, working people have been led to 
avail themselves of the charitable hospitals and 
dispensaries to a degree which overtaxes the resources 
of those institutions, and in a manner which is calcu¬ 
lated to injure the independence of the applicants. 

In tho last volume of the St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital Reports, Dr. Robert Bridges, one of the 
assistant physicians, has given a detailed account of 
the numbers who frequent the out-patient rooms, how 
they are examined and prescribed for with marvellous 
rapidity, and served with medicine in a wholesale 
fashion. Thus, for example, he tells us that the total 
number of out-patients in a year is not far short of 
200,000 at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital alone, that they 
fire seen at the rate of about sixty an hour, and that 
there are a few simple mixtures, kept ready prepared, 
with one or other of which the patients are treated. 
Dr, Bridges follows the subject out into many details 
which cannot fail to interest those who are concerned 
in the management of hospitals; and the picture 
which he draws of the out-patient work at St. Bartho¬ 
lomew’s shows how urgently sorno reform is needed. 
Surely there would be no great difficulty in adapting 
the Provident system to a case like this. It is only forty 
years since the out-patient department was opened. 
Sir George Burrows, who is at present consulting 
physician to tho hospital, was the first officer who 
ovor prescribed for an out-patient at St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s. It ought, therefore, to be easy to alter a 
systoia of such recent growth. 

But if a single hospital reckons its out-patients at 
200,000, it is not wonderful that the total number of 
persons attending the charitable hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries of the metropolis should be estimated at a 
million. 

When we say that the out-patients at the charitable 
hospitals and dispensaries of London amount to a 
million, what does it imply? It implies that one 
person in four of tho population is so poor that he 
cannot provide for himself even in a Blight case of 
sickness, but must needs ask for charity in formd 
pauperis. Yet the same person will readily spend 
money in drink or in amusement. The truth is that 
most of those who now crowd the out-patient rooms 
could well afford to pay a small sum annually for 
medical attendance. 

What is true of London is equally true of provincial 
towns and of the country generally. 

2. Tl^e most remarkable example of a successful 
Provident Dispensary is to be found at Northampton. 
The Victoria Dispensary has not only been for many 
years the most prosperous Provident Dispensary in 
the oountry, but there is no other that comes near it. 
During 1878 the payments of the members amounted 
to the large sum of £2,522 12*. 9 d. The report does 
not tell us how many members there were on the 
books, but the total number of visits paid to sick 
persons was 56,025. The sum divisible among the 
three medical officers was £1,929. Yerv few Provi¬ 
dent Dispensaries deal with figures at all approach¬ 
ing to these. 

It would be easy to multiply examples of the same 
kind as the Victoria Dispensary,though on a smaller 
scale. At Jjeioester, Qovmzry, Derby, and many 
other towns, flourishing Proviaent Dispensaries are 


to be found. The L«eesf€^»ovideni Dispensary 
has 28,000 members, and the premises which it 
occupies are probably the largest and the handsomest 
of any in the kingdom. > 

But it is not merely to the ffianufacturing towns 
and the great centres of population that the Provident 
Dispensary is suitable. It can flourish where no 
manufacture draws the working-classes together, and 
in rural districts, where there is but a scattered 
population. In Leamington, for example, a Provi¬ 
dent Dispensary has been successfully carried on for 
eleven years, and has more than 4,000 members* 
In addition to the medical attendance and medicine 
which all Provident Dispensaries offer alike, there is 
here a special arrangement for supplying skilled 
nursing, when it is requisite. This is a step in the 
right direction, for every medical man knows by sad 
experience how often his best efforts are frustrated 
for lack of intelligent nursing. 

The town of Bugeley, in Staffordshire, affords a 
very happy illustration of the Provident system. 
There are few places where the arrangements are so 
perfect, though the population of tho whole district 
is only 10,000. The Provident Dispensary is asso¬ 
ciated with a small hospital, and both are worked as 
parts of the same system, though the funds of the two 
institutions are kept separate. There are at present 
2,867 members of the Provident Dispensary. During 
,1878 the payments made by these persons sufficed to 
defray the whole charges of the Dispensary, besides 
leaving a sum of £485 to be divided among the four 
medical officers. During the same period fifty-five 
individuals received the benefits of in-patient treat¬ 
ment in the wards of the hospital. The general 
arrangements are under the care of a lady-superin¬ 
tendent. At her suggestion a nurse has been 
appointed, who is found most useful both in the 
hospital and in the surrounding neighbourhood. As 
a rule her work lies chiefly among the homes of the 
poor, wherever the services of an experienced nurse 
are required. 

Salisbury is a town of a very different character. 
Here a Provident Dispensary is at work, which 
embraces several of the villages adjacent to the town. 
The Dispensary was re-organised, and placed on its 
present footing two years agoj yet it has already 
enrolled more than 6,200 members, who, during 
1878, contributed £963 to insure themselves against 
the expenses of illness. 

An example such as this, where the Provident 
Dispensary has its head-quarters in a town and’ yet 
extends its operations to the adjacent villages, leads 
us naturally to speak of the application of the same 
principle to rural districts. 

The best instance of a Provident Dispensary in the 
scattered population of the country is to be found in 
Suffolk. Sir Edward Kerrison and other gentlemen 
have taken a great interest in the establishment of 
the Suffolk County Medical Club. It was started on 
the 1st of January, 1878. During that year 5,548 
members were enrolled, and their contributions 
amounted to £567 11*. 3 d. The gentry of the dis¬ 
trict subscribed an honorary fund of £289. This 
was used to defray the expenses of management, so 
that the whole of the money paid by the working 
people went to secure good medical attendance ana 
medicine in time of ricraess., V , 

The Suffolk County Medical (Sub is organiaed oii 
a large and compfrehehrite Notfc<$e .wfc-tis 

far as I am aware, has a concerted effort kuoh an this 
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b66& ioadd. But aHLuY parts of the country it will 
b# found that each wUgo, or each group of Tillages, 
has its Provident Dispensary or Medical Club. This 
is especially the case in the mining and manu¬ 
facturing districts, where the villages are large and 
situated near one another. 

The metropolis presents so many peculiar features 
that it deserves to be considered by itself. In Lon¬ 
don there are about sixteen Provident Dispensaries, 
and some of them are doing well, especially in the 
outlying parts, such as Camberwell,* Haverstock 
HiJ, and Kdburn. At Battersea, Canon Erskine 
Clarke has converted an old Free Dispensary into a 
Provident Institution, and has also opened a second 
Provident Dispensary in another part of his parish. 
Both these are doing well, and a self-supporting 
hospital is shortly to be opened in connection with 
them. At this hospital suitable persons will be re¬ 
ceived for in-patient treatment on payment of a 
certain sum per diem. 

But in the central districts of the metropolis the 
Provident movement has met with unusual obstacles 
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give their support, it may have the advantage '4 add¬ 
ing permanence and stability to the Dispdheaty j but 
the management must rest with the doctor. . x 

But im a town a different arrangement is n&m&wy* 
A committee should be formed of the principal gentry, 
including two or three of the leading medical men* 
Honorary subscriptions should be obtained, and a 
couple of rooms secured in a central and conspicuous 
situation. The medical men of the town should bo 
invited to co-operate, and four or six, residing in 
different districts, should be appointed to form the 
ordinary working staff. If all the doctors in the town 
can be interested in the institution, so much the better. 
A circular giving the names of the committee, the 
medical officers, the scale of charges, the hours of 
attendance, and so forth, should be freely circulated 
among the working people. 

The council of the Charity Organisation Society 
(15, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, London) has 
published an excellent set of u Model Rules for 
Provident Dispensaries.’’ By adopting these rules 
the work of a local committee will bo very much 


in consequence of the number of free hospitals and 
dispensaries which are ready to bestow their charity 
upon all applicants without discrimination. 

3. Suppose now that any one into whoso hands 
this paper should fall were desirous of sotting on foot 
a Provident Dispensary, how should ho proceed ? 

In a country village the number of working people 
who will join such a Dispensary is not sufficient to 
defray the expenses of an establishment, and at the 
same time leave a remunerative payment for the 
medical man. We must, therefore, get rid of an 
establishment, and the doctor’s house must bo the 
head-quarters of the Provident Dispensary. If a few 
simple rules are drawn up, a scale of charges 
published and circulated, tho people will soon begin 
to express a wish to enroll themselves. Then the 
doctor should be provided with cards which he can 
issue to the applicants, and upon which he can note 
their payments. Thus the Provident Dispensary 
may be begun at once, and without any futher outlay 
than the cost of a few circulars and cards. In such a 
case, the Provident Dispensary is virtually a Medical 
Club in the hands of the doctor. He knows the 
circumstances of the people. He knows who belong 
to that grade for which the Dispensary is intended. 
Ho knows whom to accept and whom to decline. He 
receives the monthly or quarterly subscriptions. He 
provides the medicine froih his own surgery; and 
whatever profit there may be at the end of the year 
remains in his hands. If information respecting the 
Dispensary is given from year to year on the village 
Almanack or on the cover of the Parish Magazine, or 
if in any other way the gentry of the neighbourhood 


* We bare before us the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Camberwell 
^Provident Dispensary, which seems to have steadily increased in useful¬ 
ness and popularity. We give some of the statistics for comparison with 
other similar institutions. The number of its benefited members is now 
about nine thousand, while 63,258 attendances at the Dispensary for 
advice and medicine were registered during the past year. In the twelve 
months ending on the 3lst December, 1879, 11,627 cases of illness were 
under treatment, 18,103 visits were made by the medical officers to 
patient# at their own home#; 14,809 consultations were held by them at 
the Dispensary; 8,015 at their surgeries (these are principally with work- 
. v .. ..x » • ' * ‘ * ensary); 


lng men unable to-attend during the regular hours at-- _ __,_ 

248 married women were attended in their confinements, and there were 
303 dental oases. This great amount of Work, second to that of no other 
Dispensary in the metropolis, was achieved at comparatively small cost 
to the public, the general fund (obtained from subscriptions, £837; share 
of Hospital Sunday Fund, £72 : collections and dividends, £100: and 
miscellaneous sources) amounting to £638 123. Hearty half ox this 
amount went for drugs, and the remainder for house expenses, printing, 
salary of dti n ae n s et and clerk, snd sundries. The members contributed 
ore tbsh£0OCtowards the lor the remuneration et the medical 
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simplified, and at the same time Provident Dispen¬ 
saries all ove^ijte country will bo built up on tho same 
pattern. Thm is a matter of no small importance to 
labouring people, who are often obliged to travel from 
place to place in search of work. When the Provident 
system is more fully developed, wo trust that artisans 
may be passed frofn one Dispensary to another, so as 
not to lose the benefit of their back-payments, and so 
that wherever they go they may find a ready moans of 
obtaining good medical advice and medicine without 
having to ask for charity. 

WM. FAIRLIB CLARKE, M.D. 


Hhnietics. * 

Flower-Shows. —Arc tho flower-shows, tho number of which 
is constantly increasing, an advantage or not ? . They certainly 
stimulate tne production of magnificent fruit, of beautiful 
flowers, and of handsome stove and greenhouse plants. . But 
how do they affect the gardens in which theso prize specimens 
are grown ? It is mere matter of fact that, when a gardener 
begins to think of exhibiting, he isveiy apt to pay undue atten¬ 
tion to tho plants which will secure him prizes and reputation. 

If his master is satisfied with the usual monotony of garden- 
beds, why should tho gardener give special attention to what can 
bo of no service to himself ? So he throws his whole strength 
into some bunches of grapes, some dozen roses, some trained 
chrysanthemums. And this is not the worst of it. The “ dress¬ 
ing” of particular blooms has recently become an art, and little 
curling-irons are employed to get petals into their proper shape, 
and other various devices are used for various flowers. But there 
is, after all, a morality in these things. It is allowable to cut 
away superfluous petals, but it is not allowable to insert frag¬ 
ments of another blossom. This seems to be the limit. Now 
wo confess the whole system seems to us thoroughly bad, and we 
recommend the managers of flower-shows, to forbid “ dressing ” 
of every kind. If not exactly dishonest in itself, it leads on, 
and very easily, to the worst forms of dishonesty. But, indeed, 
in almost every aspect, nothing can be more spoiling to the 
gardener than these flower-shows so constantly are.. In the first 
place, the prize-ticket generally asserts that the prize is adjudged 

to “ Mr. —_, gardener to -." The owner of the garden 

is nobody, and the gardener is everything. The prize is in almost • 
every'case regarded as the unchallenged property of the gardener, 
who has, nevertheless, won tho prize by his masters , plant, 
roared at his master's expense, and at the cost of tune which has 
made him too frequently neglect much more important matters. 

Is it any wonder if horticulture in its best sense-thatis, the 
curtate of the garden as a whole—is not what it should, be ? No 
gardener can get prizes for well-kept I ds. fbr effects of nfc 
monious colouring* for arrangement of shmbberfes, fbw the 



j of herbaceous plants* He is tempted for the sake of a 
specimen to sacrifice the beauty o# a whole plant, or the 
bloaters 6i an entire fruit-tree, that it"is most important for 
nurserymen to be able to compare new species, or new Varieties 
of old species, hi of course undeniable. That our ordinary flower- 
show is, for die ordinary spectator, an extremely pretty sight is 
no less certain. But we are satisfied that, in the majority of 
cases, ft is the wiser course for any one who really cares about 
his garden^ and would rather have a succession of well-cultured 
flowers than some merely exceptional success, to discourage his 
gardener from exhibiting. 

An Extraordinary Post-card.— At the Dusseldorf Exhibi¬ 
tion, a member of the Rhenish and Westphalian Stenographic 
Society exhibited a German post-card, which is somewhat larger 
thaxf an English post-card, containing Voss’s translation of the 
first three books of Homer’s “ Odyssey" and part of a very long 
debate which recently took place in tne German Imperial Par¬ 
liament The number of woTds in the extract of the “ Odyssey" 
is 11,000, while in the Parliamentary debate the number is 
22,000, The whole of the 33,000 words have been written in 
the Gabelsberg system of shorthand and with the naked eye. 
The quantity of matter contained in this Gorman shorthand 
manuscript would be equal to what is contained in about nino 
pages of the ‘‘Times." 

Trees in Public Thoroughfares.— Under the heading, 
“Tree Planting in Public Thoroughfares," there appeared 
descriptions of a very pretty and interestin g, ce remonial which 
took mace this spring in the suburbs of SaljjgM^ The scene was 
a leading thoroughfare, the actors forty-eiJJPladios, and the 
decorations young trees. The idea lately occurred to Mr. 
Councillor Armitage, of that thriving borough, that the roads 
of a not very picturesque neighbourhood might be made more at¬ 
tractive by a Bordering of trees. “ They have them in Paris, ” lie 
said, “and why not in Pendleton?" Accordingly, he resolved 
upon an experiment in arboriculture, and the Highways Com¬ 
mittee having given him full powers to have as many trees planted 
as lie liked athis own expense—the ratepayers were to pay nothing 
—Mr. Armitage proceeded to carry out his idea. He procured 
from a nursery at Stoko-upon-Trent four dozen “silver beeches," 
specially grown for avenues, and prevailed upon as many 
Pendleton ladies to grace the occasion of the planting by perform¬ 
ing the ceremony themselves. This was what came off in 
presence of a large assemblage, when a little speech was made 
by the public-spinfcetl donor of the trees, and letters of apology 
and regret were read, winding up with a post-card from 
Mr. Gladstono. The first tree was planted by the Mayoress, 
the second by a lady who hod seen nearly ninety summers, and 
presumable aftout as many winters, and tlio remainder by a 
brilliant away of graceful matrons and maidens, whose names are 
all duly recorded in the local journals. This example cannot 
find too many imitators, for if the suburbs of smoky Manchester 
allow trees to grow in health, what might not be done in towns 
more highly favoured both as to climate and soil ?— Telegraph. 

OlYMtia.— Mr. C. T.v Newton, who lately returned from a 
visit to the excavations at Olympia, records a rcmarkablo scene. 
“On the day of my departure from Olympia, I witnessed an 
interesting scene on tho arrival of Messrs. Ernst Curtius and 
Adler, who came from Berlin to inspect the progress of the 
enterprise which has been so long and so successfully carried out 
under their joint direction. Four hundred Greek workmen 
ranged in double line formed a lane through which the carriage 
containing the two German savans drove on to the Altis. Then 
an Arcadian orator, the chief inspector of the workmen, mounted 
a table and in very eloquent Greek and with admirable delivery 
made' an orkl address, expressing tho gratitude of the lie! Ionic 
people for the service rendered to them by the Germans in ex¬ 
ploring Olympia. Professor Curtius replied in tho same 
language, which he speaks most fluently and correctly. Then 
two immense wreaths of the Olympian wild olive were presented 
on salvers to these modem Olympionicre ; a shout of ‘ Zeto !’ 
then arose,such as probably has not rent the Olympian air since 
the last victor was saluted at tho last festival, and tho ceremony 
was over. This homely and simple greeting came from the 
heart of these poor labourers, whose industry aud order evor since 
they have been employed on the diggings show how much good 
there is in the character of the Greek peasant, and how much 
might be made of him under intelligent direction. I left Olympia 
with regret the same afternoon. I could have wished to stay 
longer & enjoy the interesting society gathered together in this 
place and to profit by the rich, and abundant stores of information 
which I gathered from Messrs. Treu and Dbrpfeld and the other 
accomplished architects And archaeologists who ore now conducting 
the excavations, and for whose kind and hospitable receptions 


shall always retain a grateful r< 
thorough and conscientious laboi . 
through can only be appreciated by a 



The amount c# 
gentlemen have got 
to Olympia," 


An Election Eighty Years ago.—Ah instance of the, 
close system of elections existing in the early part of the present 
century rolated in the House of Commons by the Lord Advocate 
in 1831 is recorded in Hansard. The county of Bute, with a 
population of 14,000, had 21 electors, of whom only one reaided 
in the county. At one of tho elections for that county this 
resident doctor alono attended the meeting, together with the 
returning officer and the sheriff. He, of course, took the chair 9 
constituted the meeting, called over the roll of freeholders, 
answered to his own name, took the vote as president, and 
elected himself. He then moved and seconded nis own u mi- 
nation, put the question to tho vote, and was unanimously 
returned. 

Hats in Cawnpore.— The plague of rats in India seems to 
be serious. We learn that what tho natives call musa-gardi, 
or a plague of rats, has appeared in the Cawnporo district. These 
animals cut down the corn, which is as yet unripe, and strip off 
tho partially formed grains. This is the more curious at this 
season as the grain is so far unfit for food and is left by the rats 
scattered on the ground. It is, however, disastrous to the 
prospects of the harvest. The cultivators seem helpless, looking 
on the whole affair in tho light of Kismet . 

General Grant.— General Bristow, who is publishing in 
the “Philadelphia Times" a. series of articles upon the 
annals of war, briefly and tersely recites the military history of 
General Grant, ex-President of the United States, as follows 
1 ‘ Before he was forty-three years of ago Grant had participated 
in two great wars, captured 600 guns, more than 100,000 
prisoners, and 260,000 of small arms, redeemed from rebel rule 
#ver 50,000 square miles of territory, re-oponed to tho commerce 
of the world the mightiest river on the globe, and stubbornly 

E ursucd his path to victory, dospite all obstacles. Since then 
o has crushed out rebellion in the South, re-established the 
authority of tho Union over a territory largor than France, 
taken 200 battle flags, scores of cannon, thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of prisoners, and hundreds of thousands of small arms, 
and then modestly returned to the capital of the nation to dis¬ 
band his army of a million men, lay his sword at the leet of 
the Congress of the people, and wait their pleasuro’whether he 
should fill a high station or become an humble privato citizen. 
The world furnishes fc\y such examples of greatness and 
humility, and our country only one other—that of George 
Washington," 

Temperature of London in Ai\ril, 1865.—This year is 
predicted by somo to be noted for high temperature. We shall 
see. The weather in April, 1865, was tho hottest for at least 
ninety-four years, over which period accurate observations have 
been made. At Groenwich the mean heat was 63’9. The only 
other years in which tho moan heat has exceeded 60*, were 
1770,50-7; 1821,50-4 ; 1844, 51*7. The mean temperature 
of April, 1827, was 62'5, which is the usual mean of the 
middle of July. 

Dinners for Board School Children.—A correspondent 
of the “Times" pleads on behalf of poor children, that food 
as well as learning should be supplied at school. “ Compulsory 
education, which robs the parents of their children’s money- 
earning power and docs not 1‘oed the children, must needs be an 
oppressive boon, a well-intended cruelty, a tyranny against 
which there will always exist in the breast of mechanic and 
peasant a latent spirit of opposition, a secret, sullen ingrati¬ 
tude for intellectual benefits which bring about physical dete¬ 
rioration, and may result in decline and eariy death, But let 
a solid midday meal be an established feature in tho School 
Board routine, and see what a change of feeling would arise. The 
paront would consider that for the four or five shillings a week 
which the child might earn if free to labour an equivalent was 
givon in the daily dinner. The mother would see her children’s 
cheeks grow plump and rosy instead of white and wan. At her 
charing, at her wash-tub, her heart would be lightened by the 
thought that the little ones were secure of a good dinner; that 
they were no longer dependent upon the scanty cupboard at 
home for the principal meal of the day, but that a State, wise 
enough and benevolent enough to educate them, was also wise 
enough and benevolent enough to feed them." For the children 
of the very poor the plea Is not unreasonable* When,, Hr. 
Guthrie began his H Ragged Softools ’* in Rdm&xigft, a ~~ ~ * 
breakfast of oatmeal porridge Was proviled for tEa < 
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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 

AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.— Cwftr. 



IDONE A. 

CHAPTER III. 

She shall be sportive as the fawn, 

That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs; . . 

And hers shall be the breathing balm, 

And hers the silsnoe and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. —Wordnaorth. 

I DONEA tad been bom and bred in a country 
vicarage amongst the hills. The parish of which 
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her father had been pastor was on the borders ofL 
Scotland, although in the county of Northumberlana. 
The living and its emolument were small; but her^ 
youth had been none the less joyous. She had been * 
educated by her mother, who was a highly accom¬ 
plished woman, and trained by her fath er, a■ ham«~ 
working, exemplary country clergyman. While i*n- 
bibing learning from the one, she had dtfmk in* 
common sense from the other; and while schooled l 
in her duties as a member of an aristocratic house bj£* 

mcxo*i*sm. 
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th* maternal voice, she was taught humility and the 
* beauty of holiness by the paternal Nature had also 
helped to educate her, for shelved the hills and 
moors, and was almost as wild as they. Her brother 
Pqroy was many years her senior, and her other 
brothers and sisters nearly as many her juniors; so 
she had never had companions of her own age. This 
circumstance accounted in some degree for her variable 
manner. She was at one time staid beyond her years, 
at another as gamesome as the youngest of them. 
Thus one stranger would call her a prude, another a 
romp. The expression of her face was as changeful 
as her manners, and became now grave, now gay— 
now pathetio, now playful, just as she was moved by 
circumstances. Her fathers pet name for her was 
“My Winsome Doe; ” her brothers and sisters 
called her Ido, Doe, or Dona, at pleasure; her 
mother alone used the aristocratic word, Idonea, 
given tp her after a certain Lady Idonea Clifford, 
who was married to a Percy. Much to that mother’s 
satisfaction, she had a good carriage, and was tall 
and graceful, although she was in all outward seem¬ 
ing an Umfreville. She was not, jawchaps, what the 
world calls beautiful, yet she was semaething more. 
Every feature of her face was expressive, and her 
complexion, like her mind, was healthy. Her eyes 
were of that deep grey which some suppose to be 
hazel, others dark blue—so Neville Fairborn had 
misjudged them. The eyelashes and brows were 
nearly black, though the long hair was sunshiny 
chestnut; and as to the young round cheeks beneath 
them, they were brown and red as autumn leaves. 

Idonea’s “first grief” had been heavy. Her 
father died when she was fifteen, and she had loved 
him dearly. The consequences of his death were 
severely felt by all his family; for their chief means 
of living died with him. He had no private income, 
and his wife’s fortune had been small. He had for¬ 
tunately insured his-life, so that when his widow and 
children moved from the vicarage they all loved, and 
came to reside at Warkworth, they possessed about 
one hundred a year,. They had never been rich, but 
this, for the support of six people, seemedsdmething 
like poverty—although* they were well aware that 
many a married curate had no more. As Mrs. Um¬ 
freville was not one to blazon her circumstances to 
the world, and had no inmate friends to whom she 
chose ty confide them, no one but herself and her 
eldest son knew how straitened they were. Idonea 
shrewdly guessed it, but perceiving that her mother 
was careful to conceal the state of her affairs from 
her—knowing, probably, that her natural candour 
would soon make them public—she did not seek to 
pry into them. Besides, the capital gained by a sale 
at the vicarage had sufficed to make the ^first twelve 
months or so at the new home tolerably comfortable, 
but when that was spent, both the present and future 
looked doubtful to the widowed mother. She was 
not, however, a whit the less haughty and exclusive 
on that account. 

At the period when Neville Fairborn called upon 
her* these surplus funds were exhausted. Idonea 
had suspected this, and had written privately to her 
brother to ask him to find her some sort of a situation 
in London. Pending the reply to this letter, she one 
evening sounded her mother on the subject. She 
knew that she was not diplomatic, but she went as 
far round as she could to introduce her business. 
They were sitting in the window at work over 
some frocks for the twins, who, with their brothers, 


were at play in the garden. The light was waning, 
and Mrs. Umfreville had been compelled tp lay down 
her work. Idonea still strained her young eyes, in 
tacking together parts that would not fit. At Jast 
she put them down in despair, exclaiming, 

“It is useless to try, mother. Tour dresses will 
no longer make two frocks. The twins are getting 
big in spite of us. Why must they dress alike?” 

“Twins always should, Idonea,” replied Mrs. 
Umfreville. 

“ It is very expensive, and we are not rich,” argued 
Idonea. “ That old blue merinos of mine would have 
cut into one frock, if you would have been content to 
let Belle wear it while Margery sports this green.” 

“ Blue and green side by side! You are deficient 
in taste, Idonea.” 

“ Forget-me-nots and gentianellas look well in 
green, mother.” 

“ Nonsense ! My children shall be dressed alike.” 

“Then I wish I might help to dress them. All 
the young ladies earn money nowadays, mother. 
Miss Clifford has just published a song for which she 
expects to get twenty pounds at least; and when the 
expenses are cleared, the surplus is to go to a 
charity.” 

“ I am thankful you have no taste for composition. 
I should scarcely like to see you asking people to 
purchase works, even though the surplus half-crown 
go to some benighted Hottentot.” 

“ But, dear mother, is it not right to employ our 
talents ? ” 

“ Pray don’t assume the cant of the day, Idonea. 
We use our talents when we do our duty. I have 
no opinion of girls who are carried away by the 
excitement of the age, and are only happy when they 
are before the public. Miss Clifford, for example, is 
not content to scream out those classical songs, as 
she calls them, in private, but she must carry them to 
Newcastle to some charity concert. Worse than 
coals to Newcastle.” 

“ But, mother, she has had such masters! ” 

“And sings like a screech owl. I must pay you 
the compliment of saying that I would rather listen 
to you, though I should not allow you to parade your 
voice before admiring tradespeople and miners out 
on strike.” 

“ No, mother; I could never sing in public; still, 
I wish I could earn money.” 

“ You save it by assisting me, Idonea., My family 
have not been accustomed to mm money , as you cail 
it, and my daughters—” 

Here Mrs. umfreville paused; for, when suddenly 
brought face to face with the subject, she found it 
difficult to determine what her daughter could do. 
Idonea supplied the hiatus, laughingly. “I could go 
out either as drossmaker or lady-help. Miss Timmins 
asked me only yesterday to excuse her inquiring who 
made my dress, because it fitted so well; and she 
was not a little astonished when I told her I had 
made it myself.” 

“I think you might be less familiar with Miss 
Timmins and her brother, Idonea.” 

“ Oh, mother! she is so kind, and he is suoh a nice 
man.” 

“A nice man , as you call him, would not have 
insulted me by proposing that I should have been a 
recipient of charity.” 

“Dear mother! he meant it kindly.” 

As Idonea said this, she rose* wefit to her mother’s 
side, and, kneeling down on A low stool* looked 
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Mto hit fate. The ftua" *as setting, and 
one of his farewell rays slanted upon the proud 
Roman’s head and kindled her black eyes, touching 
also lightly the girl’s braided hair. 

41 I already know what you would say, Idonea, 
and what yotir dear father would have said ; but the 
patronage of the rich plebeian is gall to the poor 
patrician.” 

41 It was partly my fault, dear mother. You 
remember that morning 1 in June when he called so 
early ? I was ironing Margery’s frock, and hearing 
a knock at the door, I answered it, thinking it was 
one of the boys. I had the iron in one hand and my 
bib apron on, so at first he took me for a servant. I 
see his face now when I undeceived him ; it was so 
comical. And I hear his words, 4 1 honour you, 
my dear young lady.’ I burst out laughing, showed 
him into the parlour, and called you. We have 
been friends ever since, but I believe he thinks us 
very poor.” 

44 Doubtless, or he would not have written me that 
letter, offering me fifty pounds a year from a clergy 
fund, which I politely declined. You had better cail 
the children in, Idonea j it is late.” 

44 Only one word more while we are quite alone in 
the twilight,” said Idonea, laying her hand caress¬ 
ingly on her mother’s. 44 1 have a nightmare upon me, 
and a daymare too, for that much ; I am oppressed, 
brain and chest—how poetical I am !—by a vulgar 
desire to make money. The children must be fed, 
clothed, educated; and their appetites and bodies grow 
together, while the brains are likely to stagnate. 
Now, if I left bleak, baro, bracing Northumberland, 
and went to London, I might become genteel and an 
honour to my family. Percy could find mo something 
suitable if only you would let him; and I long to see 
the world. You have taught me thoroughly what 
little I know, and I am sure I could impart it. A 
governess is a most estimable — ” 

44 Call the children in, Idonea,” interrupted Mrs. 
Umfreville, rising brusquely, and leaving the 
room. 

44 Always the same! ” sighed Idonea, opening the 
window. 44 She will not even lot Percy try for a 
presentation to the Bluecoat School for Walter, and 
as to the Clergy Orphan! I wish the Percy family had 
been content to remain in Denmark, or at least in- 
Normandy, and, above all, that the Conqueror had 
stopped athome. I wonder whether he knew all the 
families that 4 came over ’ with him ? He must have 
had a very mixed acquaintance if he did. Whore 
are those tiresome children? Walter! Bertram! 
Belle! Margery ! Come in to supper.” 

Idonea’s clear voice rang out these words like four 
strokes of a chime of bells; but as they were not 
immediately answered, she uttered a sort of North¬ 
umbrian jodell, which she had been wont to use as a 
dinner-bell when she lived amongst the hills. This 
brought the children. 

44 Suoh splendid watercresses, Doe, and ready- 
washed, for supper!” cried the breathless twins, as 
they rushed in. 

4l I dare say they are all birdlime,” returned Idonea, 
examining critically a dripping basket. 44 Now get 
ready for supper.” 

They all disappeared except Walter, who followed 
hie Sister into a small, neat kitohen, where the tiniest 
of maids-of-all-work was slumbering over a modicum 
of fire* He tree about to arouse her* 
r **Let her sleep, Walter.* She has been washing 


ever since five this morning, and is tired to death,” 
said Idonea, taking a dish from the dresser and 
arranging the Watercresses. i ^ 

14 And who has been ironing all day, and isn’t tired 
to death?” asked Walter, catching up the dish and 
carrying it to a small parlour, in which a frugal 
supper was laid. 

44 Mother has, Walter. Teaching, ironing, cooking, 
sewing, just to keep life in us children.” 

44 1 shall run away,” said Walter, gravely, placing 
the watercresses on the table between the bread and 
the cheese. 44 They look quite artistic. Let me sketch 
them.” 

Walter was for sketching everything; and when 
his mother appeared, accompanied by the other chil¬ 
dren, he had a well-worn pocket-book in his hand. 
He was a dreamy boy of many pursuits, whom his 
father had called his genius, but who was rebuked 
by his mother for untidiness. He scuttled off to 
prepare for supper, while the others took their seats 
and waited for him. 

44 You are always last, Walter. It is bad taste to 
keep people waiting,” said Mrs. Umfreville, as he 
re-appeared. 

4 ‘ Nothing to get cold, mother,” said ready Bertram. 

When Mrs. Umfreville had said grade, Idonea 
began to cut the bread, and it was soon apparent 
that she was justified in her remark on the family 
appetites. The home-made loaf (Idonea had made 
it), native cheese, and watercresses disappeared 
rapidly, Mrs. Umfreville alone eating sparingly. 
They were teetotalers by choice as well as necessity, 
for Mr. Umfreville had considered example better 
than precept, and had become a water-drinker him¬ 
self for the sake of his flock. He was in the habit 
of using familiar arguments with his parishioners, 
and would point to his wife and children as fair spe¬ 
cimens of abstinence when a recreant one drank 
more than was good for him. And it was impossible 
to gainsay him, for they were all clear-complexioned 
and healthy. 

44 1 saw Neville Fairborn and all his dogs to-day!” 
cried Bertram. 44 He asked after you, mother, and 
so did Mr. Timmins, who was with him. Old Tim 
sent his love to Doe.” 

44 His love! ” repeated mother and daughter. 

44 If it wasn’t love it was something else. All the 
boys say he’s in love with her, and they don’t jvonder, 
because she’s so rosy. They don’t think you twins 
half so pretty.” 

44 1 beg you will not talk to the town boys of your 
sisters, Bertram,” said Mrs. Umfreville, severely. 

44 I’ll try not, mother; but they all talk to me 
about her,” was the reply. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Oanst drink the waters of the crisped spring! 

0 sweet content I 

Swimm’st thou in wealth, yet sink'st in thine own tears ? 

O punishment! DM*. 

The letter expected by Idonea duly arrived. It 
contained the carefully-worded announcement that 
Peroy had heard of a lady who was desirous oS 
finding some young person who would like to complete 
her education with her youngest daughter. This 
daughter was about Idonea’s age, and having three 
elder sisters still unmarried, though introduced upon 
the stage of life, was to continue her studies ^ year or 
so longer before competing for matrimonialeshibi- 
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iMm with them. Althbugh Percy did not put the 
facta in this way exactly, this was about the truth. 
He did not know Mrs. Dooner, the lady in question, 
personally, but he understood she was rich, and in 
good society. Mr. Somerville, his rector, was inti¬ 
mately acquainted with her husband, and had told 
him that the advantages to any young woman who 
could become an inmate of her house would be, he 
imagined, invaluable, both as regarded education 
and introduction. It had occurred to Percy that his 
mother might not object to Idonea’s accepting such a 
position as this, seeing she had always been anxious 
to obtain masters for her. It would be, he thought, 
an admirable chance for her to finish her education, 
if only she would allow him to make further in¬ 
quiries ; and as he would be within reach, Idonea 
would not be without a protector. 

The letter was diplomatic, and not quite without 
the desired effect. Mrs. TTbofreville was anxious 
that her daughter should have finishing masters, 
and it certainly did seem a pity to allow such a 
chance to slip. As nothing was said about money, 
itseemed.no mercantile speculation, but merely an 
accommodation between two gentlewomen, and she 
did not, therefore, lay the letter proudly by, as 
JTdonea had feared, but talked it over with her. The 
twins were in the room at their lessons, the boys at 
school, when the conversation took place. 

“ What are your wishes in this matter, Idonea? ” 
asked the mother. 

“ I should dearly like finishing masters, and to 
see London. But after all, how could I leave you ? ” 
replied Idonea, suddenly remembering that what 
she had so much longed for would separate her from 
all she loved best. 

44 Leave us! ” cried the twins, starting up from 
their books and throwing their arms round her. 
“Do not let her go, mother. What could we do 
without our Doe ? ” 

“What, indeed?” echoed Mrs. Umfreville, tears 
in her eyes. 

“It would only be like going to school for a 
twelvemonth, mother, and I am really but a school¬ 
girl, only seventeen,” said Idonea, bending over 
the twins to conceal her own emotion. “And who 
knows but I might marry the prince we were talking 
*f, Belle ? What was his name ? ” 

“ Bentrain called him Prince Amoamas, after his 
Latin lesson,” returned Belle. “ But that was 
nonsense.” 

“ Who are the Dooners ? I never heard the name,” 
said Mrs. Umfreville. “ Some city people, I dare 
say. All Percy’s acquaintances seem to be citizens.” 

“ He lives in the Uity, mother, and I suppose all 
the great merchants reside there, and the fashionables 
at what they call the West End,” argued Idonea. 
“ May I write and ask particulars ? ” 

“There can be no objection to that; only tell 
Percy hot to compromise us. It is better to lose 
finishing lessons than caste. Sit down, children, 
and continue your lessons; the best I can give, 
though not good enough for Idonea.” 

“ Dearest mother! ” said Idonea, who knew that 
poverty, and not natural unkindness, sometimes 
made her mother bitter of speech, “if I had pro¬ 
fited by your teaching as I ought, I should not need 
masters. But I had no companion like the twins; 
and dear father and the hills and the poor people 
tempted one so.” 

44 Bight—right, Idonea. Forgive me. Go and 


write to Percy, and tell him to give us more par¬ 
ticulars.” { 

Idonea went at once to pour out her troubles to 
her brother. 

“If only I could reach London,” she wrote, 44 1 
might get a certificate for someone of the many 
trades to which women apply their talents. . I 
am not a bad cook, and nave had some experi¬ 
ence in nursing. By the way, I hope Mrs. Dooner 
will pay her daughter’s companion, though I dare 
not mention money. Still, dear brother, I think 
of nothing but £ 8. d . from morning to-night.” 

Percy replied to this letter by return of post. He 
said the Dooner family were then at Brighton, but 
intended to return to London for the winter season. 
They lived at Kensington. His friend Mr. Somer¬ 
ville believed that Idonea would be at home and 
happy with them, and he would write to Mrs. Dooner 
at once. Mrs. Umfreville did not approve of this 
rapidity of action, and wrote to beg her son on no 
account to allow any negotiations concerning Idonea 
to be entered upon until she was informed more fully 
of the Dooner extraction. But before she had time 
to breathe, as she said, another letter arrived with 
the intelligence that the rector had written, and that 
Mrs. Dooner considered his report so satisfactory 
that she would be happy to receive Idonea as soon as 
she returned to town. 

“ You have now only to decide, pro or con , dear 
mother,” wrote Percy. “ The decision must be made 
at once, for there are dozens of young ladies of posi¬ 
tion who would thankfully accept this offer. And 
here, in this mighty city, in this eager, hurrying, 
restless age, nobody waits. It is not peaceful Braeton, 
nor even more world-known Warkworth, but excit¬ 
ing, over-peopled London. I pray that you may be 
guided aright in this, as in all other events. If I 
might venture to advise, I would say, let Doe try it. 
After all, it need be no more than a visit, and she 
will gain experience of a world of which she is, 
happily perhaps, ignorant.” 

“Happily, perhaps!” repeated Mrs. Umfreville. 
“ It is happier to fast together than feast apart.” 

There was wisdom in what the mother said; still, 
she knew that six people could not fast for ever, and 
here appeared a prospect of feasting, for one at least, 
without loss of dignity. If Idonea could be received 
as a visitor, she thought she must yield. Many ladies 
have sheltered themselves under the popular fallacy 
that they are guests, although-paid for service; but 
the superstition is dying out. 

“Ishould not mind your paying Mrs. Dooner a 
visit for a month or so,” she said to Idonea. “ It is 
contrary to custom, certainly, to visit strangers, but 
I suppose Percy, who is on the spot, can arrange 
this properly.” 

“Thank you, mother,” cried Idonea. 44 1 will 
write to Percy at once, and say I will go three 
months upon trial.” 

4 4 You need not quite use the language of a ser¬ 
vant, Idonea. But as I see you are Dent upon it I 
suppose you may as well accept; although I know 
not how you are to be properly dressed, or how we 
are to find money for your journey*” 

“We will think of that afterwards,” said Idonea, 
and she hastened to tell her brother to dose with 
Mrs. Dooner at all risks, but to insist on some sort of 
payment. 

The next letter from him contained the intelligence 
that Mrs. Dooner wished Idonea to come to her m the 
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autumn, when she and her family would be in Lon¬ 
don. 

“ It they were people of consideration they would 
not be in town in the winter,” remarked Mrs. Um¬ 
freville. “But Percy is indifferent to position, and 
thinks of little but the London poor.” 

“ And I of nothing but the London rich,” laughed 
Idonea. 

“ You will cut a sorry figure amongst them, Idonea. 
They will judge you by your dress ; but you must 
buy your experience.” 

“Apropos of buying, mother, Mr. Timmins says 
that a china fancier would give you hundreds of 
pounds for our old china. Indeed, I myself saw in 
a newspaper three hundred pounds had been paid 
for one cup and saucer. Mr. Timmins understands 
it, and. has often bought up china at sales for his 
clients, and ours is really valuable.” 

“ Most of the pieces are heirlooms, Idonea. You 
and Mr. Timmins appear remarkably intimate. Ho 
hinted something of this kind to me when he called 
about the clergy annuity. I should have been moro 
likely to sell the old china than my independence.” 

“ Really, mother ? ” 

“Really, Idonea.” 

While Mrs. Umfreville and Idonea were speaking 
of Mr. Timmins he chanced to be talking of them. 
He and his sister were entertaining Nevillo Fairborn 
at luncheon, and the trio were seated in a good- 
sized, old-fashioned dining-room in a large, anti¬ 
quated stone house in the centre of the ancient town 
of Warkworth. The Timminses, fathers and sons, 
had been lawyers at Warkworth for a century or 
more, and had been content to occupy the same house 
and offices, even though riches increased. It was a 
high, many-windowed, plain-fronted house, contain¬ 
ing a great number of warm, comfortable rooms, 
most of which had good red curtains, thick carpets, 
and solid furniture. As in Mrs. Umfreville’s smaller 
abode, the garden was at the back of the house, and 
also retained its old-fashioned beds, flowers, and 
greenhouse. A Southerner might have called both 
house and garden bleak and uninteresting, but Mr. 
and Miss Timmins did not think them so, for hero 
their parents had died, and they had lived all the 
years of their pilgrimage. The brother and sister 
were remarkable in many ways, but in particular for 
their unusual height and spare figures. 

Both were of middle age, and life had apparently 
gone smoothly with them; for although so tall and 
thin, they were neither grey nor wrinkled. Their 
dress was scrupulously proper, if not fashionable. 
Mr. Timmins always wore what is called a frock-coat, 
and a stand-up shirt-collar, while Miss Timmins, 
though well-appointed in the way of panniers, polo¬ 
naises, and the like, could not be prevailed upon to 
change the fashion of her hair. She wore it turned 
up behind with a comb and in long curls in 
front. 

“It is all pride. She is the proudest woman I 
ever saw in my life. We’re none of us good enough 
for her,” said Miss Timmins, with a voice and manner 
startlingly decisive. “Why, she sent her daughter 
with her card to return calls, and has never entered a 
single house in the parish herself.” 

“She is exclusive, but not capricious,” remarked 
Neville. “She appears to treat us all alike. Her 
reception of me was not flattering.” 

“Sheis poor,” put in the lawyer. 

I Bhould thinrso,” exclaimed his sister. “ Why 


ou yourself met Miss Umfreville with a flat-iron in 
er hand, and she told me she made her own 
gowns. As to the children, I believe they be half 
starved.” 

“ Good specimens of starvation, sister. I never 
saw a handsomer, healthier family. And the mother 
looks almost as young as her daughter. The eldest 
son is a fine fellow, too, though only a poor curate. 
What is to be done for people who won’t let anybody 
help them?” 

“Done! They must find thoir level. I’ve no 
atience with poor pride. I can put up with a deal, 
ut not with that. Why, she’s ruining the prospeots 
of that handsome daughter. Idonea is her name, 
Mr. Fairborn. Some Lady Percy or other had it in 
the days before tho Flood.” 

“What of that china you were talking of, Mr. 
Timmins?” asked Neville. “I would give a good 
sum for one of those articles I saw in the cabinet in 
the hall.” 

“I hope you don’t go in for the china mania of 
the day, Mr. Fairborn? ” said Miss Timmins. 

“ Not exactly; but I must confess to a liking for 
everything old,” replied Neville. 

“Except old women,” suggested Miss Timmins, 
glancing across at him from her superior elevation. 
“ Now, don’t apologise. I don’t consider myself an 
old woman. Why should I, when my'brother, who 
is older than I, has just fallen in love ? ” 

“Quite true,” returned Mr. Timmins, smiling, as 
he caught an inquiring glance from Neville. “I 
have lost my heart to the handsomest and winsomest 
young lady in the world. Not because she is hand¬ 
some and winsome, but because she is ashamed 
of neither poverty nor labour. I should not have 
fallen in love with her but for that flat-iron, sister.” 

“He means Miss Umfreville, Mr. Fairborn. I 
assure you he is quite silly about her. What do you 
think of my future sister-in-law ? ” 

“ She rows well, and wears a sensible hat,” replied 
Neville, amused. “I have never seen her face, and 
should not know her were I to meet her.” 

“ So much the better for your peace of mind, and, 
perhaps, for our mutual relations,” remarked Mr. 
Timmins. 

“ Should Mrs. Umfreville be disposed to sell any 
portion of that old china,” said Neville, hesitating, 
“ I should be glad if you would buy it for me ; or 
the carved oak furniture I remarked in her—her—” 
“Parlour,” supplied Miss Timmins. “They are 
wise enough to call their nutshells parlours, and not 
boudoirs, or morning-rooms, or libraries. Mrs. Um- 
freville Is proud, but not a by-come.” 

“A what? ” asked Neville. 

“That is sister’s translation for a parvenu, Mr. 
Fairborn,” said Mr. Timmins, a smile at the comers 
of his widish mouth. 

“I hate French words and French people,” said 
Miss Timmins with all her heart, “ and I long to 
strangle the girls of the present day who spangle 
our good homespun English with foreign tinsel.” 

“ To return to the china,” said Mr. Timmins, 
sedately. “ What’s your figure, Mr. Fairborn ? ” 

“I am quite willing to give a few hundreds,” 
replied Neville. 

“ I am to pay for them and give nq name ? ” nut 
in Mr. Timmins, who thoroughly understood ms 
client. 

Neville nodded, and Miss Timmins uplifted hands 
and eyes. 
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He for the Passage sought, attempted since 
So much in vain, and seeming to be shut 
by jealous Nature with eternal bar. 


T^VER since the winter of 1558-4, when the 
gallant Sir Hugh Willoughby “ took his last 
look of the descending sun ” on the coast of Lapland, 
fc halo of romance and mystery has surrounded the 
North-east Passage to u Far Cathay.” We now 
know that under favourable conditions the long- 
sought-for passage is a question of only a few weeks, 
and our curiosity concerning it has been excited to 
the utmost by the remarkable voyage of Professor 
Nordenskjold. 

The actual discovery of the shores of the Polar 
Ocean from Novaya Zemlya to Behring Strait is due 
to the Russians; but although their vessels reached 
the mouths of the Khatanga and Pyasina rivers, to 
the east and west of the northern points of Siberia— 
Capes Taimyr and Chelyuskin—they never succeeded 
in doubling those points. In 1742, however, Lieu¬ 
tenant Chelyuskin reached the northernmost point of 
the Old World, the Promontorium Tab in of Pliny, 
with sledges, and it has since been genorally known 
by his name.* 

Although the Russians failed to carry out the 
wishes of Peter the Great, that the northern coast of 
Siberia should be explored by sea, they, nevertheless, 
surveyed more than a third of the threshold of 'the 
unknown Polar region, and paved the way for ulti¬ 
mate success. The voyages of Norwegian seal and 
walrus hunters removed all doubt as to the navigabi¬ 
lity, at certain seasons, of the Kara Sea, whioh 
Burrou^h, Pet, Liitke, and many others, found so 
impracticable, and which Yon Baer emphatically 
characterised as an “ ice-cellar; ” while, in 1875 and 
1876, Professor Nordenskjold demonstrated the pos¬ 
sibility of establishing a regular trade between 
Europe and the great Siberian rivers, Ob and 
Yenisei. 

At this stage in his brilliant career, Professor 
Nordenskjold, though still comparatively young, had 
dono an amount of work rarely accomplished in a 
lifetime. He had served in no less than eight Arctic 
expeditions, commencing in 1858, had made two im¬ 
portant sledge journeys, and spent a winter north of 
the 80th parallel. An eminent mineralogist and 
geologist, he had examined more than 1,000 English 
miles of rock sections in Spitzbergen alone, while 
his rare scientific attainments enabled him to make 
large contributions to our general knowledge of the 
past and present conditions of the earth’s surface. 
He had also carried the Swedish flag to the highest 
latitude ever reached by a vessel in the old hemi¬ 
sphere, and had won some of the most distinguished 
.honours that the scientific world can bestow. 

But Nordenskjold was not the man to rest upon 
his laurels, and the success of his voyages to the 
Yenisei prompted him to extend his researches along 


* Tine principal attempts to explore the northern eoaat-Hne of Asia 
are briefly related In No, 1258 of the “Leisure Hoar.’* A Portrait of 
Nordeuakjftld Is in the “ Leisure Hour," March, 1879, in paper on Siberia. 
See also “The Threshold to the Unknown Eegton, M by Clements B, 
Ma*khaw» 


the shores of Arctio Asia towards Behring Strait. 
Accordingly he addressed a memorial to the King of 
Sweden and Norway, setting forth the objects of the 
proposed expedition, and the means by which he 
noped to attain them. This document has been 
translated into English, and ought to be carefully 
studied by those who still take a narrow utilitarian 
view of Arctic exploration.* 

The expense of the new expedition, which was on 
a larger scale than any of those preceding it, was 
estimated at £20,000. Of this sum, Mr. Oscar Dick¬ 
son, of Gothenburg, a most munificent patron of 
Arctic research, contributed £12,000, the greater part 
of the balance being subscribed by the Swedish 
Government, the King of Sweden and Norway, and 
M. Sibiriakoff. 

The screw-steamer Yega, which was bought for 
the service, was a bark-rigged vessel of 299 tons 
register, specially built for ice-navigation. She was 
considered a very fair sailer, was provisioned for two 
years, and carried sufficient coal to enable her to 
steam about 8,000 nautical miles. A small steam 
launch was also taken, for the purpose of sounding 
ahead of the ship in shallow water, and for making 
river excursions. 

Quietly and unobtrusively the gallant Swedes pre¬ 
pared for the great work they had undertaken, omit¬ 
ting nothing that science, experience, and forethought 
could suggest; and on the 4th of July, 1878, the littlo 
Yega sailed from Gothenburg for Tromso. 

Professor Nordenskjold was leader of the expedition, 
and the Yega was commanded by Lieutenant Louis 
Palander, who had previously won distinction in Spitz¬ 
bergen as commander of the Polhem during the trying 
winter of 1872-3, when the crews of three ships had 
to bo placed on reduced rations until relieved by our 
countryman, Mr. Leigh Smith. Dr. Kjellman was 
botanist, and Dr. Stuxberg zoologist, to the expedi¬ 
tion. Lieutenant Brusewitz, of the Swedish navy, 
was second in command; Lieutenant Hovgaard, of 
the Danish navy, was meteorologist; and Lieutenant 
Bovo, of the Italian navy, was hydrographer. Lieu¬ 
tenant Nordqvist, of the Russian army, went as inter¬ 
preter and zoologist; and Dr. Almqvist was botanist 
and surgeon. The crew consisted of three petty 
officers, two of whom were engineers; fifteen seamen 
of the Swedish navy , selected from 200 eager volun¬ 
teers; and three Norwegian walrus hunters. Thus 
the members of this memorable expedition only num¬ 
bered thirty all told; but never did a more gallant 
band join issue of battle with the Ice King, and they 
were destined to win the priie for which hrave men 
had striven in vain during three centuries. Tromso 
was left on the 21st of July, the Vega being acoom- 
panied by the Lena, a small Steamer destine, to run 
up and down the riyer from which she took her name, 
and two vessels, the Fraser and Express, bound for 
the Yenisei with coal, iron, tobacco, and salt. 

* “ Memorial concerning the Arctic Expedition ef 187S. V k. '&» 
Nordenikjiikl.” drowiAfcto&J CWtcborg, 1877;pp. 8$ ^ Vv ' 
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Adm , sew e *&* r detained the little flotilla among 
the pracipitous islands off the north coast of Norway 
until the 25th, when they passed the northernmost 
point of the continent of Europe and steered for 
Novaya Zemlya. Following the same track in 1856, 
Stephen Burrough fell in with ice, in which the 
Serchthrift was enclosed, “ before they were aware 
of it/ 1 and “ which was a fcareful sight to see.” Cap¬ 
tain Markham also found ice in the same latitude 
last year, which was sufficiently packed “ to form an 
obstacle to navigation,” while in some places “the 
hummocks were piled up to a considerable height.” 
The Swedish explorers were more fortunate, for they 
reached Jugor, or Pet Strait, “without a trace of ice 
being seen, and anchored off a Samoyede village on 
the 30th of J uly. It is not at all unlikely that this 
is the same place where Burrough saw a heap of 
idols, shaped like men, women, and children, “very 
grossly wrought, and the eyes and mouth of sundry 
of them were bloody.” The members of the tribe 
profess Christianity now, and attend Christian wor¬ 
ship,.but they nevertheless possess idols which they 
regard with reverenco, and Nordenskjold had much 
difficulty in persuading an old woman to sell him 
some. One of these idols “consisted of a stone, 
which by the help of brightly coloured patches had 
been made into a sort of doll; another was a similar 
doll with a piece of copper plate for a face; and a 
third was a little skin doll ornamented with earrings 
and pearls.” In general they “resemble the rag 
dolls which peasant children make for themselves 
without tho help of the toy-shops of towns;” but 
they were all different in appearance. The Samoy- 
edes also had a sacrificial altar, on which the skull 
and paws of a recently-killed bear were placed among 
a number of reindeer horns; and two leaden bullets, 
with which the animal had probably been slain, were 
placed on a atone »close by . 

On the 1st of August the vessels passed through 
the strait and entered the Kara Sea, where Henry 
Hudson* who purposed “to double that way the 
North Cape of Tartaria, or to give reason wherefore 
it will not be,” was stopped by an impenetrable pack 
in 1608, and returned to England, “out of hope to 
find passage by the north-east.” Here again the 
Swedes were more fortunate than their predecessors, 
for instead of an “ice-cellar” they found a clear sea 
lying smooth as a mirror beneath a cloudless sky.. 
Two days afterwards they fell in with the first drift- 
ice near White Island, but passed through it with 
ease, and again found open water off the Gulf of Ob, 
where the freshets run northward during the summer 
at the rate of two to five miles an hour. 

At Dickson Harbour, where they arrived on the 6th 
of August, the vessels which had thus far sailed 
together parted company, the Fraser and Express 
to ascend the Yenisei, whence they returned to 
Europe in the autumn with full cargoes of wheat, 
rve, and tallow, the Yega and Lena to cross the 
threshold of the unknown region, and venture alone 
into the vast expanse of unexplored ocean that skirts 
the northern coast of Asia. From the mouth of the 
Yenisei to Tschaun Bay, in long. 170° s., this ocean 
had never been ploughed by the keel of any proper 
seagoing vessel, and the frail boats which had tra¬ 
versed pa^ts of it by piecemeal never ventured far 
from the coast. An open sea with a fresh breeze 
ires more destructive to them than a sea covered with 
drift-ice. But in spite of the imperfect means at 
their command, the Russian explorers of the last 


century penetrated to within a short distanceof Cape 
Chelyuskin by sea, and therefore NordenskJSld con¬ 
sidered it probable that a well-equipped steamer 
would be able to force a passage in a few days. The 
event has thoroughly vindicated the soundness of his 
judgment. 

Leaving Dickson Harbour early on the 10th of 
August, the Yega and Lena shaped course for the 
Kammeni Islands, tho sea being still nearly free 
from ice, but two days later they encountered heavy 
ice and dense fogs, which rendered navigation ex¬ 
tremely difficult. It was also found that the Taimyr 
Peninsula lies farther to the westward than was 
previously supposed, and several small islands were 
discovered right in the track of the vessel. But not¬ 
withstanding ice, fogs, and dangers not indicated on 
the charts, the Vega did not once run aground, and 
this fact alone speaks volumes for the skill and vigi¬ 
lance with which the expedition was conducted. 
Professor Nordenskjold himself speaks in the warmest 
terms of the high qualities of Lieutenant Palander / 
“ and his excellent officers.” 

As the vessels increased their distance from the 
Yenisei, the water became more salt, the temperature 
fell, and the sea-bottom simultaneously grew richer 
in organic life, a number of fine purely marine forms 
being obtained by dredging. Near land the dredge 
also brought up several of the larger marine algae. 
“ On tho other hand, the higher plant and animal life 
on land was still so poor that the coast here forms a 
complete desert in comparison with the rocky shores 
of Spitzbergen and West Novaya Zemlya. Sea-fowl 
were few in number. Only snow-buntings, six or seven 
species of waders, and some varieties of geese were 
found on land in any considerable numbers. If there 
be added a ptarmigan or two, an Arctic owl, and a 
species of falcon, the whole bird fauna of the region is 
enumerated, as far at least as it could be investigated 
on this occasion. Two walruses and some seals 
(.Phoca barbata and hisptda) were seen, and fish 
appeared to be abundant.” 

The fog lifted on the evening of the 14th, and 
advantage was taken of the opportunity to force a 
passage through the heavy ice towards Taimyr Island, 
where the Yega and Lena lay at anchor in a sheltered 
bay till the 18th. This bay was called Actinia 
Harbour, from the great number of sea-anemones 
( Actinia ) that were brought up in the dredge. Rein¬ 
deer were scarce and shy here, although they are com¬ 
mon in some parts of Spitzbergen where the pasturage 
is not nearly so good. This was soon explained by tho 
discovery of a deer that had evidently been killed by 
wolves, for these animals are mortal foes to the rein¬ 
deer-keeping Lapps of Northern Scandinavia, where 
they have been known to decimate a large herd in the 
course of a single night. 

Men who perform great deeds seldom talk much 
about them, and modesty is a virtue specially charac¬ 
teristic of the Scandinavian nations. But that 
Nordenskjold and his companions encountered dan¬ 
gers and difficulties of no ordinary magnitude is 
abundantly evident, and the detention Actinia 
Harbour must have been an anxious and trying time 
for all on board the two vessels. THeir success had 
hitherto surpassed all expectations, but as they 
approached tne point which none had yet succeeded 
in doubling, the dreaded Cape OhelTOskm r cfrcuni- 
stances seemed to justify their apprehensions that it 
would prove to be the most critical part of 
voyage. That they would in an j case return with 
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results wasalready assured, but whether 
theywould accomplish the main object of the expedi¬ 
tion waeatiU doubtful, Uncertainty was, however, 
of short duration, for on the morning of the 18th the 
fog lifted a little, and advantage was immediately 
taken of the opportunity to put to sea again. The 
ice was then so broken up that “ scarcely a piece 
<&uld b e seen strong, enough to carry a.couple of 
men ,’* and the land was indistinctly visible at intervals 
through a veil of mist. At last, on the afternoon of 
the l^tht a low promontory was sighted to the north- 
east, and soon afterwards the flags of Sweden were 
displayed'from the first vessels that ever cleft the sea 
loa the Ultima Thule” of the Old World. 

The anchors were dropped in a little bay on the 
nprth side of the cape, and as the Yega fired a salute 
the fog dispersed, and the sun shone out brightly to 
ehoer ihe brave men whose hearts already swelled 
high with noble enthusiasm. It was indeed a 
moment that not one of that company will ever forget. 
On one side lay the twin continents of Asia and 
Europe, and only two short miles from the “ice- 
fbpt ” that still clung to the lonely shore rose the 
threatening edge of the impenetrable Polar pack. 
A Urge white bear, the only visible inhabitant of this 
dpfojate region, was waiting at the water’s edge to 
inspect the new arrivals, but the Vega’s salute 
caused him to retire in disgust, growling, as old 
bears will sometimes, at the innovations of modern 
soience. 

The northernmost extreme of Siberia was found 
to bo in 77° 41' x. lat., and 104° V e. long, from 
Greenwich. 

Resuming the voyage on the 20th, an attempt was 
made to penetrate to the eastward in the hope of 
making fresh discoveries, but the ice soon closed round 
the ships, and they had much difficulty in getting 
back to the open channel near the coast. They then 
steered southward along the east side of the Taimyr 
Peninsula, and, according to the old maps, sailed 
overland for< about two hundred miles without once 
touching the ground. 

Professor Nordenskjold says that it is incorrect to 
speak of the northern part of Siberia as a low country, 
for although the land rises gradually, as a rule, from 
a shallow sea, yet there are nearly always hills a short 
distanoe inland, which attain an elevation of from 
One to two thousand feet, and in some places, espe¬ 
cially eastward of Cape Chelyuskin, the skyline is 
broken by snow-dad summits of noble form. 

The weather was beautiful after the 23rd, and 
although the sea was dotted by huge piles of grounded 
ice-blocks, which had been heaped up in places to a 
height of a hundred feet by the concussion of moving 
fields, yet scarcely any floating ice was met with as 
the expedition sailed steadily eastward in five to eight 
fathoms water. This was exactly what Nordenskjold 
expected. He inferred that the strong currents 
issuing from the great rivers of Siberia, which all 
pour their waters, more or less warmed by the hot 
continental summer, into the Polar Sea, would drive 
baok the main ice from the coast, while the influence 
of the earth’s rotation would deflect the whole volume 
to the eastward in a single stream, and so leave a 
lane of water comparatively free from ice. 

On the evening of the 26th the vessels were off the 
mouth of the Olenek, where Lieutenant Pronchiseheff 
wintered in 1736-6. The story of this gallant ex¬ 
plorer and his heroio young wife, who dared to brave 
.the dangers of the treacherous ice rather than part 


from her husband, is one of the most pathetic in all 
the history of Arctic exploration. The object of the 
expedition was to sail westward from the Lena to the 
Yenisei, and it actually penetrated to within a few 
miles of Cape Chelyuskin, although the vessel was 
utterly unsuited to the work. But the trials and pri¬ 
vations which they had undergone, mingled with 
grief at the failure of their efforts, told fatally on 
the leader and his devoted companion, and they only 
returned to winter quarters to die, as they had lived, 
together. 

On the following night the Yega and the Lena 
parted company, the latter vessel reaching Yakutsk 
m safety on the 21st of September. The Vega’s 
despatches were sent on to Irkutsk, and a month 
later it was known throughout the civilised world 
that Cape Chelyuskin had been doubled, and that a 
steamer from the Atlantic had ascended the Lena. 

Professor Nordenskjold had originally intended to 
pay a visit to the delta of the Lena himself, but as 
the wind was fair and the sea free from ice, he con¬ 
sidered the opportunity too good to be lost, so the 
Vega stood to the eastward under all sail, with every 
prospect of completing the North-east Passage 
before winter set in. 

The southernmost of the New Siberian Islands 
was reached on the 30th, after a hard struggle with 
compact drift ice. These islands are of special in¬ 
terest, being rich in fossil remains of the mammoth, 
rhinoceros, horse, auroch, bison, sheep, etc., and, as 
they have never been scientifically examined, it is 
to be regretted that Nordenskjold was prevented from 
landing by rotten ice and shallow water. 

The Vega passed between the Bear Islands, which 
were just whitened by the first fall of snow, on the 
3rd of September, having made good 360vniles in 
three days. Considering the time necessarily lost in 
dredging, sounding, and determining the temperature 
and specific gravity of the water at different depths, 
as well as the caution that had to be observed in 
navigating unknown waters, this fact shows how 
little she was hindered by ice. Another attempt was 
now made to discover new lands to the northward, 
but the way was barred by an impenetrable pack, 
and the Vega was obliged to return to the narrow 
channel kept open by the waters of the Kolyma. 

Cape Chelagskoi, on the east side of Tschaun Bay, 
was reached on the morning of the 6tb, and here the 
explorers were visited by two seal-hide boats full of 
natives, the first they had seen since leaving Novaya 
Zemlya. Here also, contrary to all anticipations, the 
most serious difficulties of the whole voyage may be 
said to have commenced. The nights grew so dark 
that the Vega had to be moored to the ice for five or 
six hours out of every twenty-four, the depth dimi¬ 
nished steadily owing to the inshore channel being 
narrowed by the ever-advancing pack, and the crew 
were incessantly at work with axes, saws, and blast¬ 
ing powder, as inoh by inch the brave little vessel 
fought her way to the eastward. In ordinary years 
the sea between Cape Yakan and Behring Strait is 
navigable until quite late in the season, but now the 
great floe-pieces were driving thick and fast towards 
the coast, and were cemented together by newly- 
formed ice. Again and again the Vega had to rush 
full speed against masses of grounded ice with but a 
few inches of water under her keel, but she was 
worthy of the confidence reposed in her, and sustained 
no damage from shooks that would inevitably hate 
sunk a weaker vesfceh 
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I OHS FlA5MAlfhas more powerfully influenced that,“Life of Flaxman ” which shall prove to be 
J aj^ly t|e mrinci|>les of hie style than any other worthy of theeubiect. The several illustrated papers 
sculptor of modern time. With a mind capable of on Flaxman and his works that Mr. Teniswood has, 
conceiviflgj &od a hand of forming, the noblest and at various dates, contributed to the pages Of “The 
purest |rorkd ia the severest style of the classic ideal, Art Journal,” are sufficient to show his appreciative 
he cOidlt^et bend his plastic genius to the production acquaintance with the theme to which his larger and 
and adornment of the meanest domestic wares that more comprehensive work will be devoted. ~ 
are depia&ded of the potter's craft. Of this York- At present v the records of Flaxman's life are 
born ecw^tor, poorly, brought up, well-nigh self- exceedingly scanty, and, in all the so-called bio- 
taught^ smitten. oy early sickness, but inspired with graphies of him that have been published up to the 
as grahd^ genius as that which produced the death- present time, not a word is said concerning his con- 
less wojr^i of ancient Greece and Eome, it maybe nection with Wolverley and the treasures of his 
truly from the Latin line penned by Johnson genius that have been preserved for so many years 

on Golwaith, “He touched nothing without adorn- past at Wolverley Hot^se. They* are also passed 
ing it. w With a versatility similar to that of the over with similar silence in all the topographical 
author of “The Yicar of Wakefield ” in a sister art, works in which Wolverley is mentioned. Murray, 
Flaxman stamped the impress of his grace and in his “ Handbook to Worcestershire,” is even more 
elegance opi every work that he undertook, however reticent, for he does not even name the Flaxman 
common might b6 its after use, or however poor and monument in Wolverley Church, although he notices 
humble might be its future price and possible desti- monumental memorials by this sculptor in other parts 
nation. As there was nothing vulgar about his of the county. As no account of the Wolverley 
mind, so he seems to have deemed nothing mean Flaxmans has appeared in, print, and as they have 
that was entrusted to his hands, and whatever work never been seen beyond the walls of Wolverley 
he had to do, he did it with his might, and threw House, a description of them may prove interesting, 
his whole soul into it. Consequently, whatever pro- and a fragmentary help to that “ Life of Flaxman ” 
ductioii Of Flaxman may engage our attention, we for Which we now wsit. 

may feel SOr© that it will bear the test of the minutest In the picturesque , and romantic Worcestershire 
scrutiny and will prove worthy of his world-wide parish of Wolverley? nearly three miles north-west 
reputation, whether it be a cup and saucer, a wax of Kidderminster, there are an unusual number of 
medallion, a drawing in outline, a chimney-piece, a the better class of residences, and of these Wolver- 
ceiling, a monumental memorial, a shield of Achilles, ley House may be accepted as the chief. It is an 
or a Michael and Satan. He thus created a standard old-fashioned, stately mansion of red brick and stone, 
below which his successors might not fall, if they three storeys high, standing on rising ground, near 
aspired to emulate his fame. to the centre of the village, from which it is shut 

It is remarkable that no “Life of Flaxman” has out by a high wall, through which is the carriago 
yet beep written that deals adequately with the entranoe beneath and between remarkably fine 
subjeot. We might have expected that some memo- Scotch firs, cedars, beeches, and other trees. The 
rial of him, more or less complete, would have been house is the Worcestershire residence of Frederick 
product in the lifetime of those who so deeply Wynn Knight, Esq., one of the members for the 
reverenced him, and whose donations of his works to oounty, and colonel of the Worcestershireyolunteers 
University College, London, have secured a glorious and yeomanry. To the right of the carriage-drive 
shrine to his memory in the shape of the Flaxman are rooms that Colonel Knight. has se^ajart a 0 the 
Gallery* Buf his few surviving friends, brother armoury for the volunteers, whose drill . Js usually 
AcademioUms, aidassistants, have not preserved in held on the lawn, round which the carriage-drive 
writing any filll record of the sculptor's life and sweeps. On the other sidq^f tpe mansion axe the 
labours* Although as ah author his compositions flower-gardens, lawns, textile, jpd shrubberies, 
were marked by ability and correctness, and his planned under the direction ^i^ jP^lShenstone, 
“Lectures oh Sculpture“ showed, as might be whose estate, the Leasoweagjpear Halesowen, was 
expected, ji, thorough command of his subject, yet thirteen miles distant from ^olverles^ # f{may here 
his retiring disposition and unworldly habits indis- say that the picturesicmeness of the.cSlebyatea gar- 
posed him fbr tbe compilation of his own memoirs dens and grounds at jBnyille Hall, the Staffordshire 
or the preparation of such materials for the same as seat of the Earl of Stanford and Warrington, five 
wouldjhave proved useful to ^his biographer. The miles north of Wolverley, also owe much of their 
acquisition of such materials is now a matter of no beauty to the designs of the poet Shonstone, as also 
small difficulty, but as Mr. G. F. Teniswood, the do the extensive grounds at Hagley Hall, Lord Lyt- 
well-known artist, has, for many years past, been telton's, six miles east of Wolverley, called by the 
industriously gathering all available information poet Thomson “ The British Tempe. 
relative to England's most distinguished sculptor, we On a classic pedestal with an urn, erected in the, 
may confidently look to his competent pen to produce grounds at Wolverley House, are some lines to the 
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memory of Shenstone, who was a personal friend of 
the then possessor of the estate, Mr, Knight, groat- 
uncle to the present owner, F. W. Knight, m.p. As 
Flaxman was also a personal friend of Mr. Knight 
and a frequent visitor to Wolverley House, he would 
fee able to appreciate and enjoy the landscape-gard¬ 
ening plans of the poet, which by that time would 
have taken shape and could be seen in perfection. 
This would be especially the case with that portion 
of the shrubberies known as “The Wolverley 
Walks,” which extend from the house, along the 
side of a sharply-sloping bank for the distance of 
nearly two miles, to Cookley, where are the exten¬ 
sive iron and tin-plate works founded by the Knight 
family upwards of two centuries ago. These walks 
are covered with the finest timber, and on that part 
of the walks known as “Gloucester Hill ” is an oak 
of remarkable dimensions. On measuring it I found 
it to be sixteen feet seven inches in girth at its nar¬ 
rowest point, increasing to twenty feet at its base. 
The tree is perfeotly hollow, but its wide-spreading 
arms give a full foliage evidence of its vitality. 
Judges of forest timber have considered it to bo 800 
years of age. It is not mentioned in any map or 
ancient account of the parish, nor does it appear to 
have been a boundary or landmark. The view from 
the walk beside it is very romantic. Ravino-like 
fissures traverse the immediate district in every 
direction, honeycombing the surface and breaking 
it up into the most picturesque combinations of hill 
and dale, thickly wooded and watered by the wind¬ 
ings of the River Stour. It is the district of red 
sandstone, and is, therefore, rich in a wealth of ferns 
and wild flowers. 

Not far from the old oak a large cave is hewn in 
tho face of the rock, which is covered with a profusion 
of liart’s-tonguo and other ferns. The River Stour 
winds at the foot of the “ Walks” between a double 
belt of silvery willows, and is spanned by the four 
arches of the old Hay Bridge, which is covered with 
ivy and foliage, and is an excellent bit for the 
sketcher. At the distance of a narrow meadow is the 
canal, also a picturesque object, as it winds an ex¬ 
tremely serpentine course under and between tree- 
covered rocks of red sandstone. Beyond are seen 
the woods, park, and towers and battlements of Lea 
Oastle, late the residence of J. P. Brown-Westhead, 
Esq., formerly m.p. for York ; but in Flaxman’s time 
Lea Oastle was built by, and was the property of, 
Mr. Knight, of Wolverley Houso. On the other side 
of the road from Lea Castle are Wolverley Court and 
Sion Hill House, where Baskerville the printer was 
born. It was by this route that Charles n came 
when flying from Worcester, avoiding Kidderminster 
by galloping from Hoo-brook to Broad waters, thence 
past Sion Hill and over Lea Park, down the dingle 
and across the Hay Bridge, past the old oak and 
on to Blakeshall and Kinver Edge, turning Bharply 
from thence to Stourton and the Stewponey, and so, 
by Stourbridge, Wombourne, and Brewood, to the 
White Ladies, and thence to Boscobel. 

Returning from these picturesque “ Wolverley 
Walks” to Wolverley House, and entering the 
mansion, we at once see, in the entrance-hall, what 
appears to me to be the finest of the many works of 
Flaxman therein preserved. It is a reproduction— 
or rather, I may say, a restoration—of the relief from 
the Rorghese vase; and it owes quite as much to the 
genius ox Flaxman as it does to the original, but 
unknown; sculptor. tEfcoSe tfho have ha<f the good 


fortune to see the Borgheee Vase—the central orna¬ 
ment of one of the many spacious galleries of 
Louvre, where it proudly holds its own among tike 
throng of priceless works of art of every age and 
every nation—will not have forgotten its ten figured, 
sculptured around the vase in high relief, and 
representing the Bacchanals oapering and pipings 
the graceful nymphs dancing and playiug musical 
instruments, on either side the vine-crowned youthful 
Bacchus, while old drunken Silenus staggers to the- 
ground. They will also remember how the rude 
ravages of time have somewhat marred its polished 
excellence and blurred its beauties of form aud 
drapery, though it still remains a glorious work and 
a priceless relic of classic art. Even they who have 
not seen the original Borghese Vase in the Louvre 
will be well acquainted with its appearance from tho 
numerous casts, of various sizes, that are to be seen 
in public and private collections. For example, a 
good cast of it will be found in the Crystal Palace 
collection (No. 352), though it is to be feared that, 
with many other fine things there, it is but generally 
viewed as one of the numerous decorations of a mon. 
ster rostaurant, and, therefore, often unappreciated► 
At present, as aii art-loving nation, we do not seem 
to get much beyond the combined attractions of fire¬ 
works and refreshment stalls. 

Flaxman’s reproduction, or version, of this relief 
from the Borghese Vaso is sculptured on an oblong 
flat piece of white marble, four feet five inches long 
by thirteen inches deep, exclusive of a border; and it 
is placed in a sloping position on a raised stand, 
where its very delicate chiselling, protected from dust 
and injury by plate glass, can be carefully studied. 
The ten figures of the design are so arranged that 
the graceful figure of Bacchus occupies the centre of 
the composition ; and at opposite sides of the design 
are raised mounds of earth and foliage. These take 
the places of the upper portions of the masks in the 
original, and may have been sculptured so as to 
correspond with the summits of the pillars on either 
side of a fireplace. For there seems but little reason 
to doubt that this lovely work of art was intended by 
Flaxman to form the upper portion of a chimney-piece, 
but that being considered by Mr. Knight as too 
delicately carved for such an exposed position, it has 
been preserved in its present shape up to this time. 

Mr. Knight, it must be remembered, was one of 
Flaxman’s earliest friends and patrons. Mr. Knight’s 
town house was 52, Portland Place—since then the 
property of Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq.—and he 
also owned other houses in Portland Place. For 
these houses Flaxman designed and executed many 
of the chimney-pieces, and also made the drawings 
for the ornamentation of tho ceilings of the chief 
reception-rooms, which designs were executed under 
his personal superintendence, his large pen-and-ink 
drawings for them being still preserved at Wolverley 
House. If this was the case with Mr. Knight’s 
London residence, it might naturally be expeotect 
that his Worcestershire home would be similarly 
adorned by the genius of the same artist. Aocora* 
ingly, we find that, although the ceilings are almost 
plain, tho chimney-pieces in tho chief reception-rooms; 
at Wolverley House were the work of Flaxman. 
They are of white and coloured marbles, classical in 
style, and, with the exception of the winged griffins* 
bearing no great amount of sculptured ornament ^ 
but, although simple in design, they are bold a$<| 
effective, and show the sculptor’s consummate taste.' 
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, His version of the relief from the BorgheseYase may 
possibly have boon intended as the chief decoration 
tot the chimney-piece in the principal drawing-room. 
Beginning at the left hand, the first of the ten 
figures is a Baochanal who, with a leopard skin 
flung over his left shoulder, and his back turned to 
the spectator, is blowing on the double pipes. IJe 
faces a nymph who is playing upon a lyre with a 
plectrum; like the three other nymphs she is clothed 
Mi a loose wide robe reaching from the neck to the 
feet.* Although the design and the composition of 
the ten figures are, as a matter of course, duo to 
the sculptor of the Borghese Vase, yet a very slight 
inspection of Flaxman’s work will suffice to show 
that it is no mere reproduction and slavish copy, 
but that he has interpreted the original by the 
light of his own genius, and endowed it with fresh 
beauties. Its execution is a marvel of delicate 
treatment; while the alto-relievo is so great, that 
portions of the limbs of some of the figures stand out 
cleat from the groundwork. Flaxman’s artistic 
brain was so saturated with classic lore, that he must 
have approached this subject with a passionate 
appreciation of its merits and a desire to transfer to 
pure white marble this Bacchanalian scene in such a 
way that all its ten figures might be seen at a glance, 
the centre being occupied by Bacchus himself,— 

“ Choreis aptior ct jocis 
Ludoque.” 

To carry out this design, the thought of the chimney- 
piece may have suggested itself, and the long slab of 
pure marble may have been sculptured for that 
purpose. No more elaborate and delicate work ever 
proceeded from his chisel; and it is well that it is 
protected by plate glass from possible accident. 

Among the pictures in the entrance-hall of Wol- 
verley House is a half-length portrait of Flaxman, 
signed “ John Flaxman, drawn by himself.” It is in 
pen-and-ink, very carefully executed after the manner 
of a finished copperplate engraving. The dress is in 
line and cross-hatching; but the face and right hand 
are stippled. 

Entering the chief drawing-room, where the mantle- 
piece, designed by Flaxman, and executed in white 
and coloured marbles, is characterised by a dignified 
simplicity and elegance in its classical outlines, we note 
a large glass chandelier suspended from tho centre of 
the ceiling. This was designed by Flaxman expressly 
for its present situation. It is composed of cut-glass 
drops, and is of large dimensions. Its lines are 
flowing and graceful, and it presents another evi¬ 
dence, if any were needed, of the pliability of this 
sculptor’s genius. On side-tablos in this, and also in 
other rooms, are numerous specimens of Wedgwood 
ware designed by Flaxman—vases, plates, teacups, 
and sauoers. Around one vaso is a Bacchanalian 
scene, with numerous figures, exquisitely treated, the 
artist appearing to surpass himself when engaged on 
a theme wherein he could emulate the best produc¬ 
tions of Greek art. Around another vase is a classical 
group, which has been ably reproduced by Mr. Kerr, 
of Worcester, as a painting on china. 

On some of these Wedgwood articles we meet 
with the winged griffin, of which Flaxman made 
such frequent use and for such various purposes, that 
even his inventive skill must have been taxed to 

* The form*, attitude*, and action of all the figure* are described by 
our contributor at greater length than we have space to give, and in 
appreciative detail, better suited, perhaps, for an art journal than for 
general r eader#.—En. L. H. 
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devise fresh shapes for such familiar figures. Here, 
in Wolverley House, we Bee them, not only on the 
Wedgwood ware and on the chimney-pieces, but 
boldly figured in the large pen-and-ink drawings of 
the designs for the ornamentation of the ceilings of 
Mr. Knight’s London house, and we also find them 
used as ornamental figures for candles. There are 
two of these, upwards of a foot in height, and mas¬ 
sive and bold in character. They were modelled by 
Flaxman for Mr. Knight in Etruscan black ware, and 
have been covered with gilding. They ocoupy places 
on a side-table in the drawing-room. 

On a wall in the same room is hung a frame con¬ 
taining three of Flaxman’s wax medallions. One 
is a classical head, in profile; the two others are 
portraits, also in profile, of George the Third and his 
queen. The lace-work on the queen’s dress is exe¬ 
cuted with consummate skill, so as to realise its fairy¬ 
like texture, and the finish of every minute detail 
is so exquisitely rendered that the aid of a magnify¬ 
ing-glass is well-nigh needed adequately to appreciate 
the labour of the artist. These beautiful specimens 
of his skill were among the earliest works of the 
sculptor, who first became known to the general 
public by his wax models or medallions exhibited 
at Somerset House in 1770, and continued at the 
annual exhibitions for tho ensuing eleven years. 
Theso specimens at Wolverley House are of tho 
largest and finest that were executed by the artist, 
and were choice specimens secured by his friend and 
patron, Mr. Knight. 

On tables at either end of the chief drawing-room 
are placed two marble statues by Flaxman—Alex¬ 
ander, and Venus with Cupid—both carved in white 
marble, with the extremest finish and most delicate 
treatment. The standing, full-length figure of 
Alexander is twenty-nine inches high, exclusive of 
its base. The conqueror is represented in the full 
vigour of manhood, advancing with a glad expression 
and with outstretched right hand and arm, as though 
to welcome one of his familiar friends. His left hand 
is partially closed, as though the sculptor—who 
might have been Lysippus himself—had purposed to 
place within it a sheathed dagger or short sword. 
His pallium is carelessly thrown over his left arm, 
and sweeps to the ground over a slight pillar that 
assists to support the figure. He wears a helmet, 
tunic, and leathern cuirass and boots, adorned with 
metal ornaments. The cuirass displays the anatomy 
of the figure, and among the devices with which it 
is decorated are the Medusa’s head and two winged 
griffins. Four other griffins also appear on the side 
of the helmet, and as supports for its crest. In 
front of the crest is the device of the horse Bucephalus, 
with griffins on either side embossed on the. casque. 
There are points of resemblance between this statue 
of Alexander and that of Caligula, found at Gabii, 
and figured by Visconti. 

The Venus with Cupid is twenty-seven inches in 
height without the base. The beautiful goddess is 
kneeling on the right knee, her right arm raised 
above her head, holding between the forefinger and 
thumb a butterfly, at which the young Cupid is 
eagerly grasping. His mother’s left arm encircles 
his chubby body, which is balanced on the right 
foot, the left foot barely touching the ground in the 
eagerness with which the child is reaching up to 
its prize. A light chlamys, or scarf, is thrown over 
the left thigh q f Venus, falling to the ground, and 
thus helping to preserve the balance of the kneeling 
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figure. She wears as her only adornments a necklet 
and a bracelet on her right wrist. The figures are 
treated with the utmost grace and purity; the anatomy 
is rendered with a minuteness that is not destructive 
to simplicity; and the whole is suffused with a 
charming air of naturalness, combined with an 
elegance of conception and execution in which 
Flaxman was peerless. It was exhibited at Somerset 
House in 1787, the year in which he visited Italy, 
being then thirty-three years of age. 

Such are the varied evidences of John Flaxman’s 
genius preserved in Wolverley House: marble 
statues in the round, a marble alto-relievo, wax 
medallions, a pen-and-ink portrait, pen-and-ink de¬ 
signs for ceilings, carved marble fireplaces, a cut- 
glass chandelier, classic candlesticks, with artistic 
vases, plates, cups and saucers. These art-treasures 
evidence his many-sided genius, and afford a proof 
that' he considered nothing too common for the 
adornment of his classic taste. 

On leaving Wolverley llojuse, the home of 
Flaxman’s early friend and patron, the visitor who 
has been so fortunate to be favoured with a sight of 
those specimens of our great English sculptor’s 
handiwork that I have here attempted to describe 
should not leave the village without visiting the 
parish church, which was rebuilt by Mr. Knight, 
with the aid of other parishioners, in the year 1772, 
on the site of the old church, which was known to 
have been in existence in the year 1165. Some 
portion of the ancient walls are incorporated in the 
modern building, which was built in the pseudo- 
classic fashion then in vogue, the flat plaister ceilings 
and cornices being in harmony with the rest of the 
design. The east window of the chancel, until it was 
filled with stained glass by Wailes, at the expense of 
W. Hancocks, Esq., of Blakeshali House, Wolverley, 
was edged with a bordering of purple and yellow 
glass, the surrounding wall boing painted so as to 
represent crimson curtains looped back with gold 
cord. A “three-decker” pulpit, reading-desk, and 
clerk’s-desk, surmounted with a sounding-board—all 
of which still remain in their original position— 
somewhat helped to hide these decorations from the 
congregation in the nave. As the work of rebuilding 
the church would have been recently completed when 
Flaxman was a visitor at Wolverley House, no 
doubt he would be taken to see it, when, whatever 
might be his impressions of the edifice, he would 
not fail to be struck with the beauty of its position, 
erected on the end of a plateau, three sides of which 
descend abruptly, by steep banks of red sandstone, 
to the banks of the sinuous Stour. The view from 
the churchyard on every side is very beautiful, that 
to the south comprising the range of hills terminating 
with Malvern’s “lonely height.” 

Murray’s “Guide” says, curtly, that Wolverley 
Church “contains many tablets,” and does not men¬ 
tion that by Flaxman; and even the local historian, 
Mr. J. Noake, in his three volumes on the Churches 
of Worcestershire, although he quotes the lines from 
some of the monumental memorials, passes the Flax¬ 
man monument without the least notice. So also 
with other guides and directories, in not. one of which 
can I find any mention of the marble monument placed 
on the north wall of the chancel. The inscription is 
as follows This monument, in memory of Helen 
Charlotte, wife of John Knight, Esquire, of Lea 
Castle, is erected as a mark of her husband’s affec¬ 
tion. She was daughter of the Honourable Charles 


Hope Weir, of Craigio Hall, West Lothiefi, Scotland, 
ana died at. Funchal, in the Island of Madeira on 
the 7th of May, 1801, aged 27.” 

Above this inscription is a recess, the upper 
portion being an ogee-shaped arch, in which, in 
alto-relievo, thirty-two inches by fourteen and a half 
inches, lies a figure of Resignation. The sacred 
volume lies on her lap in the folds of her dress; her 
hands are clasped upon it, and her gaze is directed 
slightly upwards to the text, “ The righteous shall 
be had in everlasting remembrance.” The letters of 
the text are carved in relief, and are gilded. The 
figure is a portrait of Mrs. Knight. In all pro¬ 
bability, Flaxman would be acquainted with her, 
and he would be about forty-six or forty-seven years 
old when he executed this portrait statue. The 
costume of the time is managed with great skill 
and treated with uncompromising fidelity; and, 
despite the ugly fashion of wearing the curls so as to 
obscure the forehead, the face is that of a beautiful 
woman. The figure, stretched at full length, seems 
somewhat too long in its dimensions—a fault that 
may be observed in several of Flaxman’s female 
figures. In its general design it somewhat resembles 
his monument to Mrs. Udney in Chichester Cathe¬ 
dral ; but in the Udney monument the lady rests her 
head on her left hand, and has her right hand upon 
the Bible in her lap. In every way this memorial of 
Mrs. Knight is worthy of the genius of John Flaxman, 
who is so adequately represented by his numerous 
works in the Worcestershire village of Wolverley. 


Heart’s case. 

Tii ehe is a flower I sought for years, 

Heart's-ease and rest from care, 

For my heart was crushed by pain and tears, 

And the world was lone and bare. 

Far from the madding crowd I went, 

I sought the flower alone, 

But still my heart with woe was bent, 

And still my soul made moan. 

I sought the fight, I longed to die, 

I charged mid shot and shell, 

Death like a white mist passed me by, 

Where others dying fell. 

I sailed upon the lonely sea, 

I trod a foreign shore, 

But the ghost of sorrow followed me 
For ever, ever more. 

One day I met a little child, 

Sweet as a bud of May, 

She boro a wreath of flowerets wild, 

I followed in her way. 

She came unto a dim green place, 

Knelt by a grave in prayer, 

Then past, with tears upon her face, 

And left the flowerets there. 

0, not in vain ! 0, not in vain 1 
My quest by sea and shore. 

Rest, rest, thou troubled ghost of pain, 

Vex thou my soul no more I 
I knelt upon the blessed sod, 

I wept an earnest prayer, 

I found the flower, the peace of God, 

Hcart’s-ease and rest from care. v 

Oxford, Frederick E. Weatherly* . 
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next port reached by the Albion was "Welling- 
JL ton, the key of the North Island, and the seat of 
'Government. As we steamed in between the narrow 
entrances to the charming basin on whose semi¬ 
circular shores the city is built, new beauties broke 
‘Upon our well-nigh satiated vision. As a background 
to the city huge mountains towered up to the sky, 
their snowy tips glittering in the sunshine. Arrived 
at the extensive wharf, a scene of bustle and life 
presented itself. Ships of all nations were either 
receiving or discharging cargo, and innumerable 
packages of merchandise strewed the acres of jetties. 

Hailing a cab, I soon found myself on my way to 
un hotel, and it soon became tolerably clear that one 
was at the seat of power. A steam-tram way tra¬ 
versed the whole circuit of the city. An imposing 
block of newly-erected buildings was pointed to as 
the Government Buildings. Another handsome 
block yras the residence of the Governor. A third 
suggested the Houses of Parliament. In the leading 
streets vast buildings sacred to commercial pursuits 
were’rising on all hands. A newly-reclaimed area 
of some ten acres was being laid out as a grand com¬ 
mercial centre, and Cheapside prices were being 
given for sites thereon. An area of about four acres 
actually fetched over ninety thousand pounds undor 
the hammer. One huge building in a central street 
had just been built at a cost of ten thousand 
ounds. Unlike Dunedin and Christchurch, the 
ews here seemed to possess the earth, and the names 
on this princely pile were of a decidedly Hebrow 
type. 

A railway-station just beyond the Government 
Buildings testified, to the growing appreciation of 
this invaluable means of opening up a country. 
About twelve hundred miles of railroad are now in 
full operation in New Zealand, with a gross revenue 
of a million pounds per annum. These railways 
hare cost the young colony nearly ten millions ster¬ 
ling, and go a long way towards explaining its seem¬ 
ingly rather large public debt. Happy, however, 
would it be for the European States if they had as 
solid results to show for their expenditures as the 
New Zealanders have. Of the twenty-seven millions 
of public debt, in addition to the sum spent on the 
ever-improving railway property, nearly four mil¬ 
lions has been incurred in importing labour—an 
invaluable commodity in a new country; over five 
millions has been spent on public works and build¬ 
ings—roads, harbours, lighthouses, telegraphs, etc., 
all more or less reproductive; and a million and a 
half on the purchase of native land, all worth pro¬ 
bably five times what it has cost. If to these valu¬ 
able properties are added the Crown lands, some thirty 
millions of acres, it will be seen at once that for 
every pound owing by New Zealand there is about 
five to pay it. 

In a recent speech the New Zealand Premier esti¬ 
mated that, owing to the construction of railways and 
other public works, eight hundred and eighty proper¬ 
ties had increased in value from ten thousand to fifty 
thousand pounds each, and one hundred and twenty 
properties had increased in value upwards of fifty 
thousand pounds $ach. The intrinsic value of pro¬ 


perty in the colony has much more than doubled 
since 1871. A valuation recently made, for the pur¬ 
pose of assessing a small land-tax, shows that there 
are eighty-seven thousand distinct landed properties 
in New Zealand, of a total value of one hundred 
millions sterling! 

Returning from this digression, let us resume our 
trip. After a few days devoted to Wellington and 
its neighbourhood, I took steamer for Nelson. We put 
into the little port of Picton on our way, the entrance 
gate to the pastoral province of Marlborough. I did 
not penetrate to the. capital, Blenheim, a quiet little 
place of some two thousand inhabitants, but with an 
area of some fifteen thousand acres. After a glance 
round Picton, a bustling miniature port of about seven 
hundred inhabitants and a hundred and fifty dwell¬ 
ings, I took ship again for Nelson. The passage 
lay through some of the most romantic scenery in New 
Zealand. The steamer has to thread its way through 
a series of beautiful bays, and in one part a narrow 
sort of gorge, known as the French Pass, has to bo 
navigated. Exceedingly picturesque is the whole of 
the scenery, and you would fain entreat the captain 
to stop his vessel and let you linger for awhile amid 
it. Onward, however, the fearless mariner rushes 
with his wonderful piece of mechanism, and soon the 
entrance of Blind Bay is reached, with Nelson 
in the distance. The first thing which strikes the 
visitor to this charming region is the remarkable 
natural breakwater which stretches along in front 
of the city. A long strip of pebbly beach encloses 
a harbour where, in perfect safety, small craft 
may at all times remain. Our steamer had care¬ 
fully to be piloted through the narrow open¬ 
ing into this harbour, and soon the jetty was roached, 
and the “ Sleepy Hollow ” of New Zealand lay peace¬ 
fully beneath our gaze. The first view of this much- 
vaunted garden of the colony is disappointing. The 
buildings all about the port are shabby and unkempt. 
You miss the signs of vigour and life which meet 
you at Port Chalmers and Wellington. As you are 
driven to your hotel in the city, vast gap9 in the 
untidy streets meet your gazo, and a variety of things 
bring home to you the fact that you are come to a 
place which has either passed the zenith of its im¬ 
portance, or is but slowly rising to it. 

There is, however, a nameless fascination about 
Nelson which grows upon you on fuller acquaintance. 

I spent three months in the city and province, and 
came fully to understand the enthusiasm with which 
it is ever referred to by New Zealanders generally. 
Environed with high hills, the fourteen hundred houses 
which constitute the city of Nelson are scattered over an 
area of some two thousand eight hundred acres. Right 
in front of these cultivated holdings is the harbour; 
a beautiful expanse of water rendered ever calm and 
peaceful by the remarkable natural provision in (he 
shape of a breakwater before referred to. As you 
advance into the city you find ifcd area diversified by 
sundry huge chains of mountain ridges, and the , 
gardens of many of the verandahed villas run up / 
these hill-sides. Before long most of those hiUs will j 
be covered over with fruit-trees, as the locality Is ) 
specially suited for horticultural j 
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cherry and peach-trees are found growing in pro- 
fusion in many spots, and the apricot-trees in the 
gardens are something wonderful. I saw one from 
which twenty boxes, of twenty pounds each, of deli¬ 
cious apricots had been taken. Many acres are 
covered over with vines trained in rows, and about 
four feet from the ground. Apples, quinces, pears, 
gooseberries, and all other fruits, are of course grown 
in abundance. A good market is found for all this 
in. Wellington, where the climatic influences are 
adverse to fruit culture. Vast areas are also devoted 
to hop culture. In all directions whlks of the most 
picturesque description are found. A very favourite 
ramble is up a zigzag path to the top of a high hill 
which commands a view of the whole business part 
of the city, together with the harbour and bay. The 
spectacle presented from the summit in October, when 
the cherry blossom is out, is inexpressibly fascinating. 
At the foot of this hill is the public recreation 
ground, where athletic sports and other recreations 
are indulged in on public holidays. The spaces 
between these mountain chains—called respectively 
“Toi-toi,” “ Malta!,’’ and “ Washington ” Valleys— 
are occupied by settlers who rejoice in more or less 
picturesque dwellings, and more or less cultivated 
and romantic gardens. 

The railway-station is found in ono of these 
valleys, and the line, passing through a series of 
most enchanting views, runs some twenty-five miles 
into the country, winding round tho hills and 
revealing all their varied charms. Ono of the 
most conspicuous objects as you leave tho city 
is the fine building known as the College. The next 
would bo tho Lunatic Asylum and the Hospital. 
A little farther on is tho charming residence of tho 
Bishop of Nelson, with its well planted and well- 
kept-up grounds. All along tho route there is a 
succession of pleasant surprises. On your left runs 
a vast mountain range, revealing behind it still 
higher ranges, with their tips covered with snow. 
To tho right is the sea. Scattered over the inter¬ 
vening level space are the farm homesteads of the 
settlers. For tho first eight or ten miles of the 
journey these homesteads are of a style to suggest 
considerable comfort and prosperity. They are, in 
fact, a succession of well-to-do farmhouses, and their 
owners enjoy probably as happy a life as is to be 
found anywhere on the faco of the earth. I will just 
stop at one of the stations and givo a photograph of 
a dweller and his surroundings in this earthly para¬ 
dise. 

The farm to which we are going is situated some 
fbur miles from the station, at the foot of yonder 
magnificent mountain. The town, or village, through 
which our course lies is known as Richmond. It is 
harvest time, and the reaping-machines are levelling 
the yellow crops of grain. You miss the numbers 
of an English harvest-field. The labourers, for the 
most part, are the owners and their families. 

Yonder substantial-looking home is where we are 
going. Its owner, whom for the nonoe we will call 
Mrw Johnson, is a Somersetshire man, and has the 
repute of being one of the best farmers in the whole 
district. The first appearance of things seems to justify 
the praise. Everything looks in good order. In the 
paddock before the house several well-bred horses 
are grazing* Yonder in an adjoining meadow are 
a score or more of cows, equal in a pp earance to any 
which you may see from the Great western Bailway 
carriage windows as you ride through the Yale of 


White Horse. Immediately in front of the house is 
a garden well stocked with fruit-trees, and the noble 
apricot-tree, with its burden of ripe fruit, specially 
attracts your attention. The farmer is out in His 
fields, so you go in pursuit* Theso fields, now laden 
with ripe corn, stretch away at the back of the house* 
Yonder is the stalwart owner, a hale, hearty-looking 
man of some sixty summers apparently. A cordial 
shake of the hand, and then away through the fields 
to look at his fine barley paddock. One or two reap* 
ing-machines are at work on the wheat, and a splendid 
crop he has got. But the barley is his pride. “ What 
do you think of that for barley ?” he cries out 
merrily, as gathering a few stalks he rubs out the 
golden grain and shows a quantity in the palm of 
his hand. ‘‘Think,” you reply, “why this, that 
our Mr. Bass would gladly give you almost any price 
you chose to ask for such a splendid sample.” “I 
don’t need to go quite so far for a market* Every 
quarter is bespoke by a Nelson brewer.” Arrived 
at the house, there stood the cart of a Nelson grocer 
waiting for the fifty or sixty pounds of fresh butter 
which he took weekly in exchange for groceries. 
At the dinner-table I beheld for the first time that 
much-vaunted feature of colonial life, the sitting- 
down of master and man at the same table. In 
walked four or five workmen and a servant, and 
took their seats alongside of us. It was amusing to 
notice their daintiness. “A small piece near the 
knuckle,, sir, if you please; ” “ No fat, please; ” “Well 
done, sir, if you have it,” etc. I remembered a “har¬ 
vest home” which I attended in Berksbiro just beforo 
leaving England, and what enormous platefuls those 
hungry labourers devoured, and the contrast was start¬ 
ling. The explanation was of course obvious. , Those 
Berkshiremen got a sight of good beef and mutton 
three times a year, and these New Zealanders three 
times a day. I am sorry to have to record a decidedly 
unfavourable impression of the much-talked-of 
triumph of democracy—master and man fraternisa¬ 
tion at the social board. A constraint was on all. 
This farmer owned some twelve hundred acres, most 
of which were in cultivation. To two of his sons 
ho had given a farm apiece, and tho whole thing 
wore a sort of patriarchal aspect, all living under 
their own vines and fig-trees, and none daring to 
make them afraid. 

The district beyond Richmond on this railway 
became more straggling and unsettled as the dis¬ 
tance from Nelson became greater. To give an idea of 
bush-farm life, we will get out at a station called 
Wakefield, and trudge across the country for three 
miles to a region known as “88 Valley.” In yonder 
shanty, standing alone in a paddock, is a new settler. 
A couple of years ago he was conducting a large 
business in England. Let us see how the change 
suits him. We tap at tho door, and in response to a 
“ Come in,” we enter. It is a cosey little room, with 
an open fireplace and a colonial oven fixed in it. The 
furniture is of the simplest and most elementary 
kind—about what the Shunamitish woman prepared 
for Elisha of old. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Jones; we are come to have 
a look at your farm.” “Very glad to see you; sit 
down and have a bit of dinner with us.” A stewed 
rabbit is quickly on the table, to be followed by a 
cherry pie, and washed down with draughts of new 
milk. “ A hermit’s fare, you see, is all we, cart offer 
you,’’ exclaims the host. u I haven’t far to g6 fo* a 
dinner. Yonder are plenty of rabbits, on the MBs 
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are my sheep, in ike * bush 1 are quantities of birds, 
and in, the orchard is an abundance of fruit.*’ Our 
whilom* English tradesman wears the garb of a 
labourer. He is a labourer to all intents and pur¬ 
poses. Taking us over his farm, he points to the 
fencing which he and his boys were erecting. His 
farm is a huge scattered affair of nearly a thousand 
acres. Two-thirds of it is fern-clothed hill land, 
and the remainder fiat land thickly covered over with 
manuka* flax, and ferns. A mountain stream trickles 
down through the middle of it, and here and there 
is a broad expanse of swamp. For this large area 
he pays a yearly rental of £29, having given £100 for 
a six years’ lease of the same. He has about 250 sheep, 
20 head of cattle, and 5 horses. His only help is 
one strong lad, to whom he gives 18*. per week. 
Extra help he gets near at hand from sundry small 
farmers. His sheep-olip had just been sold, and 
fetched a little over £50. The first lot of fifty fat sheep 
he had sold realised £20—8*. each! “ Wash© satisfied 
with the change ? ” “ Perfectly; never was happier in 
his life.” The anxieties of existence were minimised, 
living as he did, for the most part, on the products of 
the farm. He did not expect to make money, but 
he did expect to realise what he had long ardently 
desired-*-a release from harassing cares which had 
made life intolerable. 


Varieties. 


Afghan Riddles. —The following are the answers to the 
Afghan Riddles which appeared last month (p. 399)1. A 
stalk of wheat; 2. A razor (the natives of India shave the fore¬ 
head ; 8. A word ; 4. A boat; 5. An egg, then a chicken ; 6. A 
spinning-wheel j 7. A stalk ripe for the sickle. 

Beehive Houses.—I n the ruined bothan near Loch Meal- 
hag (p. 829), the diameter, measured from the outside, should 
be eighteen feet, not eight, as was stated. 

Canada for Farming. — Mr. James Caird, in his last 
annual Report on British Agriculture in the columns of the 
14 Times/’thus refers to North-Western Canada as a field of 
emigration il A territory of great fertility, better adapted for 
tlie production of wheat than the United States, healthy and 
entirely suited to” the British people, within a short and pleasant 
passage of a fortnight, will open to the farmer and labourer of 
these kingdoms prospects which they do not yet fully realise. 
Many difficult social problems gradually growing into promi¬ 
nence will here find a natural solvent. Workers of every class 
in the old country, who have been growing uneasy and discon¬ 
tented with the difficulty of supporting their families, may there 
plant themselves on a homestead where no preliminary clearance 
of forest, as in the older settlements in Canada, is required, but 
on which with little labour, and that of the simplest kind, they 
can in the first season extract from the rich soil abundance of 
fpod. * The movement is begun ; labourers and farmers’ sons, 
carrying some capital with them, are preparing to go. It may 
be five years, or it may be ten, before the full current sets in 
which, Wore it ceases to flow, will alter the existing conditions 
of agricultural property in this country. As a State, we shall 
be richer by the abundance of cheap food, purchased from our 
thriving countrymen in the North-West with the produce of our 
mines, our manufactories, and workshops. The residential 
advantages of this country will tend to maintain the capital 
value of the land, which with its equable and healthy climate, 
its varied scenery, and .admirable combination of liberty and 
order, will have the farther attraction of having become one of 
the cheapest in which to live. But its agricultural character 
will be cnanged. Pasture will have, over wide districts, taken 
the place of arable. This is now going on, and it proceeds with 
greatest speed on the side of the country best suited to grass. 
But tnis change may not in the end prove injurious. The grass 
counties yield ft better rent and higher rate of wages, with a 


smaller poor-rate, than the corn counties. On the line drawn 
by me thirty years ago, separating the corn and grass counties, 
the com crops in ten years have decreased by 8 per cent. In the 
former, and 10 per cent, in the latter.' In Ireland theyka^t 
diminished nearly 19 per cent. In all cases the diminution bus 
been chiefly in wheat, which has fallen 18 per cent, in England, 
and nearly 40 per cent, in Scotland and Ireland. The people 
are at the same time altering rapidly in the proportion in which 
they use bread and meat. Bakers’, shops are diminishing and 
butchers’ shops increasing. Vegetables, fresh from our own 
fields, or brought by fast steamers from the ports of the neigh¬ 
bouring continent, are more and more displacing bread. That 
proportion which thirty years ago the richer classes in this 
country alone could aiford to spend on other articles of household 
consumption than bread, is being rapidly reached by the work¬ 
ing class. Our agriculture must adapt itself to the change, 
freely accepting the good it brings, and skilfully using tne 
advantages which greater proximity to the best market must 
always command.” 

Tourists and Typhoid.— Now that the tourist season is in 
full rush we repeat a caution much needed, especially in foreign 
travel. Never drink when there is the least suspicion as to 
its source being impure. We have known many dangerous and 
some fatal cases of typhoid fever from the incautious quaffing of 
water in the bedroom of continental hotels. No one can be sure 
of its being fresh, or of its being from a pure source. Only last 
season we knew of a sad death from drinking what seemed bright 
and fresh water at a hotel in the picturesque town of Dinan, in 
Brittany. It was drawn from a well, and the cool draught 
proved a poison cun. Several cases having occurred at the same 
place, the cause of evil was ascertained. Not only in foreign 
travel, but in our own towns and villages, deaths are frequent 
from drinking water tainted with the germs of typhoid poison. 
It is better to thirst awhile than to run risk by hastily quenching 
it. If the water has been boiled there is less danger. Mixing 
spirits with such water gives no protection. When water from 
tne running rill or from known water-pipes is not available, it 
is better to use some guaranteed mineral water in bottle. Those 
who can afford to travel need not grudge the cost of this pre¬ 
caution. 

Messrs. Collingridoe and the “City Press.” —As an 
example of the energy and resources of business men in the face 
of disaster and difficulty, it is worth recording that within four 
hours from the discovery of the great fire in Aldcrsgate Street, 
which was one of the most destructive that has occurred in the 
City of London for some years, new premises had been secured 
and partly fitted up for use by the Messrs. Collingridge ; tho 
entire staff, numbering between three and four hundred persons, 
was again in working order and actively employed; prepara¬ 
tions were being made for the printing of another journal, which 
duly appeared on the following morning. The nows of the dis¬ 
aster had been telegraphed to all parts of the country, and those 
most concerned weie quietly and busily working, presenting by 
their demeanour a strange contrast to the excitement and tur¬ 
moil of the teeming thousands who thronged tho adjoining 
thoroughfares. The “ City Press,” duo next morning, was 
entirely printed by Messrs. R. K. Burt and Co., printers of the 
“Leisure HourMr. Henry Burt, of that*firm, remaining on 
duty all night to ensure the publication of the paper. 

Overworked Brains. —From the report of a lecture by Dr. 
Wilks, we quote the following on the importance of .varied 
occupation : Political history was filled with examples of the 
good iu varied work. Lora Palmerston, Lord Brougham, and 
others, especially an eminent statesman who, at seventy years 
of age, held the highest place in politics, could turn with fresh¬ 
ness to a theological controversy, could discuss learned questions 
with the utmost vigour, and was known to love physical exer¬ 
cises. Mr. Gladstone was known to spend his waking hours in 
the highest mental work, varied by physical labour, was stated 
to sleep soundly, and presented a living example of the value to 
be attached to varied mental work, this varied mental work also 
being added to by physical labour. The lecturer, speaking upon 
tho subject of sleeplessness in some brain-workers, stated tnat 
this arose from a too continuous toil in one class of brain work.. 
In all such changes he advised changes of mental work, giving 
cases to show that the sleeplessness was induced by the brain 
being overcharged with the “worry” of one mode of thought 
which had filled the man’s mind morning, noon, and night. 
Dr. Wilks insisted upon the necessity of work for the mind and 
body, and in the cases of young men urged that they should 
have at least two occupations, even if the second should only be 
a u hobby.” 



The Leisure Hour. 

BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 

AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.— Confer. 



INQUIRIES. 


1D0NEA. 

CHAPTER V. 

Ye tanks and braes o’ botmle Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fair! 
flow can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae fo’ o' care. 

—Hebert Bum$. 

, TIMMINS negotiated for the purchase of 
the china through Idonea. He said that a 
No. 1490.—JULY 17> 18S0. 


friend of his who had plenty ot money, and was 
bitten by chinamania, had commissioned him to pro-* 
cure any rare old pieces that he might see, and he 
wondered whether Mrs. Umfreville might be inclined 
to dispose of a portion of hers, which ho knew to 
be valuable. 

“ Let him take what is really worth the moat, 1 *’ 
said Mrs. Umfreville to Idonea, curtly. ^ 

“You will see Mr. Timmins, mother ?” pie£d$d 
Idonea. 
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“ I would rather not turn saleswoman. Let Mr. 
Timmins ohoose. The white 1 Graces’ are the most 
valuable. Tour father used to tell wonderful stories 
of them land their past history.” 

u The Graces! Oh, mother! I should be sorry—” 
began Idonea, and paused, lest she should frustrate 
her own end. 

But the Graces were doomed. Mr. Timmins 
engaged a connoisseur in china to examine the cabi¬ 
net with him, and he at once fixed on this choice 
piece as the most valuable in the collection—worth at 
least two hundred pounds. The virtuoso added that 
if it were sent to one of the great London sales it 
might possiblv yield more. 

idonea and Mr. Timmins stood by in incredulous 
wonder. Two hundred pounds! It was a fortune. 
The hall was strewn with china, and as he bent to 
examine it, she thought he had more the appearance 
of an antiquary than his companion. 

“ We shall leave the real urace behind,” he whis¬ 
pered, as he noted her figure leaning against the 
cabinet. 

In the course of a few days the “ Graces” were 
conveyed secretly to Heron shill, and two hundred 
poun^n" placed in the Wa^tworth Bank by Mr. 
Timmins, at Mrs. Umfreviile’s disposal. 

That lady, who knew little of the world as it is, 
and seldom drew instruction from newspapers, was 
so much surprised that she passed a day of excite¬ 
ment and a night of sleeplessness in consequence. 
She alone knew that when the cheque reached her 
she had no money, and expected none for a month 
or more; and He who watches over the widow and 
orphan alonO saw her tears of gratitude. For in 
secret she strove for that humility which yet in 
public never beautified her character. We are even 
greater riddles to ourselves than to thope who surround 
us; it is well The Highest knojr%the struggles 
after good as well as the temptatrons to evil. 

*When Idonea’s pimple outfit was supplied, and 
autumn^ with its many-huefl leaves and drowsy 
skies, arrived, melancholy fell upon the Umfrevilles. 
Idonea had not realised that first leaving home, and 
as the appointed time drew near, her heart grew 
heavy. / The lamentations of her brothers and sisters 
pierced it through and through, while her mother’s 
stately efforts at composure depressed her spirits. 
She began to wish that she had been content to 
starve and let them starve, and make no effort for 
' food; and even the prospect of meeting her brother 
scarcely lightened the pang. 

It was a chill, grey, misty autumnal morning when 
the family party stood together on the railway plat¬ 
form, trailing for the train, the twins holding 
Idonea by the hand, the boys watching the luggage, 
the mother standing face to face with her daughter, 
repeating her “last words.” 

“ I will place you under the care of the guard, and 
you must appeal to him in any difficulty, as Percy 
told you,” she said, as the train steamed in, and Mr. 
Timmins joined the group, leather bag in band. 

“I am going to Newcastle on business. I will 
see Miss Uri&reviile safe into the express, and bring 
you word,” he said to the sad mother. 

“Thank you, Mr. Timminsl” cried Idonea, throw¬ 
ing her arms round her, mother, and then hurrying 
itito the nearest empty second-class carriage. 

Mr. Timmins followed hter with “ I’ll take care of 
her, Mrs. TJmfreville, as far as Newcastle, at least,” 

The door closed With the customary bang, albeit 


there were f$w passengers and no hurry, and Idonea’s 
face was soon buried in her hands in a comer of the 
carriage, while her friends remained on the platform 
until tne last wreath of white smoko vanished in the 
extreme distance. 

Mr. Timmins discreetly opened a newspaper while 
Idonea’s tears flowed. But instead of reading, he 
found himself glancing furtively at her, and wonder¬ 
ing how long it took a woman to have her cry out. 
Like most men, he hated tears, and rarely saw them 
in his domestic circle; for his sister ana he took a 
cheerful view of life, and had, indeed, no cause for 
weeping. He was glad to remark that Idonea soon 
put her head out of the window, as if to take a fare¬ 
well look at the scenes she was leaving, and held it 
there some time. 

When she drew it in again she said, courageously, 
“ Mr. Timmins, I wanted to thank you for the 
trouble you took about the china, and for the large 
sum of money you sent my mother for it—so large, 
that it seemed like stealing to take it.” 

“A fool and his money are soon parted, Miss 
TJmfreville ; and the world is full of fools. If they 
don’t squander upon china they will upon old books, 
or pictures, or autographs, or some such useless 
trash” 

They kept up a tolerably brisk conversation on 
indifferent topics until they neared NeWcastle-upon- 
Tyne ; then Mr. Timmins said, abruptly, “ Of course, 
you know the people you are going to visit? ” 

“My brother does—at least his rector does,” re¬ 
plied Idonea, blushing; “and Percy will meet me 
at the station.” 

“ I did not moan to be inquisitive,” returned the 
lawyer, colouring also above his stiff shirt-collnr, 
“ but London is such a place! ” 

When they reached Newcastle, and Idonea had 
to change her train, Mr. Timmins was careful to 
place her in a carriage with ladies, and to fee the 
uard while commending her to his care. Then ho 
urried off to bookstall and refreshmont-room. 

“ Better have nothing to say to any one; 4 Silence 
is golden/ ” he whispered, when he returned, and 
shook hands with her over the window-sill. “ I 
have bought you more than enough to amuse you 
all the way to London.” 

“ Oh, how kind 1 Tell them at home how well-off 
lam!” exclaimed Idonea, receiving the “Times,” 
“ Graphic,” “ Illustrated News,” and Miss Austen’s 
“Emma,” together with a paper of cakes, just as 
the train made its first gracefully-slow glide prepa¬ 
ratory to its rapid galopade. 

She looked out after the tall, lean man, and saw 
him watching her, his hat raised. She nodded, he 
waved the hat, and then she lost sight of him. Again 
her tears flowed, and wetted the pages of the 
“ Times,” which she had instinctively opened first. 

As her travelling companions were engrossed either 
with themselves, their books, or one another, she 
had no temptation to stray from Mr. Timmins’s 
advice. It was a gloomy day, and the coal country 
through which she. passed was black and uninterest¬ 
ing ; so, when she had once more dried her eves she 
laid aside the “ Times,” and began to read “ Emma.” 
She had never read that amusing and delightful 
book, and her mind and morals not being weakened 
by tne curry-powdered literature that impairs the 
digestions of her cotemporaries, they/?re*e sufficiently 
healthy to enjoy the pleasant and wnolesome fare 
provided by Mias Aiisten. / ; ^ ; 
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Thns,/between her book and glancing at the coun¬ 
try #*rough Which she passed, the day wore on. 
He* fellow-travellers changed continually, but she 
^ras never quite alone until they reached Grantham, 
when she began to think of her luncheon. 

“Becky must have cut up half the cold beef,” she 
mused, opening a packet of sandwiches. “ It was 
lucky I ordered a rice-pudding, or there could not 
have been enough left for dinner. I am just as 
hungry here as at home. I hope I shall not disgrace 
myself and my family by my appetite when with 
strangers. How kind of Mr. Timmins! ” she added, 
as she peeped, for the first time, into his bag of buna 
and biscuits. 

She was contentedly eating one of these, and 
thinking of those friends she had left behind in grey 
Northumberland, when the train stopped at Peter¬ 
borough. The carriage-door opened, and a gentle¬ 
man got in. She gathered up the romains of her 
luncheon, replaced them in her bag, and again took 
up “ Emma .’ 1 

“I hope I have not interrupted your meal,” he 
said, in a soft voice. 

“ I have finished, thank you,” she replied, looking 
up from her book at him, who was seated opposite to 
her. 

He was a man of some thirty-five years of age, 
short and rather stout. He had marked regular 
features, and was certainly handsome. He wore his 
light brown hair parted down the middle, and had a 
thick, light beard. 

Idonea remembered Mr. Timmins’s advice, and re¬ 
sumed her reading. But she could no longer read 
with comfort or odification, for she felt rather than 
saw that her companion’s eyes were fixed upon her, 
and that she engrossed his whole attention. 

Idonea put her head out of the window, in spite of 
a drizzling rain that was falling. 

“ It is dangerous to lean so far out. If we were sud¬ 
denly to meet another train your head would be 
nowhere,” he said, lightly touching her arm, which 
rested on tho window-sill. 

A train did, in effect, appear in the distance, and 
she had scarcely time to draw back before it whirled 
past. The excitement had crimsoned her cheeks, 
and her companion’s admiration was apparent. 
Idonea assumed at times, unconsciously, something 
of her mother’s haughtiness, and the “ Thank you ” 
which she naturally uttered savoured of pride more 
than gratitude. 

“You are going to London I s^e by the direction 
on your bonnet-box—at least I suppose that slight 
paper-case contains a bonnet. I am also steaming 
to town, and shall be happy to see to your luggage.” 

“Thank you. I am to be met by my brother,” 
she replied, coldly, returning to her book. 

“ You appear to prefer study to conversation,” he 
remarked. “ Most young ladies are more talkative. 
May I inquire the name of the book possessing so 
much interest ? ” 

He leaned across as if to read the title, but Idonea 
hastily gave it. 

“Miss Austen’s ‘EmmaI*” he exclaimed. “Does 
there still exist a woman slow enough to be engrossed 
in that? She must, at least, be worth knowing.” 

Although Idonea was .unaccustomed to strangers, 
and had haver met what is called “a man of the 
Wprldi^ she felt an intuitive dislike and mistrust of 
this individual. She accordingly kept her eyes reso¬ 
lutely fixed on her book, while his were often fixed on 
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her, until the train again stopped, and she deter-^ 
mined to change her carriage. 

She rose, accordingly, and looked out of the win¬ 
dow. ^ He rose also, and politely asked to be allowed 
to bring her some refreshment or to accompany her 
to the refreshment-room. 

“ Would you kindly open the door ? ” she said, 
hurriedly, to a gentleman who was standing close to 
the carriage. 

He did so, and, glancing up at the same time, saw 
her flushed face and that of her companion as well. 
She got out, gathering up her papers and book. 

“ I have left my bag and wraps! ” she said to 
the stranger. 

“ Here thoy are,” interposed her late companion, 
handing them to her, as he also withdrew from the 
carriage. 

Perplexed, Idonea stood between the two gentle-,, 
men, but the last-comer took tho initiative and! 
beckoned to the guard, who had several times pre¬ 
viously visited her carriage. 

“ See after this young lady,” he said, while tho 
other man took off his hat nonchalantly. 

Both stood a moment to watch the guard put her 
into another carriage, then, with, a mutual glance, 
each withdrew to his own compartment: 

CHAPTER VI. 

O saw ye bonnle Lesley, 

As she gaed o’er the Border ? 

She’s gane, like Alexander, 

To spread her conquests farther. 

To see her is to love her, * 1 

And love but her for ever; 

For Nature made her what she is, 

And ne’er made sic anither ! 

—Robert Jfurns. 

It was NevillaEairborn who opened the door of the 
carriage for Idonea. He had got into the train at 
Newcastle, nbt having seen either her or Mr. Timmins 
on the platform* ?ox having been seen by them. 
Neither did he recognise her, for, it may be remem¬ 
bered, he had only seen her before in a large hat, 
and she now wore a gipsy bonnet. When, however, 
the train finally stopped in London, at the Great 
Northern Station, he did not fail to see the graceful 
head with its jaunty covering of straw, wreathed 
with poppies and corn. When Idonea trimmed that 
inexpensive bonnet with tho black volvetand autum¬ 
nal blossoms that had been her mother’s before her 
widowhood, she scarcely knew how becoming it 
would be. Even Neville, misogynist, as he called 
himself, admired it and the flushed face beneath it. 

When they all turned out upon the gas-lighted, 
swarming, luggage-cumbered platform, he still had 
her in his mind. So apparently had her former 
companion, for when they saw her glancing about, 
bandbox, bag, and periodicals in her arms and 
hands, both gentlemen made for her at once. The 
stranger was foremost, with quick, echoing, imperious 
step, and Neville sauntered less hurriedly behind. 
Before either of them reached her, however, & third 
erson was seen hastening towards hai*—a tall, thin, 
ark man, in clerical dress. Down fell several of 

E oor Timmins’s papers as she ran to meet him, and, 
eedless of spectators, embraced him affectionately* 

“ He* brother ! ” muttered her former companion, 
turning on his heel. 

“ Her husband* I suppose. I wonder he lefejhe* 
travel done,” thought Neville,. meeting the little 
coxcomb. ' t92 % 
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They again exchanged that sort of inquisitive 
glance which people who instinctively mistrust one 
another give, and went to look for their luggage. 
Idonea and her brother followed them to the rail, 
and they were all soon engaged in claiming boxes 
and portmanteaus. An obsequious porter waited on 
the stranger, who was also accosted by a man in 
livery, who touched his hat, and said the carriage 
was waiting. 

/Neville saw all this, and watched him first glance 
at IdoUea, then saunter towards the said carriage; 
but he did not hear him tell his servant to find out 
14 where that clergyman and the young lady were 
going.” Nor did me see the man follow Percy and 
idonea to a cab, and linger near until he heard the 
former give the driver an address. Securing his own 
4 luggage, he got into a cab himself, ordering the 
cabman to drive to the street in the Strand from 
which his sister had written her penitential letter to 
his father. 

Lamp-lighted London looked cheerful after the 
dreary, drizzly day he had passed, and he soon forgot 
his former fellow-travellers in the miles of streets, 
the gaily decorated, blazing shop-windows, and the 
hustling, bustling crowds. 

“Life at last!” he thought, as he watched and 
wondered. He reached the house whence his sister 
had written, and saw “Apartments” in one of the 
windows. He knocked and rang, and while await¬ 
ing the servant on the doorstep, glanced down the 
broad clean street. The cabdriver told him that 
the railed space at the bottom, between the opposite 
lines of houses, looked down upon the Thames and 
its newly-constructed Embankment. 

“It is a hairy situation, sir,” said the man; 44 and 
quiet, too, considering as the Strand’s so near.” 

Neville thought it was, and marvelled at the repose 
of the street. He and the cabman were for the 
moment its only visible inhabitants, while at one 
end flowed the mighty river, on which floated 
thousands of ships and barges, at the other lay one 
of the great City thoroughfares, where tens of thou¬ 
sands of human beings surged to and fro in their 
quest for a living or for pleasure. 

44 You have lodgings to let ? ” said Neville, when 
a staid, respectable-looking servant opened the door. 

44 Yes, sir; the parlours,” she replied, curtly. 

44 1 will take them. Bring in my luggage, driver.” 

No sooner said than done; and before the woman 
oould frame the words, 44 Reference—ask my mistress 
—4erms,” Neville’s portmanteau was in the passage. 
44 I hear, or rather see, by the papers, that you are 
poorly paid—that you can’t always make up your 
money, m short,” he said to the man, putting four 
shillings into his hand. 

44 Thank’ee, sir. You’ve a heard quite right, 
sir,” replied the driver, astonished at his unusual 
fare. 44 We’ve hard work, ’oeses and men, and not 
so much money or food as we’d oughter.” 

44 There’s another shilling,” said Neville, walking 
into the passage unconcernedly. 4 4 Give your horse 
an extra feedi’ 

“He’s jolly green, he is. I wish there was more 
on ’em,” ejaculated the well-pleased oabman, winking 
at the maid as he drove away. 

44 He can pay. He won’t make off in debt like 
them Astlers,” she thought. Then added aloud, 
u Step in here, sir, and I’ll call my mistress.” 

Neville stepped into the parlour, and was soon 
joined by the mistress of the mansion, who had been 


told that a 44 golden lodger” had arrived. She was 
a fine, sensible-looking woman, who impressed him 
favourably. She had one of those keen, shrewd, 
observant faces that bespeak a knowledge of .the 
world and life. Her manners were respectful, but 
not cringing—independent, yet not familiar. She 
had no desire to take in this 44 golden lodger,” or she 
would not have said at once, 

44 My terms are thirty shillings a week for these 
rooms, sir, at present. More when the season com¬ 
mences. Gas and fire.” 

44 Pray have them lighted,” interrupted Neville, 
44 and I will pay in advance, which somebody says is 
the best of references.” 

He took out his purse, but the landlady, whose 
penetrating dark eyes had made him uncomfortable 
by their inquisition, said, smiling, that she could wait 
till the end of his week. He asked if she could 
provide him with some sort of meal, and she dis¬ 
appeared to order it. 

He shivered as he glanced round at the chill 
mahogany and fireless grate. At Heronshiil the 
furniture was at least familiar, and he could have as 
big a fire as he liked. He had, indeed, made friends 
of his chairs and tables, but here they were strange, 
and there was not even a dog to welcome him. 
However, the servant soon kindled gas and fires, and 
in less than half-an-hour he was supplied with well- 
cooked chops and strong tea. 

44 Mistress can get you wine if you prefer it, sir,” 
she said. 

44 This will do, thank you. What is your name ? ” 
he asked. 

44 Mary, sir.” 

44 And your mistress’s? ” 

44 Keene, sir.” 

44 Mrs. or Miss? ” 

44 Mrs., sir. There’s the first-floor bell.” 

Mary, who had learnt by experience neither to 
waste time nor words, hurried off. 

Neville could not boast of such an appetite as 
Idonea. He was usually too much intent on the real 
or imaginary ills of others to consider the cravings of 
his own nature. 

When he had finished his meal he rang for Mary, 
but she was, unfortunately, waiting on the second- 
floor, and did not answer at once. He rang again 
and again, and Mrs. Keene appeared, looking 
discomposed. Landladies and their handmaidens 
object, as a rule, to impatient and reiterated bell* 
ringing. 

44 The servant is engaged, sir, or she would have 
answered at once,” she said with decision, beginning 
to take away, for she was not above waiting. 

44 Oh, Mrs. Keene, I wanted to speak to you par¬ 
ticularly if you can spare the time,” said Neville, 
vacating his wneasy arm-chair. 

The said chair was of good mahogany and leather, 
but the seat was furnished with springs instead of 
horsehair, and one of them was broken. Neville 
had already lamented his favourite lounge at home, 
but had consoled himself with the reflection that too* 
much ease was bad for man, and that he who con¬ 
fined himself to one seat was one-idead, so he resolved 
to accommodate himself to the broken spring. 

44 1 am busy just now,. sir, sending up a llot 
supper to the second-floor,” said Mrs. Keene, as soon, 
as she . had removed the doth, and placed it witk 
the service on the sideboard ready for Mary. 44 L 
will wait on you again shortly.” . , 
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|b less ibaa an hour Mrs. Keene knocked at the 
door, jpd aroused Neville from a comfortable doze 
atfd aoonfused dream of the Great Northern railway 
statfoju His good resolutions had been thus far 
effectual, for he had slept in spite of the broken 
spring* to which he called her attention. “The 
chair must be mended. Those tiresome Ogles broke 
it. There is always something fresh.” Recovering 
herself, she added, “ I hope you are comfortable, 
sir.” 

“In spite of the spring?” rejoined Neville, with a 
smile. “I mean to accommodate myself to it. Did 
you ever know a Miss Umfreville, Mrs. Keene ? ” 

“A young lady of that name lodged here some 
years ago. I hope you bring news of her,” she 
replied. 

“I am her brother, and am come for news,” he 
said. 

“ You come ten or twelve years too late, sir. You, 
or at least your father, should have answered her 
letters, and taken her home when she was willing to 
go. God only knows what has become of her now. 
She told me her history.” 

“ My father received no letters, Mrs. Keene, and 
I have only lately discovered that she wrote from 
this house.” 

Neville spoke with painful embarrassment, not 
liking to criminate his own mother, yet feeling that 
the letters must have been suppressed by her. He 
saw that Mrs. Keene misdoubted him, and told her 
that he was many years his sister’s junior, and had 
been kept in ignorance of the real cause of her 
leaving home. 

Mrs. Keene told him frankly what she knew of 
his sister. She said that she had been brought to 
her house by a young lady whom she afterwards 
found to have been a schoolfellow, and who was 
niece of a gentleman who occasionally lodged with 
her when in town. 

“ I always suspect girls from fashionable board¬ 
ing-schools, sir,” were Mrs. Keene’s words; “ they 
teach one another enough mischief to undo the best 
lessons of their instructors. I have seen enough of 
it in my time, both abroad and at home, in the 
families I lived in as lady’s-maid before I married. 
So I made inquiries of Miss Long, who I had seen 
before with her uncle the major, and was told 
that Miss Umfreville would not be with me more 
than a few weeks, as she thought either of going 
abroad or becoming a governess in London.” 

“ Where does Miss Long live ? ” asked Neville. 

“ She did live in Surrey, but since the major’s 
death I have lost sight of her,” replied Mrs. Keene. 
4i I let Miss Umfreville have the parlours you are 
now occupying upon the assurance of Miss Long that 
payment was certain, and that she would send her 
box by Parcel Delivery Company. Miss Long parted 
from your sister with much seeming affection. No 
box arrived, which made me suspicious, as Miss 
Umfreville’s wardrobe was scanty. She had only a 
large travelling-bag with her, but she had money 
and jewels enough to supply all deficiences as long 
as she was with me.” 

Here Neville interrupted Mrs. Keene to make in¬ 
quiries, and as the conversation that ensued was long, 
it may be as well to give its substance briefly. 

Miss Umfreville remained some weeks with Mrs. 
Keene, during which period a certain amount of con¬ 
fidence was given by the wilful girl to the shrewd 
woman of the world. At first she declared she would 


never return home, but towards the end of her stay 
Mrs. Keene persuaded her to write to her father. 
Receiving no answer, she induced her to write again, 
and even again, until she passionately vowed she 
would write no more. As she posted her own letters 
Mrs. Keene had no opportunity of learning her 
father’s address. Miss Long paid Clarina daily 
visits, and was, from time to time, accompanied by a 
Captain Gore. When Miss Long left London, the 
captain continued to call occasionally, and Clarina 
informed Mrs. Keene that he advised her to go upon 
the stage. Mrs. Keene remonstrated warmly, saying 
that she did not consider the stage a profession for 
gentlefolks—or, indeed, for any girls who wish to 
live good lives. Clarina replied haughtily that Lady 
This and That acted in amateur theatricals, both 
privately and publicly, and she did not see why & 
respectable living could not be gained by what grand 
people did for their amusement. Mrs. Keene argued 
that the aristocracy were not always the best ex¬ 
amples, though there were, of course, good and bad 
in that sphere as well as others. 

The day after this conversation, Captain Gore 
called. Clarina went out with him, and returned no 
more. Mrs. Keene found on the table money for her 
week’s lodging, and a trifle for Mary. She had 
taken her scanty wardrobe with her. 

Mrs. Keene wrote at once to Major Long to make 
inquiries concerning her and his niece, and he said, 
in reply, that he had never heard of Miss Umfre¬ 
ville, and that Miss Long was gone abroad. Mrs. 
Keene even set the police upon the scent, but there 
was no result. 

“ I have never seen or heard of her from that hour 
to this, Mr. Umfreville,” said Mrs. Keene, when she 
had related all she knew of Clarina. “ I have been 
to many theatres in the hope of tracing her, but in 
vain; and my one regret was, that I did not give her 
into the hands of the police when she was with me, 
and have her properly returned to her father. So 
many other events have come before hie since, and so 
many queer people, that I had forgotten her, until 
your arrival this evening. I am afraid you willnever 
find her. This London is an awful place, and I 
shudder when I think of the young women who 
come to it as to a sort of paradise. One has only to 
walk down the Strand of an evening, and glance at 
the theatres and costly shops, to know the tempta¬ 
tions, and to learn what sort of paradise it is! ” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Keene. You are a good woman. 
You have done your best. Now I must do mine,” 
said Neville, who sat with his face hidden by 'his 
hand, while Mrs. Keene concluded her painful history. 
“May I consider these rooms mine until I find 
her?” 

“That will be against my helping you, sir,” re¬ 
plied Mrs. Keene, smiling. “I shall certainly have 
you as long as I live if your stay depends on finding 
your sister. If she had meant to turn up, she would 
have appeared long ago.” 

“I do not despair, Mrs. Keene. There is One 
above who can direct me if He will.” 

“ Oh, certainly, sir. But I should advise you to 
change your name. I think she disliked you as much 
as your mother.” 

“You may call me Neville—-I am Mr. Neville at 
home.” 

“ That will do, sir. Mr. Neville sounds well.” 

“ Wanted, mistress,” said Mary, appearing at this 
juncture, and Neville was left to nis meditations. 
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fOY boats have, I suppose, been 
used by .English boys from the 
earliest days of naval architecture; 
but it is only of late years that men 
of technical knowledge have given 
th4ir attention to the production of 
model yachts, which, though with¬ 
out a helmsman, are so scientifically 
constructed and have their sails so 
well balanced as to be able to com- 

5 >ete in races. This has led to the 
ormation of model yacht clubs in 
London and the country; and at the 
Bound Pond, the Serpentine, and Victoria Park, this 
healthy, and to those interested in it, fascinating 
amusement is carried on. The matches are even 
chronicled in the pages of the “ Field ” and “ Land 
and Water,” which shows that this pastime, which 
commenced with “baby-boats,” has now secured the 
adherence of men well qualified to obtain the best 
results possible from models ; and indeed, these 
scientific models are rather beyond the constructive 
ability or appreciation of most boys. The sizes most 
used are, at the Bound Pond, two feet; Serpentine, 
two to six feet; Victoria Park, for racing, three and 
four feet on the water-line. 

I am going to try and show you how to sail your 
boats after you have built them, and if you read 
carefully what I tell you, and think the matter out, 
I have no doubt you will derive great enjoyment 
from being able to sail your yacht in a seaman-like 
manner, and perhaps be able to form model yacht 
clubs, and have regular races, as several clubs now 
have. 

There are two kinds of model yachts, one of which 
is supposed to be a complete model in every respect 
of sea-going vessels, like them in all the minutiae of 
standings and running rigging, blocks, guns, anchors, 
etc. Now these perfect models, as far as my ex¬ 
perience goes, are only fit to be under a glass case, 
where, if well made, they look very pretty, but if put 
into the water, though the wind may blow them 
along, it is impossible to sail them in the true sense 
of the word. 

The other class of models is specially constructed 
for sailing, and therefore departs in many parti- 
ticulars from real vessels. As the models have to 
bear the same conflicting forces of water, wind, etc., 
as the large vessels, they have to be given more 
stability in proportion; and having no man at the 
helm, have to be steered by the sails alone, in con¬ 
sequence of which the head sails (foresail and jib) 
ana bowsprit are much larger in proportion than in 
real yachts. And now as to sailing, I will give you 
a diagram which shows— 

1st, running before the wind, or wind abaft. 

2nd, reaching, or wind abeam. 

3rd, tacking, or sailing on a wind close hauled. 
The arrow shows the direction of the wind. 

The bottom of the square, marked 4, is what is 
called a lee shore, that is, with the wind blowing 
dead on it. Now any ordinary boat can cross ana 
recross a "pond with the wind abeam, as at Fig. 2; 
but if you take her to the lee shore and start her off, 


will she successfully tack up the pond against the 
wind? This will entirely depend on the qualities 
of your boat for weatherliness, that is, going to 
windward, and in the trim and cut of the sails. No 



boat is of any value unless she will go to windward. 
I now give a plan of a cutter-yacht. 



1 is the run. This is very important, as on it 
depends the steering power of your boat. The dead- 
wood in the triangle, ebf, should be left as flat as 
possible, and only as thick as the sternpost and false 
keel, F. You must, however, leave no sharp corner 
in the run, but round it nicely off with a rasp. 

2 is the bow, or entrance. The boat is divided 
into two parts—the fore-body, 2, and after-body, 3. 
The bow divides the water, which then closes in, 
and is absorbed by the run, thus pressing the boat 
forward. The fore-body should displace rather more 
water than the after-body, so as to allow of a clean 
delivery of the water—that is to say, after the water 
has been divided by the perpendicular wedge, or 
bow, the horizontal wedge, or run, should at once 
commence to let the water glide off. Every little 
lump or protuberance on the run stops the water 
passing away, and takes from the speed of the 
boat. The great art in boat-building is so to merge 
the bow and run that you can hardly see where the 
one leaves off and the other commences. 

4 is what is called a raking midship section, which 
allows the bow to be oarried back to a, and the run 
forward to b, thus getting the longest possible bow 
and run. 

e should never, be cut away too much, but left full 
on the waterline, as it helps the boat to stand up to* 
her mainsail when she heels over; the beam (or 
breadth) should, therefore, be carried well aft. 

You will not need any rail or bulwark, as it only 
holds water. Put on your deck over the topsides 
and screw it down, putting a little whitelead and 
gold size between the seams; line your deck with a 
penoil into planks, and varnish it with pale oak- 
varnish. Before screwing the deck down, be careful 
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tofixaetep lor the mast firmly in the bottom of the 
hi)must fit the deck thus:— 



A is a small piece of brass bent thus , and 

screwed on the deck for the bowsprit. 

e is another smaller piece, only left with a tail¬ 
piece to stop the bowsprit; or you can have 

them both soldered on a brass plate and screw it on 
deck. 

b is the forehorse, made of a piece of copper or 
brass wire, pierced with a hole at the ends, and 
screwed on deck ; copper is the easier to work; beat 
the ends out with a hammer first, thus . 

o is the mainhorse, made the same way. This 
ought to be made stronger, or another small strong 
one put at the stern to hook the boat up by to put 
the rudder on. The best way is to get a piece of 

brass wire, thus, ^ with a screw worm cut 

on the ends; you can then screw on a washer at a, 
put the ends through holes in the deck, and screw up 
the nut b, and make a strong job. 

D is the hatch. This can be made of cork, and 
should be large enough to put your hand in to sponge 
out any water in the boat. 

Rigging should be as simple as possible. I will give 
you a sketch of the rigging requisite for a cutter. 
All the halyards and running ropes are fitted with a 
contrivance called an euohary, the same as are used to 
tighten tent ropes. You can make them either of 
wood or wire (copper wire is the easier to work), 
bending the two eyes, thus Q—O* To use them 
pass the end of the halyard through both eyes of the 
euchary, then through the eye of the hook, and then 
back to the lower eye of the euchary, and make fast, 

thus,' - By sliding the euchary 

up and down tho halyard you can slacken it or make 
it taut, as you like. 



1 is the head of file sail 3, the foot; 

4, the luff; %tho clue * 6, earring; :^4)|ck. 

a* jib; 3, foresail,; J>, jib- 
heodtrtVtopsail; », squarerheided topsail. 
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The large suit is for light and ordinary winds; but 
for strong winds you will want a storm suit'much 
smaller, as shown by the dotted linee. r' ; 

f is a light shroud. : -. 

o, bobstay. 

h, topmast stay. This is of little use, except to 
set a staysail on, as at dotted line, but this sail is 
only useful in a very light wind, when you may 
also use a square-headed topsail; but for ordinary 
sailing and beating to windward a jib-headed top-, 
sail is of much greater use, as it is very difficult 
to cut a square header to set well. The jib-headed 
topsail is laced to the topmast, thus r * 

and is looped to pass over the end of the 
gaff at A; or better still, the clew is fitted 
with an outhaul, fitted with an euchary, 
so as to haul it taut; the sail is cut so as 
to hang below the gaff, as the dotted line 
shows, and a halyard is made fast at b, 
passed through the mast-rings and belayed 
to a ring-bolt on deck. 

The Tower mast had better be fitted 
with a short piece of brass tube at the top to 
step the topmast in, and by filing this tube slightly 
you can bore holes with a bradawl to screw in eyes 
for the halyards, thus : 

x is the brass tube. Aoi 

a, ring for jib halyards. 

b, „ foresail ditto. 

c, „ peak halyards for main¬ 
sail. 

d, „ throat ditto ditto 

E, ring in gaff to pass throat hal¬ 
yards through; make fast at f, so as to put an euchary, 
or sliding block, between e and f. 

For jaws for the gaff and boom take a piece of 
stout copper wire as lor the horse, and beat out the 
ends and bore them; you can then bend the wire, 
pass a short piece of copper wire through the holes 
into the gaff, and rivet on, thus: • The 

gaff-ring had best be bent^^®* 811 ® 18 ^ at an 
angle, thus: 





to prevent it jamming on the mast. 

The mainsail is laced to the gaff and fastened 
along the luff to rings called parrels, to put on fhe 
mast; but is only fastened to the boom at the clew 
and tack. 

The foot of all the sails ought to be cut thus: — 

a, boom, 

b, foot of sail, 

as the wind will straighten them enough.- The boom 
ought to be fitted with a traveller and outhaul to 
hook on the clew, thus: 1 

o is the boom. 

_ 0 a, the hook to the clew of 
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Gsb b, traveller-ring on boom. 

d is the outhaul which 
you pass through a hole in the end of the boom* 
and fit with a euchary and hook somewhere at *> 
so as to haul the slack of the mainsail out 
The boom* must be bored along with small holes 
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to fit a pin in with an eye, thus: o—. You fas¬ 
ten the end of the main sheet through the eye, which 
you can then shift from one hole to another, and 
adjust your sail, thus:— 



having the stempost at o offers 
greater amount of lat&fcal ^s^RL 
counteracts the effect of the mainsail, 
and the boat goes steadily on her 




A is the pin. 

* b, the horse on deck, 
o, the main sheet. 
x>, the boom. 

By-the-bye, all the ropes that you let out the sails 
by are called sheets, and not the sails themselves; you 
pass the main sheet, at o, through a ring in the boom 
before putting the pin on; fasten the other end of 
the sheet to a clip hook, thus: p which you can slip 
on or off the horse. The bowsprit is also 
fitted with travellers, thus, |j 



A B, jib and foresail travellers ; the halyards lead 
inboard and are hooked to a ring-bolt on deck; with 
the euchary you can haul the travellers in or out on 
the feowsprit and thus set storm sails, or by having a 
long bowsprit alter the position of the larger ones. 
The jib and foresail are both fitted with booms, with 
holes and a pin on the sheet, like the mainsail. 

The tendency of head sail is always to pay a vessel’s 
head away from the wind, and of the mainsail to 
bring her up to windward or luff her up. Thus, if 
she luffs too much, haul out your head sails on the 
bowsprit, or first see if she has enough main sheet; 
the boom ought not to be right in the centre of the 
deck, but given a little room to swing. If she pays 
off to leeward, perhaps your main sheet is too slack, 
or your head sails too big. This you will have to 
find out, and in heavy winds you can put on a sjnaller 
jib, which, if hauled well out on the bowsprit, will 
steer her as well as the big one and not press her so 
much. 

The less water a bqat draws at the bow the easier 
she pays bff from the wind, and the more she draws 
aft the steadier she steers, and the better she carries 
her mainsail. She should draw about twice as much 
aft As forward; the sternpost should be nearly straight 
up and down. Look at the first diagram of the 
cutter. She has two stemposts, marked o and d. d 
is right; the more it rakes away, as at c, the shorter 
the keel is, and the more difficult the boat is to steer, 
needing a much longer bowsprit and more head 
sail. 

Thus a boat in this position, 
with the wind from the ar¬ 
row, with the raking stempost 
0, would fly up in the direction 
of the dotted line, her head up 
in the wind and her stem off to 
Jeeward at a ; but the extra dead wood, c d, given by 


course. 

In fitting the foresail you can carry it out on the 
bowsprit, as shown in the diagram, and be careful 
that the jib clears it so as to swing easily. 

You can get little brass screw-eyes at most shops; 
hooks you can easily make by buying a little brass 
chain and opening out every other link; for the 
mainsheet a bootlace or gutta-percha cord will do 
best, as it will not kink; fishing-line or whip-cord 
will do for the halyards, and bits of fishing-rods and 
old arrows make capital spars. Use a wood rasp 
to get your boat quite smooth, and then glass- 
paper it before you paint it; you can stop up all 
inequalities with whitelead and gold size mixed 
together, and paper it down afterwards. 

To run down before the wind you must slacken 
your mainsail right out till the boom touches the 
shrouds, and hook on the rudder, which is only used 
for this purpose. It is made thus :— 



You first make your rudder the shape you like, 
and then, if No. 1. put some brads or screws along a 
for the lead to hold to, then lay the rudder on a piece 
of board, secure it down, and put a mould of putty 

round-thus : __ pour the lead in till 

level with \ \ t ^ 10 ru( lder, &nd it is 

finished. / \ Before using you 

had better / 1 file it smooth, and 

fit pintles ‘-* at b and o, to fit in 

eyes in the sternpost. No. 2 is made by cutting some 
wood from the centre, putting a brad or two in, and 
running the lead in. Or you may make a rudder 

thus, if —- f.r ~7 y°ur boat has a counter 

fitted with a hole for the head of 

the rud- uj\ der at a, and the lead on 

the keel B lead projects at b to enable you 

to bore . Ill f a hole to receive a small 

pin in ?ead the heel of the rudder. If 

the lead does not project you can fit a pintle and 
screw-eye. 

As the boat heels over to leeward the weight of 
the rudder takes it over too, and thus keeps the boat 
off the wind while the mainsail sends her up in the 
wind. Between the two opposing forces the boat 
keeps her course. Of course the rudder must be the 
right weight. If too heavy it will overpower the 
mainsail, and if too light the mainsail will overpower 
it; this you must find by experience. To put the 
lead on your boat you had better fit her first with a 
false keel of wood, and then put two smooth boards, 
one on each side of the keel; screw these to the false 
keel slightly, and stop up the ends of the trough with 
a piece of wood cut to size, and a large piece .of putty, 
which also put along the juncture with the false keel, 
thus: 
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jQdPiuO' screws to hold the lead into the false keel 
pttt on the trough, and then run your 
ieadfc, taking care the boars head is higher than 
the stern, so as to get more weight at the stem. 
When odd, unscrew the lead and me it smooth, and 
then screw it on. Before screwing it on firmly and 
painting, try your boat and see how she sits on the 
water. The boat should be down to her tuck, a, and 
her head should be rather higher, thus :— 




See that your trough is tight and firmly secured with 
putty, as the weight of the lead will soon force any 
weak place. Put the most lead where the boat has 
most body or displacement, and very little on her 
ends, particularly if they are fine. I sometimes put 

a false keel of wood, thus : . = .. 

and put all the lead in the centre ^ a Z-/ 
part of the boat, a, when the ends are very fine. 

In making the sails, leave the selvedge for the 


leech, which need not be hemmed, and sew tape down 
the luff of the jib and foresail to prevent them 
bagging. YouV sails should all be as flat as a board. 

For turning your boat you will want a pole with $ 
hook on the end. In turning her round see bei fore 
you let her go that the head sails are well filled, or 
she may go up in stays and shake about for some 
time. You will find for sailing you want a boat at 
least two feet long. 

Dimensions for building: one-third of the length 
for beam, and half that for depth (not including false 
keel), will make a very powerful boat; but this you 
must please yourself about, only remember that 
length means speed, beam or breadth stability or 
sail-oarrying power, and depth lateral resistance, 
opposing the action of the wind in driving the boat 
to leeward. The narrower the boat is the more lead 
(artificial stability) she wants, and if too narrow she 
will never sail. If too shallow she will not go to 
windward, but will be bodily driven to leeward by 
the wind; that is why shallow boats are fitted with 
centre boards. 

I think I have now told you all it is necessary for 
you to know to be able to sail. It now remains for 
you to use the information. 


CURIOSITIES OF- COMMERCE AND TRADE. 


IV.—THE WOOL TRADE. 



THE WOOL EXCHANGE. 


'T'HE wool trade is, and obviously must continue 
a- ' to be, one of the most important branches of 
national cominerce. For the chief portion of men’s 
clothing, an&ft large share aleoof that of the ladies’, 
consists of cloth; naanel, or other fabrics composed, 
either wholly or in great part, of this material. The 


annual import of wool into the United Kingdom is 
about four hundred and twenty million pounds weight, 
and its value is forty million pounds sterling. Nearly 
one-half of this vast amount is, however, again 
exported to other countries.. But, on the other hand, 
there is a large home growth of wool; an!, Ah Me 
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aVUrage, every man, woman, and child in thi* 
country spends nearly one pound sterling per year on 
WooUen fabrics. The foreignfiemaad, like the home 
consumption, is steadily increasing. This is espe¬ 
cially the case with India, whose people are discover¬ 
ing; that wool is a healthier material for clothing than 
calico or linen, inasmuch as it absorbs the perspira¬ 
tion better than the latter, and renders the wearer 
less liable to take cold. Wool being also a better 
non-conductor than cotton, is more adapted to protect 
the wearer from rapid changes of temperature. 

As every one knows, the chief seats of the woollen 
manufacture, in this country, are the towns of the 
West Biding of Yorkshire, of which Leeds is the 
business centre, and the western valleys of the Cots- 
wold Hills, in Gloucestershire, around the town of 
Stroud. The latter locality chiefly produces the cele¬ 
brated West of England broadcloths, which claim and 
receive, par excellence, the title of “ superfine.” This 
is owing to the peculiar properties of the water of the 
local streams which are used in dyeing the broadcloths. 
These little rivers are amongst the most hard-worked 
Streams in. the kingdom, being thickly dotted with 
mills and factories at every few hundred yards dis¬ 
tance along their courses, as is especially witnessed 
at Ebley, Nuilsworth, and Stroud. 

But the great central wool market of the whole 
world is in London, in one of the busiest streets of 
the metropolis, Coleman Street, almost within a 
stone’s throw of the Bank of England. Its hand¬ 
some pillared portico is surmounted by the words 
tl Woo h Exchange ” and by a conspicuous clock. 
Entering the broad passage of the Exchange, the 
visitor presently reaches a large hall, or amphi¬ 
theatre of raised seats, where about five hundred 
persons can be comfortably accommodated on the 
long tiers of semicircular benches. In the open 
galleries above there is space for two or three 
hundred more persons. On the floor of the hall is 
the auctioneer’s desk. From this desk, or rostrum, 
is sold the greater part of the wool produced through¬ 
out the world. In a few days, recently, the enormous 
amount of between three and four million pounds’ 
worth was there disposed of. The sales, which are 
held about once in six weeks, are attended by a 
crowd of merchants and brokers from all parts of 
Europe, and by agents of the great Australian, 
South African, South American, and Spanish wool 
producers. The bustle and eager, activity of the 
sellers and buyers afford a very interesting and 
amusing sight to the spectators in the gallery. 

This hau is excellently lighted by a broad and 
lofty glass xdome, which lets down a oheerful flood of 
light, whieh greatly adds to the convenience of the 
attendera. No building could be better adapted for 
the object than this hall. It is admirably ventilated 
by an ingenious and scientific arrangement, and is, 
at the same time, kept free from draughts and dust. 
As; an illustration of this, almost the perfection of 
ventilation, it may be mentioned that on a hot 
summer’s day, when the hall was crowded with mer¬ 
chants, it was noticed that the thermometer only 
showed a rise of one degree and a half as compared 
with its position earlier in the day when the 
Exchange was empty.^ It is peculiarly suited for 
hearing, and is in a quiet position in the interior of 
a vast pile of offioes and chambers, which are ranged 
around it in tiers, one above each other, with broad 
staircases and abundantly lighted corridors. The 
chief wool brokers, dock companies, and railways 


have* offices in these suited of chambers, Which 
include also a telegraph office. - The stations Of the 
Metropolitan (Underground) Bailway and the ter¬ 
mini of the Great Eastern, North-Western, and North 
London rail systems, in Broad Street, Liverpool 
Street, and Moorgate Street, are all within about 
five minutes’ walk of th 6 Wool Exchange. So that 
the merchant or broker at Leeds, Bradford* Birming¬ 
ham, or Norwich, can open his letters at home in the 
morning, then enter an express Pullman car, take 
a comfortable breakfast leisurely on his journey, 
whilst speeding along at fifty miles an hour, reach 
London before noon, step out of the terminus,, and 
almost immediately take his seat in the Wool 
Exchange, make his purchases from any part of the 
wool-producing world which he chooses, and then, in 
a few minutes, resume his seat in a railway carriage, 
enjoy another meal, and still secure some remaining 
portion of the day in his distant home, after all this 
travel and business transacted in London. 

The extensive range of offices around the Wool 
Exchange also includes a second glass-domed hall, 
but rather smaller than the'one devoted to the use of 
the wool merchants. This is erected on the site of a 
mansion which was formerly tenanted by one of the 
most eminent physicians in London, Dr. Lettsom, a 
gentleman of much repute, not only for his profes¬ 
sional skill, but for his philanthropy and beneficence. 
He was a native of Tortola, in the West Indies, and, 
throughout life, his yellow complexion betrayed the 
tropical origin of his birth. At the age of twenty- 
one he inherited his father’s property, chiefly consist¬ 
ing of slaves, all of whom he immediately emanci¬ 
pated, thus, on conscientious grounds, reducing him¬ 
self to poverty. 

He then returned to England (where he had been 
educated) and settled in London as a doctor. His 
talents soon brought him many patients, and he 
acquired a practice worth £ 12,000 a year, a larger 
sum at that time, nearly a century ago, than at pre¬ 
sent. But he prescribed for the poor gratuitously 
and founded a “Medical Dispensary for the Sicfc 
Poor.” In one of his journals he recorded : “During 
the last three years I have attended nearly six thou¬ 
sand poor persons, into many of whose habitations I 
have entered, and been conversant with their suffer¬ 
ings and their resignation under them; in both of 
which they have exceeded many of their fellow-crea¬ 
tures whose lot has cast them in a superior station 
and whose contentment under - temporary miseries* 
should ever be sustained by this comparative reflec¬ 
tion,— 

* Wliat myriads wish to be as blest as I.’'* \ 

Dr . Lettsom was the author of the “ Naturalist’* 
and Traveller’s Companion,” containing instructions 
for collecting and preserving objects qf natural 
h istory, and which was translated into the Franohand 
German languages. He actively co-operated with 
the celebrated Dr. Jenner in introducing vaccination 
as a preventive of the terrible ravages of small-pox. 
He sent the first vaccine matter to America. He also 
examined into the state of prisons, and greatly pro¬ 
moted the progress of sanitary and medical science. 
He died at the age of seventy-two, in 1815, leaving 
most of his large library of many thousand volumes 
to the British Museum. It may be also added that 
it was Dr. Lettsom who'first introduced mangel 
wurzel into England, a food valuable for sheep.; 80 
that both from this circumstance, and from his resi- 
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^ rite of the chief wool mart of the world, 
sow ^cation of him here is not irrelevant. 

IdKe^^JpOQe ; tikrfa 0l of, the Wool Exchange premises 
formerty oocupied by the worthy doctor’s house, was 
that no w operung intoBasinghall Street, by Sambrook 
Court, immediately opposite the Guildhall Public 
library of the City of London. Thence, a broad 
passage-way, greatly used as a thoroughfare, traverses 
the whole length oi the Wool Exchange Buildings 
into Coleman Street. The landlord and designer of 
this interesting range of edifices is Colonel Angus 
Croll, a successful and philanthropic native of Perth, 
who has, like Dr. Lettsom, studied and written on 
the subject of prisons and criminal treatment, in his 
capacity of magistrate and as former Sheriff of 
London and Middlesex. But he is more generally 
known as the chief engineer of the ‘‘Great Central Gas 
Company of London, 71 and as the originator of the 
system of dividing London into special gas districts. 
To him the metropolis, and indeed the country gene- 
rally f is indebted for the first introduction of a 
system of cheap and pure gas. To him, also, as chair¬ 
man and chief organiser of the “United Kingdom 
Electric Telegraph Company, 77 the nation mainly owes 
the boon of shilling telegrams. Many men have had 
honours bestowed upon them, and statues erected to 
their memory, for only a fraction of the amount of 
public benefit conferred upon the country by Colonel 
Croll. His monogram, “ A. A. C., 7 ’ is amongst the 
devices sculptured above the portico of the Wool 
Exchange at its Coleman Street entrance. 

A further branch of commerce connected with wool 
also has a centre in this pile of buildings—the 
trade in sulphate of ammonia, which is a most 
oxcellent manure for grass lands and especially for 
those where sheep are fed. Those animals will 
eagerly, and in preference to any other food, eat 
herbage grown with the aid of this valuablo chemical. 
Some years ago the West Indian sugar planters also 
experienced its great use as a manure for their cane 
lands. They sent large orders to England for the 
sulphate, but certain agents, with a view to increasing 
their own profits as middlemen, supplied an article 
containing but a small percentage of the pure sul¬ 
phate. Hence a temporary discredit was brought 
upon the manure. But it has now secured a world¬ 
wide recognition as a most important agent in the 
production of grass and other crops. Hence it is 
very appropriate that the Wool Exchange Buildings 
should contain, as they do, offices of the Alum and 
Ammonia Company, in addition to the various other 
branches of commerce connected with the great 
cosmopolitan wool trade. 

About two-thirds of all the wool imported into 
Great Britain comes from the Australasian colonies, 
where it forms a leading object of pastoral and com¬ 
mercial occupation. Some of the colonial sheep farms 
are of immense extent. The writer once heard a 
wealthy Australian squatter remark that he could 
ride for fifty miles across land either owned or leased 
by himself. There are, also, a number of British 
and Colonial companies engaged in wool farming on 
an extensive scale, as, for example, the “ Australian 
Agricultural, 77 “Peel Biver, 77 “North British Aus¬ 
tralasian/ 7 “Scottish Australian, 77 and “NewZealand 
Agricultural 77 Companies. 

Europe furnishes comparatively Htfcle wool for . the 
cosmopolitan market, onlv about one-thirtieth in 
ameunVas compared with that which comes from 
Australia and New Zealand. This portion is sent 


chiefly from Saxony and Spain. The fine merino 
breed of Spanish sheep is well known. As 4 proof 
of the prominence of wool farming, as an Australian 
staple, it may be mentioned that, whereas in Great 
Britain there is, on the average, one sheep for every 
individual of the population, about thirty millions, 
there are in Australia twenty-two sheep to every 
inhabitant. 

It is a noteworthy circumstance that the North 
American continent, which is so richly abundant in 
many natural products, is, on the whole, a very un¬ 
favourable region for sheep and for the growth of 
wool and mutton. The people of the United States, 
whose forty States and Territories possess almost un¬ 
limited supplios of iron, coal, copper, lead, timber, 
cotton, sugar, rice, and corn, are singularly deficient 
in two important objects of commerce, sheep and tin.. 
For their tin, the Americans, proud though they are 
of their independence, are likely to he permanently 
dependent upon the very local supplies of that useful 
metal furnished by the county of Cornwall and by 
the mines of Banca (in the East Indies) and certain 
districts in Australia. For wool and mutton they 
must also chiefly depend upon foreigners. This is 
owing to the climate of North America, which is, in 
general, very dry, and also liable to extremes of heat 
and cold, which are ruinous to those fine and crisp 
grasses on which sheep delight to feed. American 
grasses are, in general, exceedingly coarse and 
wiry. 

Tho finest grass in the world is that of tlie tem- 
erato climate and well-watered soil of the British 
sles. Englishmen ofton grumble at the rains and 
fogs which hide from them, even for days and 
weeks, the bright sunshine which is more freely 
found upon other lands. And especially are the rains- 
and fogs of November and late autumn apt to be 
denounced as nuisances and inflictions. But, as is- 
well remarked by the author of that interesting 
work, “ Tho Chronicles of a Clay Farm, 77 it is to the 
soft and steadily soaking rains, and the prolonged 
drippings of the November and winter moisture in 
Groat Britain, that its inhabitants are mainly in¬ 
debted for their unfailing supply of succulent vege¬ 
tables and roots, but especially for their rich, soft, 
j uicy grasses, which carpet the British Isles with a 
lovely green unknown to any othor part of the 
world, except perhaps Holland and a few very 
limited areas elsewhere. These unequalled grasses- 
and succulent roots (turnips in particular) are the 
cause of the superiority of British mutton over that of 
other countries. Hence, no Englishman, who values 
his mutton and turnips, should grumble at the blessed 
rains and softening mists which are tho sources of 
such national advantages. 

The grasses of Australia, although inferior in* 
many respects to those of the British Isles, are, how-, 
ever, very suitable for sheep. The climate is free 
from the extreme cold which visits so large a portion 
of North America and of the European continent, 
Further, the general configuration of the ground is 
hilly, or with sweeping downs of vast extent. Hence 
the eminent suitability .of those colonies for wool 
farming. The rivers and streams of Australia are : 
comparatively few. But then there is scarcely any 
animal which can exist with so little water as a sheep. 
It was ignorance of this circumstance which proved^ 
ruinous to the reputation of a minister who, froin 
an English town, entered a Scotch rural parish as 
pastor. In his first sermon he alluded thankfully fo 
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ihfc abundant livers and streams of the district as 
ifcfifojding 44 plenty of water for the sheep to drink.” 
Immediately after the service, the fanners and shep¬ 
herds of the congregation gathered in groups, and, 
with pitying countenances and tones of contempt, 
Repressed their low estimate of the new clergyman’s 
intelligence. “ Puir body! did ye ever hear the like 
of that before? Plenty of water for the sheep to 
drink! Ha! ha! Plenty of water for the sheep! 
Puir body! puir body! ” 

^ But-although sheep require little water for drink¬ 
ing, much of it is at certain seasons needful for 
washing their fleeces. In Australia the wholesale 
sheep washings are times of the liveliest interest. 
Mr, Anthony Trollope, in his work on Queensland, 
states that sometimes as many as two hundred thou¬ 
sand sheep have to undergo the process of “ spout¬ 
ing’^ a single large “station,” or “squatter’s” farm. 
The spouting is preceded by a preliminary washing 
called “ raining.” About thirty sheep together are 
driven into long narrow pens, beneath pipes pierced 
with small holes from end to end. From these pipes 
showers of water, either cold or tepid, are rained 
upon the animals until their fleeces are saturated. 
Subsequently the sheep are brought to the “ spout- 
ing*tablea.” These are boards placed under strong 
spouts of water gushing down from vast cisterns 
placed a dozen feet overhead. Each sheep is seized 
oy two men, who vigorously turn it over and over in 
the dashing stream, the force of which soon washes 
away all the dirt and dust which has accumulated in the 
fleece. The animals appear to dislike this douch-bath 
greatly. After emerging from the “ spouts,” they are 
taken to the wool-sheds, which are gonerally several 
miles distant, so as to ensure the sheep arriving 
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there perfectly dry and in suitable condition for 
shearing. Here from twenty to fifty men are 
actively engaged in shearing, and as they are 
paid, not by the day, but by the number of 
animals operated on, the work is pushed forward with 
great dispatch, often too much so for the comfort of 
the poor sheep, which receive many cuts and wounds 
from the hurrying clippers. The wool is then carefully 
sorted, put under heavy presses, and packed into 
bales for the distant market. Some of the shearers 
at the “ station ” earn eleven shillings a day, or even 
more. In addition, they receive free rations for a 
week, consisting of fourteen pounds of mutton, 
eight pounds of flour, two pounds of sugar, and a 
quarter of a pound of tea. Tea, mutton, and “ dam¬ 
per ” (dough cakes) are the continually recurring 
meals, three times a day, in the Australian “bush,” 
with but little addition or variation. At shearing¬ 
time, however, hot coffee and plum buns are added 
to the usual fare. During the shearing and washing 
processes, the workmen are not, in general, allowed 
to drink intoxicating beverages. But after all is over 
they, too frequently make amends for their enforced 
abstinence by a wild debauch. A shearer often 
receives at the end of his work a cheque for £25 at 
least; this he will sometimes take to the nearest 
whisky-seller or publican, saying, “I am come to 
knock down this cheque. Take it, and I’ll drink it 
off till it is all gone.” And in a few days of mad 
revelry and beastly intoxication, the cheque is speedily 
“knocked down,” and the poor fool is penniless 
until he resumes work. But other men are wiser, and 
save their cheques ; and by degrees many a labourer 
on the wool farms of Australia has thus risen to wealth 
and dignity. 
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T HE Isthmus of Darien is likely to become more 
and more a place of importance in the world. 
Previous to the discovery of gold in California it was 
seldom mentioned, except in history and poetry, and 
but little more was known about it than could be 
learnt from a schoolboy’s geography, “Tom Cringle’s 
Log,” and the novel entitled “Darien,” by the 
unfortunate Eliot Warburton, who was lost in the 
Amazon. Suddenly the isthmus was introduced to 
the notice of the travelling public. It was the best 
available route from Europe and the Eastern States 
of America to the Pacific, and several thousands per 
week crossed the Isthmus between Chagres and 
Panama on their way to California. 

My first journey across the waist of the Western 
Hemisphere was made in July, 1850, and a few words 
showing the difference between that journey and 
another of later date may not be uninteresting to the 
reader, who may live to see more wonderful changes, 
if M. Lesseps succeed in carrying out his scheme of 
an inter-oceanic canal. 

I was five days going up the Chagres river in an 
open boat to Cruces, and this journey was only per¬ 
formed in that time by coaxing, bribing, and bully¬ 
ing the boatmen. 

Bain fell every alternate half hour; not rain as the 
meaning of that word is understood in Europe, but 
streams of water as from a shower bath. This in a 
few minutes would be changed to a steam bath as the 
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rain-cloud would roll away and allow the sunbeams 
to reach the earth. 

On reaching Cruces we were twenty-two miles from 
Panama, a distance that had to be performed on land. 
For this short distance sixteen dollars (£8 Is. 6d.) 
had to be paid for a mule to ride, and a like sum for 
another mule for carrying two trunks. To perform 
this journey in one day it was necessary to start early 
in the morning. 

On the top of the ranges the mud was seldom more 
than one foot deep, but in the ravines and narrow 
valleys its depth appeared to be unlimited. A narrow 
path had to be followed, the vegetation being too 
thick for any deviation to be made in avoiding a lake 
of mud. In several places the road was partly formed of 
mules buried so deep in the mud that they could not 
be extricated, and had to be abandoned. Never had 
I seen the powers of mud so mighty. Each ravine 
was a slough of despond that was approached with 
fear, entered with desperation, and was struggled 
through while breathing an atmosphere laden with 
the stench of decaying carcasses of. lost animals. 

Early in the evening we reached the crumbling 
walls encompassing the city of Panama. At the 
place once occupied by a gate was stationed a man 

* We recently gave C'leisura Hour,” 1880, p, 264) an account of a 
J ourney ** Across Panama. M The notes which we now add, from the pea 1 
o f another traveller, belong to a much earlier period, had are interesting 
for comparison. 
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Wfhp Remanded one real (sixpence) of each person 
entering the city. This fee was paid by several, but 
unfortunately for the person receiving the money, a 
man who had been for some time on the isthmus, 
and had crossed it several times on business, was one 
of our company. On being asked for the real, he 
kicked the man demanding it out of his way and 
passed on. The native, without legal authority, had 
stationed himself at the gateway to “rise” a gamb¬ 
ling stake from unsuspecting and ignorant travellers. 

At that time there was no accommodation for tra¬ 
vellers on the road from one ocean to the other, and 
the man seeking lodgings who could obtain a ham¬ 
mock under a shed by paying one dollar was 
fortunate. 

At the coffee-houses the sugar-basins put before 
us were ant-hills densely populated. Life was a 
constant war against insects, until soul and body 
were weak, weary, and disgusted with the conflict. 

I Could not avoid observing the difference between 
Panama and other cities I had seen in the New World. 
Every town Anglo-Saxons have built in the Western 
Hemisphere is still incomplete. Each has a young 
appearance, and we can see that it has not done grow¬ 
ing. This was not the case with Panama. It had 
an unmistakable expression of old age. It had seen 
its best days, and was falling in ruins, dying of 
general debility. 

The inhabitants seemed living for the present 
without the slightest idea that another generation 
was to follow them, far less that they themselves had 
any future life after this was ended. 

I visited the American graveyard, and counted 
more than two hundred graves on which, even in that 
tropical clime, not one blade of living green had 
started to grow. They were graves of men who had 
died while waiting for some means of being conveyed 
to California. 

I possessed a passage-ticket, entitling me to a 
conveyance from the anchorage in Panama Bay to 
the Bay of San Francisco, in the steamer California. 
This ticket I could have sold at a profit of two hun¬ 
dred and fifty per cent. Thousands going to San 
Francisco found themselves in Panama, ana unable 
to proceed any farther. They were too shrewd to pay 
a nigh price for a through ticket at New York, 
thinking that they could obtain a passage cheaper 
after reaching the Pacific. 
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Seventeen years later I again found myself in 
Panama—this time on the way to the Atlantic. I 
could see that there had been a spasmodic effort 
made to revive the ancient vitality of the place, but 
it had failed. A.few improvements had been made 
in the buildings and streets, yet the place did not 
look healthy. 

This was easily explained. The Anglo-Saxon 
energy, enterprise, and capital that had been 
gathered to that part of the world was being ex¬ 
pended beyond the limits of the town. The Americans 
had colonised Flamenco, and the English of the 
Pacific Steam Company had established a station on 
the island of Tobago, in Panama Bay, ten miles from 
the city. 

Thousands of people still annually cross the* 
isthmus, but the native inhabitants see but little of 
them or their money. No longer are travellers 
obliged to remain contented with the Words “ Poco 
trempo ” from the ChagreB boatmen in answer to 
their complaints. No longer do they have to pay for 
swimming mules through seas of mud. Travellers 
now cross the isthmus so fast by the railway that the 
Panama fever, which has slain so many thousands, 
has seldom time to catch them. 

There is no delay in awaiting the arrival of 
steamers. Passengers leave one steamer, take the 
train, cross a continent, and within three hours find 
themselves on another ship in another ocean. In that 
brief time they seem to have crossed to an opposite 
side of the world. 

Somo idea of the difficulties of building this railway 
may be formed from the fact that for some distanoe 
over a morass three sixty-feet piles had to be driven 
one on the top of another before a foundation could 
be found on which a line could be safely laid. 

On the discovery of gold in California capitalists 
in London saw the advantage of a railway across 
Darien, and began to talk about getting up a com¬ 
pany. The idea being a good one, they would 
undoubtedly have acted with unusual energy, and a 
company would have been formed within a year or 
two, had they not learnt that others were before 
them. So little time was lost in forming a company 
in New York that a fleet taking material and four 
thousand navvies had sailed for the isthmus before 
the existence of the company sending them was known 
in London. 
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i. 


^T was a lovely summer evening. 
" The sun was sinking below the 
horizon. The sea shone like a 
I gigantic opal—blue and purple, 
green and pink, all blended in 
an eveTclianging harmony. 

Two men were walking on 
that balmy southern shore, en¬ 
gaged in low, earnest conver¬ 
sation, afraid apparently lest 
even the stones snould hear, or 
t|ie gently rippling waves should betray them. 

“ So you have really pledged yourself to this un¬ 



dertaking? ” said the older of the two in a tone of 
mingled awe and admiration. 

“ I have vowed to succeed or die in the attempt,^ 
returned the other, a young officer whose every 
glance and gesture denoted a character of great de¬ 
termination and energy. 

“The risk is great, no doubt,” resumod the first 
speaker, “ but the fame, the glory of having deliver*! 
Sicily from such a curse, would be worth it.” 

“ And the money?” eagerly inquired the officer, 
“ howmuch? ” 

“Fifteen thousand francs for each brigand tty* 
you take,” replied the prefect. 
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The young pum 1 * eyes sparkled* ^ If I take them 
all what a fortune will he mi«e!” he exclaimed, 
joyfidly^ 

The,<Hher bestowed on him a glance in which 
surprise and disappointment were mingled. “ What! 
you think more of money than of honour ? ” 

“ Far more.” 

“ Vittorio della Croco, I would not have believed 
i it of you,” 

'» . 14 Hear me out, my good sir. When I tell you 
that I love the daughter of a rich but avaricious old 
oount, and that this old man will let her marry no 
one who cannot double her dowry; when I tell you 
that my object is to double it, treble it, and then 
fling it back into the old miser’s face, thus proving 
that I marry Bianca for herself alone—then surely 
you will admit that my motives are not mean or 
mercenary.” 

“ Oh, if it*is an affair of the heart, of course that 
explains everything,” said the prefect, shrugging his 
shoulders. “ Still* E^must confess this heroic pro¬ 
gramme of yours appears to me slightly wanting in 
common sense. There would be no harm in having the 
dowry as well as the young lady, that I can see; but I 
am old, and it is a long time since I was in love. 
To proceed. You must speak to the minister of the 
interior about this business. You know the plot; 
you must personate an escaped prisoner. You arc 
military; you have been engaged in a revolt; you 
wish fxjgo to Spain afid joiif Don Carlos. Your father 
is rich, therefore you don*t care to rob, you only wish 
for adventure. You have money waiting for you at 
the bank; you have ordered *a ship to be in readiness 
to take you to Spain. You ask Lupo and his bands 
to embark with you. Ecco ! Stratagems are allowed 
in love and in war, you know.” 

u But Lupo is no fool. Will it be so easy to make 
him believe in me?” asked Vittorio, anxiously, con¬ 
tracting his brows in thought. 

“ Wo will arrange a sham fight between you and 
the carabinieri. By the way, you have some tried 
followers ? ” 

“ Five or six who would go through fire and water 
to serve me.” 

“ Good t We will manage it all.” 

“ But will Lupo be ready to embark ? ” 

u Never fear! He is tired of being pursued, and 
he knows we are on his track. They say you 
are a good actor, Vittorio, although you seem so 
open. You have an impenetrable face, and a savg 
Jfoid worthy of Lupo himself. Remember all rests 
with you.” 

“You may count on mo,” returned the young man, 
emphatically. 

The whole scheme might to a stranger well have 

® ared absurd; but we tell a story of brigand- 
m Sicily, where the conventionalities of daily 
life have been often overturned by wilder projects. 
Happily those times are receding before the advance 
of law and order. 

ii. 

At the window of an, old palaxzo, looking into the 
narrow street of a little provincial town, Bianca di 
Moron© sat watching wearily for the lover who never 
came. It was two years since, sitting at that very 
window, she had seen the handsome young officer 
xide into the town. He looked up. It was a case of 
4t love at first sight.” An introduction was obtained, 


and their love proved more than a passing fancy. For 
a month life passed like a dream. They were happy 
in each other’s regard, and the sanguine hopes of youth 
saw no insuperable obstacle to their union But in 
vain they tried to obtain the consent of Count Morone. 
They had to separate, but vowed perpetual constancy. 
Bianca had waited and watched, sitting day" after 
day at that little window, meditating on the past, 
and hoping to see the horseman who had stolen her 
heart from her ride into the town once more. 
Hitherto she had watched in vain, but now ft letter 
was brought to her which ran as follows:— 

“ Bianca,—Be true, and wait for me a little longer. 
If I live a month I will come to claim you with such 
a fortune as even your father will not despise. 
Should I not appear you will know that I have fallen, 
and you will look tenderly now and then on the por¬ 
trait of one who died to win you.” 

This letter bore no signature, but enolosed a lovely 
locket containing a portrait of Vittorio della Croce, 
dressed in his carabineer uniform. It was with 
mingled fear and joy that Bianca read the letter. It 
was not in vain then that for two long years she had 
waited and hoped, that sho had closed her heart 
against all men but one. Her friends should no 
longer jeer at her. Their gloomy presentiments that 
her lover would prove faithless, and that she would 
never see him more, would shortly be proved ground¬ 
less. Her father’s objections would be removed 
when Vittorio returned with a large fortune to claim 
her. Oh, how glorious ! But then the reverse side 
of the question presented itself to her mind. How 
was this fortune to be obtained ? The letter darkly 
hinted at danger. It must be through some desperate 
enterprise. If he never came back! If he should 
fall a victim to his love for her ! Ah, then she would 
instantly shut herself up in a convent, and never look 
on the face of man again. Meantime she kissed the 
locket containing his portrait, and fastening it by its 
gold chain round her neck, resolved that there it 
should remain, never to be unloosed by night or day. 

in. 

Boom ! Boom! Bang went the guns. Up went the 
smoke. There was a general confusion of brigands 
and carabineers and peasants flying in all directions. 
“ The brigands! the brigands!” cried some. “The 
soldiers! the soldiers! ” exclaimed others. It would 
be difficult to say which created the most fear. Those 
families in the village whose poultry had not been 
seized and whose corn remained intact, had reason 
to fear the emissaries of the Government, for they 
were too often the accomplices and shelterers of the 
brigands. Skirmishes were of frequent occurrence, 
and ended generally in the defeat of the soldiery. 

In this instance there were but a handful of 
brigands to double the number of carabinieri, yet in 
an incredibly short space of time the latter were put 
to the rout, and the ruffians remained masters of the 
field. The trembling villagers crept, back to their 
dwellings and resumed their ordinary occupations, 
not much put out by an incident so common in their 
annals as that which had just taken place. Presently 
the little knot of pretended, banditti, now rasing 
awhile from their mbours, wer^ joiued by i^BOther 
and a larger band, which made m as if 

by magic on the, scene. AH ywo ; mounted. The 
two chiefs sprang from their horses and advanced 
to meet one another, the last comer being no less a 
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personageth*** Lupo himself. Throwing hiiarms 
arotfndthe mock of his new found comrade and ora* 
bracing him cordially, “Welcome, brother!” he 
“ To what fortunate eircumstanco do I 
owe such a worthy new ally ? ” 

The person addressed, who had repulsed the cara¬ 
binieri with apparent valour, of course was no other 
than Vittorio. He told the very plausible story ar¬ 
ranged for him with an air of frankness which 
•deceived even the wily Lupo, who had held aloof 
■cautiously from our disguised friends until the cleverly 
managed sham fight had overcome his doubts. 

Lupo was a short but broad-shouldered man, with 
a face so covered with black bushy hair that it was 
difficult to distinguish ,his features or to guess at his 
natural complexion. Only a pair of bright black 
eyes, which appeared to have the faculty of looking 
in every direction at once, were clearly discernible. 
Vittorio, on the contrary, was tall and thin, with a 
smooth-shaven face, a fresh complexion, and the blue 
eyes with black lashes not uncommon amongst the 
inhabitants of Northern Italy. The banditti, false 
and true, wpre alike black velvet jackets with silver 
buttons, red sashes round their waists, from which 
peeped the silver hilt of a dagger, and high-crowned 
hats, decorated with green ribbons. All carried 
guns. 

“ What say you to celebrate this victory by a con¬ 
vivial little banquet? ” asked Lupo. “ There is our 
good friend Montfccone, in the village yonder, who 
has very fair moscata di Siracusa. Run and bid 
them prepare for a large and very pleasant party,” 
he continued, turning to his men; “ and be quick 
about it. We shall not be long after you.” 

Two messengers immediately started on their 
errand, and it was not long before Vittorio and his 
followers found themselves unwilling and unwelcome 
guests at' the village tavern. The table was loaded 
with ham, macaroni, fowls, wine, and fruit, all 
supplied with trembling eagerness, but the faces of 
those who served wore an expression of sullen gloom. 

“ Come, old Mariuccia, no black looks! ” said the 
-brigand chief, gaily, to the hostess. “ You and I 
were young together. You remember when I first 
made your acquaintance ? ” 

“lam not likely to forget,” muttered the wretched 
woman; “you killed my father and mothor and 
carried off my sister.” 

“Yes, and you were too ugly; we left you,” pur¬ 
sued the ruffian, coolly; “ but no one shall say Lupo 
is not gallant, so here goes.” 

So saying, he roughly embraced the old woman, 
amidst great laughter and general applause. The 
brigands did full justice to the feast, and especially 
to the wine, in which last, however, the chief 
expressed himself disappointed. 

“ Why, friend, you have better wine than this. 
Where is your famous moscata di Siracusa? ” 

“All sold, every drop; so sorry,” murmured the 
innkeeper. 

“ Sold I My moscata di Siracusa! You old rascal! 
Didn’t I tell you always to have some ready for me ? 
Don’t l pay you a good price for it?” roared 
Lupo. ' ✓ 

“-What codld I do ? I could not refuse the Duke 
of Malsano,” replied the trembling host. 

“ My friend the Duke of Malsano! Ah, that 
alters the ease. When I want if 1 can get it gratis 
from him. He is a ‘galantuomoJ Great mends 
with the ministers. ‘No brigands on my estates/ 


says he; <no use coming to look for. them here.’ 
Ha! ha! ha! If we were to tell tales of one 
another! But there’s honour amongst thieves. Now 
for a. toast, a toast to Malsano; and the next—the 
carabineers, the brave carabinieri! 

* They that fight and run away 
May live to fight another day.* ” 

The new band of brigands here became very 
hilarious. Amidst the general laughter and confu¬ 
sion their abstemiousness was not noticed. They 
drank and laughed just enough to avoid suspicion. 
Meantime the jokes became broader, the laughter 
louder, until at last the lawless party betook them¬ 
selves to their mountain hiding-place, leaving the 
bullied, wearied innkeepers in peace, and not, to do 
them justice, without paying generously for their 
repast. The host seemed to find some consolation 
in counting up the notes, but old Mariuccia muttered 
curses under her broath. 

“ Yes, they may pay, but I cannot forget and I ‘can¬ 
not forgive,” said she; “ and I will betray them if I 
can. Justice requires it.” 

“It will be the worse for you if you do,” replied 
her husband. 

IV. 

“ What a lovely new locket, Bianca. 1 * 

Such was the exclamation of t 1 * j Marehesa di 
Roccabolla, in whose box%t the’ theatre our heroine 
was sitting. \ ♦ 

It was a full house. All the rank and fashion of 
the town were there that night, and the ladies wore 
their newest gowns and finest jewels, to do honour 
to a now play, about which eager conjectures were 
being made. There was to be fighting, robbery, i 
murder, it was whispered—every possible sensation. 
The women were prepared to weep, the men to be 
amused. There was barely time or attention 
to be bestowed on what otherwise would'have 
engaged so much—the flirtations of the Countess 
Castigliani, the diamonds of the Marehesa di Rocca- 
bella, or the beauty of Bianca di Morone, who seemed 
at last to have recovered her spirits after the deser¬ 
tion of that base Vittorio della Croce. The splendid 
new ornament which Bianca displayed for the first 
time could not, however, escajpe the attention of the 
quick vivacious lady who sat beside her, and who was 
wont to shake her head in a pitying manner over her 
young friend’s love affair. 

“ It is from my betrothed, and he is coming in a 
week to claim me,” said Bianca with an air of modest 
triumph. 

“ It is a handsome locket, certainly,” observed the 
marehesa, “ and must have cost a great deal of 
money— if he has paid for it.” 

“ It shows, at all events, that he has not forgotten 
me, as you declared he had,” retorted Bianca. 

“I am afraid he is an imprudent young man, who 
gets into dobt and embarks in rash speculations,” 
said the old Count Morone (Bianca’s father); “ and 
as for his ever making liis fortune, I think it most 
unlikely. But girls are so foolish, and there is no 
getting this fancy out of mv daughter’s head.” 

“Only a week,” thought Bianca; “only a week 
now to wait; then what a triumph will be 6urs ! tf 

She #as young and hopeful, and had made up her 
mind to look only on the brioht side of the picture. 

But now all voices were hushed, all eyes turned 
towards the curtain in eager anticipation of its rising. 
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It rose, and disclosed to view certainly an imposing 
tableau-*-* company of brigands, with tkeir guns 
pointed at the audience. It was so well done that it 
seexhed like reality. There was a buzz of applause. 

“ Silence 1 ” cried the foremost brigand, in a voice 
of thunder. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, my name is Lupo. Seek 
not to escape, the theatre is surrounded. The doors 
are guarded, the actors and actresses already secured. 
Any one who moves, or makes a noise, will instantly 
be shot! ” 

The bandit chief knew how to secure obedience. 
The spectators remained immovable; not a sound 
was heard. Had they seen the faco of Medusa they 
could not have been more completely turned into 
stone. The ladies, who a minute before had been 
co<juettishly fluttering their fans, full of gaiety and 
animation, now looked like so many waxwork 
figures, still as death, with stupefied, staring eyes. 
The men, not all scared, for many were brave, sat 
all pale* and silent—all aware that there was nothing 
for it but to submit. 

u Play us a tune, my good friends of the orchestra 
—something lively ! ” exclaimed Lupo ; “ this is not 
amusing. Play up! ” and he pointed his gun straight 
at the director, who immediately began to wave his 
bdton wildly to and fro, whilst the trembling musicians 
played each what occurred to him, regardless of the 
rest. 

“ Bravo !” cried Lupo,^who did-not seem to be 
endowed with much ear for music; “ that is famous ! 
But now for business. Hush! The noble Marquis 
of Boccabella will oblige me by going home and 
fetching me 25,000 francs. He will leave the charm¬ 
ing marchesa as hostage for his return.” 

“I haven’t got'it; I lost all I had yesterday at 
play!” cried the unfortunate husband of Bianca’s 
friend, who was a reckless gambler. 

“Then you must find it,” replied the brigand, 
quietly—“ beg, borrow, or steal it, as you like; but 
1 will have it. The excellent Count Morone will 
also* go home,” pursued the ruffian, “and return 
with 500,000 francs, which he certaijily has not lost.” 

“ My daughter’s dowry! all! all!” bewailed the 
old man, piteously. 

“The lovely Bianca requires no fortune,” re¬ 
marked Lupo; “ her bright eyes are dowry enough.” 

“Go! go!” entreated the marchesa; “and re¬ 
turn quickly ; think of us poor women! ” 

As for Bianca, she grasped her locket, the chance 
of losing it overpowering m her every other thought. 

The men obeyed. Une after another was sent 
away to get money until the ladies remained alone in 
their boxes. 

“Bravo! bravissimo! ” exclaimed the brigand, 
leaping from the stage; “alone with the ladies! 
What could be more delightful! I adore the ladies. 
Such beauty as yours, signora, requires no diamonds 
to set it off. Contessa mia, those earrings for a,keep- 
sake. Marchesa, that necklace. I will wear it 
always next my heart.” 

So* saying, the rascal passed from box to box, 
whilst jewels fell like rain into his outstretched 
hand. It came to Bianca’s turn. 

Not this locket! no, no; let me keep that! ” she 
implored. With trembling fingers she unclasped her 
bracelets. She offered her earrings, but her locket 
she would not give up. 

“Now that is the very thing I most desire,” said 
the ruthless brigand. “Who would not wish for 
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the Jacket that has reposed on the fair Bianca’s 
neck?” 

She clutched it—struggled, but in vain; it was 
wrenched from her grasp. She screamed, and fell 
back insensible. 

Soon the husbands and fatners returned—with 
such precious hostages in the hands of the enemy 
there was no fear of delay—and without a vrprd laid 
their treasures at the feet of the bold brigand. 

“Va bene,” said Lupo s carelessly, as he counted 
up the money. “And now, ladies and gentlemen, 
good-night. I leave my guards at the doors, and 
you will have the goodness to remain where you are 
for two hours—that is, until I am safe off. Proud to 
have made your acquaintance, signori. Addio.” 


Varieties. 

Bit a very Rewarded.— The Albert Medal of the second-class 
was lately conferred on Mr.' George Oatley, gunner’s mate in the 
Royal Navy and drill instructor of the Royal Naval Reserve at 
Peterhead. The Queen herself, on her last journey to Balmoral, 
graciously gavo the decoration to the worthy sailor. On 
February 10th, during a very heavy gale, the Swedish 
schooner Augusta struck oil some rocks near Peterhead, Two 
rockets were lired by tho coastguard and the second carried 
a line over the stern of the vessel, but the crew were quite 
ignorant of the wot king of the apparatus, and were unable to 
avail themselves of the assistance. Oatlev thereupon took off his 
clothes, and, swimming through the breakers and broken water, 
reached the smooth water between the ship and the rock, and 
was pulled on board by a rope thrown to him. He then proceeded 
to haul in the line and fix it to the rigging, after which the crew, 
five in number, were one by one diawn ashore. Oatley, who, 
contrary to the captain’s wishes, was the last to leave the ship, 
was landed benumbed with cold and fatigue. He is not of a 
strong constitution, and was invalided five years ago for phthisis."' 

The Afghan War. —The fashion in which this war is car¬ 
ried on is—would that tho British public knew of it—simply 
scandalous. Our troops are sent to fight without arms, for thoy 
are told over and over again not to fire a shot. What has the 
policy of our politicians resulted in ? what have their bribes pro¬ 
duced ? This warfare is no curse upon the Afghans—quite the 
contrary. The horrors of war are unknown to them. They only 
see the rupee bags. Here we are fighting for two years, and 
merely masters of the road to Cabul ; a road, too, tliat we have 
made at the expense of countless treasure and dynamite through 
this land of stones and thieves. We would not even be safe 
for a single day did any leader induce cohesion among the people 
along our route. Our huge convoys struggle along the rocky 
defiles almost unguarded. A bold man with a hundred followers 
could mako many a rich prize, and effect his escape long before 
our sparely-manned fort3 could send a body to intercept him. 
Had the people any cohesion, were they not divided by internal 
feuds, and quieted by Indian silver, the country by nature pre¬ 
sents such enormous difficulties, that a handful of brave men 
might make a Thermopylae of any one of a hundred passes. 
They could contest every inch of the ground, fight us from rock 
to rock, from peak to peak. Our difficulties of transport, with 
all India behind our back, a well-made road, an unbroken chain 
of carta and animals, are perfectly appalling. And yet Cabul 
is but a hundred and fifty or so miles from Peshawar.—A 
Surgeon's Letter from the Front. 

Old Superstitions.— It used to be a common thing for 
sailors to refuse to go to sea on a Friday. We hear nothing of 
this in these steamboat days. Steam has made every day alike. 
Steam has been a great changer, and in the matter of popular 
superstitions it has proved a great reformer. Wherever 
steamboats and steam-engines appear superstitions disappear, 
ghosts, fairies, witches are speedily forgotten. v Who ever heard 
of a ghost in a railway-station, or of a bewitched cattle-truck, 
or of a haunted saloon carriage ? The thing is impossible. The 
most expert seer could not find a ghost in a first-class waiting- 
room—could not even imagine such a thing. Ghosts like very 
different quarters—old houses, wainscoted rooms, secret passages, f 
and scanty visitors. — A ntiquary* 




The Leisure Hour. 


EEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 

AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. — CoK'^'. 
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OH AFTER VII. 

A tender heart, a loyal mind. 

" TILL they pay me?*” were Idonea’s first words, 
V V w hen seated in the cab with her brother. 

“ Twenty pounds a year,” replied Percy. 
“ General salary of nursery governesses and upper 
housemaids.” 

No. 1491.— J^LT 84, 1880. 


“Twenty pounds a year!” echoed Idonea. “I 
can dress on eight with the outfit I have, and spend 
the rest on the children. Meanwhile I can qualify 
myself for a governess. Dear Percy, you are very 
pale and thin.” . 

Percy Umfreville was what young ladies call “ in¬ 
teresting.” City work and air, or smoke, had told upon 
a naturally robust frame, and made him, as his sister 
remarked, pale and thin. They had not, however, 
dimmed his piercing black eyes, or depressed his 
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erect head, Helooked thoughtful and manly beyond 
his years. * 

when he and Idonea got out 6f the cab, and stood 
in front of a palatial mansion at Kensington, it was 
no Wonder that some passers-by glanced round to 
look aif them. Still, when the cabman, as is their 
wont, turned his fare over in his hand, and con¬ 
sidered it meditatively, with the words, “ Sixpence 
more, please, sir,” Percy did not, like his former 
pupil, give him a shilling, but said decidedly, “ That 
is right; I cannot afford more.” The man did not 
argue, but shouldering Idonea’s box, carried it past 
a couple of liveried servants into the hall. Idonea 
was surprised when the servant led them through a 
long passage lined with cabinets filled with old china, 
and into a small room at the back of the house, also 
well stocked with china and hung with good pictures. 

“ If ours is worth so much money, what must this 
be worth ? ” she thought. 

She and her brother were left alone for a short 
space. 

The conversation they began eagerly was soon 
interrupted by the entranoe of Mrs. Dooner’s maid, 
who came to say that her mistress was dressing for 
dinner, but begged Miss Umfreville would go to 
Miss Lina, who was waiting tea for her; not that 
she used the word mistress; she was particular, as 
maids are nowadays, in repeating the name, i'Mrs. 
Dooner,” each time that she alluded to that lady. 

Idonea cast a lingering look after her brother as he 
went through the hall, and followed the maid up the 
staircase to a room on the second-floor. Here she was 
greeted, somewhat brusquely, by Miss Lina Dooner. 

“ How d’ye do ? I thought you wore never com¬ 
ing,” said that young lady, shaking hands and 
looking up at Idonea. 

“The train was late, I think,” replied Idonea, 
glancing at Dina. 

She had expected to see a girl about her own age, 
whereas this Seemed younger. She was short, slight, 
fair, and pretty, with merry blue eyes and a profu¬ 
sion of hghf hair, which hung loosely about her. 
She wore Very short petticoats, much adorned with 
trimmings, and was eminently fashionable. 

“ Oolite and have some tea. You must be starv¬ 
ing. Market Marks, I say!” said Miss Lina, 
stamping her foot. 

The young lady’s maid appeared in answer to the 
summons, and was ordered to light the gas. 

“ Now make yourself scarce, Marks. I shall do 
the rest. Sit down opposite me, Miss Umfreville, if 
you please, and make yourself*at home.” 

“You^are not the—the—” stammered Idonea, 
obeying. 

“ Yes, I am. I am the very young person you are 
come to companionise. Do oblige me by eating and 
drinking. It will be our principal amusement for 
the next two years. But you really oughtn’t to be 
so. good-looking. We trusted you would be plain 
and countryfied. I hope you can be jolly, for I can 
put up with anything but sentiment and low spirits. 
Georgina goes in for them : and one’s enough in a 
family.” 

Idonea, while she looked with surprise at her new 
acquaintance, felt thankful that at least her good 
appetite would not be remarked upon. 

“ But you do not eat yourself,”-ventured Idonea. 

.“One can’t eat to order, I* am undergoing a 
course "of cod-liver oil and tonics, with a view to 
making ine grow, and I’m too small to take in all 


the courses they favour me with. Courses of lec¬ 
tures, courses of accomplishments, courses of gym¬ 
nastics, dancing, riding, besides the doctor’s dietetio 
courses. I don’t improve upon them aU, as Pought, 
so you have come to help me.” i f * ^ 

"Here the door opened and Mrs* Dooner made her 
appearance. She was like Lina in person, but taller, 
very well dressed, and with too painstaking manners. 
“ I am glad to see you, Miss Umfreville,” she said. 
“You are tall for your age. Sorry to miss your 
brother. Excuse me, there is the gong. Linar has 
been expecting you.” 

This was saia in monotone, and neither awaited 
nor expected response. She left the room, re-arrang¬ 
ing her somewhat discomposed rings. Idonea, who 
had not had time to speak, thought she seemed good- 
natured, but wondered how she managed to make so 
many short sentences, and why she said “Linar.” 
She had not been accustomed to the London and 
provincial mode of supplying an r when two vowels 
unfortunately met, or when one is encountered by 
an h mute. # 

“I hope we shall not bore one another to death, 
Miss Umfreville,” said Lina, when her mother dis¬ 
appeared. “ I never had a companion of my own 
age, and shan’t know what to do with you.” 

“Nor I; but I hope you will try to like me. I will 
do my best to please you,” replied Idonea, tears fill¬ 
ing her eyes for the first time. 

“ Then you mustn’t be spoony. That is Charlotte’s 
line, who goes in for love, and music, and that sort 
of thing.; Have some more tart? No; then lot 
* Marks show you your room. Marks! ” 

Idohea followed Marks up another flight of stairs 
to a smalt room at the back of tbe house, which looked 
down upon gardens. 

“What may I do for you? ” asked Marks, rather 
more familiarly than Idonea liked. 

“ Nothing, thank you. Perhaps you can tell mo 
what I am expected to do?” 

“Miss Lina goes to the drawing-room as soon ns 
she is dressed, and I think Mrs. Dooner wishes you 
to do the same,” said Marks. 

“ Very well. I will be ready if you will kindly 
let me know when Miss Lina is ready.” 

The.first use Idonea made of her solitude was to 
try to form to herself some clear idea of the strange 
character whom she had come to “companionise,” as 
Lina called it. How much of her brusque manner 
was natural, and how much of it arose from her 
surroundings, she could not tell without further 
observation. But she liked her frankness better than 
the stiff manner of Mrs. Dooner. 

She threw open her window and put her head out. 

“I cannot breathe!” she exclaimed. “Is it tho 
fog without, or the—the-—chill within ? ” 

She remained a few moments, then turned to open 
her boxes. Has was alight and the room sufficiently 
large and comfortable—far superior to her tiny 
apartment at home—but she was overcome by a feel¬ 
ing of loneliness. She was, indeed, quite alone for 
the first time in her life. She had resolved to be 
courageous, come what would; so she did not begin 
to cry, as some girls similarly placed might have 
done; on the contrary, she thought she had been 
kindly received, bnt she repeated unconsciously to 
herself, “ There is ho sympathy;” ^ 

Such was her first impression, and:.the resolve con¬ 
sequent upon it was, that shemust do without sym* 
pathy, or create it. ; * ;w. * < s 
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She dressed quickly, in spite of fatigue. She 
heaitatedbetween the ew white musliu and the re¬ 
novated blue, and chose the latter. 

. She was ready, and her room arranged, when 
Marks canae to say Miss Lina was waiting. 

“My little companion!” exclaimed Lina, when 
she re-entered the schoolroom, “ they are jealous 
of me, what will they be of you ? I should advise 
you to cut yourself shorter if you mean to stay here.” 

“I have often wished that I could. It takes so 
'much to make one a dress,” returned Idonea. 

“ Pray let me sit near you,” said Idonea, as they 
were going to the drawing-room. 

“Just for to-night, but never again,” said Lina, 
throwing herself into an easy-chair in the most con¬ 
spicuous part of the room. 

Lina was very prettyv -and, in spite of - the un¬ 
natural attempts made to keep her back, could 
scarcely fail to attract. The light hair was drawn 
up with blue ribbons, and the white dress adorned 
with a blue sash. She looked what was intended 
—a child; but Idonea felt th^at she was more the 
woman in reality than she was herself, 

Mrs. Dooner soon made her appearance, followed 
by her three daughters, Georgina, Emma, and Char¬ 
lotte. Idonea rose, and was introduced by the 
mother to theso her Graces, as flattering friends 
sometimes called the trio. They were fashionably 
dressed, highly educated, and sufficiently good- 
looking young women, of ages somewhere between 
twenty and thirty. 

“ My little companion,” again said Lina, glancing 
from one sister to another, as if to discover the im¬ 
pression made by Idonea as she introduced her. 
“We must all look up to her, at any rate.” 

“Do you sing, Miss Umfreville?” asked Char¬ 
lotte, after a few ordinary remarks. 

“My mother has taught me a little,” replied 
Idonea. 

“And Madame Eonda will teach you more,” said 
Lina. “ I hope your voice is mezzo-soprano, so that 
I may be permitted to remain on terra firma. The 
sopranos send one through the ceiling, and the con¬ 
traltos through the floor. 

“ I am afraid it is soprano,” laughed Idonea. 

“Then I shall tell Madame Eonda to pitch it 
lower.” 

“Sit upright, my pet,” interposed' Mrs. Dooner. 
“ You do calisthenics, Miss Umfreville ? Ah! good 
for the figure. Lina has masters for everything. 
You will participate. A little music, Charlotte ; the 
gentlemen will soon be in.” 

Charlotte began to play and sing a portion of 
Wagner’s opera of “Lohengrin.” She had been 
well taught, and had a fine voice, so Idonea listened 
with interest. 

“That is what they call 1 music of the future,’” 
whispered Lina;,“I wish it could be kept there.” 

The tastes of the ladies of the Dooner family may 
be gathered from the preceding fragmentary con¬ 
versation. They were rich, worldly people, whose 
aiih in life was to rise in what is called society. No 
one knew exactly who Mrs. Dooner was, but she had 
s^oceeded^ by means of her husband’s wealth, in 
pushing her daughters and herself up the ladder. It 
was saw that she owed her acquired position to a 
native tact for attaching herself to the right person, 
and saying very curtly thV right thing, if not alway s 
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entered, and Mrs. Dooner gave Lina a hint to with¬ 
draw. She dawdled, however, sufficiently; to enable 
Idonea just to see and be seen, as well as to be intro* 
duced to Mr. Dooner, who walked at once fowardft 
his youngest daughter. ' 

“ Well, my little Lina, is this the young lady ? n 
he said, glanoing at Idonea. 

“Yes, papa; my little companion,” replied line* 
as she turned to shake hands with two or the other 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Dooner offered his to Idonea, absently mut* 
tered, “ Glad to see you,” and retired to an easy-* 
chair near the fire. 

“ Introduce me,” said a young man to Lina. 

“Mustn’t; labelled dangerous,” whispered that 
damsel, following her father and kissing him, 

Mr. Dooner was a quiet, grave, grey-headed man* 
He was as fond of solitude as his wife of society; 
but he ruled the office, she the house. He was too 
tired during the day by mercantile speculations to 
interfere with the speculations of his womankind; 
and although he cared as little for society as they did 
for merchandise, he liked peace and a good dinner, 
and to ensure them was content to let things take 
their course, 

Idonea had been for the moment “ the observed 
of all observers.” She had risen to speak to Mr. 
Dooner, and was still standing, uncertain of what was 
expected of her, when a young man addressed her. 
“I see I must introduce myself,” he said. “Iam 
* Young Dooner,’ and you are Miss—Miss—” 

“Umfreville,” supplied Idonea. 

“This is Linar’s hour. You won’t mind. She 
slips away,” interrupted Mrs. Dooner, rustling up 
like autumn leaves. “No good nights, please.” 

Idonea followed Lina, who was near the door, 
and they returned to the schoolroom. 

“That was my only brother, Marmaduke, who 
spoke to you,” began Lina, throwing herself into 
one easy-chair and pointing to another. “We call 
him Duko. Let me advise you not to fall in love 
with him ; he is the family hope, and is to marry a 
title. Neither must you look at the Eev. James 
Muser, for Georgina has her eye on him. She goes 
to his church, and attends every service from 
eight a.m. to eight p.m. The Honourable Captain 
Spong is supposed to be sweet on Charlotte—” 

“Sweet on the governor’s champagne,” said a 
voice at the door, and Mr. Duke Dooner entered. 

“ Just come to say good night, Lina ; couldn’t go to 
bed happy without the fraternal salute.” 

“ Unusually condescending,” exclaimed Lina, 
looking humourously at Idonea. 

“ Have you been travelling all day, Miss Umfre¬ 
ville?” he asked. 

“ Yery nearly; I left home at eight this morning,” 
said Idonea, meeting Duke’s eyes frankly, in answer 
to his question. 

She was rather amused by his attempt to make 
early acquaintance with her, for he had a good- 
natured, if not intellectual, face, and a pleasant man¬ 
ner. He was of florid complexion, and his hair 
and beard of that autumnal red that it has been the 
fashion of late years to admire. Both were parted . 
down the middle, and as both were, thin and 
straggling, they gave the red face beneath a fiercer 
look than kindly nature intended* 

Not seeming to know what to sav next, hegavfr 
Lina the fraternal salute, adding, “ Good m$ht, Mise 
Umfreville* As you m supposed to l# a )Tttle girl. 
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t a Lina, may I inquire your Christian name? 

eve is m $nuch in a name I And my sister Char¬ 
lotte tells me the qualities of all the ladies by their 
names, from a book.” 

“I scarcely think she wilt know mine. It is 
Idone*.*’ 

„ “ How very tall! Where did you pick it up ? ” 

“ It is an old family name of the Percy s.” 

Idonea’s manner was slightly grand, and the 
brother and sister laughed involuntarily. 

“ So is mine. Marmaduke! Let us shake hands 
before I go for my smoke. Marmaduke and Idonea! 
Do for a romance. They used to call me Marmalade 
at sohool.” 

Here a servant appeared, to say Mrs. Dooner 
wanted him, and Mr. Duke made his exit. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Give all thou caiut; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more. 

— Wordsworth . 

As soon as Neville Fairborn had finished his break¬ 
fast the morning after his arrival in London, he went 
in search of Percy Umfreville. He found him at 
the address his mother had given, which was a 
small, gloomy house in a side street in Holborn. 
The door was answered by a severe-looking female, 
who asked for his name. He declined to give it, 
but said he would introduce himself. 

“Mr. Umfreville’s engaged; but I’ll see,” she 
said, and went up a narrow staircase near the door. 

Neville followed unasked, being afraid of dis¬ 
missal. He stood on a dark landing while she 
went into a gloomy room, where he saw Percy seated 
at a table, surrounded by books and papers, and 
what seemed a haberdasher’s shop. 

“I really cannot see any one, Miss Stiffens,” he 
heard Percy say, in a wearied voice, as that lady 
bent over him. 

“So much the better, for I believe he’s some 
man without any name at all.” 

Neville walked boldly into the room, with the 
words, “Excuse me, but I must speak to you,” on 
his lips. At the same moment there were repeated 
rings and knocks at the front door. 

“ Here they are ! Shall I show them up ? ” 

“As soon as I have spoken to this gentleman,” 
replied Percy, advancing towards Neville as she dis¬ 
appeared. “ May I ask your name ? ” 

“ I am Neville Fairborn ! ” 

“Neville Fairborn!” repeated Percy, turning 
pale. 

They stood a moment looking at one another, the 
master and pupil, then instinctively grasped hands. 
Both were much moved. 

More knocks and rings sounded from below. 

“Shall I go, and * come back again?” asked 
Neville. 

“ No; stay, if you do not mind some poor people,” 
was the reply. 

“Iwill, said Neville, and in a few moments he 
was seated near the fire, while Percy turned towards 
the door to receive his visitors. 

They consisted of the poor of the district in which 
he was curate, and Neville scarcely knew which 
looked most sombre and melancholy, the fog-choked 
room in which Percy met them or the guests them¬ 
selves. But the pastor greeted them cheerfully, and 


they all seemed to look upon him as their friend. 
Eemembering the hearty, rosy peasantry of his* 
native Northumberland, Neville shuddered as heseftr 
these pale, lean, and stunted natives of the world’s 
greatest metropolis. He wondered and admired as* 
he watched his old tutor go through a routine which 
was no more than his duty, yet which, but for the* 
light of Christian love, would have seemed as dull 
and sordid as the room in which he dwelt. 

Percy’s spirits, however, appeared to rise with the 
occasion, and when his parishioners came in he was* 
not the same man he had been ten minutes before. 
He became suddenly cheerful, bright, and ener¬ 
getic, and had a kind word for all the poor souls 
who entered despondent and withdrew hopeful. 
They consisted principally of shabby, drooping- 
women, children old before their time, and decrepit 
men; yet many of them had evidently striven to 
make themselves and their offspring look as decent 
as they could. 

“ Our kind friend in the West End has sent up 
another bale of goods, and as Mrs. Somerville is still 
from home I am to distribute them,” began Percy r 
pointing to his table and then to a large clothes- 
basket full of various articles, which he drew from 
beneath it. 

“The Lord bless her! ” exclaimed the poor peo¬ 
ple, pressing round him and the warm winter cloth¬ 
ing, made and presented by the more fortunate rich. 

“ All ticketed at less than cost price, and the pro¬ 
ceeds to go for coals, so we shall be warm enough this 
winter,” continued Percy, cheerfully. 

The clothing soon exchanged hands, and Percy 
received various small sums of money in return r 
which surprised Neville, who did not then know that 
the secret of improving the condition of the poor 
was to strive to make them self-reliant by teaching 
them self-respect and independence. He remarked, 
however, that many of Percy’s visitors must havo 
seen better days; and one dark, handsome woman of 
superior manners particularly attracted him. 

The thought came to him, “What if Garina 
should be in similar straits?” He fancied that 
Percy also had some such feeling; for he spoke to 
her with particular gentleness, though he was tender 
and kind to all. 

As the room filled, the atmosphere became oppres¬ 
sive, and Neville, who was sensitive to unpleasant 
odours, felt that his former tutor lived in no garden 
of roses. Indeed, what with the fog, and tho 
visitors, he could scarcely stay out the hour which it 
took to sell the clothes, distribute soup tickets, and 
administer counsel and consolation. He saw that 
Percy looked white, as he stood amongst the crowd, 
but he displayed neither disgust nor weariness; and 
when all was done, proposed to offer up a thanks¬ 
giving to “ The Giver of all good gifts.” Every one 
knelt, some round the table, the rest in various parts 
of the room; and Neville knelt with them in earnest 
devotion. 

When they rose from their knees, some hurried 
away; others crowded round Percy to shake bands 
with him and to say “God bless you.” Then, came 
the outpourings concerning health, an# Neville 
began to think that Percy must have, at least, walked 
the hospitals. One poor woman had “New-rajah 
from the crown of her ’ead.to the sole of her foot; ”* 
another “ Toppid liver—all our family bus toppid 
liver; ” while a third wound up by assuring petoy* 
pathetically that “ The doctor . I have a comply 
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ment of diseases.” Dispensary tickets were at hand 
—iffjhort, some kind of aid was ready for all. 

When they had all departed, Miss Stiffens re¬ 
appeared, holding her nose. She at once threw up 
both windows, and then stirred the fire and lighted 
the gas. After lingering awhile and looking suspi¬ 
ciously at Neville, she again left the room, uttering 
the word “ Hawful! ” 

“Now.” said Percy, “I am free till four; will 
.you have a chop with me?” 

Without waiting for an answer, Percy went out to 
assure Miss Stiffens that Neville was an old 
acquaintance, and to arrange for two chops instead 
of one. Awaiting their advent, the two men sat 
•down on either side the fire, and Neville went to the 
point at once. 

“I have come to ask whether you know any¬ 
thing of my sister ? ” he began, abruptly. 

Percy’s face flushed with sudden pain and anger. 

“How should I?” he replied. “I have never 
seen her since I left Heronshill.” 

“ Have you heard from her or of her ? ” 

“ Never. May I ask the reason of this sudden and 
unexpected inquiry ? ” 

“ I have come to London in search of her, and you 
are the only person who can help me, since you live 
in the midst of this great city.” 

“ You are late in your attempt; there is little 
chance of success after nearly twelve years inac¬ 
tivity. You should have set about your work sooner, 
Neville Fairborn! Is it the old spirit of reserve and 
procrastination still ? ” 

“No ; I have only just discovered by mere chance 
that she wrote home from London to ask forgiveness 
and permission to return.” 

“ She did, and—and—was refused ?” 

Percy rose from his seat in sudden agitation. 

“Not exactly. Her letters never reached my 
father.” 

Percy sat down again and covered his face with 
his hand. He understood at once that they must 
have been suppressed by Neville’s mother, and had 
too much delicacy to question further. 

“ Then all sought to keep me in the dark,” con¬ 
tinued Neville. “ One always puts the worst con¬ 
struction on secrets, and I dare say I, as a boy, 
construed this into something terrible; but,” he 
added, glancing at Percy, “I always had faith in 
you, and have never forgotten either you or your 
lessons. Will you tell me all you know of Clarina’s 
motive for leaving home ? ” 

“You should certainly know all there is to tell,” 
replied Percy, very slowly, and still shading his eyes. 
“ But the retrospect is singularly painful to me. As 
you may remember, your sister was never reconciled 
to your father’s second marriage, and rejected all 
overtures on your mother’s part towards even a show 
of affection. Indeed, there existed none on either 
side. Clarina was devoted to your father, and was 
of such an impulsive, affectionate nature, that she 
could not brook a rival. She even disliked you 
because your father lavished so much love upon you. 
In my youthful ardour I strove to reconcile tnese 
differences, and, doing so, gained her confidence. 
When she left school she joined, as you may remem¬ 
ber, our studies, and was, unfortunately as it turned 
out, much in the library with us. We all three read, 
walked* rode together, counting no costs. My im-1 
region is that Mrs. Fairborn must have said some 
ard things to your father concerning this intercourse; 


but he that as it may, the fatal consequences occurred 
after that last ride to -the Cheviots that you must 
recollect. We lost our way, and returned te HeTdns- 
hill after dark. I strove to account for this natu¬ 
rally, but your father spoke to me in a way quite 
unwarrantable, and made me give up my tutorship. 
Your sister was present, but your mother had re¬ 
moved you from the scene. Without waiting even 
to take leave I departed at once, counting no costs in 
my indignation. I walked all night, and the follow¬ 
ing day reached home. I allowed my friends to put 
what construction they liked on my appearance, but 
it was not until some days afterwards that I learnt 
that Miss Fairborn had also left Heronshill, and her 
friends did not know whither she had gone. The 
county gossip did not reach our remote parsonage for 
some weeks, but in the course of time a letter arrived 
from Mr. Fairborn to my father, requesting to know 
where I had secreted his daughter. The letter was 
cool and aggravating, but my father replied to it as 
became a clergyman and a gentleman. My mother 
was indignant, but all my friends exonerated me. 
Nevertheless, from then till now I have accused 
myself as the cause, though an innocent one, of your 
sister’s flight, and, God knows, have spared neither 
work nor time to strive to trace her. I knew that 
your father had advertised for her in vain, and 
believed that nothing but personal influence would 
recall her. After what had been said in her presence 
and mine concerning what your father was pleased 
to call “ our intercourse,” I felt that she would, avoid 
me, so I accepted this curacy in the hope of hearing 
something of her, for it was reported she had gone 
to London. I assure you solemnly that no word ever 

E assed my lips to her that your father might not 
ave heard. She was young and impressionable; 
almost a child, in fact; and—’ 

Here Percy paused, and Neville was compelled to 
fill up the hiatus by imagining what had been 
Clarina’s feelings for him, and what words she 
might unadvisably have spoken, for he could re¬ 
member how well they had both loved him as tutor 
and friend. 

When Percy removed his hand from his eyes, his 
face looked sadly pale beneath the gaslight, and 
Neville hastened to assure him that he believed 
all he said. Then he narrated what Mrs. Keene 
had told him, and the reunited friends discussed the 
lost sister until four o’clock struck from a neigh¬ 
bouring church clock, and Percy hurried to evening 
service. 


THE MELBOUENE EXHIBITION. 

T HE Melbourne Exhibition is to be opened on 
the 1st of October, in a building prepared for 
it in Carlton Pork. The “Palace,” as such struc¬ 
tures are always now called, oonsists of a main 
building, of stone and brick, with various annexes, ; 
some of brick and others of wood roofed with glass. 
In the temporary annexes will be displayed the pro¬ 
ducts of agriculture and of various industries, with 
their implements and tools, as well as “machinery 
in motion.” There is nothing special in the main 
building, with its nave, transepts, and galleries, 
except a dome of imposing dimensions at the inter*, 
section of the neve and,transepts. One of the gat* 
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‘leS$es is devoted to a Fine Art exhibition, taste and 
beauty not being forgotten -in the display of what 
is pyaetical and useful. 

Thk great Australian enterprise has been set on 
foot ana organised by the Government of Victoria, 
and was officially commended to the nations of 
Europe and America by the English Government. 
The appeal has been very generally responded to, 
and the exposition will have as much of an inter¬ 
national character as any of the great exhibitions of 
London or Paris, Vienna or Philadelphia. The 
French have secured one-eighth of the whole space 
for their share. The French, German, Italian, and 
Belgian Governments, and others, have proved their 
warm interest in the matter by giving ships of 
their, navy to carry the articles for exhibition, an 
example which might well have been followed, if 
not set, by Great Britain. One or two ships of the 
Transport service might have been well deputed for 
such a purpose, as well as for conveying the Prince 
of Wales, who is expected to honour Melbourne with 
a visit. 

In the organisation of these great exhibitions many 
minds unite their efforts, but there is usually one 
presiding spirit on whose zeal and industry success 
largely aepends. It is only just to mention that the 
carrying out of the Melbourne Exhibition is mainly 
due to the zeal and experience of Mr. George Collins 
Levey, o.M.o.,the Secretary to the Eoyal Colonial Com¬ 
mission for 1880. He has held the post of Secretary 
to the Victoria Commission at all the great exhibi¬ 
tions since 1870. In 1878 he was made a Companion 
of the Order of St. Michael and St. George, and he 
wears, by permission of the English Government, the 
Cross of the French Legion of Honour. 

Bora at Camberwell Grove in 1835, after education 
in private schools and at the London University, Mr. 
George Collins Levey emigrated to Victoria when 
the colony was yet in its early stage, and has taken 
an active part in its progress. At first he was in 
the Government service as clerk to the Gold Eeceiver, 
Castlemaine, when the escorts brought 60,000 ounces 
of the precious material to the seaboard weekly. He 
afterwards embarked in mining transactions on his 
own acoount, and was among the first, if not the 
first, to employ machinery for quartz-crushing. In 
1858 he visited Europe, and travelled in EusBia, 
Spain, and other parts of the Continent. Eeturning 
to Australia in 1860, he became sub-editor of the 
" Herald” newspaper, till, in 1861, he was elected a 
member of the Legislative Assembly. In 1863 he 
became editor and proprietor of the " Herald,” which 
he reduced in price to a penny, and thus founded cheap 
journalism in Australia. In public affairs he has 
always taken an active part, and chiefly through him 
the Alien Bill was passed, allowing land to be held 
by non-naturalised foreigners. In two subsequent 
elections he was returned to the Assembly. At the 
end of 1868, having parted with the property of the 
"Herald,” he became a contributor to the '‘Mel¬ 
bourne Age,” and was for some time its editor. In 
1871 he was appointed Secretary to the Commission 
for the New’ Bouth Wales Exhibition, and in the 
following year to the Melbourne Exhibition. Since 
ibat time he has chiefly devoted himself to such 
exhibitions, being Secretary to the Victoria Commis¬ 
sion at Vienna in 1873, again at Melbourne in 1875, 
at Philadelphia in 1876, and at Parisin 1878, when he 
received from the hands of the Prince of Wales, as 
President of the British Commission, the honourable 


distinction already referred to.. Of mostof the exhi¬ 
bitions he has drawn up official reports, espe^a&y; 
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that of the Commissioners of the Great. Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia. It is well that the 
arrangements for the Melbourne Exhibition of 1880 
are under the charge of a man of such public spirit 
and with so large an experience in such undertakings. 


THE FAT DOCTOE. 

T HE French papers tell an amusing story of a 
Parisian doctor, whose skill and experience 
had gained him a popularity that was not affected 
by the strange conduct which would have ruined the 
practice of another physician. Doctor David, in most 
respects an agreeable man and a favourite in society, 
became immensely stout, and could not be induced 
to go upstairs to the sick room. * He remained at the 
bottom of the staircase, and thence made his patient 
come forth for his professional advice. 

“ Well,” cried he to tho wife or nurse, "how goes 
our patient?” 

"Not very well, monsieur le doctor; he still keeps 
his bed.” 

" Tell him to make an effort and come as far as 
the landing-place.” 

" Yes, doctor.” 

Sometimes the patient obeyed, and came forth in 
his dressing-gown. 

"Ah! well, my friend, you are a little better, are 
you not? ” 

After some sort of mumbling answer, "Eh! 
what?” shouted the doctor. " I do not understand 
you. Speak louder.. A great deal better, are you 
not?” •, 

"No—no.” 

" Lean a little over the bannister. Show me your 
tongue.”: ' v T ■ v 
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' The doctor took {torn his pocket a small opera- 
glassf o examine tW tongue, vVhich was put out 
for him from tho second or even the third landing in 
the staircase. 

u Put it out again,” said he. “ There is nothing 
milch the matter.” 

Another unintelligible reply. 

“ Put it out now.” 

41 Can’t any farther.” 

u Ah! well, it’s all right, this tongue. The pale¬ 
ness is gone. There is certainly improvement. Good 
evening, my friend. Go and lie down again. I will 
come again to-morrow.” 

, The patient mutters something. 

“ What do you say ? ” 

“ What must I—” 

**What must you do? Continue the infusion. 
Good evening.” 

But sometimes the patient could not leave his bed, 
he was the prey of a fever. The doctor was informed 
of it, still at the bottom of the staircase. 

“ He is right,” said he to the nurse; “ he must not 
expose himself to a chill. Keep him warm. How 
goes his pulse ? ” 

“ It beats very fast.” 

‘ 1 That is strange. Has he passed the night pretty 

“ He has scarcely closed his eyes a moment.” 

“ You astonish me.” 
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“ What do you prescribe for him, doctor ? ” 
u I am going home. I will send you a preemption 
immediately.” > * 

It is very strange, but it is true, that Dr\ timid 
cured most of his patients . 

The point of the satire is in this last sentence. 
The story of the fat doctor, we imagine, is intended 
to teach the comparative uselessness of drugs in 
many ailments, and the expediency of leaving as 
much as possible to the curative powers of nature, 
aided by nursing. Except when surgical aid is 
required, it is unhappily too true that medical treat¬ 
ment is in some complaints proverbially uncertain, 
and that cures are made with various remedies, and 
as often with none. One practical matter is certain. 
More attention should be given to Hygienic or Pre¬ 
ventive Medicine, on the principle that “ prevention 
is better than euro.” Not only ought public Officers 
of Health to have better recognised and more activo 
functions, but private families ought to “ retain ” 
their doctors by annual payment; getting the benefit 
of their advice and experience on questions of diet, 
regimen, and other helps to health, instead of merely 
sending for them in time of discomfort and danger. 
In India and the colonies it is common to have tho 
medical adviser thus retained by an annual payment, 
and a similar arrangement would be often useful in 
this country, especially in schools and other estab¬ 
lishments where many are under one roof. 
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LX - LIEUTENANT GEORGE T. TEMPLE, R.N., F.R.G.S. 
IT.—WINTER ON BOARD THE “ VEUA. ’ 

** Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest. 1 ' 


I N spite of fogs, shallows, and ice, steady progress 
was made until the 12th of September, when the 
expedition was detained for six days at Irkaipi, or 
North Cape, so called because it was the northern¬ 
most point seen by Cook when he sailed through 
Behring Strait in 1778. The state of the ice remained 
unchanged up to the 18th, on which day the Vega 
touohed bottom for the first and only time during tho 
voyage, but was soon afloat again, threading hor 
way between fantastically-shaped “floe-bergs.” True 
icebergs were not seen at all. 

An obstinate struggle with ice and fogs was con¬ 
tinued until the 27th, when the anchor was dropped 
two hours before sunset on the east side of Koliut- 
ohin Bay. There was then every prospect of making 
good progress on the morrow, but unfortunately it 
was calm during the night, and the temperature fell to 
28*4° Faht. This was sufficient to join the floe-pieces 
so firmly together that it was impossible to force a 
passage between them ; and on the 28th, the narrow 
channel that was still partially open along the coast 
shoaled suddenly to the eastward. The Vega was 
therefore again made fast to the ice, but as whaling- 
ships had several times left, the same place up to the 
middle of October, it was confidently hoped that the 
first shift of wind would enable her to reach the.open 
.watpr of Behring Strait. 

hope irm pot to |>p)3ful®fled. On the 26th of 
Professor Nordenskjdld wrote that a con¬ 


tinuation of northerly winds had packed the ice more 
and more along the coast, and had gradually brought 
the temperature down to 14 8° Faht. The young ice 
was then two feet thick, and there was no longer any 
hope of being released before the next summer. 

The spot where tho Vega was frozen in was 
situated at the northern entrance to Behring Strait, 
in the neighbourhood of the tent village, Yintlen, 
1,500 yards from a flat sandy beach, and only 115 
miles from the point where the strait opens into tho 
Pacific. ‘‘ When we were beset,” wrote Nordenskjdld, 
“there was ice-free water some few minutes farther 
east. A single hour’s steaming at full speed would 
probably have sufficed to accomplish this distance, 
and a day earlier the drift-ice at this point would 
not have formed any serious obstacle to the Vega’s 
advance.” 

“ This imprisonment so near the goal,” he con¬ 
tinues, “is the one mishap during all my Arctic 
journeys that I have had most difficulty in reconciling 
myself to, but I console myself with the brilliant result, 
almost unexampled in the history of Arctic explora¬ 
tion, that has already been won, with our good 
winter quarters, and with the prospect of being able 
to continue our voyage next summer. # A waiter’s 
meteorological and magnetic observations at this 
place, ana the geological, botanical, and zoological 
researches which pur being frozen in wiflgive m an 
opportunity of prosecuting, are besides of sufficient 
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interest to repay all the difficulties and troubles which 
.wintering here must involve.” 

The distance from the North Oape of Europe to 
the East Cape of Asia is, as nearly as possible, 4,000 
miles-, and, but for inappreciable delays in the 
first part of the voyage, there can be no doubt that 
the Yega would have accomplished the North-East 
Passage in its entirety in little more than two months. 

« Over and over again we might have saved a couple 
of days,” said Nordenskjold on his return; “ and we 
were punished for wasting our time by nearly ten 
months 1 imprisonment,” But probably no man living 
less deserves the imputation of <l wasting time ” than 
Professor Nordenskjold, and it should be borne in 
mind that, according to all precedent, the Yega had 
still several weeks of the navigable season before 
her when she arrived at Koliutchin Bay. The 
Swedish explorers unquestionably did all that resolu- 
tipn, gallant endeavour, and intelligent skill could 
possibly effect; but 1878 was an unusually bad ice 
year to the northward of Behring Strait, and they 
were checked by circumstances alike beyond the con¬ 
trol of h uma n effort and the scope of human foresight. 

At first they could hardly realise that they might 
be compelled to spend the winter on the very threshold 
of the northern portal of the Pacific; but when all 
doubt was removed by the ever-increasing strength of 
their old enemy, the ice, they manfully prepared to 
face the seventies of the long and dreary months 
before them. The topgallant-masts were sent on 
deck; the fore part of the ship was “ housed in, or 
roofed over with a thiok tent; the quarter-deck was 
covered with a thick layer of snow “ to keep the cold 
out; ” while four stoves and the galley fire kept up 
“ an equal temperature in all parts of the vessel, even 
during the most severe cold,” which was 52 6' 

Fahrenheit, or nearly 85° below freezing-point. A 
magnetic observatory, built of sawn ice-blocks, was 
also erected on the beach, and, in order that the 
officers might find their way to and fro in dark 
weather and snowstorms, a path was marked out by 
ice pillars connected by a rope hand-rail. 

It will be remembered that after the telegram 
arrived from Irkutsk in October, 1878, no reliable 
news of the expedition was received until the follow¬ 
ing May, although some natives reported that a Rus¬ 
sian war-ship lay frozen in somewhere to the north¬ 
west of Behring Strait. This vessel was immediately 
identified as the Vega, and, as weeks grew into 
months, which brought no further tidings, expecta¬ 
tion was gradually succeeded by a general feeling of 
anxiety. 'Various plans of relief were suggested, and 
M. Sioiriakoff dispatched a steamer, specially built 
for the purpose, to render any aid that might be 
required. We now know that there were no grounds 
for serious apprehension; still, the position of the 
Vega was by no means particularly safe. She lay 
frozen in, but not anchored, in a roadstead fully 
exposed to the northward, and was only moored to a 
mass of ice which had grounded in a depth of six 
fathoms. This slight barrier was her only protection 
against the fearful ice-pressure produced by winter 
storms. It was about 130 feet long, 80 feet broad, 
and the largest hummock rose 20 feet above the sea. 

During the fierce gales which assailed the Vega in 
the autumn and winter, the grounded ice, the ship, ana 
the young ice in which she was held fast, were all 
moved together considerably nearer the shore, a 
movement proclaimed at intervals by the creaking 
anfi groaning of the vessels timbers. In the earlier 


part of the winter the newly-formed ice was driven 
with irresistible violence against some old floe^bergs 
that were stranded immediately astern of the ship, 
and huge blocks were reared one upon the other with 
a prolonged grinding moan, forming an immense 
ridge of sharp angular hummocks. Had the Vega 
been exposed to a nip like that she would probably 
have been crushed like a walnut. The ice also 
shot up on to the flat beach, forming jagged walls 
some 20 feet high; and occasionally, as the cold 
strengthened, a loud explosion denoted the splitting 
of some hoary floe as the intruding water froze and 
expanded in the cracks. . 

The Vega’s winter quarters were m latitude 
67° 7 n., and longitude 173° 24' b. The neighbouring 
land forms an extensive, slightly undulating plain, 
bounded on the south by distant hills, ^which, ac¬ 
cording to the natives, rise gradually to a considerable 
height farther inland. A great part of the plain is 
occupied by immense lagoons, separated from the 
sea by narrow sandbanks thrown up by the waves and 
ice. Vegetation was found to be scanty on the barren 
sandbanks near the coast, but farther inland the 
lake-shores produced a luxuriant growth of grasses 
and sedges, while the table-lands yielded a varied 
collection of plants peculiar to northern countries, 
besides willows, crow-berry, etc. 

The north-eastern part of Siberia is inhabited by 
a race called Tchuktches, who still, to a certain 
extent, use bone and stone implements, and who re¬ 
semble both the Mongolians of the Old World, and 
the Eskimos and Indians of the New * They were 
once a formidable people, and fought battles with 
considerable bodies of Russian troops, but those 
days are long since past, and the whole population of 
the Tchuktch peninsula could not have stood against 
the Vega’s crew in case of a collision. The Tchuktch 
has black hair and eyes, sallow complexion, and is 
generally of small stature. He is very friendly and 
servicable, especially if he gets “kakau,” a common 
expression for all kinds of food, and will do almost 
anything for a drop of brandy. During the summer 
months American vessels come to trade with the 
Tchuktches, and large quantities of spirits are intro¬ 
duced, notwithstanding the prohibition of the Russian 
Government. Nordenskjold made it a rule never to 
use spirits in barter, although a little was given 
sometimes as a treat. This made many of the re¬ 
cipients slightly intoxicated, cheerful, merry, un¬ 
steady on their legs, but not quarrelsome. Needles, 
knives, axes, saws, and other iron tools, besides 
bright-coloured shirts and handkerchiefs, were also 
in great request. Money was of no use, a gaudy 
soap-wrapper being more highly esteemed than a 
silver rouble, and tin or brass buttons than gold or 
silver coins. The latter went up in the market, 
however, when it was found that they could he con¬ 
verted into earrings by punching out the middle. 

“Tobacco is here in universal use,” wrote Nor¬ 
denskjold. “ All the men, and the women tog, when 
they get a chance, smoke peculiar pipes, whioh are 
exceedingly small, and the men always carry a tinder- 
box and tobacco-pouch. Sometimes a substitute for 
tobacco is smoked. Steel and agate are used for 
striking a light, and the tinder consists of woody 

» It 1» tatererttag to note that the* poofl., wfto now «yo» 

oontiBeo*, when b. mud* W» voy»g. aClte eommwid oI Slox«d«r the 
Qreatmore than two thousand yean ago. 
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fibre prepared by chawing. Tobacco and its sub¬ 
stitutes are also chewed, the old quid being placed 
behind the ear to dry before it is finally smoked. 
Salt is not used, but all are fond of sugar. They do 
not care for coffee, except with a great quantity qi 
eugar, but they like tea. 

“Some bore amulets on the neck, and one carried 
& Greek cross.' He appeared to have been baptized, 
but his Christianity was not of a satisfactory kind. 


gether sq as to form wide trousers reaching to the 
knee; the sleeves are wide and open at the elbow. 
The women allow their hair to grow freely, part it in 
the middle, and wear it in long plaits. The men 
clip theirs to the root, with the exception of the outer 
edge, which is left an inch long all round, and is 
combed over the forehead in front. Most of the men 
carry pearls or other ornaments in the ears. The 
women are tattooed with two dark blue linos on each 
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SALUTING CAPE TCHELYUSKIN. 


It consisted in crossing himself to the sun with much 
zeal when we were present. With this exception 
we ooqld discover no trace of religion or religious 
observances.” 

The dress of the men consists of one or more rein- 
•deer-skin “ peeks,” or tunics, resembling those worn 
by the Lapps. Over the “ pesk ” a shirt of gut is worn 
in rainy or snowy weather, and a similar shirt of 
ootton doth on State occasions. The principal head¬ 
dress consists of a close-fitting cap ornamented with 
pearls, but both men and women were generally bare¬ 
headed. In winter a fur hood is worn. The foot 
-covering consists of moccasins, with soles of walrus 
or bear skim The women also, wear “ peaks, ” which 
-are very wide and have no skirt, being sewed to- 


siae oi tne iace irom tne eye to the chin, four lines 
i on the chin converging towards the mouth, and some 
j peculiarly-formed markings on the cheek. The men 
, are sometimes, but not always, painted with a black 
right-angled cross, placed obliquely on the cheek¬ 
bone, or with some reddish-brown colouring matter. 

Like the Lapps of Northern Europe, the Tchuktches 
form two distinct tribes—the Coast people, who live 
by fishing, including whale fishing and hunting the 
seal and walrus, and the Reindeer, or nomad 
Tchuktches, who, as their name implies, chiefly 
subsist on the produce of their reindeer, the herds 
sometimes numbering several thousand tamo animals. 
During winter, when fishing is impossible, the coast 
Tchuktches travel along the coast with dog sledges, 
and carry on barter with the natives of other vil-' 
lages. 

The villages of the coast population are. generally 
situated on the low sandy strips separating thesea 
from the lagoons, which form a distinctive feature 
of the whole north-eastern coast of Siberia. The 
dwellings are large roomy tents of seal and walrus 
hides, sewed firmly together and stretched over 
wooden frames. They contain one or more smaller 
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lints, or Bleepiti^ clianlberej' of double reindeer skin, niture of the Tchuktches and Eskimos, even down io 
yKiott are heated td &ieh a degree by /blubber lamps Hhemost ininute particulars, At one &t the villages, 
that even it the coldest weather the oooupants, of However, the Swedes saw reindeer meat boiling in a 
both sexes, go almost naked. In summer, when the large pot of cast-iron, which, with many Other uten- 
stifling heat of the inner tent would be unbearable, site, had evidently been obtained from Americans or 
a wood fire is kept up in the outer compartment, the Russians. In another tent an old woman was laying 
smoke collecting in dense yolumes under the hole in in a winter stock of vegetables by filling sealskin 
$he roof through which it is supposed to escape. sacks with the spinach-like contents of reindeer 
Nordenskjold states that English authors who paunches, Other sealskin sacks, which are both air 
refer Eskimos and Tchuktches to the same origin are and water-tight, were filled with blubber and train 
mistaken. It was found that the natives on the oil. The children seemed to be well cared for and 
American side of Behring Strait are pure. Eskimo, healthy; they were so wrapped up that they resem- 
but that the language spoken by the Tchuktches, of bled furry balls, and were often carried on the 
which Lieutenant Noraqvist collected about 1,000 shoulder both by men and women. Inside the huts, 
words, is quite different, and probably allied to that however, they were quite naked, and in that state 
of the Iranian races. On the other hand there is a would sometimes run out on the frozen ground, with 
striking correspondence between the household fur- the temperature below freezing-point. 
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T HE supply of fruit, in this country especially, 
may be considered, in reference to the appendages 
of the table, as next in importance to that of bread- 
coin and culinary esculents; for many fruits are as 
wholesome as they are pleasant, and some greatly 
assist in curing particular diseases. Of the hardier 
kinds there are some, as the apple and the pear, which, 
happily, either are, or may be, within the reach of 
the most humble occupier of a cottage and garden, 
while there is a great variety of choice for those of 
larger means. In this article it is not intended to 
treat of fruits with; which most are quite familiar, but 
to give some information respecting a few exotic 
fruits which are only at times to be seen either at the 
great fruiterers’ or at some of our horticultural ex¬ 
hibitions, and with which the public generally are 
less acquainted. 

THE BAN AKA. 

Large supplies of the fruit of the dwarf banana 
LMusa Cavendishii) are constantly reaching this country 
from Madeira and other places, and thus an addition 
of a most nutritious fruit has been made to the 
dessert. The plant, too, has been fruited at many 
places in this country, and largo bunches of fine 
fruit have been exhibited at some of our horticultural 
exhibitions. It may therefore prove interesting to 
many to learn something respecting the introduction 
and cultivation of this very valuable dwarf banana, or 
plantain.* 

It was originally introduced into this country by 
the late Duke of Devonshire, through his collector, the 
late Mr. John Gibson, who met with it at Madagascar 
on his mission to India (in pursuit of that prince of 
flowering trees, the Amherstia ndbilis), and thence 
transmitted it to Chatsworth, where the plant first 
produced fruit in England. From Chatsworth this 
banana was sent to the islands of the Pacific. It 
happened that at the time of its introduction a son of 
the late missionary Williams was on a visit to Chats¬ 
worth for the purpose of studying plants, and so 

* There ere two other epectai of Mma (Jf. paradisiac* and if. Bapien- 
turn), both of which also produce excellent fruit; hut u these plants 
attain a height of from twenty>flve to thirty feet, they are rarely grown 
In this country, on account of the quantity of room they require. 


qualifying himself as a botanical collector when lie 
returned to the scene of his father’s self-denying 
labours among the islanders of the Pacific. 

There it was that the duke, with that thoughtful 
kindness that ever distinguished him, took the oppor- 
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tunity of sending a few young plants of thediyarf 
rnusa, in the hope that thus he might add to the few 
comforts of 'the simple inhabitants of those beautiful 
islands, in many of which it was known to be almost 
impossible, through want of adequate, shelter, to 
cultivate the ordinary plantain, rising, UB that does, 
to the height of twenty feet or more, end therefore 
peculiarly liable to haveitshuge leaves torn try pieces 
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nothing was hoard of the result of the experiment 
foi? more than a dozen years, and even then it was 
learnt incidentally, through the letters of a news- 
paper Correspondent, that the new banana had 
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already spread through the principal islands of tlio 
Pacific, and had proved an incalculable blessing to 
their inhabitants. Here was, indeed, a case of 
almost literally “ casting bread upon the waters,” 
the tidings of which, as an act of successful benevo¬ 
lence, did not reach the promoter until after many 
days. 

Mr. James Bateman, f.r.s. (to whom we are so 
much indebted for his splendid works on orchids), 
from whose interesting paper on this Dwarf Banana 
(read at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
of London) we have gleaned most of the foregoing 
particulars, gives the following additional informa¬ 
tion as to the effect of the introduction of so valuable 
a fruit into the islands of the Pacific. 

Another devoted missionary (the Rev. Joseph 
Moore, now settled in Congleton), who laboured for 
many years at Tahiti, adds his testimony to the vast 
boon conferred on the South* Sea islanders by the 
introduction of the dwarf bananas. u He tells me,” 
Mr. Bateman says, “that he understood these were 
brought by young Williams from Chatsworth in 
1838, but that he himself first heard of them in 1844. 
At that time the natives had discovered their value, 
and were cultivating them everywhere in preference 
to all other kinds. They oook them,” he adds, “ in 
various ways, principally by baking them in the 
native oven, which is simply a hole dug in the 
ground, at the bottom of which hot stones are plaood,. 
all being then well covered up. The missionaries 
frequently make fritters of them. The natives, 
moreover, make a dish called ‘poipoi,’ by beating 
the plantains into a pulp and mixing it with cocoa-nut 
milk. This is extremely fattening* end the chiefs 
used to luxuriate in it. You might often see the 
mothers with a dish Of the aforesaid * poipoi’ on 
onAside, and a (cocoa-nut) basin 6f water on the 
other, squatting down with a Kttie child on their 
knees. They would then, after first dipping two 
of ;their fingers'iA the water, insert them in the 
♦poipoi,* take out a great lump, cram it into the 
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child’s mouth, and continue the operation until the 
poor thing showed by unmistakable signs that it COuld 
possibly hold no more.” 

In the Pacific islands these bananas are produced 
at all seasons, and may be had all the year round "at 
dinner. 

Mr. Bateman’s paper also contains an account of 
the ease with which the fruit of the dwarf banafia 
which accompanied it had been produced at hia 
country seat in Staffordshire. He says: “I £end 
for exhibition a few bananas, being a portion of a 
much larger bunch produced on a plant (Mum 
Cavendishii) now fruiting at Knypersley. I am aware 
that the fruit itself is no longer a novelty, neither 
have I anything new to communicate on the subjeoi 
of its cultivation, which is by this time perfectly 
understood, but I am anxious simply to call attention 
to the easo with which a supply of excellent fruit, 
most welcome at this unprolific season of the year 
(April), can be obtained under circumstances and 
conditions such as neither pines, grapes, peaches, 
nor figs would endure. It has now been found 
desirable, where orchids are grown to any extent, ta 
have what is called 1 a hospital ’— i.e., a receptacle 
for old plants that are out of health, or for new* 
comers that it may bo deemed necessary to subject 
to a sort of quarantine. This desideratum I managed 
to obtain in the vacant interval — not more than 
twelve feet by eight feet — between a melon-pit, 
heated by hot water, and a high west wall, and which 
was so dark and uninviting as to be quite useless for 
any ordinary horticultural purpose. Two or three 
sashes, fixed at not more than eight feet from the 
ground, connected the pit with the wall, a few hot* 
water pipes were introduced, and my ‘ hospital * 
was at once complete. It occurred to me, however, 
that as my invalids required more than the usual 
quantum of shade, it might be possible to introduce 
a plant of the Musa, which, even if it yielded no- 
fruit in so unpromising a position, would, at all 
events, supply, by means of its leaves, the place of 
some shading material, and with this view I had a. 
brick border formed that would hold about two cubic 
yards of earth, in which a young Musa was planted 
about this time last year (April). Here it grew 
freely enough, gave no troublo, supplied the requi¬ 
site shade, and has now yielded a bunch of fruit, of 
the merits of which such of our fellows as may 
happen to attend the meeting can judge for them¬ 
selves. I may add that the plant which produced 
I the specimens now exhibited is already cut down* 
and its place supplied by another yeung Musa, which 
I have no doubt will succeed as well as its prede¬ 
cessor.” 

On the subject of banana-dressing, Mr. Bateman 
says : “I would just observe that in England neither- 
the cook nor the confectioner seems as yet to have- 
taken the matter in hand, except that at Chatsworth 
a delicious banana-ice was sometimes to be seen. 
Undressed, the fruit are exceedingly wholesome* of 
which, indeed, I have not to go far for an example, 
a portion of the bunch now on the table having been 
sent to a poor neighbour of mine, now lying on a bed. 
from which, I greatly fear, he will never risej and 
who, though he had been forbidden to touch any 
kind of ordinary fruit, has found the* bananas ex¬ 
ceedingly wholesome and refreshing.” ■ > . . > 

Banana marmalade and banana fritters will b& 
found most excellent. The fruit may also bs dried, 
and preserved as a sweetmeat. 
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the vm-mw jan> the long-ten. 

These are two Chinese fruits produced by two 
species of Emhdria . The Lee-ehee, or Lit chi, is the 
fruit of JE. Lit chi, which is a tree with compound 
leaves, not unlike those of the common ash-tree. 
This fruit is a berry, of a red colour when ripe, 
except in one variety, which remains green. The 
long-yen, or loUgan, is the fruit of E. Long ana, 
which is also a tree resembling the former, but the 
fruit is not so large, and is of a light-brown colour. 
In both species the pulp of the fruit is surrounded 
with a tough, thin, leathery coat. It is a colourless, 
semi-transparent substance, in the centre of which 
is a dark-brown seed, of different sizes in the different 
varieties. The flavour of the pulp is slightly sweet, 
sub-acid, and particularly pleasant to the taste in a 
warm climate. The fruit of the lee-chee, dried either 
in the sun or by fire-heat, is frequently brought to 
England from China, and it is much esteemed. In 
this state the pulp is shrivelled and reduced within 
the coat or shell to half its usual size, and has a rich 
and sweet taste if it has been well preserved. The 
fruit of the long-yen has been ripened in one or two 
places in this country—in hothouses, of course—and 
persons well acquainted with the long-yen in its 
native places of growth pronounced the fruit to be 
quite as good as that grown within or near the 
tropics. 

The trees producing these fruits belong to the 
order Sapmddcea (soapworts), and it is singular that 
while the leaves and branches of many of the plants 
included in the order are unquestionably poisonous, 
the fruit of others is valuable as an article of the 
dessert. 

the custard-apple. 

* The fruit frequently seen in our fruit-shops, and 
sold under the name of custard-apple, is not the 
true custard-apple (Andna rettculdta ), hut the fruit 
of another species of anona (A. squamdsa), the sweet 
sop. The plant producing this fruit is often only a 
small bush, growing in all the West Indian islands, 
where it boars a greenish fruit, covered with scales, 
and having the appearance of a young pine-cone. 
The skin of the fruit is half an inch thick, and con¬ 
tains an abundance of thick, sweet, luscious pulp. In 
many parts of the Indian Archipelago it is a favourite 
fruit. The fruit of the true custard-apple (A. reticur 
Idta) is inferior to the sweet sop, which it resembles, 
though it is much larger, of a dark-brown, and has 
the surface netted all over. The pulp is yellowish 
or redctieh, and of about the consistence of custard. 

Another species is the sour sop {A. muricdta ), which 
forms in the West Indies a picturesque small tree, 
resembling a bay-tree. The flowers are yellow, and 
have an unpleasant odour. The fruit is often as 
heavy as two pounds, or even three pounds; it is 
covered all over with weak prickles; its skin is of a 
yellowish green, and very thin; its pulp is more like 
pith, is as white as milk, and is sweet, mixed with a 
most agreeable acid. The smell and taste of the 
fruit, flowers, and whole plant resemble very much 
those of black currants. Then there is the cherimoyer 
( A ♦ Chorimdlia ), which is easily known from A . muri- 
cdta by its leaves not being shining and of a bright 

f Teen, but hoary with short down, and very blunt, 
t forms a small tree about twelve or fourteen feet 
high, and is much valued in Peru on account of 
the excellence of its fruit. The flowers axe very fra¬ 


grant. The fruit is heart-shaped, of a greyish brown 
or black, when ripe, with a scaly rina ; the pulp is 
white, sweet, and rich. ' j 

Two other species are the A. sylvdtica (called Aratdcu 
do mato in Brazil), which has light white wood, very 
fit for the use of turners, and fruit good for the 
dessert; and A, palustris, the wood of the roots of 
which is used for making corks in Brazil. The fruit 
of this last has an agreeable taste, but it is a strong 
narcotic. 

All these plants belong to the natural order Ano- 
ndcccB , which consists of tropical or subtropical trees 
or bushes, that usually abound in a powerful aroma¬ 
tic secretion, which renders the flowers of some very 
fragrant, the leaves of others a grateful perfume, and 
the dried fruits of many so highly aromatic as to vie 
witli the spices of commerce. Among these last is 
the ^Ethiopian pepper of the shops, which is yielded 
by the fruit of Uvdria atomditca. Of other plants of 
the order (as those which have been described) the 
fruit is succulent, and abounds in a delicate juice, 
which renders it a pleasant article of food. 

THE MANGO. 

The mango-tree (Mangifera indica) is large and 
spreading, like the walnut, with lancelike shining 
green leaves, seven or eight inches in length, having 
a sweet resinous smell, and white flowers growing 
in bunches at the extremities of the branches. The 
fruit is a large kidney-shaped drupe, covered with a 
smooth, softish, resinous, pale-green yellow or half-red 
skin, and containing an ovate, woody, fibrous, com¬ 
pressed nut or stone, within which is an ovate kernel, 
soft and pulpy. "When ripe, and replete with an agree¬ 
able juice, the fruit eats like an applo, but is more 
juicy; it has a rich perfumed flavour, accompanied 
by a grateful acidity. 



HAJfOO. 


The mango being one of the most highly esteemed 
fruits of the East, it is surprising to hear it some¬ 
times described as like nothing so much as a mixture 
of tow and turpentine. As turpentine is a secretion 
abounding in all the plants of the family ( Anacar - 
didem) to which the mango belongs, it may be 
secreted in larger quantities ltx neglected varieties, in 
which also the filaments of the nut will likewise 
abound. In well-cultivated varieties, however, the 
fruit is sweet and rich flavoured, juicy, and nearly as 
free from fibres as a melon. It is considered a vexy 
wholesome fruit, and, exeept very fine pineapples, is 
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preferred to any fruit in India, especially in the hot 
months. 

' The mango is now successfully cultivated in the 
West Indies, whence the supplies in a fresh state 
come to this country. It has for some time also been 
successfully cultivated in this country, more particu¬ 
larly at Chataworth (the Duke of Devonshire’s), 
where good crops of well-formed and highly fla- 
voured fruits have been produced. 

THE AVOCADO PEAK. 

The fruit bearing this name (which we occasionally 
see in our fruit shops) is that of a species of Pinea 
(P. gratmima ), a plant belonging to the natural 
order Laurdcea. This avocado pear of the West 
Indies receives its name in consequence of the resem¬ 
blance in form between it and that of an European 
pear. The plant which produces it is a tree about 
the size of an apple-tree, to which, however, it is not 
in any way related. The leaves are oblong and 
veiny, and the flowers are small and of a greenish- 
yellow colour. The fruit is the size of a large pear, 
and is regarded as one of the beat produced in the 
West Indian islands. In the middle it is yellow, and 
contains a kernel enclosed in a soft rind. In taste it 
is said to resemble the peach, but to be much more 
agreeable, though not so sweet. It is sometimes 
eaten with pepper and salt, but more frequently with 
a little sugar and lime-juice. Three varieties are 
mentioned—the red, the purple, and the green. 

TIIE POMEGRANATE. 

The pomegranate (Punica grandtum), which belongs 
to the myrtle family ( Jfyrtdcea ), is a native of most 
parts of the south of Europe and of China. It is a 
low deciduous tree, with very showy flowers and 
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fruit. The calyx is very thiok and fleshy, and of a 
fine red colour; the petals are scarlet. The fruit is 
a large, red-coloured berry, covered with a hard 
coriaceous rind, and beautifully crowned with the 
tube of the calyx, which is sharply toothed, and 
remains even after the fruit is npe, contributing 
greatly to its singular and beautiful appearance. 
The juicy, pleasant-flavoured acid pulp, which covers 
the numerous seeds, makes the pomegranate an 
object of desfre in hot countries. In this country 
the fruit mU ripen ia a g^Uhouse in October, and' 


its singular and beautiful appearance contributes to 
the variety of the dessert. The supplies^however, 
which we see at the fruiterers* shop® from 
abroad. 

Medicinal properties are attributed to the flowers 
and the bark of the root of the pomegranate. The 
inspissated juice of the fruit forms one of the most 
agreeable constituents of the sherbets of the East, 
and the abundant and pleasant acid of the fruit 
renders it not only a favourite when eaten, but is 
held in high estimation as an ingredient in those 
refreshing and cooling beverages so much needed in 
hot climates, and to which the professors of tha 
Moslem faith are confined. It is also used, to flavour 
certain cooked viands, much as lemon-juice is em¬ 
ployed in Europe. 

THE GUAVA. 

Though the guava is most easily cultivated, few 
persons have tasted the fruit ripened in this country. 
With very little trouble, however, an abundant crop 
of this very desirable fruit may be obtained every 
year, and thus an acceptable addition may be made 
to the dessert, either in a fresh state or in the form of 
jelly. Large supplies of guava jelly reach this 
country from the West Indies and from Madeira, 
but it is generally much too sweet, ^and inferior to 
the jelly made from home-grown fruit. 

There are several kinds of guava, but the best and 
most desirable is that called Cattley’s (PMimn 
Cattleidnum), a native of South America. This 
plant resembles the other species in general habit 
and appearance, but the fruit is larger, nearly 
spherical, and of a fine deep claret colour, growing 
in the axils of the leaves; the skin has much the 
consistence of that of a ripe fig, but it is thinner; 
the interior is a soft fleshy pulp, purplish-red near w 
the skin, but becoming paler towards the middle, 
and at the centre it is quite white; it is juicy, and in 
consistence is much like a strawberry, to which it 
bears some resemblance in flavour. 

The guava belongs to the myrtle family (Myrtdcea). 
It will thrive well in the back part of a vinery, 
planted in a mixture of loam and peat; and one 
good-sized plant will afford an abundant supply of 
fruit for many weeks. The two kinds grown in tho 
West Indies are the white guava (PMium pyriferum), 
the fruit of which is yellow; and the red guava 
(P. pomiferum ), which has fruit of a beautiful red, 
but which is not so agreeable to eat as the other. 


THE PRICKLY PEAR, OR INDIAN FIO. 

The prickly pear (supplies of which now frequently 
reach this country) is tne fruit of the Opuntia vulgdns, 
a native of, or naturalised in, the south of Europe, 
and one of the hardiest of all the cacti. Of this 
plant there are forests on Mount Etna, growing in 
chinks and crevices of the rocks, where there appears 
scarcely soil enough to contain the roots. The plant 
is equally abundant in the rocky districts of Spain, 
growing most vigorously. The fruit is in the form 
of a fig or pear, with clusters of small spines on the 
skin, which enoloses a fleshy pulp of a red or purple 
colour, and having an agreeable subacid flavour. It 
is called .tuna in Spain, and is so great a favourite in 
that country that, Karwinski tells us, in September 
hundreds of vendors sit in the streets of the Spanish 
towns, busily employed in stripping the fruit oft 
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Ifoebranohes that havebeeft gathered loaded with it, 
thfei* hands and nrmtfbeing fearfully swollen from 
wounds caused l*y tfaa spines, ’which they have ft ot 
leisure to avoid, so great is the impatience of the 
purchasers to obtain the fruit. He adds that many 
Spaniards wfll efti more thhn a hundred prickly pears 
in one day; and that some indulge to such an excess 
that they bring on cholera, which is often attended 
by death, especially if the sufferer attempts to miti¬ 
gate the disease by drinking brandy. 


. There are other exotic fruits besides those which 
have' been now described, which it is believed might 
(with the appliances now at command') be success¬ 
fully cultivated in this country. As, for example, 
the akee-tree (Blighia sdpida ), the fruit of which, in 
the West Indies, is found very wholesome and nou¬ 
rishing; the anchovy pear (Grids caulifldra), which 


in taste Ea$ttXftdia& 
jjainrosade, or rose-apple (Eugknia or JamHw vul* 
y4Ha), ; the Malay apple {jwg&mfr 
fruit of both of which is rose-soentedr;irithj,the 
flavour of a ripe apricot, and considered wholesome 
the mammee-tree (Matmia meric&fut), with fruit 
also having the taste of the apricot; the loquat, or 
Japan quince (Eriobdtrya japonic#) x which rambles 
an apple in taste; and last, though certainly not 
least, the mangosteen (Garcinia mangostdna) % the fruit 
of which is esteemed one of the richest in the 
world, having a soft juioy pulp, of a delicious flavour, 
partaking of the strawberry and the grape. In the 
East Indies it is the only fruit which sick people are 
allowed to eat without scruple. 

The introduction and cultivation of new exotic 
fruits may be considered as a very rational and enter¬ 
taining object for such as have the means, the time, 
and a taste for gardening. A. 


LUPO, THE SICILIAN BRIGAND. 


v. 


W HEN Bianca recovered consciousness she was 
lying on a couch in her father’s house, at¬ 
tended by her own maid. 

“ Oh, Prudenza, was it all a dream, or was it 
really the play ? ” she asked, endeavouring to collect 
her scattered senses. 

“ Alas, signorina! it was no dream. The brigands 
surrounded the theatre. Lupo, with some of his 
bandy entered behind the scenes, bound and gagged 
the actors and actresses, and then they invented a 
play for themselves, the ruffians ! stripped all the 
ladies of their jewels, sent your poor papa,home to 

S i the money he hoards so carefully, ana I do think 
s excellenza is going crazy. There he sits, crying 
end moaning, * My daughter’s dowry ! The villains! 

All gone ! every centisimo ! Oh, those brigands ! ’ 
And if one of them had not the impudence to bring 
you home, signorina. He puts you into your own 
carriage, and tells Giacomo to drive here, getting 
in beside you as coolly as possible. Imagine my 
feelings at seeing a brigand lift out my young lady in 
a dead swoon. I instantly fell at his feet, crying, 

‘ Take the spoons and forks, take all the silver, but 
spare our lives! ’ 

“.‘Hush!’ says he. 1 Don’t be a fool, but take 
care of your young lady, and bid her not be alarmed. 

All will come right,’ and then the rogue was off like 
a flash of lightning/’ 

“ What'was this brigand like? ” inquired Bianca, 
in whose mind a horrible suspicion began to dawn. 

“ Well, he was tall and slim; about the height of 
yoftr betrothed, and now I think of it his voice was 
toot unlike; but it was dark, and I could not distin- 
giflsli his features/’ 

J&anca’s suspicions were now confirmed. “ Vittorio 
has joined the brigands,” thought she. “Love and 
Ambition have led him into orime.” 

. That he had joined that lawless crew in the hope 
cf winnihg the money they both so ardently dfesired _ 
whenever doubted. 0he deplored the fact, but in’^ 
her h<aart of hearth erased Vittorio. Wafc it not f 
Ipve of her that had led him astray ? 

V - v • ■ ■ . VJ» . ■ \; 

In a dwelling, formed /hy* the disused works of an 


exploded mine, half way up a precipitous and appa¬ 
rently inaccessible cliff overlooking the sea, the 
brigands were dividing their spoil. The remains of 
a tolerably substantial feast might be observed on 
the rough wooden table, round which were seated 
the Hite of the company. At the head sat Lupo, 
sorting little heaps of notes, and now and then hold¬ 
ing up to tho light and examining the trinkets taken 
from the ladies at tho theatre. 

“ We shall bo able to have a little fun in Spain 
with all this,” he remarked. 

“Is it not time to embark?” asked Vittorio, im¬ 
patiently, casting an eager glance down upon the 
seaport below, where the Bhip lay waiting in the 
harbour. That ship was full of carabineers. The 
town was crammed with them. Once on board, the 
brigands were in his power. Sicily was delivered of 
a curse! Glory, wealth, Bianca were his! 

But if he were discovered now? If anything 
should occur to arouse the suspicions of Lupo ? It 
was -a trying moment. 

“ These earrings will please my little Carlotta. 
Perhaps they may console her a little for losing her 
dear papa,” mused the brigand chief, holding up the 
Marchesa di Roccabella’s treasures. “Ah! (with 
a sigh). It is hard for a family man like me, fond 
of all the domestic joys, to have to expatriate himself. 
There’s my old father. Who knows if I shall ever 
seo him again alive ? I have settled a handsome 
sum on him; enough to make him comfortable for 
the rest of his days. What a man that was. Seven 
times he escaped from prison. Three times from under 
the very hands of the executioner. I never shall 
forget his last injunctions,” continued Lupo, with 
filial piety, “ as I kissed his hand and bade him fare¬ 
well yesterday. i Continue a. credit to the ‘family/ 
he said, * and go on with the business wherever' you 
may be. Do not turn respectable, whilst there is any 
vigour left in you; there, will, always be time for 
jthat/ My eldest son, top " ~ 1 ' w *‘ A 

.as been in several 
I feel th^b I can 
ia bis hand* it 4 wa# 

These p^ridngs ate heart; 

rttwing^ 
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brigand again heaved a Sigh, then turning to Vittorio, 
you said there is nothing tbat you care to 
haver?” - 

“Nothing,” answered Della Croce with assumed 
carelessness; “stay, there is one little trifle rather 
struck my fancy—that locket.* * 

! “This?” asked Lupo, holding up poor Bianca’s 
treasure; “ it is a pretty thing. What a fuss sho 
made about it. Ha! ha I ha! I bet anything it con¬ 
tains the hair of her betrothed. Let us look. Ila! 
The portrait of an officer of carabinieri! ” 

44 If he recognises it for mine all,is lost/’ thought 
Yittorio, and he made a sign tp his followers to be on 
their guard. 

Meantime the chief glanced twice or thrice from 
the portrait to Yittorio, and back again from Yittorio 
to the portrait. Ho said no word, but his eye flashed 
lightning, and our hero perceived plainly that his 
secret was discovered. He did not lose his presence 
of mind. 

“Some one will be watching from the ship ; surely 
they will understand a signal of distress,” thought 
he, and stepping forward to the opening of the oxea- 
vation, and fastening his handkerchief to the point of 
his gun, he hoisted it in the air. 

Lupo remained immersed for a few seconds in deep 
thought, then, “ Are wo all hero ? ” he inquired. 

“Not more than half,” was the answer. “Pie- 
truccio and fivo bands have already started for the 
port.” 

“Started! Without my orders! They deservo 
their fate. My brothers,” ho continued, “wo are 
betrayed. Secure the new band, disarm them. They 
are carabinieri in disguise.” 

Vittorio told his men not to resist. Resistance in 
any case would have been useless, and if the signal 
had been seen all might not yot be lost. They were 
disarmed and bound. 

“Now,” said Lupo, “you three rush after those 
fools, and if they have already embarked toll the 
authorities the plot is discovered, the seven cara¬ 
binieri with their chief are in my power, and if that 
ship leaves the port with one brigand on it, or if any 
of my followers are seized, I shoot my prisoners. 
Traitor! ” he exclaimed, “ and I have believed in you. 
To deceive me with your plausible stories and your 
air of frankness. Had it not been for that locket, I 
should now be on board the ship. A very neat idea. 
But they have not got old Lupo yet. And I will be 
revenged in any case. Pazionza! One whom I have 
treated like a brother! And you can look me in the 
face; you are not ashamed ? ” 

“No,” returned Yittorio della Croce. “ I am not 
ashamed of having served my country against its 
worst enemy. I have but fought you with your own 
weapons. How many proprietors have you deluded 
from their homes to rob or murder? How many 
widows and orphans have you made ? To how many 
homes have you brought disaster ? How many 
families have you ruined ? If you can think of all 
that with a clear conscience, I don’t see that mine 
need be troubled.” 

“That’s as people think,” returned the brigand, 
with e*£ual coolness. “ I have simply pursued the 
profession id which I was brought up from my 
earliest infancy.: Wo are Wrommunity of people at 
war yrith the rest^Hfre vlThe odds are fright- 

fully against usinthe^ we have to mako 

the most have head of the 

utmost'cottr&ge ; ,! WsxtetfffiMd patieheei to eaablf as 
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to earn our living. Amongst ourselves we, are 
affectionate, loyal, and honourable to a degree seldom 
seen in your civilised world. Yot when we are €&jh 
tured no quarter is shown us. We are massacred 
like dogs, our most sacred wishes are scorned, on* 
purest affections scoffed at, the most solemn promise 
given to a brigand is not held binding, whereas our 
word pledged in the last hour, to whoever it may be, 
is never broken, even at the risk of life.” * ^ . 

Two scouts, who had gone to reconnoitre, now 
returned, crying, “ We must be off; the carabinieri 
are coming up by the underground path! ” 

“Whose treachery is this?” exclaimed Lupo. 

“ But I will not go without some revenge.” Taking 
deliberately his dagger from his sash and examining 
the blade. Then addressing our horo, “ If you have 
any last request to make you may mention it.” 

44 One request,” replied Vittorio. 44 To send back 
the locket with a lock of my hair to Bianca di 
Morone, and let hor know that I diod true to my 
country and to her.” 

The carabineers arrived too late upon the field. The 
brigands had made good their escape, and only their 
hapless victims were left bleeding in the gloomy 
cave. Three were corpses; the rest, with their 
leader, still breathed. 

44 Then you saw my signal ? ” said Della Croce, in 
a faint voice, to the friend who, bending over him, 
began to bind up his wounds. 

“Wo saw it, and guessed that something was 
wrong. A party was immediately dispatched from 
the ship, but wo should not have found the way here 
had it not been for the information previously given 
us by an old woman, the innkeeper*s wifo. She told 
us of the subterranean passage, and gave us a clue 
by which we found our way here quickly.” 

At this moment tho boom of a ship’s gun was 
hoard. 

44 Hark! That means they are off,” said the 
officer, 44 and all the brigands on board secured . 1 
Lupo has escaped us, but five bands had already em¬ 
barked ; fearing to lose them by delay, the ship made 
off, not waiting for the rest.” 

44 Ten thousand francs a brigand, and five bands,” 
murmured Yittorio della Croco. 44 Bind up my 
wounds well; staunch the blood; I will live yet to 
win my bride ! ” 

VII. 

It need not be said with what feverish impatience 
Bianca waited for tidings of her lover. The news 
that some of the brigands had been taken reached 
her ears, but no further particulars. Was he 
amongst them, or had he escaped ? Her state of mind 
was the more wretched as she could confide her fearful 
apprehensions to no one. Not for the world would she 
have disclosed what she imagined to be her lover’s 
guilty secret. If alive, sho would strive to guard his » 
name from suspicion ; if dead, she would retire into 
a convent and pray for his soul. Meantime the secret 
suspense was terrible. The month had just elapsed 
after which, hearing no news of her lover, she was to 
conclude that he had died a victim py his love for her, 
when jpse day Prudenza, who had beeahhi on a shop¬ 
ping excursion, rushed into her mistress presence, 
breathless and pale with terror. - , * - 

44 The brigands! the brigands f and oh; the poor 
young man* Your sposo, signorina. How shall I 
tell you ? But here is your, looket, and ho died true 
to you and his eountry.;; Oh, the heartless ruffian I ’* 
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* Amidst these^ eptnewhafc incoherent exclamations, 
^^O fbUowiirg ato^waaai last elucidated. Prudenssa 
hadekecatecl her comndiesipns, and was returning 
home ia the dusk, when she was aocosted by-a gentle- «> 
man, well-dressed, with a smooth-shaven face and 
manners of remarkable blandness, who desired to 
speak with her on a matter of great importance to 
her young lady. Pradenza was nothing loth, being 
acj^stomed to similar demands from Bianca's ad¬ 
mirers, and knowing they were usually accompanied 
by some acceptable little present to herself. She 
motioned the gentleman into a by-street, and there 
received from his hands the locket which has played 
such an important part in this story. 

<f Why, the brigands took this ! 99 exclaimed the 
astonished waiting-maid. '“ How could your excel¬ 
lency have got it from their hands? Was it found 
on one who was captured ? ” 

“ Never mind how it was found/' returned the 
stranger, somewhat drily, “but give it to your 
young lady, and tell her that her lover died true to 
his country and to her/ 1 

-“Dead! ihat splendid young man dead! Oh, 
Madonna mia! ” exclaimed rrudenza, horrified. 
“How did it happen? Oh dear, signore, is there 
no mistake? Vittorio della Croce was his name.” 

“No mistake; the brigands killed him,” replied 
the unknown gentleman, quietly. “He betrayed 
one Lupo, who never fails of his revenge.” 

“ Lupo"! Hush! don't mention his name,” cried 
the terrified girl, looking round with a shudder. 

“ Take the locket to your lady,” said the stranger, 
with rather a peculiar smile, as he turned and walked 
leisurely away. 

4f # & # # 

On Bianca's grief I do not wish to dwell. She 
fell ill, and lay, for a long time botween life and 
death. The old count left off moaning over the lost 
dowry to bewail the probable loss of his daughter. 
When at last, however, she showed signs of recovery, 
her father began to sigh afresh over her ruined pros¬ 
pects. “ Of what use, he said, “ will be her restora¬ 
tion to health, only to be immured in a convent for 
the rest of her life ? ” 

He was talking to the Marchesa di Roccabella, 
who had been nursing Bianca, for in spite of a little 
love of mischief, she was not bad-heated, 

“Oh, don’t talk of nuns and gloomy things,” ex¬ 
claimed the marchesa. “ We won’t let Bianca go into 
a convent: no such nonsense.” 

“You don't know how headstrong she is,” sighed 
the old man. “Besides, it will be, perhaps, the 
only coiirse open to her. Without a dowry, what man 
will marry her?” 

“ Vittorio della Croce will marry her,” said a voice, 
and our hero drew aside the curtains which draped 
the entrance and stood before the astonished pair.. 

“Avaunt! avaunt!” cried the marchesa, making 
the sign of the cross in the sincere belief that she saw 
a spectre. And indeed Vittorio looked like the ghost 
of nis former self, so pale, so thin had he become. 
But it was in a very human voice that he addressed 
the old man v 

“ Count dl* Morone, I have come to claim,, your 
daughter's h&id. Sore is more than the sum you 
stipulated ior, and Jlth my blood Ihave earned ifc~' 

There is little more to say. The faithful couple 
who had so nearly forfeited their lives to one another 
were married amidst general rejoicings. 


Then at last the old miser ceased to bewail the 
loss of the 500,000 francs. “If the brigands had 
hot taken it I must have parted with it now, so Ihave 
feet nothing,” he reflected, with much inward 
satisfaction, , 

Only Lupo had reason to be dissatisfied with the 
turn affairs had taken. He had been outwitted and 
had missed his revenge. He still lives, but being now 
too old for brigandage, has turned respectable, and ia * 
one of the most orderly persons in Sicily. 
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English Plain-speaking at a Discount* — “Speech fa 
silvern, silence is golden, but to say one thing and mean another 
is Britannia metal.”— Prince Bismarck . 

Hard Times for Producers Good Times fob Con¬ 
sumers. —The plain truth is that rail, steam, telegraph, and 
capital have entirely revolutionised the farmer’s position. The 
natural, normal remody for bad seasons was enhanced prices. 
The less the tiller had to sell the more he got for the remain¬ 
der. Shakespeare makes the porter at heirs gate cry, “Here 
comes a farmer that hath hangea himself on the expectation of 
plenty.” Dearth, dearness, was a convertible term for scarcity. 
But now the smaller the crops the tiller raises, the greater is 
the immediate stimulus to foreign growers to pour in upon us 
produce from evory region of the globe. Kussia, that, without 
roads, could only send her surplus in dear years on pack-horses, 
now yields her harvests to us by the iron road every season. 
In this present year our imports of grain have reached thirty- 
three millions of quarters, being a quarter per head of the popu¬ 
lation, and we have sent out of the country, according to Mr. 
Caird, £ 120 , 000 , 000 , or to Mr. GilFen, £ 99 , 692 , 000 , for articles 
of food, being at the rate of £15 per family. In the short space 
of twenty years these imports have grown to that enormous bulk 
from £ 25 , 898 , 000 , or nearly fourfold. To escape from the in¬ 
tolerable thraldom of turbulent, inefficient, and exacting la¬ 
bourers, the tenantry are taking refuge in permanent pasture. 
But I am persuaded this will be only a temporary relief. While 
the imports of foreign grain have increased threefold, those of 
cattle, meat, and provisions have risen from £ 5 , 733,000 to 
£ 36 , 144 , 000 , or nearly sixfold. Whilst a ton of meat, cheese, 
or butter is worth at least nine times a ton of wheat, and can be 
transported at no greater cost—whilst also the boundless 
prairies, plains, hills, and savannahs of the world fatten cattle 
for the butcher without rent, taxes, labour, or wages, the 
reduction of meat and provisions to the lowest living cost must 
in this country bo only a question of time, and I suspect a very - 
short time too,— Sidney Smith. 

National Judgments. —Those who believe in the moral 
government of the world, and who see “the hand of God in 
history ” must be struck by the weighty words of Abraham 
Lincoln in his last Presidential address : “The Almighty has 
His own purposes. ‘Woe unto the world because of offences ! 
for it must needs be that offences cOme; but woe to that man 
by whom the offence cometh/ If we shall suppose that 
American slavery is one of those offences which, in the provi¬ 
dence of God, must needs come, but which, having continued 
through His appointed time, He now wills to remove, and that 
He gives to both North and South this terrible war, as the woe 
duo to those by whom the offence came, shall we discern therein 
any departure from those divine attributes which the believers 
in a living God always ascribe to Him ? Fondly do we hope— 
fervently do we pray—that this mighty scourge of war may 
speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until 
all the wealth piled by the bondman’s two hundred and fifty 
years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of 
blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another draWn ‘with 
the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so still it must 
be said, * The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.* With malicetowards none ; with charity for all; 
with firmness in the right, IsPod gives us to see the right, let 
us strive on to finishariie whak wowffe in; to bind up the 
nation's wounds; to cw*&fciuih mcjwall have borne tne 
battle, and for his widow, *5d Bkprph«tt^-to do all Which may 
achieve and cherish a fast and *• Slti* $ among outiolves, 

ondjjyith all nations. 1 * • v >v. * =, V- 
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IDONEA. 

CHAPTER IX. 

0 Music, sphere-descended maid, 
Friend ol pleasure, wisdom's aid, 
Arise, as in the olden time, 
Warm, energies, chasid* sublime. 




TV! EVILLE FAjpEQBOBN lostllio time in calling on 
lw Miss Baring theat whose school his 
sister Glanna wap^dueSea^and who still resided at 
ii—Jott si, J 
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the address given in herletters. He made inquiries 
concerning his sister wfchout declaring his relation* 
ship, but Miss Barnes nad never heard o t her since 
the correspondence ceased between lier and Mr, 
Fairborn, after her disappearance front Heronshill. 
Neither could she give him anjinfonnation concern¬ 
ing Miss Long, who she imddttpod toibe abroad; 
but she thought it possible he might gain intelligence 
of her from a lady whose daughters had been edu¬ 
cated by her—Miss Barnes—and to whose mother, 

PRICE ORE Pxa IT. 
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she beiie**d, shfyl&d been recommended by Major 
' ^unxedfout to beMrs. jDooner, smd 
“dpo&esseo. of her addMsa than. 



to Queen’s Gate, little thinMngthat 


wotisly 
ytftit his 



Idtaea^ta thefotbefore him. He had 
written 44 Mr, Neville ” on a few plain 

appeaxhnoe favoured him more with the_ 

it had don£ with Miss Stiffens, and he wtfs ushered at 
' onoe^into the presence of Mrs. Dooner and Lina. 
Haring apologised rather awkwardly for his intru- 
‘ sion, he proceeded at once |p make inquiries concern¬ 
ing Miss Long andher unde. 
v Before answering them, Mrs. Dooner looked a^ 
'Una. 44 You Jiad better run away,-'darling; I am 
' sure Madame Bonda is waiting for you. Excuse me 
a moment, Mn<— ** 

u Neville, VjiuppUed her visitor. 

44 Madame Bonds .is our singing mistress, Mr. 
Neville—-quite a prima donna, as one may say. Bun 
away; darh *' 1 ' 

The 44 


. t . g” rose reluctantly; she rejoiced at 

the sight of a stranger, and was amused at Neville's 
apparent ;^ As she nodded to him 

famiHadjy, he, thought what a pretty child she was, 
and remembered Mrs. TJmfreville and the twins. 

Seeing that he looked after her as she went out, 
Mrs. Dooner said, 44 My youngest little girl. Now, 
Mr. Neville, I cAn reply to your inquiries.” 

He repeated his questions, adding that Miss Barnes 
had referred him to Mrs. Dooner. 

44 We knew the major, but not his niece,” replied 
that lady. 44 He is dead, and I hear she is abroad. 
My daughters were with Miss Barnes after she had 
finished. Yes, the major did recommend that estab¬ 
lishment to us. Enormously expensive; two or three 
hundred ayear.” 

“So I understand#^ responded Neville, who had 
been looking, over: Miss Barnes’s immoderate ac¬ 
counts. V r • * 

44 First-Irate masters; all natives—french, Italian, 
German. No English to speak of.. Music and sing¬ 
ing-masters all foreign.” 

“ Indeed! ” ejaculated Neville ; 44 that seems 
strange.” 

4 * “ You are musical, Mr. Neville ? ” 

44 I am fond of music.” 

4 4 You sing, or play ? ” 

44 A little.” 

44 Ah! we are all musical. We shall have 4 after¬ 
noons ’ all the winter, and shall be glad, indeed, to 
see you as an old friend of Major Long’s. Mr. Dooner 
likes London in the winter. You live in town ? ” 

4t N v o, in the country; but I shall be here for a 
month or so.” 

44 1 shall be happy to send you invitations if you 
will leave your address.” 

He gave it. 

44 Sir Bichard Dyke,” announced a footman, and 
Neville rose to go. 

44 Very pleased to have made your acquaintance, 
Mr. Neville. Shall hope to renew it soon. Delighted 
to see you, Sir Bichard; did not know you were in 
England*.” 

* Mrs. Dodndfc shook hands softly with Neville, and 
then turned to greet another gentleman. 

44 1 have only justarrived, Mrs. Dooner, and fly 
immediately to your aviary,” replied the new-comer. 

Neville glanced at him, and recognised Idonea’s 
fellow-traveller, whose companionship, it will be 
remembered, she left when Neville opened the car¬ 


riage door at her reque*^ , The two men lo,_ 
one further; ne the oi»w(t out of : the^oom > | 
oihjtf Sdvanced towards mr$. Dooaejr. * | " 

IPWJgu in thejplj Nellie was by a 

which soundeefcio nke the one he had heard on the 
Biver Coquet tHat he oould almost have believed it to 
be the samet' It came from some upper storey of 
the large house, and was so full and rich that it 
seemed to penetrate from vestibule to hall. But he 
did not venture to remain long a listener, and was 
duly bowed out by the grand gentleman in plush and 
powder who was awaiting his exit. 

His friend Percy had not told him that he had a 
sister in London, neither had the Dooner family been 
mentioned by him, for it was merely through Miss 
Barnes that Neville had been led to call at their 
house, and that unknown to Percy. Thus, when he 
was arrested by the voice, he little thought that it 
was Idonea who was singing, and that when Mrs. 
Dooner’s 44 little girl” left the room it was to join 
her companion, the sister of his friend. 

In fact, when Lina left him and her mother sho 
went to the gchoolroom, where she found Idonea 
seated faceilo fhee with Madame Bonda, the lady 
who taught M singing. 

She was ; a roreign-looking woman, with marked 
handsome features. Her expression of face and 
manner were rather cold ana severe, and Idonea’s 
courage failed at first Madame Bonda’s mode of 
encouragement was the striking of a succession of 
chords so rfi^lutelyj : And clearly that they made 
Idonea’s he^jdpap v 

44 Let me Eejwr you&ybice, if you please. Open your 
mouth so, and sing out*” she said, crashing down a 
chord, and looking up at Idonea, while a magnificent 
note issued from her own well-developed throat. 
Idonea made a great, effort, and threw out a note 
almost as good, if J^.pultivated and well-managed. 

44 Brava! you have ft fine voice,” said Madame 
Bonda. 4 4 Who has taught you ? ” 

44 Only my i»Qther,”,Wfts the reply. 

Having made a,successful beginning, Idonea found 
it less difficult to continue. Madame Bonda tried 
her in a variety ofways,and found that she had not 
only voice, but taste and knowledge. 

44 You wiff sun^s them all!” she exclaimed, 
almost enthusiastically, glancing up at Idonea’s 
flushed face. 

44 Thank you. It is so kim* of you,” said Idonea, 
as Lina re-entered. 

44 This will never do,” began Lina, gravely. 44 You 
must keep her baok, madame. We are not to be 
surpassed. My little companion, indeed! ” 

44 You will have to work harder, and pay more 
attention, if you mean to keep pace with this young 
lady,” returned the mistress, almost severely. 

44 What more can I do, madame?” asked volatile 
Lina. 44 1 have been practising my vowels according 
to the method of le bourgeois aentilhomme , and have 
almost succeeded. Look here.” 

She opened her mouth in the form of a round 0, 
and Idonea could not help laughing. Madame Bonda 
looked grave, however, and bade Lina come at once 
to the piano, as she was engaged to attend her^sisters 
after her lesson. 

Lina obeyed with a shrug of her shoulder?- She 
had a weak but pleasfogvmcfc, and ^quitted herself 
creditably enough. Indfc^she could do anything 
she pleased, for she was Cleveland bright mb t “ 


quipt understanding. Whil^ii^ • Idonea m$ 




down before one of tw< 
her mother. As ret 


\ 9 and began a letter to 
id only been able^fco an- 
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cried Lina, stSurtJng? up euddenly^sfcjgr ai4S$g silence* < 
“ We are to dine at luncheon, arfdt ^should dot bb" 
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nounce her arrival. This was her fourth morning sifirprised if Jhat awkward Mr._Neville werehy$tay 
London, and she had done little 
what she was expected to do. 



ay so, yet it 
and pleasure 
ft family she had 


want her, though she was toe 
was for that young lady’s imprOv* 
ehe was engaged. Of the rest of 
seen little. They came occasionally to the schoolroom, 
and were civil to her, but all were engrossed in their 
own individual pursuits. 

Idonea was observant, and it did not take her long, 
aided by Lina’s ready communications, to discover 
the pursuits and characters of the people she was 
thrown amongst. But she found, it difficult to give 
her mother her own ideas on these points, and halted 
often in her letter, either to think or to listen to 
Lina’s lesson. She found herself mentally com¬ 
menting on Madame Bonda, and wondering at her 
patience, for she certainly looked anything but 
patient, when the lesson came to an end with a few 
irritable chords, and the words, 

“That will do, Miss Lina. You will never get on 
unless you take*more pains.” 

“ It is nonsense learning. Sheer loss of my valu¬ 
able time,” said Lina, skipping round. “ What are 
you thinking of, Idonea?” 

“ I believe I was thinking of what I should write 
next,” replied Idonea. 

“ Not like me, then, whose ideas flow faster than 
my ink. Yes, madame, you will find my sisters and a 
chorus of gentlemen and ladies in the music-room.” 

“ What good English she speaks; only a slight 
accent,” said Idonea, as Madame Bonda disappeared. 

“ I don’t suppose she is a bit more foreign than I 
am,” cried Lina, throwing herself on the hearthrug, 
and taking a green book with a yellow label from 
some wonderful fold in her dress. “ I dare say her 
name is Mrs. Bound, and she has a Mr. Bound and 
lots of little Bounds somewhere in Marylebone. 
That’s where she lives; so she said, at least, when I 
asked her. She came here first to coach up the 
choir, and she is so clever that mamma did her the 
honour .of advancing her to the post of my mistress. 
What pupils she will get when I make my dJbut! 
Now don’t talk. I am m the heart of the most deli¬ 
riously sensational book you ever read.” 

“ But ought you to read such things ? Should you 
not come and ao the German exercises given at the 
class yesterday, or write out that lecture—” 

“Don’t name it. They will send me out of my 
mind if I attend another. I shall never be a lady 
doctor, for I shudder at the sight of bones, and what 
do I want with physiology ? And next time we are 
to have a whole skeleton.” 

“Pray don’t I” exclaimed Idonea, actually shud¬ 
dering. 

“Then you must support me in proposing the 
eohool of cookery instead, by telling mother it is 
more fashionable. She knows no more of one than 
the other; only wishes me to do exactly what the 
Ladies Mountmarmion do, and they go in for all the 
ologies, ics, and phics. Now go on with your letter. 4 ’ 

Inna curled herself up in a corner by the fire and 
began to read,]while Idonea strove to continue her 
letter, pushed on the one hand by what to say that 
should be sa^sfactojy to her mother, and, on the 
other, by how the could db her duty by Lina, whose 
strange chareefer surprised and puzzled her. 

u xmrgof! Wear© not to dine UU-d-UU to-day,” 


py to discov#! I must rearrange my toilet. ^Better make yourself 
denfcly did not ‘ he&utifdl for ever ’ also, Miss IddaOb.” ] ' K * 

““-As wfe^^KNeviUedidnotremdhi^utQirBichai® 

Dyke ora, |pd*when the family were seated’Idonea 
recognised ner travelling companion. Sfre* met his 
eyes* for a moment, and found that the recognition 
was not mutual. 

“That is your young&st daughter, I think,” he 
“Is the other young lady 


on 

said, glancing at Lina, 
also your daughter ? ” 

“No, Sirffftchard. You remember that I have* 
only four. You see them all. The *othor comes ta 
be a companion of the youngest.” , ' 

“lam fortunate,”.returned Sir Bichard, looking 
from one Miss Dooner to the other. , - 
Idonea soon perceived that lie was a great attrac¬ 
tion to the young ladies, particularly to ’ Miss 
Charlotte, who kept up a lively conversation ’with 
him. Before luncheon was over he had promised, if 
he remained in town, to join their amateur choir. 

“ I have been abroad so long that I know nothing** 
of the world as it is,” he said, “but I am told that 
you amateurs run the professionals very hard, and 
they shake in their shoes lest you should suirpasa 
them.” * \ -y 

“We are no longer content with mediocrity,” said 
Charlotte, modestly. 

“Show Sir Bichard the new concert-room, Char¬ 
lotte. The finest private one in London, Sir Bichard,” 
said Mrs. Dooner. 

“ Papa says it has ruined him,” cried Lina. 

“It would take a million or so to ruin papa,” 
laughed Sir Bichard, as Mrs. B$on$r moved to leave 
the table. # * 

He shook hands with Lina and bent distantly to 
Idonea, whom now he recognised, then, followed the 
other ladies from the room. 


^chaptek x. 


One more unfortunate 
Weary of breath. 


-7/oorf. 


A hard winter set in, and Neville was still in 
London, searching everywhere for his sister* Both 
he and Mrs. Keene believed that if he found her at 
all, it would either be in extreme poverty or as an 
actress. Accordingly he visited the haunts of vice 
and misery, and the countless institutions raised to 
thin them, sometimes alone, sometimes with Percy, 
occasionally with a city missionary. Heart and 
brain were stunned and bewildered by what ha 
saw. On one side endless crowds of hopeless 
paupers in every phase of sin and poverty; on 
the other crowds as innumerable of pleasure-seekers 
in every phase of gaiety and riches. The extremes 
struck him most. How, he asked, within the radius 
of one vast city, could there be. at once so. much 
waste and so much want ? In trying to reconcile and 
account for this, his philosophy was put to the test* 
So was the length of his purse. Meville had yet. 
to learn the difficult art of dispensing alms judi* 
citmly. # ^ 

He accompanied Percy in a “house-to-house visi¬ 
tation,” and saw densely-peopled courts, in e*eh 
room of which, maybe, dwelt a whole family, or even 
two families, while many s street or alley deb 
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m them Vwann#ST with ft popuJftpdn^jK) * doubtful - 
it evena^miiiS# of the gospeV v was not always 
sftfe r Su% Neville learnt that Percy h&d no fear; 
and was aisuredjby him that the world wa&mending. 
In coafitoationjpBthis, he pointed out some ellhe 
— 1L ^ A — -rrr _■» w —Rented 


work of thajailfdteenth century. "V^U?i 
ragged cnuraies, schools and refugefc j*-fiis§ions to 
peopleof every trade, nationality, and creed; people’s 
cafes side by side with the reeking, flaming gin- 
palaces; juvenile shbeblack and messenger brigades, 
newsvendors and wood-choppers, replacing the city 
Arabs who formerly knew no trade but theft; free 
breakfasts to the starving pinners to the sick, aged, 
&nd young ; soijp kitchens for all; hoSffftals, homes, 
asylufms for every species of disease and destitution— 
in short, true Christianity more widely spread than it 
had been in any previous age. 

“ Such is iny ten jeers’ experience,” said Percy, 
“ and I believe that if,all the rich would give of their 
superfluity, and the poor would give up superfluous 
drink, there need be no destitution at all. We must 
work qn in faith, and the good time will come.” 

“ You are more hopeful than I am,” said Neville. 
2< If t were a clergyman, I think I should fold my 
hands in despair.” 

The usual course of mental development was re¬ 
versed in these men—for the elder was enthusiastic, 
the younger despondent. 

“This looks promising, sir,” said Mrs. Keene to 
Neville oh£"afternoon, presenting a playbill. “ Miss 
Clorinda Welbom seems not unlike Miss Clarina 
Fairborn. I know the manager of the theatre, and 
could give you an introduction if you thought proper. 
But indeed, sir, if you are so liberal with your gifts 
this house will be besieged. The professional beggars 
and crossing-sweepers have found you out, and are 
hopping about us like crows.” 

“I don’t wonder.* The cold is intense, the snow 
deep, and you keep your doorway well swept,” re¬ 
plied Neville, shrugging his shoulders. “ I will see 
the manager of this Atlas Theatre to-night.” 

He went accordingly, and found Miss Clorinda Wel- 
born, but so be-rouged, be-dressed, and be-frizzled, 
that it was impossible to guess either at her person 
or age. Her bearing and voice were, however, lady¬ 
like ; but, as she had golden hair, Neville decided 
that it could scarcely be Clarina. 

It waft ft bright, frosty night as he walked baok to 
his lodgings; the moon and stars were shining upon 
snow-clad London, and as yet her garment was white. 
The theatre had been at a distance, and his way home 
led him past the Houses of Parliament. He stood 
awhile on Westminster Bridge to admire their archi¬ 
tecture, fretted as it was with snow. The Thames 
also was n6t unadorned, for patches of the cold, soft 
visitant rested on' ship and barge, while the broad 
river gleamed beneath the moon. He had never 
imagined scene more magnificent. All down the 
Embankment the trees sparkled with gems, while 
the water reflected innumerable lights from the 
snow-tipped lamps. The Erl King’s wand had sud¬ 
denly turned dark warehouses, public buildings, 
hospital, and bridges into fairy palaces, amid and 
beyond which crowas of tall masts, spires, and towers 
‘ arose. All was silent, for the snow deadened the 
sound : the midnight dying din of the City was 
hushed. The mass of buildings, public and private, 
grand and sordid, seethed minglea and equalised by 
the snow, the moon, the stars, and the unclouded 
heaven. 


“ Can it be that so faira*fr|mework holds so much 
misery**” he ejaculated, halialoud. 

> He was answered by Big Ben booming*out mid- 
Bight from his|flupinated dock-tower. 

“Time goesthe river, steadily, steadily, 
in spite of sinj^v^ifc, Jdeftsure, greed. And whither ? ” 
ho«thought, asng?kirned towards the Strand. 
v, His steps were arrested before he had crossed the- 
bridge by the sight of a dark figure crouched in the 
shadow of the parapet. It was a woman, and h* 
thought of Clarina. He paused before her, but she* 
did not uplift her bowed head, which, he fancied, 
leaned over an infant. At first he thqught her in¬ 
toxicated ; but, whether or no, he could not leave her* 
there in the chill night. He touched her shoulder 
gently, and she started, uttering a little cry. 

“You will be frozen to death,” he said. 

“ That is what I desire,” she replied. “ Policeman, 
let me be.” 

“I am not a policeman, but a friend—though I 
find policemen are very often friends,” returned 
Neville. 

“A friend ! ” she exclaimed, turning a pale, wan 
face upon him. “ Prove it.” 

“ I will. Here is money for a night’s lodging and 
food. Do you know where to find them ? ” 

“ Yes,” she answered, clutching the money. 

“ Then come with me.” 

He helped her to rise, and a little wailing cry 
proved that she carried an infant. 

“ I thought she was dead. I was about to die also. 
But we are saved again ! ” she said, and staggered on* 
“ Eescued for two days at least. You need not 
follow me; this money will provide. There is a 
lodging-house near. Thank you, and God bles* 
you I ” 

Neville stopped her to beg her to go on the mor¬ 
row to a refuge he mentioned, asked her name, and 
promised to go there early and speak for her. Sho 
said, bitterly, that she had no name, and hurried 
away. He failed to overtake her, and went homo. 
He found Mrs. Keene sitting up for him, for that 
shrewd lady believed that Clorinda Welbom might 
prove Clarina Fairborn. Neville recounted his ad¬ 
ventures, winding up with the assurance that she 
could not be Clarina because she had golden hair. 

“ That is no reason, sir; women make black white 
and white black nowadays. Fair hair is the fashion ; 
all the hair becomes fair. Had she dark eyes ? ” 

“ 1 really think she had—and eyebrows. It never 
struck me before that they were incongruous.” 

Mrs. Keene laughed, and advised him to frequent 
ladies’ society a little more, and he would discover a 
vast amount of incongruity. She spoke more seriously 
when she proposed to go by herself and make further 
inquiries about this Miss Welbom. 

The next day Neville resolved to change the soen* 
and call on Mrs. Pooner, who had sent him several 
invitations. As he rang at her house in Queen’s Gat* 
two young ladies and a maid came out. He recognised 
them both. The one was the little maiden he had seen 
with her mother, the other the young girl he had 
left on the Great Northern railway platform. He* 
raised his hat as they passed him, and received a 
patronising nod from Dina. Idonea coloured, forth* 
fancied that she knew him as her railway friend* 
He had not yet learnt that she was living with 
the Dooners, but hia imagination invested her with 
the voice hb had heard, and she, the voice, and.th* 
Coquet river were united in his mind. 
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W HILE the Vega was detained by ico in the early 
part of September, a number of land excursions 
were made by the scientific staff and officers, and at one 
place, near the mouth of a stream, a large number 
of graves, containing the ashes of burnt bones, were 
found. They had been so completely calcined that 
only a few fragments could be recognised as human, 
ana were covered with a layer of turf, over which 
small flat stones had been placed. The Tchuktches 
lay out their dead on the ground, and place the 
weapons and implements of the deceased beside the 
tody. On Irkaipi, or North Cape, the explorers 
found the ruins of some houses built by the former 
inhabitants of the Tchuktch peninsula, who are sup¬ 
posed to have been allied to the Eskimos. Tradition 
tells us that several hundred-years ago they were 
driven by the Tchuktches to some islands lying far 
off in the Polar sea, and fought their last battles op 
this headland. Wrangell (who visited these coasts 
in 1821-3) says that these people were called Onkilon, 
and it was supposed that remnants of the tribe still 
existed between East Cape and Anadyr. Nordenek- 
jold only found pure Tchuktches, however, and he 
pertinently remarks that Onkilon is very like Anlcali 
•— u sea-people ”—the name used by the nomad 
Tchixktcnoi, to designate the coast population. The 
houses were arranged in clusters, and were, at least 
partty, built of whales’ bones and driftwood, covered 
with earth. They were connected by long passages 
withJthe opeU air and with each other, , xne dust- 


heaps contained bones of various Arctic animals and 
birds, together with bone and stone implements. 
Some of the latter were still fast in their wooden 
handles, and the thongs with which others were 
bound were in good condition, although they must 
have lain in the earth between two and three cen¬ 
turies. Several of the old dwellings were used by 
the Tchuktches to keep blubber in, and some of 
the dust-heaps appeared to have been searched for 
walrus tusks, which, in case of need, to this day 
replace iron in the manufacture of spear-heads, 
arrows, fish-hooks, ice-axes, etc. Numbers of lichen- 
covered bears’ skulls, arranged nose inwards so as to 
form rings, were found on the slopes of the cliff, as 
well as a mixture of reindeer, bear, and walru& 
skulls, placed in irregular circles round piles of taw* 
deer horns. Thero were innumerable bones besides, 
but none of them were human, and as the remains 
were said by the natives to date from the time of the 
Onkilon, it seems probable that these were old sacri¬ 
ficial places. 

There were two Tchuktch encampments, each 
numbering seven tents, within easy reach of the 
Vega’s winter quarters, but during the winter the 
inhabitants of the nearest moved to a district nearer 
Behring Strait, where they hopod to obtain a more 
abundant supply of fish. Four other settlements to 
the eastward were near enough for the ^habitants 
to pay frequent visits to the ship. Altogether theta 
were about two hundred natives ki the vicinity, the 
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7 average numberto each tent being apparently five or whioh are strong, elastic, and very light. They 
None of them were Christians, and none could are made of thin pieces of wood, bound together with 
sneak any .European language beyond an occasional strips of seal hide, the Tchuktches being perfect^nas- 
Im^lishvrord or a greeting in Bussian. The arrival ters of the art of joining by means of thongs, Four or 
of the vega caused great excitement. Men; women, five dogsaregenerally allowed to a sledge carrying one 
children, and dogs, were, seen running to and fro on person, the leader being sometimes fastened in front 
the beach, evidently fearing to lose such a splendid of the others, but when a Tchuktch undertakes a 
opportunity* of bartering for tobacco and spirits, journey of several hundred miles he often takes as 
lmey made several vain attempts to launch their many as eighteen dogs, with whioh he can travel 
bouts, but at last a large skin canoe was rowed out seventy to eighty miles a day. Lieutenant Hovgaard 
itf a tolerably clear channel. It was crowded with makes the following remarks on the powers of eu~ 
men and women, who seemed quite indifferent to the durance displayed by the Tchuktches and their 
danger of pushing such a frail and overloaded craft dogs: —“ During the journey out, which lasted 
through the sharp-edged ice. This first visit at once twenty-one and a half hours, Menka’s servant ran con- 
established friendly relations between the Vega and tinuafly in front of the sledge, and even when we 
the natives. The news of the arrival must have rested he was at work seeking out the traok, tending 
spread very quickly, as visitors continued to come in the dogs, eto. When we arrived at the camp he took 
from distant quarters, either to satisfy their curiosity no sleep, and yet he was equally fresh the following 
ck beg for “ram,” which is Tchuktch for a glass of day. During the journey he was not given any 
grog. They were allowed free access to all parts of spirits, by the express command of Menka, who ex- 
the upper deck, but though it was crowded with a plained that otherwise he would not be able to hold 
variety of portable articles nothing was ever missed, out to the end. Instead, he chewed an amazing 
Their propensity for begging was often very trouble- quantity of tobacco. AU this time the dogs Were not 
some, however, and no dependence could be placed unharnessed for a moment, and in the morning they 
o& their Word. Cheating seemed also to be regarded lay sleeping in front of the sledge, half covered with 
as; legitimate trading. For instance, they would snow. We never saw a Tchuktch give them any 
skin foxes, cut off the heads and feet, and try to sell food, and all they got was the frozen excrement of 
them as hares, expressing ludicrous astonishment foxes and other animals, which they snapped up while 
when found out. Nordenskjold procured a complete running. Yet we could not, even towards the end 
collection of weapons, dresses, and household utensils of the excursion, which lasted three days and a half, 
by barter; and, partly by giving food as payment observe any diminution in their strength.’* 
for small services, partly by distributing it as a gift, Considerations of space will only admit of two 
he was able to mitigate the famine which threatened more extracts being given from the interesting reports 
t6 break out during the winter, the improvidence of of the Vega’s officers, but they will be sufficient to 
the Tchuktches being on a par with that of the give an idea of the innate kindliness of the Tchuktch 
Eskimos. Amonget-the Weapons was a peculiar kind character“ We were welcomed by Notti’s three 
of sling, which consisted of a number of small thongs younger brothers and a sick sister, who were all 
tied to a bundle of feathers, the loose ends being living in the same tent. On entering, Notti imme- 
weighted by bone or wooden bullets. The Tchuktches diately took off his boots and cap. One of the 
Would throw, this with marvellous dexterity amongst brothers came in with a sort of trough containing seal- 
,a flock of birds on the wing, generally bringing blubber and cold vegetables, chiefly willow leaves. The 
acme of them to the ground enjtengled in the thongs, blubber was cut into pieces about an inch square, and 
Birds on the water are shot, with a bow and arrow. one of the brothers gave the sister a good portion 
" On the 6th of October Vasili Menka, the chief of before the food was distributed amongst the rest, 
the Beindeer Tchuktches, paid a State visit to the Every piece of blubber was carefully rolled in the 
Vega. He was a .short, dark man, dressed in a greens before being eaten. When the vegetables 
handsome, white reindeer-skin coat, over a blue were finished, the remaining blubber was given to 
flannel shirt, and appeared to be much impressed by the dogs, which lay in the outer tent. Next came 
his own importance. His sledge was drawn over the boiled rib of seal, and lastly a kind of soup, pro- 
ice by some of his own servants; instead of, as usual, bably made with seal’s blood. The sister always 
by dogs; and he brought some fox-skins as a present, received her share first and separately. When the 
receiving in return a flannel shirt and'a few bundles meal was over the dishes were put aside, the fur 
of tobaqco. Professor Nordenskjold gave him some coats thrown off, and reindeer-skins spread out. A 
letters to the Bussian authorities at Markova, which lamp was extinguished, and all went to sleep. During 
he at first seemed to think were intended to invest the night the girl complained * several times, whop 
him with greater authority. As soon as he landed one of the brothers got up and waited upoh her.” 
he called together a number of Tchuktches, sat down On another occasion the natives took their meal with 

in their midst with ah air of great importance, and, the body in the inner tent, and the head protruding 
holding a paper upside down, readout long sentences beneath the reindeer-skin curtain into the outer tent 
in the Tchuktch language to an audience devoutly where the food was. After the meal the heads were 
impressed with Menka’s learning. On the following withdrawn, and the moccasins were taken off, wiped, 
morning the great and learned chief paid another $nd hung from the roof over the lamp to dry during 
visit, when more presents were exchanged. Every the night :—“ We wererptise^ at half-past six in the 
effort was made by those on board to entertain him, morning, and stepping outside the tent, saw atf the 
and at last he began to dance to* the sound of the reindeer approaching in close order. An oldrol^deer# 
organ, first by himself, then with one or another of with very fine Homs, WaUce$ wefit tp its 

his hosts; tor the great.delight of *all present, both master, and rqtfoefi its nose against his hands, ar,if 
• EuropeanAsiatic. a 1 ' wishl^S^!^ 

During the Winter and spring, various inlaid regular me, like 

cursions were made, chiefly with native dog-sledges, owner walked along the lihe Und grOOted each ahitori 




in miqmsUfe; apdihoyl 

his 

graziajf plwe> se^e todn a very 

favouSblelfh|>reS'riM. Hfcra it ^aa not the cruel, 
harsh savage, who asserted his power in a brutal and 
barbarous manner, but a good master, who kindly 
considered his dependants, and had a friendly word 
for each of them/* 

Magnetic, meteorological, and other observations 
were regularly made throughout the winter, often 
under very trying circumstances, and the scientific 
results of the Vega’s voyage, especially those relating 
to the aurora, are of exceptional interest and import¬ 
ance. Christmas and New Year’s Day were celebrated 
with the usual festivities, and a number of presents 
' were distributed among the crew. During the whole 
time of their detention,'the members of the expedi¬ 
tion enjoyed good health and spirits, and, complete 
immunity from all symptoms of the dreaded scurvy. 
This was partly due to the thorough precautions, 
based on Sound practical experience, that were taken 
for its prevention, to the dryness and warmth main¬ 
tained between decks, and to the fact that even on 
the shortest day the sun’s upper limb was visible 
above the horizon, the long period of unbroken dark¬ 
ness to which our own expedition of 1875-6 was 
exposed having been one of the obief predisposing 
causes of the terrible outbreak which crippled the 
the sledge parties.* ' . i 

At last, after 294 days’ detention in the ice, the 
Vega was released on the l6th of July, 1879, and 
having steamed a few miles to the north-west, in 
order to clear the ice-fields, she once more steered 
for the entrance to Behring Strait. Now and then 
the fog lifted, and revealed the same castellated cliff, 
formation which had already been observed in several 
places before; but as regards beauty of scenery, the 
north coast of Siberia is for inferior to Spitzbergen. 
Nor has it at any time been cut up by glaciers into 
fiords and cliffs, and the absence of erratic blocks 
appears to show that during the latest geological 
periods glaciers have not played any great part in 
this portion of the Northern Hemisphere* At the 

f >resent time, there is not a single glacier near the 
evel of the sea along the whole of the immense 
distance between the White Sea and Behring Strait, 
and in autumn the north coast of Siberia is almost 
free from ice and snow. 

On the 20th of July the Swedish flag again waved 
from the Vega’s mastheads, and the echoes of the 
Vega’s salute reverberated from the East Cape of Asia. 
Now at last the goal was reached for which so many 
nations had nobly striven, but always without success, 
and often with loss of; ships and the lives of brave 
men, 44 After a lapse of 326 years, and after the 
moat experienced seamen had . declared the under¬ 
taking to be an impossibility, the North-East Passage 
was at last accomplished without the loss of a single 
life, without a case of serious illness amongst those 
who shared in the entorprise, and without the slightest 
damage to the vessel. It was "also effected under 
cironmstajices Which prove that the feat may be 
repeated in? mostyodra, perhaps every year, and 
witikia the epace of a few weeks*!* professor Nor- 
densk jold here adds;—‘ 4 We may be pardoned if under 
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by 


and 

visiting both Shores of the , £i 

many Useful and interesting observations were male? ' 
the Vega left Behring’s Island on the 19th of August, 
and encountered a heavy gale, during which her 
maintop was struck by lightning. Fortunately no 
one was seriously hurt, and on the 2nd Of September 
the anchor was dropped in the picturesque roadstead 
of Yokohama. 

With this voyage the period of great ocean ex¬ 
plorations may be said to be exhausted, for neither 
the North or South Pole can bo reached by vessels. 
Much has to be done, however, before the work of 
pioneers can be generally utilised, and the labours of 
scientific seamen will not be completed until all the 
frequented coasts in the world are properly surveyed, 
which is still very far indeed from being the case. With 
regard to the immediate practical results of the enter¬ 
prise, an ocean highway nas been opened up, which, 
with a little more knowledge of times and seasons, will 
present no difficulty to skilled navigators. We may 
therefore look forward to the ultimate establishment of 
regular communication between Europe and the 
mighty rivers of Northern Asia, by means of which 
the vast, but hitherto pent-up wealth of Siberia will 
find a natural outlet to the great commercial centres 
of the civilised world.* 

Altogether, then, the discovery of the North-East 
Passage may be regarded as the most completely 
successful Arctic voyage that has ever been made, 
and as the ^Times’’ recently observed, “it was a 
marvellous geographical antithesis to have penetrated 
into Asia by virtue of patience in humouring the 
caprices of nature, and to follow up the feat by 
taking advantage of the defiance a different phase 
of human ingenuity had addressed to nature to sail 
through Africa.” All honour to the brave Northmen 
who have thus for the first time circumnavigated the 
twin continents of Europe and Asia. They have 
fought the fight and won tho victory ; r they have 
shown that scientific knowledge and sagacious 
inference, approved by known facts, form the 
only safe basis on whioh to plan all great under¬ 
takings," and they have covered themselves and their 
country with imperishable glory. The munifi¬ 
cent patron of the enterprise, Mr. Oscar DicksoU, 
of Gothenburg, paid a just tribute to the master 
mind which conceived and carried out the plan, 
when he said of Nordenskjold:— 4 ‘Where others stop 
at reputed impossibilities he often ends by declaring 
tho thing possible, and when lie has done that, hfc 
never stops before proving the possibility by facts.” 
It will also be interesting to those who may read thii 
brief, sketch of his crowning achievement to know 
that Professor Nordenskjold combines courage, 
energy, and deep learning, with kindness, courtesy, 
and unassuming modpsty, and of him it may be truly 
said that he is a man whom to know is to respect and. 
love. ; i > 


* Ml Ferdinand de Lesseps has declared Siberia to be the richest 
country in tbeWhole world with regard to the produce of the animal. 


vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. This will scarcely seem to be 
exaggeration it we cpnBtder tbe abundance and variety or the wares 


dii 


wbii 


SiberiaJs capable of 

is of the most fertile soil, 

w'aniTmeatfrom ^ tbe^gSm^Srte^E eSjSS 
preserved fresh by simple exposure to the severe cold of Winter,imd fish 
of the finest quality in extraordinary numbers. ; 
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P ' is not often that the high functions of ambas¬ 
sador and poet are united in the same person. 
This honour belongs to James Bussell Lowell, who 
is now the minister of the United States in this 
country. From the days of Washington Irving, the 
Americans have favoured the alliance of diplomacy 
and literature. Mr. Lowell has himself unconsciously 
given an excellent plea for the combination he illus¬ 
trates, where in one of his essays he rebukes the 
journalists who “ seem utterly to have forgotten that 
even in the affairs of this world the imagination is as 
much matter of fact as the understanding.” His whole 
career is evidence that the imagination may have a 
large place in politics, and that not only in exalting 
the u national ideal,” but in interpreting those sym¬ 
pathies by which nations live. Mr. Carlyle, discours¬ 
ing of the greatest names, confesses that he has no 
notion of a truly great man that could not be all 
sorts of men. “ The poet who could merely sit on a 
chair and compose stanzas would never make a 
stanza worth much. He could not sing the heroic 
warrior unless he himself were at least a heroic 
warrior too. I fancy,” he says , (i there is in him the 
politician, the thinker, legislator, philosopher; in 
one or the other degree he would have been—he is— 
all these.” And truly Mr. Lowell, though not 
moving in the spheres of Shakespeare or Dante, has 
shown that he possesses these various qualities in no 
small measure* In our own literature the illustrious 
names of Chaucer and Milton are proof enough that 
there is no necessary antagonism between the prac¬ 
tical duties of political life and the ideality of the 
poet. 

The two foremost of American poets—Longfellow 
and Lowell—were for along period near neighbours, 
inhabiting the same umbrageous New England town 
and having the opportunity of daily communion with 
each other. Lowell succeeded Longfellow in the 
Professorship of Modem Languages and Literature 
at Harvard University. More pleasant still it is 
to record that they have been intimate friends, heartily 
enjoying each other’s society and rejoicing in each 
other’s triumphs. Their poetic range is very different. 
Longfellow appeals more vividly to the popular heart, 
his poems are simpler and moro touching; Lowell 
searches deeper, and is a philosophical rather than a 
lyrical poet. Wit and humour sparkle in his verses 
whenever he wills it; his fund of these is seemingly 
exhaustless, while Iiongfellow has little of either, 
his strain being more uniformly earnest and senti¬ 
mental. Both are accomplished scholars, especially 
in modem languages and modem letters; the poems 
of both betray how keen is their delight in revelling 
among the riches of the great German, Italian, and 
Spanish masters of prose and verse. ^ But of the two 
Lowell is far the more interested in the match of 
public events. He mingles with the world—a man* 
of the world in the highest sense of the word. He 
has long been an ardent politician, and no more 
caustic political essays have, been written in America 


in this generation than those which have from time 
to time proceeded from his pen. 

The early days of James Kussell Lowell were full 
Of brilliant promise. Twelve years younger than 
Longfellow, who has now reached his seventy-third 
year, the two poets seem to have attained to fame 
at about the same period, aud to have steadily ad¬ 
vanced together in influence and honour. A younger 
son of the Eev. Charles Lowell, d.d., a Unitarian 
minister of Boston, he was bom at Cambridge, near 
Boston (Cambridge being the seat of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity), in 1819. His family was one of the oldest 
in Massachusetts. He entered Harvard University 
in his fifteenth year, graduated a.b. yith honours in 
his nineteenth, and during his college career made 
himself known as a spirited writer, especially of 
poetical compositions, un graduating, he was chosen 
“Class Poet ” by his class-mates, a flattering mark of 
esteem and appreciation; and in this capacity it was 
his task to deliver the “ Class Poem.” This piece was 
pronounced by the critics who heard it to be of excep¬ 
tional eloquenoe, and it was published for the benefit 
of general readers. Young Lowell, after graduation, 
entered the Law School, and pursued its course for 
several years; but the law was not his forte, so that 
he never entered actively upon its practice. In his 
twenty-second year he published his first volume of 
poems, “ A Year’s Life.” The commendations with 
which it was received encouraged him to persevere; 
he devoted himself to study, and at intervals con¬ 
tributed other poems to the magazines. Belonging 
to an established family, he haa no need to annoy 
himself with the cares of earning a living; and he 
remained quietly in the town of his birth, occupying 
himself with these literaiy and congenial pursuits. 
His love of home, and its joys and affections, appear 
often in his poems. In one of his latest, “The 
Cathedral,” occurs a couplet in which he reverts to 
the days of his childhood at home, and speaks of 
himself as 

** —prizing more than Piato'things I learned 
At that best academe, a mother’s knee.” 

In 1844 appeared another little volume of poems, 
including two which are often quoted still, “The 
Legend of Brittany,” and “Prometheus.” This 
volume introduced him to a larger cirole of readers. 
The distinguished literary coterie of Boston, the most 
critical and fastidious in America, including such 
names as Emerson, Ohanning, Everett, and Prescott, 
perceived the real genius of the young poet, and 
gave him their encouragement, while the old Uni¬ 
versity looked with pride upon the rising fame of one 
of her favourite sons. His next effort was in prose 
criticism, a work entitled “ Conversations on some of 
the Old Poets,” which proved the versatility of his 
talents, a sound Critical taste, and extensive and care¬ 
ful reading, v* 

These earlier, poems breathe all an elevated spirit* 
They abound in passages of beautiful description. 
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which show an intimate acquaintance with nature; 
brut more noteworthy is the strong humanity which 
throhljn them. In various forms they present a 
high conception of the poet’s privilege; they essay 
.many subjects, and clothe them all with lyric grace; 
yet the heart of the writer, the underlying and domi- 


There are poems, too, which present a noble picture 
of true love, in its tranquil purity and perfect bliss. 
The charity which thinketh no evil is conspicuous, as 
well as that which espouses the cause of the weak 
and suffering everywhere. The voice of freedom 
rings clear in them from the beginning:— 



{From the Portrait published by Houghton, Osgood, and Co. 

, * 

mant feeling of human sympathy, appears in such | 
verses as the following:— 

. “ It may be glorious to write 

Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century. 

But better far it is to speak 
“ One simple Word, which now and then 

Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men. 

To write’ some earnest verse or line 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 

1 Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart.” 

The home affections are also reflected in them, though 
not with the vividness which belongs to Longfellow. 


5, Jf?v cburtMf?* 


“ They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak: 

They are slaves who will not chooso 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think ; 

They are slaves who dare not bo 
In the right with two or three.” 

The poet sternly rebukes those who are ever vain- 
gloriously boasting their free descent, and yet make 
compromises with slavery. His prophetic instinct 
sees the day when the slave shall go Out from the 
land of bondage, and warns the* people that if they 
are not wise in time, the exodus will be through a 
Red Sea, whose surges ?re blood. He has a firm 
faith in the righteous laws of history:— 

44 Think you Truth a farthing rushlight, to be pinched out,when 
you will ' - 
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official fingef^ aad your politicia^’ akUl f f 
v think not ad.; tp thelf fadgm^t^asnber! 

, 'tim'*-: -*/> ‘ l ■ ,v ' ; ' ' ’ - • .V- •’ 

; Comet no noise of popular clamour, there Fame’s trumpet is 
not blown? ,7 t : 

Your majorities they reck notthat you grant, but then you 
say 

That you differ with them somewhat,—which is stronger, you 
or they ? 

Patient are they as the insects that build islands in the deep : 

They hurl not the bolted thunder, but their silent way they 
keep; 

Where they have been that we know ; where empires towered 
that were not just; >} f 

Lo 1 the skulking wild fox scratches in a little heap of dust.*’ 

And the poet proved right, as all the world knows. So 
did he in that later poern^ “ Yilla Franca,” touching 
the freedom of Italy, to which he applies' the jM^e 
thought:— 

“ Wait a little; do we not wait ? 

Louis Napoleon is not Fate, 

Francis Joseph is not Time ; • 7 V 

There’s One hath swifter feet than CrimSJ, * 
Oannon-parliaraents settle naught; • ’ . 

Venice is Austria’s,—whose is Thought ? ^ 

Mini4 is good, but, spite of change, 

Gutenberg’s gun has the longest range. 

Spin, spin, Clotho, spiajv h ;' * ,,.v ^ ■ 
Lachesis, twist t and Apropos* ’ *. 

In the shadow, year ''%•$’ ' *- 

The silent headsman waits' fo^.ever^'' 

Thisf acuity of vision is among the poiifs highest 
attributes ; and the lesson he enforces, written over 
and over again in history, and being repeated in our j 
time, is the necessary maxim of statesmen. 

“ The Vision of Sir Launfal,” which appeared in 
1848, is a brief poem, especially interesting as being 
founded on the same legend of the Holy Grail, which 
Mr. TennySon has since made so widely famous. The 
two poems are ^holly different in structure. There 
is no subtle allegorising in Mr. Lowell’s production. 
It consists of two short parts, each with its prelude, the 
one of summer, and the other of winter scenery. Sir 
Launfal, in the first, goes forth gaily from his castle 
to search for the Holy Grail, and tosses in scorn a 
piece of gold to the leper at his gate, thereby missing 
the Vision. In the second he returns, worn and 
frail, but in other mood, and dreaming that he sees 
a brother in the leper, shares with him his crust, 
and breaks the ice to give him drink. Then sud¬ 
denly the leper is transfigured, and speaks, with a 
voice calmer than the silence:— 

“ Lo, it is I, be not afraid ! 

In many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 

Behold, it is here,—this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for Me but now: 

This crust is My body broken for thee, 

This water His blood that died on the tree; 

The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In Vhatso we share with another’s need ; 

Not what m gjve f but what we share ,— { 

, ; Nor the gift without tjhe giver bare ; , , 7 

' Who gives fiimsetfuftth Malm feeds ^hree, y* s 
jBtvnwlf, Mshungering neighbour , and Ate.” * 

£h# poem has its own peculiar beauties, and well 


^tesents^ what 



^tbem 'c 


_ T ^j& ©f 

.at# dutyfea wldSjt 

-r : 

Mis versatile powers' were shown Fable fat 

Optics,” published the Same, year, 

Work, aad one which fox obvious reasons caused 
Small sensation. In sprightly rhymed verse Mr* 
L5well reviews the principal American poets, criti¬ 
cising them with a genial freedom which is far re¬ 
moved from the bitterness of the once famous 
“ English Bards and Scotch Beviewers.” 

The “ Biglow Papers,” which quickly followed, 
struck the vein of political satire. They were lively 
verses, ^written in the Yankee .dialect, under the 
ji$m of one Hosea Biglow. The first appeared 
per, and had a great run. Others were 
U time to time during the next year, ai J 
yt-'has stated, ‘ ‘ always very rapidly, and 
with 1 What Mr. JEfcobinson thinlcs *) at 
j.”. He has himself described how the 
of his experiment soon began not only to 
him, but to make him feel the responsibility 
* that he held in his hand a weapon 
__ v _ ;he mere fencing stick he had supposed- 
“Very far from being a popular author under my 
own name, so far, indeed, as to be almost unread, I 
found tbS verses of my pseudonym copied every¬ 
where. f fi^w them pinned up in workshops; I 
‘ ~“~ted and their authorship debated; 
Jji;' rpmour had at length caught up 
. eddies, had the satisfaction of. 
^egdonstrated in the pauses of a 
r .. r JiB utterly incompetent to have 
[pj£$>f the kind.” When these verses 
iff a volume, their value was enhanced 
TfW a hew unoriginal setting. They then appeared 
edited by “ Homer Wilbur, m.a., Pastor of the 
First Church in Jalaam, and (prospective) member 
of many literary, learned, and scientific societies,” 
whose quaint annotations, intertwined with serious 
thought, have the most humorous effect. Hosea 
Biglow is the editor’s “ young parishioner,” tenderly 
fostered by his learned hand. The volume appears 
prefaced with “ Notices of an Independent Press,” 
which are in themselves an amusing satire on the 
conventionalities of oriticism. “If I put on % the 
cap and bells,” wrote the author, “ and made my¬ 
self one of the court fools of King Demos, it was less 
to make his majesty laugh than to win a passage to 
his royal ears for certain serious things which I had 
deeply at heart.” Thinking*the Mexican war “a 
national crime comiuitted in behoof of slavery a 
war essentially of “false pretences,” which would 
result in widening the boundaries and prolonging 
the existence of the accursed system, he strove to 
put the feeling of those who thought as he did in a 
way that would tell; and the shadowy characters of 
the “Biglow Papers,” each representative of some 
current of the national life, were' all devised to that 
end. They were the keenest political satire whidv 
had ever appeared in America. Never were the 
corrupt aims of professional politicians exposed in ' 
plainer Ihnguage. It was evident that the writer 
was no recluse, but n keen student of human nature, 
who took a deep interest in State, and national 
politics., It, would not, of course, be Mr, to take the 
“ Biglow Papers ” as a complete picture of politics 
as they exist ip America, for the satirist is prone to 
exaggerate ; but the evils which they assailed' w#& 
real, and the principles they expressed those eternal 
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mea --by whiohrjciatioiw ftw judged. Thejr Imre, 
toareforo, store than loetdand temporary mtensst. 
'Efeeire ijt acartalaroughiiess of apeedi in thefia, but 
tins; is the' up-country Yankee. and a frequent 
flavour ©f 'Sonpture phraseology, which would be 
offensive Were it not natural' to ms Puritan desoent 
In truth, under this coarse realistic form an earnest 
S0#1 pleads the o&use of humanity. We are reminded 
of toe Verse on slavery already quoted in such lines 
as toe following, toe nihil hummitm aliemm puto in 
its noblest sense* 

u Laborih’ jnan an’ laborin’ woman 
- ; t Hev one glory an’ one shame, 

L Ev’ry thin’ that’s done inhuman. 

. < . Injera all en ’em the same.” 

^ . One-most interesting fact in the history of American 
literature, as we have before hftd occasion to remark, 
is the part of the'poets in the great struggle against 
slavery. They were among the clearest-voioed 
heralds summoning men to prepare; they foresaw 
both the conflict and the victory. While Whittier 
toiled in one sphere, Lowell wrought in another, 
now with weapons that flashed like a quick rapier, 
and now with statelier movement and sharp-cleaving 
sword. How keen the sarcasm of the ** Pious 
Editor's Creed ” :— 

“ I du believe in Freedom's cause 
Ez fur away ez Paris is * * 

It's wal enough agin a king, 

To dijpr resolves an’ trigger^— 

But hbbaty's a kind o’ thing 
That don’t agree with niggers.” 

The “ Biglow Papers ” at once placed him in the 
front rank of American poets. At the age of thirty 
he had won a place beside Bryant, Longfellow, and 
Emerson. For a long period subsequently he aban¬ 
doned the colloquial style which had gained him such 
fame. The second series of “ Biglow Papers ” was 
written during the great Civil War, being in the first 
instance contributed in monthly parts to the “ At¬ 
lantic Monthly.” Looking at the two series as a whole, 
it would be hard to find a more vivid portraiture of 
the class which they profess to depict. Lowell is, 
above all American poets, the most national and repre¬ 
sentative. He has no equal as the caricaturist—the 
painter, we might say, so vivid are his pictures—of the 
genuine, go-ahead, shrewd, dry Yankee countryman. 
The Rumour of Sam Slick and Artemus Ward, not to 
speak of the lesser and absurder humourists of their 
following, consisted in the extreme burlesque which 
' they gave of the Yankee character. But a ray—and 
ttyat only—of truth leavened the whole, lump of their 
faeejiou* portrayal. The “ Biglow Bapers ” exag¬ 
gerate ju«t enough to bring out a faithful likeness m 
strong relief. It is not possible by brief quotation to 
(BUggoet the qtiality of the “ Biglow Papers ” to 
those Who do not know them. Some of their lines 
and phrases have passed into almost proverbial use. 
Tfye wopda '* glory an 1 gunpowder,” for example, 
which recently found currency in this oountry, come 
from th*s source. . How laminar also is the idea thus 

expreased^t-r ’7 .7 ‘ 

C. hr ft dreffle smart man 1 ' * ' 

; ; '2 i dp aS tides thet give places yt pelf; ; J .. 

* 

. if Sbftob is to toi» flMrtttie, ?arto& "#iibtn? justifies 


the poet by quotingwiseDr. Fuller,- “tostqjia may 
ba a lamb in private wrongs, but in hearing ges**#! 
affrenta to goodness they. ore agree ..;rhia!>t 
lions.” Here again is another couplet of. polidoal 
satire:,— , • , 

“ No, never say nothin’ without you’re compelled tu, 

An’ then don’t say nothin’ thet you can be bifid tu.” 

Of more general application are the. following 
lines:— 

“ We’re curus critters : Now ain’t jes’ the minute 
Thet ever fits us easy while we’re in it; 

Long ez’t wuz futur’, ’twould be perfect bliss,— 

Soon ez it’s past, thet time’s wuth ten o’ this; 

An’yit there ain’t a man thet need be told 
Thet Now’s the 6nly bird lays eggs o’ gold.” 

The “Ode recited at the Harvard Commemora¬ 
tion” after the war, in July, 1865, whioh appears in 
a later volume, “ Under the Willows, ana other 
Poems,is a wonderful contrast in style. The same 
spirit animates it, butorith what difference of expres¬ 
sion. It celebrates the return of the students from 
the war, and is a national ode—pathetic, lofty, wor¬ 
thy of the memorable epoch. It may fitly be placed 
by the side of Tennyson’s “Ode on the Heath of the 
Duke of Wellington,” the one an English/ the other 
an American, conception of Duty Done. 

“ Many loved Truth, and lavished life's best oil 
Amid the duat of books to find her, 

Content at last, for guerdon of their toil, 

With tho cast mantle she hath loft behind her. 

Many in sad faith sought for her, 

Many with crossed hands sighed for her ; 

But those our brothers fought for her j 
At life’s dear peril wrought for her, 

So loved her that they died for her 
Tasting tho raptured fleetnes3 
Of her divine completeness : 

Their higher instinct knew 
Those love her best who to themselves are true. 

And what they dare to dream of dare to do; 

They followed her and found her 
Where all may hope to find, 

Not in the ashes of the burnt-out mind, 

But beautiful, with danger’s sweetness round her ; 

Where faith made whole with deed 
Breathes its awakening breath 
Into the lifeless creed, 

They saw her. plumed and mailed, 

With sweet stern face unveiled, 

And all-repaying eyes, look proud on them in death.” 

’Characteristic also is its portraiture of Abraham 
Lincoln, with his “brave old wisdom of sincerity ” 

u Nature, they say, doth dote, 

And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 

Repeating us by rote : 

For him her Old World moulds aside she threw, 

And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 

With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 

, Wise, steadfast in the strength of Ood, and true.” * 

The poem, with its calm sobriety of thought and 
yet exultant patriotism, is the noblest tribute of 
American literature to the ,gf eat Wear. 

Mtf. Lowell had visited Europe before he essuzned 
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^duties of mintsWr, ted always found Ui hi* 
travel* &ose delights which a poet—and, al?we all, 
A $idet from hew" and tmtraditional America—finds 
in the ototemplation of historical monuments or 
scenery. A day in the fine old city of Chartres, 
about thirty-five miles west of Paris, suggested hie 
poem, “The Cathedral/ 1 which by common consent 
ranks first among hi| productions in intellectual 
power tod artistic completeness. Its fine verse, 
almost Shakespearian in its condensation of ideas 
into single words and compact expression, belongs to 
a range which might have been thought impossible 
to Hosea Biglow. The poet is at first wrapt in 
admiring contemplation of the material grandeur of 
the time-haUowen edifice before him, but soon begins 
to reflect on what the cathedral signifies, this relic of 
the younger centuries, standing a little apart from, 
tod yet surrounded by, the modern life. He is carried 
back to the age of simpler faith, and forward through 
the questions of to-day to the dim future. The tone, 
of thought is reverent, but coloured by his religious 
associations. We miss here, a|»iitpther of his poems, 
the brighter glow of evangelic faith. There are 
many lines which challenge controversy, but we are 
concerned here chiefly with the poem in its literary 
features. The higher instincts of the soul are finely 
expressed 

“ This life were brutish, did we not sometimes 
Have intimation clear of wider scope, 

Hints of occasion infinite, to keep 
The soul alert with noble discontent 
And onward yearnings of instilled desire ; 

Fruitless except we now and then divined 
A mystery of Purpose gleaming through 
The secular confusions of the world. ” 

And again, more definitely:— 

M Nor know I which to hold worst enemy— 

He who on speculation’s windy waste , 

Would turn mo loose, stript of the raiment warm 
By Faith contrived against our nakedness, 

Or him wbd, cruel-kind, would fain obscure, 

With painted saints and paraphrase of God, 

The soul’s east window of Divine surprise.'* 

One groat question of the Western world is dis¬ 
cussed with large imaginative sympathy. He pic¬ 
tures /he Democracy in no flattering colours, and 
yet with the hope Inspired by its ampler manhood. 
What of this Western giant, scorning refinement, 
this “ new avatar of the large-limbed Doth ” ? 

“ Shajl not that Western Goth, of whom wo spoke, 

So fiercely practical, so keen of eye, 

Find out, some day, that nothing pays but God, 

Served whether on the smoke-shut battle-field, 

In work obscure done honestly, or vote 

For truth unpopular, or faith maintained 

To ruinous convictions, or good deeds 

Wrought for good’s sake, mindless of heaven or hell ? 

Shall he not learn that all prosperity, 

Whose bases stretch not deeper than the sense, 

Is but,a trick of this world’s atmosphere, 

A desert-born mirage of spire and dome, 

Or find too late the Past's long lesson missed, 

That dust the prophets shake fibm off their feet ~ . * 
Grows heavy to drag down both tower and wall f* ■ 

Mr^Lcwell’s residence at Cambridge, the ancient 


fmms-house wherehe wtobom* wto 
; of ft trioct. vi Of his methpdof aiw 

foM that he writes with wonderful facility* treating 
to the moment to supply both thought and etpre&siot^ 
Perhaps the occasional ^conceits and weaker tin# 
which mar some of the Earlier poems too ton to this 
fact Longfellow, bn the other handj Itodu^loeg 
tod hard on his poems,. elaborates them with tb* 
most minute care, corrects and emends until they *' 
have been brought to the most perfect style. 

The amenities of literature nave been j>leasto% * 
illustrated in the relations of the poet neighbours. 
Mr. Lowell had married a lady in everyway worthy 
of his choice. On the morning of October 27y<$$53, 
Mrs. Lowell died at the poet’s lovely retreat at Elm¬ 
wood. On the same day, his friend and neighbour, 
Longfellow, was blessed with having a daughter 
bom to him. The coincidence struck Longfellow fro* 
vividly that he has oommemorated it in one of hixi 
sweetest poems, “ The Two Angels ” 

“ Two angels, one of Life and one of Death, 

Passed o’er our village as the morning broke , 

The dawn was on their faces, and beneath. 

The sombre houses hearsed with plumes of smoke. 

V' 

Their attitude and aspect were the same, 

Alike their features and their robes of white; 

But one was crowned with amaranth, as with flame, 

And one with asphodels, like flakes of white. 

And he who wore the crown of asphodels, 

Descending, at my door began to knock, 

And my soul sank within me, as in wells 
The waters shrink before an earthquake’s shock. 

# * * * * 

Then, with a smile, that filled the house with light, 

4 My errand is not Death, but Life,’ he said: 

And ere I answered, passing out of sight, 

On his celestial embassy he sped. v 

'Twas at thy door, 0 friend! and not at mine, 

Th6 angel with the'amaranthine wreath, 

Pausing, descended, and, with voice divine, 

Whispered a word that had a sound like Death. 

f'- 4 

Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, " , > 

A shadow on those features fair and thin ; * 

And softly from that hushed and darkened room 
Two angels issued^where but one went in.” 

* * "* , 

The verses in which Lowell celebrated his friehdV 
birthday in 1867, with their tender alhisioiti to t£b ' 
calamity which had darkened Longfellows home, 
are no unworthy pendant to this beautiful* elpgiao. 
Having so far lifted the domestic veil, it should fra 
added that Mr. Lowell has since married a second 
time. V * '■* 

During his serener years at Cambridge, J£g. 1km $II 
produced two prose volumes, “Fireside Travel#/’ 
and “ Among my Books/* which sparkle frith*humour 
and plentiful tittle surprises of happy thoughts, yet 
are manifestly, from beginning to end* the lighted 
pastime of a scholar who thus relieves severer studies. 
He has contributed also largely to periodical litera¬ 
ture, and ha^ had hi; share of editorial, labours. 

“ The Pioneer/*,now extinct, was under his charge, 
and for a while he edited, with others, the 44 Anti- 
Slavery Standard.” In 1864 he succeeded $fhh A. 
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.the mang^ement of the principal 
Amerifety^arftnj, the M fifbxih American Review,” 
to 'which he gave new vitality and influence He 
tfas also, if;we,mistake not, the first editor of the 
“Atlantic $oi$xly. n " We jiave already alluded to 
his professorship at Harvard, to which he was ap- 
pointt^ih Our own Univefsity of Cambridge 

conferred u$on him the degree of ix.d. in 1874. 

Towards the close of that year Mr. Lowell was 
offered the post Of minister to Russia, which he 
declined; butin 1877 he accepted that of Ministerjto 
Spall),. $his year he comes to England in a like 
honourable capacity. The United States have in 
Mim^W’orthy representative. ^Mr. Lowell has not 
always approved tjie action of our countrymen, 
a, There ^U;;be fewer occasions of misunderstanding 
* jf the principles which he hfls advocated prevail. 

^Wh$h the politics of the two nations dre informed 
>Witfca spirit as ennobling as that which breathes in 
' his verse* thS world will have entered on a new era 
pf progress. 
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THE “FIFTEEN” PUZZLE. 

* ;»Y, JASPER W. SNOWDON ESQ., PRESIDENT OP THE YORKSHIRE 
* ASSOCIATION OF CHANGE-RJNGERS. 

0 'NDER this name a puzzle of extremely simple 
construction has been a source of the uttermost 
perplexity to the American nation. As it has also 
been introduced into England it is probable that 
mdhy of^the readers of these pages will bo acquainted 
with the uncertainty of the results, of success or 
failure, which so unaccountably seem to attend the 
various attempts at the 1 solution. 

To those who have not sden the puzzle the following 
description may be of interest. Sixteen small wooden 
cubes, numbered from one to sixteen, are placed in 
. random order in a shallow box. The one marked 
sixteen is then removed from the box.. This vacant 
space then allows the cubes to be moved', and the 
solution of the puzzle con Siskin manipulating them 
8p that at last they are arranged i$ Consecutive order 
and the vacant space, for the cube numbered sixteen, 
le^j in the bottom line. In doing this the cubes iqust 
^uotMte lifted out of the box. Suppose the cubes to 
be'pjfi^d in the random order shown in the first of 
th4fc|Id^ihg diagrams.* Remove the one numbered 
J ’ sixteeSn ffqm the box, it is then required to manipu- 
* ’ late the,remaining cubes sq th$it the consecutive order 
shp^i^ih the second diagram is pbtained. 

little praCtjicVthe art of shifting the cubes 
so 'j^dt dny^ede ^ah be moved to any given place will 


. TFT r . 

*‘ Although the,cub^a "Are supposed to bo placed in random order in 
thii dia^ram^Re =.oPQet chosen is one which illustrates another puzzle 
which* the boxof cubes, Affords. This U to place the cubes in such 
pqjAtionphat the sum of the numbers along each of the horizontal, ver¬ 
tical, aria diagonal lines of the square, amounts to 34, and that the sum 
of each or th& corner squares of Jour cubes, as well as the centre square, 
ijft is also thirty-four. The §$ttuig$&eht of such arithmetical or " magic** 

squaws, With this and Otner elam; ‘ .* 

- HoptflApj “ 


jpyt&ptil 1879, pp. 25&4. 
fV * • No. 1. 


uples, was explained in the *' Leisure 
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be ehirily acquired. What then has caused this, 
puzzle to become so immensely popular t How does it 
happen Chat one dealer in New Yofrk is said to hate 
sola 230 gross (33,120) of a cheap variety of this 
puzzle in one day ? Why is it that when once the 
puzzle is taken up no account is taken of the flight 
of iime ? That at the first attempt the figures may 
perhaps be soon shifted into^the required conseoutive 
order, while over the next rapdom arrangement hours 
may be spent without the desired result being ob¬ 
tained? In the latter case, in whatever way the 
cubes are manipulated, the fact, still remains that 
the nearest solution leaves the figures in consecutive 
order with the exception of the two last. These have 
taken the order of 15, 14,' and shift the cubes as you 
will, the result is the same, as though you may alter 
the 15, 14 to 14, 15, some other twitnumbers will be 
hopelessly transposed. Hopelessly transposed! No, 
no; Vith a determination to bring them out in the 
right order the u puzzler,” perhaps the “ puzzled,” 
decides that had the transposition of the 15, 14 not 
been left until the inor^immediate termination of the 
solution, they might nave been brought into the 
proper order. To carry out this idea, after arranging 
the cubes so that the first and last lines can be easily 
thrown into order, attention directed to. the inter¬ 
mediate lines; but, alas! with the same result—-still 
two of the cubes obstinately continue in reverse 
order, and so on until at last the patience of the 
puzzler is exhausted and the box is thrown on one 
side. It is again taken up, the cubes are thrown out 
on to the table, and then, in random order, replacod 
in the box and the solution attempted. This time, 
probably, everything goes well, and ultimately the 
desired consecutive order is attained. What, then, 
is the reason of all this ? The solution is shown to be 
possible, and, again, it seems to bo quite impossible. 
What is the mystery and whence does it arise ? 

It is a curious fact that, with one exception, very 
little is known of the practical conditions which 
attend any given number of figures when arranged 
in different rows. This exception is in the practice 
and science of change-ringing, when the numerical 
symbols are used to express the different bells and 
their notes. “ Changes ” are thus written on paper 
by placing in lines the different arrangements of the. 
required'’number of figures. In this way certain, 
fact's with regard to such lines of numbers are known, 
which may be used to show whether the solution of 
the fifteen puzzle is or is not always possible. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of this 
.question it will, however, be interesting to know the 
number of different orders in which any given num¬ 
ber of figures can be placed*in a line. This is, of 
course, the same as the different orders in which any 
given number of cubes, such as are used v in a puzzle 
of this description, can be placed in their box. 

With two numbers it is evident that only two dif¬ 
ferent arrangements, 1, 2 and 2, 1 can be obtained. 
If another figure be used it can, however, be placed 
either in front, between, or behind these two ar¬ 
rangements, and will produce two different orders in 
each place, thus:— 

3 12 13 2 12 3 

3 fcl 2 3 1 ,213 

This shows that six is the ntftuber of different 
ordert in which three ^figures can be placed in a line, 
aiid as two figures give two orders, so an additional 
figure' makes three times this number, that id, six. 
orders, possible. Now, if a fourth figure is &sed* 
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it can be placed in four different positions, 4ti$ielyy] «&punt of even numbers t%an odd nunfb^r, pfedfece v 
in front, behind, and in two different posft^6ns>be-- an even number as the result, mefy ip^j^nent 
twdbn the three figure#. As there are six 'different of a pertain number*of figures i^ a row contains 
orders that can be produced with three figures, if a either Sm. odd of even .number of transpositions ^ 
fourth figure be placed in every one of the four which' must be made ^efortf^the figures can- be 
different positions with regard to these six orders we brought into consecutifb order, but it is bpamaterial 
shall have four times the different number of orders whether these transpositions are made in jmph order 
that can be-had with three figures, that is, 24. *Jufhe as will the, soonest produce the consecutive order, so * 
same way hyniultiply|||gthese 24 different orders by long as they are made, and the number, whether *. 
five we shall have the number to be obtained with odd or even, is noted. It does^not matter whether, 


five figures. The rule, therefore, to find the number 
of different orders that may be obtained with any 
number of figures is to multiply all the different 
numbers used by each other. Thus, with six figures 
* there will be 720 different orders ; with seven, 5,040; 
with .eight, 40,32Q> and so forth until we come to 
fifteen, „ when it^will be found that the enormous 
numbef of 1,307,674,368,000 represents the diffe¬ 
rent orders in which fifteen figures can be placed. 
This, of course, is the number of arrangements in 
which the cubes can be placed in the box. Let uS 
consider how long it would take practically to test the 
solution of these different arrangements. Let us sup¬ 
pose that the cubes were placed in the box and worked 
Into their consecutive or 15-14 order at the rate of 
, one in every five minutes, this would, working day 
and night, be at the rate of about 105,000 arrange¬ 
ments a year. In this case it would take not less 
than twelve miflion years to test all the different 
arrangements. ^, * 

The question now arises, whether out of this enor¬ 
mous number of different arrangements there are 
certain,of them that cannot be shifted' into the re¬ 
quired eonsecutive order. The answer is, that exactly 
half of^hese arrangements are soluble and the other 
half insoluble. The whole question turns upon the 
fact that in the arrangement of a certain number of 
figures in a row, otherwise than in consecutive order, 
the arrangement is made up either by an odd or an 
even number of transpositions. In the total number 
of different rows in which any given number of 
figures can Be arranged half of them will consist of 
rows containing an odd number, and the other half 
an even number of transpositions, just in the same 
way that in the numbers one to one hundred there 
are fifty odd and fifty even numbers. Take the case of 
six figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. If the first pair of figures 
is transposed the row will read 2, 1, 3, 4, 5, 6. In this 
row there is an odd number (namely, 1) of transposi¬ 
tions. If from this order the second pair is transposed 
the result will read 2,1, 4, 3, 5, 6, ana in this row there 
is an even number (2) of transpositions'made from* 
the original consecutive order. Suppose the last pair 
is transposed the order will be 2, 1, 4, 3, 6, 5, and 
an odd number (3) of transpositions lias been made. 
This may he continued until all the different rows 
possible .have been worked, when it is evident that 
the-first, third, fifth, etc,> rows will each consist of 
an odd number of transpositions, while the interme¬ 
diate rows will each contain an even number of trans¬ 
positions. 

Suppose wo' take the third row given above, 
2^ 1,4, 3, 6, 5, this contains an odd number of transpo¬ 
sitions. It is therefore impossible, by making an even 
number of transpositions each time, to bring 2,1,4,3,6,5 
to.the original position of 1, 2, £, 4, 5, 6, because it con¬ 
tains an odd number of transpositions, one of whiqji 
will always remain, and cannot be eliminated by any 
even number of transpositions# Just in the same 
way tf© cannot, by the addition of any quantity or 


as^in the foregoing examples, the figures that are 
transposed are adjacent to one another, or whether 
several others intervene. * ' * 

By writing down ^ row of fifteen figure^affd 
transposing the numbers, and 6 noting, whether an 
odd or even number of transpositions^* required 
to produce the consecutive order, ijj baa* tfeascej> ‘ 
tained whether the cubes, if placed in the* box mV 
this order, cad nr eannot be moved into the consecu¬ 
tive order. If the required number of transpositions ' 
is an odd number it will be impossible..* when the 
blocks are once placed in the box the possibility or 
impossibility of the solution is therefore finally settled,, 
as no subsequent movement that can afterwards be 
made will counteract the effect if the order thep eoh- * 
tains an odd number of transpositions. **' ^ 

It is not to be supposed that, in the foregoing . 
marks, the actual proofs of the statements mndo^o v 
to be found therein, as such explanationa^wallld 
require more space than can be afforded in $heso 
pages. They are, however, meant to convey, the‘fact 
that any arrangement of the blocks in the box muj&t 
contain an odd or an even number of transpositions, 
and that it is only in the latter cases that Jhe figures 
can be brought into the copse&itive order. 

The following examples show how the number o£ | 
transpositions in any arrangement of the cubes can be 
ascertained. In these, or in any similar tests, the 
blank must be taken as in its owti . corner, and the 
order of the numbers read off from left to right. ; 
Take the arrangement shown in the diagram (No. 1) 
previously given :— ",•*** ■ ^ 

1 15 14 4 12 6 7** 9 8 10 % H 5 13 8 ,2 

2 3 5 8 9 12 14 15 

Transpose 2 with 15, 3 with 14, and so on. 
arrangement contains four transposition#, a$<| can 
therefore be solved. Take the following arrange¬ 
ment, in which several lines have to be used to ascer- * 
tain the number of transpositions :— , ^ *■ 

4 8 12 15 3 7 11 14 2 6 10 J0 1 * 

1 2 3 12 69‘ & ill * * 4 ' f t 

4 5 6 7 8 0 10 '11. u , 15>l£.'’S£ 

* ' 

> ./ 4 : • *13 14 

In the first line, under the given arrangement,, five. 
transpositions are made, in the secohd line other five', 
in the third line two, and in the fourth line ofie, and - ’ 
thus it takes thirteen, an odd number of^trahdposi-^ 
tions, to bring the numbers Jut6^ consecutivp order. 
The blocks, if arranged thills in the box* eamndtiBerb- 
fore be brought into consacutiveihder. '$ 

Let us now reason bawyards from the 15-14 eom* : 
bination, where all the other lubes are in consecutive^ 
order, and the blank ip the last dine. -To 'get thejse v 
cubes into the order* of 14-15, v w^ingle'O^any"bdd ^ 
number of transpositions is necessary* "Itybeuew 
the blank is tfransposed*with afapther numBer-—thaj ~ 
is r altered into* the line above—a cube is broUght 
down into the bottom line, although this is a siuglp , 
transposition, the biankis now in the third JKtw» and 
- \ 

-L . .. 9 .. ^ 



must siftimately, regariftogs of the number of inter- 
jmedialfe* sHi&s which are made, be brought down,, 
into the las£]ine again, which will make up, the total J 
number of frane^sitions into# an ewen numbed . K * 
It has b^jn ea^.abeye tliat if jhe space be shifted 
from the bottom y Kne to tne line, above, a jingle 
^transposition |ia§ %een introd^ad^This*is what is 
reqtus^dto reltabe the 15-14 eom^kation.to 14, 1"5, 
.it caa. therefore be done^df the space is left -in the 
" thfrd line , buttbisj# &ot the reqifiredP solution. The 
blocks if the' arrangement original consisted of up.^ 
eveh numberjD^transpositions, can* be arr^r^d in' 

, eonsecuti% o^eS^fwitii the space ip tjje Wcond^or 

if, the transpositions cQnfciste\$£ an odd 
" Br, the consecutive order JaiVbe gbpined with. 
See m the top, or the thira line,; 
sit>l§ ior obtain these results under Ihg t>pposi$e 
Conditions/ . 
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Inst^id of' sobs® or tnesa puzzJ^, aro- pulatioliS, il>t&e top price is to be obtained from the 

manufactured imth cylindrical Wp^e, •wSl^h p are more , f w6olstapler. A youth comes riding alo^g the road lead-* 
easily,manipulated. With thes$ boxe^itfc^niceseary r kig to tpe house y* he is the settler’s son, just returned 

"4a 'k^4^krv«^ n lL.Jl^%wL: n , U ^ -jl _xr_i______i. p ii. _ 


\ of these puzzles aro 


hearth-looking yebman, who is standing under the * 
|weragdsht)f his tasteful home, ready taextena to us 
. a true.cbk^al welcome, is monarch of all he sury^8. 
-And* la really fine estate it isl In yonder well-culti- 
Nrated/J)addock8 good crops' of wheat, barley, and 
oatf?^tan4 ready for the reaper’s fathering hand*” 
Oyer a* thousand sheep are feeding on the all-sur< 
rofftiding SiBa. Some well-bred cattle are grazing on 
a'fmefield of English £tas%^Cfc the foot of the hills. 

A coupB*of # magnificent Berkshire sows are marshall¬ 
ing a scoife of juniors home from a range over some 
Waste land a little way oi^j> A well-stocked orchard 
sur? 9 unds thepjiduse, protected, by a belt of lofty 
popfers. ^.In Vonder corner is an apiary with somo a 
twenty liives or honey. That qu^Cr'erection beyond 
thd’Mjmyard is a dipping apparatus. Every sheep 
tfhist be lumicfditally immersed, and the-valuable out¬ 
side gtq^th, sybj ected to all sorts of chemical mani¬ 
pulations 1 , if*the top price is to be obtained from the . 


' |p stipulatejwhiob is ttie bottom ahcPwhich the top 
«dge of the box, because, should th#l5-R4<£)mbiba- 
Jihu present itself, if thdSbox is turned so that * one 
of the sides becomes the top, the desired result can 
I>e^o^ained.. This, however, is a mere e\jasiofTof 
^ihb soltitidfi under the original terms; at.&e same time 
it ift; an even chance, under the s required conditions, 
w^^her the solution set is possible or impossible. 

, A simple form Q^Jh 6 puzzle be^atfufaefureefout 

of pieces of Btdut\cardjb<rard, lor by using* the corner 
of' a draught-boardy \sxi a gumming pieces 6 f papetf 
marled with, the different numbers ou to the required 
number of draughtsmen*. .. * * 

' Amongst changg-rifigers thp' rows of figures* con¬ 
taining even br pad numbers' of transpositions app 
respectively * knowp as * in^ourse or oUt-of-couN^ 
changes. 4 In the study of the permutationsponnected- 
with this art, the* modes or examining changes,'ip 
order to ascertain whether they contain*an odd or 
oven number of transpositions, are of much int^re&t,- 
and several writers bn this subject have e^plained a 
variety of interesting facts connected fcrtth such trans¬ 
positions which," until tlje appearancobf the 4 fi?teen 
puzzle, have hitherto- bbek*wn«id^d to. have no 
^practical application outside the sei&ftce of change 
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^or^ ^hisfann is one. which \yill 
Ljgivo^yot^nother vietf of Netf Zealand possibili-* 
tiffs to the shrewd and industrious. We will pay it a 
.visit. ; T|^<ywfi^was a Northamptonshire boot and 
. shoe rimker* .. Some"thirty'years ago he, like one of 
"old, fathered all . that he had together,/andi took his 
iotinugy into this fi far cojiBftry. n Unlike" prodigal, 
f Eowsy.er, he did *nA ^aste his dubstancer in riotous 
diving. 5ia i C all ” consisted of abput £2rfoihnd this 
>he ihys^ed in leather, winking, as^many do, that 
,^^here is* nothing like feather. Arrived in- J?w 
^^1““ J , he commenced business. Success attended 





ild^awsjntf i 


%dl-stoSked, prosperous farm, and hal^bid 


from ^elson College, ^hith&r h# goes every day for the 
oest instruction money can * procure. “I had no 
education, sir,” says^he father, in explanation of tho 
seeming extravagance, U but I resolved, if' success 
Attended me, that my children should not lie under 
the same disadvarftage.” So a horse is found £pr the 
youth lo ride the twelve miles daily, and a season- 
ticket for the forty miles of railway, and this in add!- 
ribn to the college fees, etc. All honour to the noble- 
hearted settler! •: 

Returning to the Wakefield*station, I will take i*ly 
imaginary fellow-traigdler. to the terminus of the 
railway. The routd is. somewhat wild and rude, 
remindifig the *C&nadian«traveller of some of his 
experiences * in the Muskoka region. The lino has 
been driven through depso forests, and timber abounds 
1 in all directions. Arrived at Foxhill, you may fancy 
yodrself on the outskirts of a Canadian forest. Yonder 
is % large saw-mill in full swing. Along the road 
| bul|ock-ch’ays, laden with timber, are slowly wending 
r them, way^ to or from the mills. A curious „ wrird 
kind df region this./ The few' houses are stuck 
aboift ih > # aLL kinds ofrplaces, and one wonders how % 
anything Approaching to a home-Hke feeling can bo 
fealjfc^i by any of the dwellers,therein. 

I hjvo travell<ld these five-anil-twenty miles of j{ 
railway,' tnany scores of times/and have obtained 
tnSrebjftn tolerably" good insight into New Zealand 
life. ’On Saturdays • the trains would be always 
crowded, as on that day the privilege of travelling„ 
to fatfd? from Nelson for a single' fare is granted. At 
each statiofLfront Foxhill numbers of farmery and 
their-'wivW-are picked up, en route for their maritet 
town, to sell produce and purchase home necessaries. 
The! bulk of these men and women seeig sadly toll- 
I wdm and phor, contrasting strangely with the well- ^ 
K to-do looks of the English farmers. In explanation 
^f^this, I found that a large proportion 0if*4u.0lh had : 
I- encumbrances on their farms in the shape of heavy 
L and "oppressive mortgages.^ The enormous percentage , 
Which they have to pay—raveraging from 10 to fl5*\ 
per cent, per annuni—renders it almost impossible to 
clear off the debt, a&d hewbe their poverty-struck 
condition* In other parts of New Zealand it is not ’ 
so bgd, ahd "a larger proportion of old settlers have 
worked' their'way to comparative affluence. The 
*pgdtch settlers of Otj*go number "multitudes tf most A 
•"substantial men.aihong their agricultural ranks, and^* 
all o^r the fertile Canterbury plains are farm^pie-^ 
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m&rity. In the North Island alsp, at W^figapui, ‘ 
TJfttnaki, and other rising districts, farmep^o^ell, 
and the Kati-Kati settlement of Mr. G. VeseyBtwart,; 
in the Auckland district, *is otte of the most sq ros s- 
fij modern settlements in Ne\wZealaqd. . ThduSSsh 
farmers who have followed Mr. Stew^'S leacl I 
thitherward have no reason to Regret*Adr 
For them the landloraf|ffi<Rlty is, as I haj#pi*fe- 
vidusly indicated, satisfactorily -solved, an^^luture 
of honest independence is before Jhem. ' J 

A noticeable feature oMjtewHKea^and experiencg is* 
the really splendfd pteamboat s.ervi<3^11 rgund its 
xOast. Almost arty v day you ^y ignbai^ ^a^he* 
JNelson port—ancL of coi^se^<js»«^^New^^hmi 
ports alsofllingtc^top?^arta* i Pf 

the scmthertffports* Mi*ye^e<*rtSntTy ^cfen two. 
^Wellington steardfers lying ftMra^de*£he jopy on 
jthe same day, so mat the voyag^ac;i^||4,the straits is 


Mi^jfiTii^Our aUgit 
of tnl tJ™$d States is Wkn $ large* p'. : ’ pn 
year^Jpherica. H^sjic^eds to a martjj 
hteS too short, *and wByre wfH* and kindkM 
SftniVersal resnect, fhedHon.^ohn Welsh on| 
jgld thai the welstflrouly arS^fcoal descend 
Welsh, of Ay* who mairiea a daurafc] 
S0otti|h Reforcadn % It i$John Welaafi 
-joa^ncted .tlfeT ^Finance* Board of fta 
whlckjiflrthe faee 4f*tfre commercial depress 


he perrofiqpcl 




mmm* 
ared last 
moBg ns . 


When Mr. WelafffssuPft 
four years without coin 


pirx 

Jpga^ted and 
ial Exposition,* 
bf jxeetft year* 
cm^Pik, which" 
ipeiSmonr the „ 


. , w .... . .afiSnsjtionr i 

Gofeimneniftjffiquifed of him a bond for the- faitfifuFuse or th« 
nioagys if^mWf^dsr great was the confideqaeo repriie^^ 
hll intafRflclffiat#one hundred of the wealtniesf men nf tbi 


ftaki, # or'¥iit hSintej 
$mttyfcp<fen*wo. Wdw 
id^ihe^Vfy oa 


Cthe same day, so mat the voya^^m^,the straits is 
^thought little mgre of th%n a Bristol merchant tbink*s 
Wof .a run by train to London. The’Jjohrney to Wei- 1 
Wdngton is etften accomplished inline hours. » * 

C* Attcriher peculiarity New^ Zealand are the htigo 

•r^-trh^mocppolies. at the ^espectire seaports. Thfee 
^or^four baonster firms do the main ^of the import 
trade. „ .The largest of these at Nelson is the firm' 
of N. Edwmtfs an$T,Co. Th^ enormous qrtan^ty of 

> i-h.n mill w/1/iAitta rf n T.rm/'lrtn olitn 


M^dle^Stsfb^ubscnbcd this bond, gi\5raf*giqio»i 
lions of Ad 1M9 secimtv thfllkJohn vi hfc ij:.. 
Wlidh'thd- task was encflSSPhis 
a purS^of fifty %itqpaii|l dollar^ih tofcerfpt ml 
ilia &rviceiL*imd wh$j|*g jhofoy waf fourihe^ a 
his work, She \yelsh Centennial pAfesson 

an^ English LitemlIlrcW , in tHft ITniveBiity ofe^Pei 


iesf men of th| 
Synmdred miff 

!^f^ntod. him 
gratSudj for 
as aonemomUof 


n a Unstorftiesrcnant tninics Ais ^rvicevMd Jnonty walfouiffle# as ajnemoriabof 

don. TheSotirney to wel-^Jhis work, fhe ^J^^\yelsn Centennial pAfessor^ft of History 
hed inline hours. » * English LltemlTneW' in tHft ITnivemity n^Pe^^lvania? the fl 

New Zealand are tl*e libgo p a pfcrpotuallen^^nt, " * t +J 

t*e spec tire seaports. Th^ee Dinners Sciiool ffiiLDRBlr.S^Tlie jMrdship,oF 

0 the main of the import compulsory attendance at sclioql, when W MMfenJmlp their 
tese at Nelson is the WganiAdmng, has b&m in some casef aig||j±. The 

mi A _ r haidship 1 whull^be lessened if food were prQV*HHb^ thet 

Th^ enormous qiian^ty Or children. * The subject has been discussed in tne pt^^lhd one^ 
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js^this^fir^ will receive by a London ship .^writer says; “I behevl.it is quite possiblo to 
tne observed with surprise. For instance, (Knnqfs foL^hildren, \^iq require mbro food than 


ahd one" 
•rovide oaod/ 


* Of course,-.thp sam^ \ 
leading ports. * Frorq 
are distributed throu^bt>< 

+V« a Linil r PU n wAtmari fib 


cg^occurs atieach of-thgi 
Irmonstey ^ores th^ gOoae 
%he length apcbbreadtl^of 


the ^nd/ The respective meadji pf these stores are 



the merchant^i’ipeee of Now"ZeMaiid. 

As I liaveyfi^dntentiDi^iii this article tb giva i 
thing like aTmst^ry o^l&^iptipn of New Zealaj 


such information being eaj= 
to howward voyage. ; 
I took pasSaoie on bokrd th 


thing like aTmstftry o^d®^>»iptipn of New Zealand— 
such informadon bdng pCcessible—I IfasteirM 

to ^||^hon 3 *tward voyage. • vn^e v 5th of ALiy, 1-8735 
k I took passage on bokrd tho A-raayata, at Woliiffcton, 

♦ for Melbourne, where ^ai&iTlyed on thb Wtji. 4, Find¬ 
ing the Chim^Qfazp in ^Hobson 7 ^ Bay^ x>n-4i§r 
way home, we eecuv^d pasahges, and' wore r l^#rC on? 

* board. Th^ day, folding our arrivA thq huge*ressel 


scheme Inight he jyraciicablo'by^^rlclflpaj^i-uCtlon r in fdbd 4nd 
Qpoker^ could bp^jeinedrwfth cheap Mmnprp, for winch 
clnldrenbaffi^d.piy something. jBut no Jilrt oPtliis work C£uld 
bytfcidertaro& 4 Hy*ieqiale teachers pi elemenAy sqfcools. I nkve 
*k5iown one o£ two poises m which young lafhes took in . 


^‘dpol&ig (1 m^l&^npor^achoojf-ctilldren who Had to go two or 
^tJg$e£ miles ev^y^wbing to s^jftoL TkeOjost ottl\ese dinners 
t wjte aboafc,twox)«&ce-halfpenny each. fi l<m given in 

1 g$ls’^i<3als ,.to gitmimar, ^geography, hwt^Svarawing, and 
tfttLe more to cookmg^tmd^iibsdcifecbiromy and 
' aps the Bchoohh^e ofm poor ahild migld> be 


M#y> 1^79, comt^S^iSi^i^peiliaps the schoo^li^e ofmpOor ahild niiglds be 
^Vellifigton, *nadebnghtSffl^ajsore useful?' ,v v , 

'dth. Find- tti __dfirt_/ nrft. ajl*. 'J4j_ 




weighed ancKbr ani steamed prqiSlly ojj^ 


We numbered wje seventy 

s^ooK) about double the number, believe, ur the ^^, t s ^<fd, ink claimed w? 


? 1§r *. •ffipenhdujfcs^ o^ ifelme a Riipj^d life. 

l^n* on^ bejn^tm expensive form of gar- 

ge*ressel * deniij^becani^a^iifgularly e^sy an$ not a ver/pb^tly Hvathod* * 
ibrCFaiiw hayfii*axePl|lh % ow ^ )r ^t qnielhicii^e colouring. JJub 
iSeTfM? ^ li} c °f < ^ |, ^% wa9 ' a l^ t^qldjfcpi^i h^ead of tho 


^ti s a^f. 


gsecomft and a hundred or more in the steerago. ?£) 

. v _i _i _ i*L i/_il_iiA n_« V- 


dUjctiye colouring. JJub 
fid garden, iiistead of tho 


» * homeward route l^V happily throtigk tWfe Sue# CinSl, 
which iwould give some little variety^to theoiherwise 
teditfua voyage... A splendid run of some t Wnty €ays 
across the Indian 'Ocean brought us to the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mondeb, through which vae passed i n f° 
w Eed Sea. Here the real interest of voyage bogaj. 

Many of* us were for the first time amid Sites redolent 
*' of sacred and historic lore. Though okfy shores a$fa 


bf which 

an old"friend,.tbeio, 


baiejieds tilbJfliii), apd then, w^^4h4.summc?’^aa hot- * 
a y^* tihe hoMcat, brightest c&lpuw/. But 'the wallod « 

in 11 \trff flia viiiifr.&itiili,VI i^aIAp am Ui a Inim ^Trw. . 


^KOTebaie^beffs tilwJw 
tc^fc, a gkqepf, t*he hfr\ 
gaulcn wa^T&qtteif tlffij 
ihflMfciden there would 


metry oMhexbids.i Hor can*ahy one feefiftc si 
'about the little pelargoniums in ofb 

r calceolanaAiSw next. Bach plant is ex&ily 


• ot sacred and Histone lore, 'lnougn ouiy snores aqa% r calceoIaTia ^)k. next< ^xni is exMlyiiJ 
di^ltant heights were ^«en, memory and lmaginapon^^bour^ AllSfffia^^as goco;|itfiysnnpo^ 
, rqif^led amidst the wonder/ul scenes conjured up by**that soiifcfou^mil^&w ihe i|gt orthelr Bho^tli 
,^h*0 names of Arabia andvEgypl-./ . V tae nc*t ibr V tig ^ *op and 

- At the end of this saU fef-famed Suez Can&% 

A slow, funereal sort of {tessag«f twenty-fouf ast^rdClfte tlfetr be 

brought tls to Port Said; where coal, hadjto fect^Sr|m; '16g^rf t^lfs the'bSgfm ^ifioir^bmh. 
in. Our next point of interest was Gib^aTt^, aha' of sceS, and^Jiur^forSE-fe< 

r thence along the coasts ^f Spain and Portugal; fed * 2E 4r ? ^,JSr ir 

lastly atfross the'English^Ohannefctq^Plymouth k&dMife’iinT 


d|s pn the lawn. ^In- * 
i %of pne of the garden 
e, wftWfej^nooth old , 
be ho allkdewhatevar^ 
find ^pro^bjy no one^ 
m spolj2b£ , the sym- 
rtjbe slightestJnterest 
ofO %m, or tnft^fty 
xMtly Iik^' its heigh^ * 
isHn possible toforg^t 
r snort live*, a&Uhafc,, 
mrns aud calesolatiAs^ 
fp^ear inUprplto., 


e anived on the 27jh June, ^ust tljirty-eighlr and # ^mUKwapn^ 
from the time we left AdeteifiwV^ ^ \ ' "B#^f®cclr^ 


t^lfs th6ljSgiir ^kfi oir t 

K t.irrtvr dfiatjjsitc of scerft, and^j 
rSrs was Jnfeir chit" 
? whetliei S'* nuafljjp 


;lir cl^^^racti2^T| 
S*nuniM’irltoall beds 
^vdMwPf nine casdS-'otA 
; fleJferShffere mnted, %m 


«nall beds dht Wut 


nc Quarter! 
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